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Yes, we know you’ve had grand 
New Year Celebrations. 

But wbat about troops on 
Occupational duty overseas? - 
IT’S UP, TO YOU TO MAKE IT A 
REALLY HAPPY NEW YEAR FOR THE 
MEN ON’ OCCUPATIONAL SERYICE 
By subscribing liberally 
to 

H. L The Governor’s 
Amenities . & Relief Fund 

Please send your remittance to:- 
Tbe Honorary Treasurer, H. E. The Governor’s 
Amenities & Relief Fund, c/j imperial 
- Bank of India, First Line Beach, 
MADRAS. 
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MASKING OF GOODS. 

The public are suffering inconvenience through goods and 
parcels being misdcspatchcd in transit. The cause of mis- 
despatch is, in many cases, the consignor’s failure to properly 
address or mark packages before tendering them for transport 
and to ensure that all old marks and addresses arc obliterated. 

2. The Railways are anxious to avoid inconvenience to the 
public and with tins object in view notice is hereby given that 

(i) no package will bo accepted for transport unlpss it is fully 
and clearly marked in English with the name, initials or 
private marks of consigned and the station of destination ; 

(ii) bags nnd bundles of hides and skins and baskets of fruit, 
vegetables, vessels of oil or ghee, bundles of iron bars or 
other goods that cannot be durably marked must have ft 
leather metal or wooden label attached to each bundle or 

* article at the forwarding station by the consignor and the 
necessary markings put on. 

3. The above requirements apply to all consignments not 
making up a full wagon load and full v agon load consignments 
which need to he transhipped into wagons of a different gauge 
cn route. In the case of other full load consignments at least 
10 per cent, of the packages in each wagon load should be 
marked as_ indicated above. 

4. The public arc reminded that these requirements are not 
. new but compliance with them has not been insisted upon during 
the last feu years. The present position, however, renders 
compliance necessary and it is requested that the 'public will 
fully co-operate. , 
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Fine strong flavour, rich 
colour and low price 
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What a comfort and joy — what a marvellous invest- 
ment in trims of renewed energy and concentration. 
'And yet, even of those ‘who regularly seek tea’s 
beneficent aid, a great many fail to get the full bene- 
fit because they fail to follow the simple rules of 
good tea making. ’ 


•Turn to tea whenever you arc worried, tired* or 
lonely, biit -see that your tea is properly made. 
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ROOKS THAT INFLUENCED ME 

B0 B?ruLi<o, Dg.VSSRIMVASASAWW OH 


t i-a rut » man of one hook or o R 
l f<w select bonks That n 1° ,a 5 
Li'fe are no favourite bonks to v\b«c i 
1 t«COT 3 g*»u and again for inspiration or 
leisure Even the Ramayana I do not 
te»J «My i have read quite * lot m m> ’ 
bun*, though my taste is not so com 

fT^vniive or Indiscriminate ns that o 
‘toaiy whom l know. For instance, my 
«U fr\-nrl Professor K B Ratnanathan 
*tn fount the day too abort lor bis 
r»n lifl-j, was nmmvornus Fiom bim I took 
«»Ay lips 0 ip of them It ts Interesting 
H Heall Of railway novels and dete t»ve 
f ton 1« was ro Invtr Whatever do 
* *IMl tlYWP K book made, he would -«ay. 

1 <l us watt for a year and *<e ‘f ,l 
»*«*«• ,t, vn«ue" I have knovrr many 
f m 't* to whom the rra bnd <f these 
U« smoking nr chew ng. a 
'^It«ans n h Id on them and must be 
Without pause Lke finr ” 
ns lo’erraption brings oobapP !nc *" , 
** u* perbrmanci" erases to be a lively 
<n'Tr»»fit Npv« find of tU«r. I b*ve 
^ come t 0 Ivnk upon them ** * 
Irtnfbsjj ji a >rui grudge them even au 
cf ssy utse. From boyhood, books 


\Z'«2 p'urv els Ull 
.... v are of some real merit, I b*vtf 

lX K let them govern m\ conduct 
CO ?Xnfy my notions of right and wrong 

7 , .i .< <™= ev "y h " nk n ”' 1 ” 

„ W iser .oil imperceptibly effect, >ou 
,e of life's value. Hill I «(««" look n 
good book to >te seriously 1 -uK. close 

thoughts coUrsinR ..«»■> 

*"'> i rTy t '’hoyL, I lml...y, 

■;:cr^oA', Mo... r s- 

„ I T.tes li.lpetl toy grits th III ths 
Popular Tale Sell Help Slid 

.„ From Smiles s boohs I 

_ y , t sotnehnrv lurotii posy hy 
C ' T |, 0l)k t, I couhl ool lormul.te tlie 

Jl «w«. 1 '>■■* t; 

rest vvoh'us own fingers sod not oot of 

some esses .1 denies you hy she r 
L,„ of presents!. oo Your .dmii.lioo is 
fold sod TOO, fancy ucUcd, bu. no 
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lasting benefits seem to accrue. Take 
De Quincey for example. His pages are 
a lure, but I cannot testify that they add 
real profit to the mind or enhance one’s 
power of expression. At the other end 
are treasures of literature which affect you 
profoundly, but whose influence on your 
attitude to life or your conduct it is 
difficult to trace precisely. I would place 
in this x-tegory the great plays of 
Shakespeare and moving orations like those 
of Buike. Who can escape the instruction 
of Scott’s novels or the edification of 
George Eliot’s ? Wordsworth, Tennyson 
and Browning go deeper down in your 
nature and shape it to finer issues. 1 have 
felt the spell of these and other writers 
anil should be much the poorer if 
by any chance I lost what they have 
given roe. But I understand my business 
today is to mention the books that, 
above all others, have made roe what 
I am. .furnished my mind with its best 
material, directed ray habits and modes of 
thought, and informed my spirit with its 
characteristic aims and ideals. Such 
sources of mental and moral inspiration 
can be but few, and I should find it no 
easy task to define exactly or evaluate 
what ‘they have done for me. I tiust roy 
readers would bring their own particular 
experience from its intimate recesses to 
understand and Judge mine. Their charity 
and their indulgence to a fellow-traveller in 
the jungle of life 1 take for granted. 

A word of qualification is necessary 
before 1 begin an account of the sources 
from which flow the main elements of my 
build. Guidance to others is foreign to 
~v roy purpose. I do not venture to suggest 


that you should diink from the fountains 
where I slaked roy thirst. My avirxta may 
be your poison. Like theories and modes, 
books change from age to age, and fo* 
the nutriment of the mind it is idle to-^ 
expect our children to resort to the same 
foods that we ate. I have often expressed 
wonder that the school books now. in 
fashion differ so vastly from the ones on 
which we were brought up. The curricula 
of Universities are modified so slightly 
from year to year that we hardly notice , 
the change, but within a generation they 
accumulate formidably and make a 
revolution. Both in substance and in 
.manner the education of today differs from 
mine to such an extent that I marvel at 
the continuity that seems to bind In-* 
one whole the process by which the 
generations link themselves together. Is it a 
fact that the seminal books of the woild 
nre but a few and that in one form or in 
another they alore have been the firm rock 
on which in differing periods of histoiy 
differing philosophies, differing moralities, 
and differing sciences have been erected? 
Sometimes I think Yes and sometimes 
No.' Boiks for a time and books for 
all time — are there really two such classes? 
The Iliad and the Raviayaria can never 
die, so say our idealists. The Vedas, we 
swear, had no beginning and will have no 
end. Grand conceptions these, which it 
were vandalism to examine historically or 
appraise scientifically. To huw few of the 
world’s population of nearly two thousand 
million do they mean anything ? In our 
own homes they have long ceased to be 
a direct means of enlightenment, and 
Khtre they H( , exist only i„ to as |,u ra ,, 
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In unconnected fragments which l"<> e m0 " 
llim they reveal U then I "»“ e a 
Minus who have taught me the e sse!,c 
of what I know and believe, I do 
pretend even for a moment that y 
cannot find other or better guides to in 
WoiWs wisdom , 

Knowledge of scientific truths, thoug ‘ 
shifii from tune to time. » foundationa 
All other knowledge rests on it an 
fiKli&'d by u The most authoritarian o 
our Vedic preceptors put observation a 
experience above the word Every one 
hs who has been to school will reca t 
wonders which dawned upon him in ji 
science classes, destroying right an e 
many fondly cherished superstitions 
1 was fi st introduced to science boo^s, 

I grasped, with a sureness which n 
•stomshes me as 1 recall it, the scientific 
spirit, that is the spirit of scientific 115 qu ’ ^ 
f which doubts and questions and s nn 
from gen»ral ring beyond the ascertai ^ 
facts Tyndalls Lectures opened my e y 
first To the true methods of scie " 

- Another book of those early days w 
gw a permanent turn to mV thought was 
c a Collection of T H Huxley’* w,, ‘ ,n * 

tad spetcheS Cinta.n.ng a marvehou 

r Nature 

expisitton of Man's Place m 

Haider food followed in a few y e * TS 
the same source Few people ^ 
^tmumber now tl at the English en 
Eetleis senes includes a volume on Hu 
fiom the pen of Huxley Hume s ' 6 
dismissed in a brief chapter and t * T 
of the book is a gripping exposition o 
philosophy It was a F u y ^ , 

learned at college the elements ^ 
metaphysics and l would go r ° ^ ar 


,,y that liberal education « 

W,,h[ ' Ut Bn d ana Tl 0 'ar^rm;" 8 ,atu,o.ed 
lm ; n 7,; , " e d t„me, under examination, 

™ remember the slowness of my r«« r "»i 
’Tthe despair that often crushed me 
Hot I had intellectual pride and a fi.m 

srrr r. - u* > r i 

experience those .Hril.s - of W 
attend mental cor quests, and 
wherher at the moment or .. 
transcend all other human pleasure 7 
process was necessarily interrupted and 

P 8 , In the end, howev.r, by dint 
■uncertain in ine c “ u ’ , . r 

of hard reflection and meditation, I 

mastered the book, and the gam to my 
knowledge and power of consecutive 

thought was incalculable Srvera years 

later Huxley’s Evalu ton a«d EthtcS added 
. concluding chapter to tins aspect o 
my education Written m hi. most 

mature and attractive style, seems to 
supply » corrective to Hs original teach,, gs 
but, propeily slud.ed ,» only a sunple- 
men, thereto From He purely literary 
r mot of View, it is a master-piece wind. 

I would commend to my vounger readers 
To category belong Herhert 

Spencer's Sinology and John Stoat, Mills 
Satjrcnoa of »«;* Liberty, and 
- Thro Essrjs on Natural k'hpon 1 have 
„„t freshened up my memory for the 
occasion The oup.essions now recorded 
„e those left on my mind when I last 
le ,d 'hem It would obvfi u-ly be 
Inapproptiate to ascribe past ptcfercnces 
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to present feelings. Spencer overwhelmed 
me by the wealth of material on any. 
point gathered from all departments of 
human interest, and the touch of emotion 
that here and there warmed the treatment 
of his subject. Mill struck me as mine 
economical and selective in the use of 

words and perhaps not so copious of 

illustration. Reference to contemporaries 
and their modes of thought, was dispas- 
sionate and absolutely fair. The aim, one 
could see, was a genuine quest for the 
truth and not the establishment of favoured ' 
or partisan views It was a rare 
adventure to me — -of exploration and 

discovery in a fascinating sphere of 
speculation, all aglow with the excitement 
of a novice without a trace of prepossession. 
Recapture of my wonderment is not 

possible. All I can now recall is f that 

I was journeying in a region of captivat- 
ing ideas, at the same rime subtle bnd 
ptecise, imponderable and well-defined. To 
the extent that 1 am exact in thought 
„ and lucid in its presentation, and that my 
management of a topic is just, comprehensive 
ind helpful to the reader, I owe the virtues 
o the influence of these mighty teachers 
The foundations of tuy moral and spiritual 
nature Were laid by a large number of books, 
of which 1 will select three for the depth 
rod pervasiveness of their teaching. The 
AWi/Jt/rw of Marius Aurelius siirred me 
deeply by their utter sincerity and high* 
eouled philanthropy. Curious ns it may 
seem. To 1* toy took me captive by |,5 S 
Tfu Kingdom of God is uithin Yes, I 
rem-raber how the revelation CBrae on me 
with * rush. Much that I have read s i„ C e 
hi English eud Sanskrit is fully . on a 


level with it, but the way it carried the* 
citadel of my heart is an abiding memory, s 
which I would not lose lor the world. 
Tess of the D' Urbervilles gave a vision, 
as bright as it was clear, of a prnblem 
that had long been vexing me, nhd for the 
first time in my experience, set the position' 
of women in ^coirect perspective. Hardy, 

I have no doubt, meant to startle a 
convention-ridden and heartless world to a 
consciousness of the essence of chastity by' 
his sub-title "The Story of a Pure Woman". 
It is audacious, but he makes it out to be 
just and proper. The taint is ii ilicted on 
Tess while she is hardly aware of what is 
happening and, the sinister consequence 
following, she has to pay the severest 
penalty that is exacted of her sex. Society* 
is no doubt heartless in such cases, but 
Hardy makes society almost fiendish in its 
persecution of pocr Tess. The victim of a 
cruel wrong, her subsequent life of high 
purpose and good deeds do$s not avail her, 
and at the end disaster, black and utter 
disaster, overtakes "her until it seems To the 
reader that Tragedy herself must be horrified. 
Our Ahalya, who is in a way suggested 
to our thoughts by the 5t ory of Tess, 
escapes lightly in comparison, (hough her 
tin was committed consciously far the rapture 
of It. If tve reduced the Ramaynna scale 
to human proportions, her penance cleansed 
her soon enough, and it needed only' Rama’s 
touch to restore the unsullied charm, that 
Brahma had given her at birth. Hindu* 
society has treated her with divine Indulgence. 
She is placed first a&ong the five good 
women whose names We only to be 
remembered once a day to rid us or our 
grossest sins. Only one of these, Mandodari 
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a 1 perfectly white record Srta h» 

,t,.p*r agamsl her, however unjust. 
Dmipadl had more husbands than one 
The last one Tara, .1 she b the "tie ot 
Bnt .spat!, was unfaithful ; if she is the Rama 
Jioiherome, changed lierhusbanrf three tim 
To say the least, tins H a perplexing 
o( good women Yet I am - persuade 
tut it js indicAtive of a highly tolerant 
! »id understanding attitude towards woman, 

. ftbicn dates back to a very early per' 01 
" n our story. How time and custom hive 
Wdened our hearts today! We have 
forgotten the natural standards tlie 
trtly time and become the slaves of false 
Wea’s utterly inconsistent with our nature 
» Vuman beings Thespnngs of character 
would be put » bed, conduct would be 

ifgnhted justly, and life would be happy 
»H round, If the relations between men 
*od women could be based on mutual 
fotbejtanefc and understanding as in olden 
*nd forgiveness and tolerance were 
regarded as excellences not only in wives 
i>tit equally i n husbands 
Society " j Q( j C ed from several angles In 
tyjlutrablet No doubt individuals m»ke 
* oietj and contribute to its shifting phases 
*0 diffetent witys p u t „t any given moment 
out ptesenl state of evolution the 
P’rt'Uie upnn us of law. custom, economic 
sotdttmtw, hygimtc environments and other 
Actors Is such that from th- cradle 
In a very limited 


lu the gr-ve it is only ... - 

that we are. the architects of our 
0lf n fortune, and rosy be held responsible 
f°r what wc are and what we do Saints 
lni « nwwW t\ kr» arise out of the soil 
tr d atmosphere Properly understood, this 

bvth ought to have overpowering luducncc 


- our j“'Y-'\t e :e ,k rf.arwr^;;‘ 

T™ l the met lorceiul and convmung 

h ° me ' rfe story « one of Ik. 

“ 11 the events and characters 

.ptcvofrfm^.^- the 

- 

:r s rr 

of experience » M m a ,e capable 

j„st so tnuc wist . a exjllrd 

t B ,i r;w vet Wtse. however powerful.’ 
m , Tn 1 « « a stttfy ”f tins book without 

who « , h e compelling majesty 

being summmed wnh i * o| a 

i:c:rco; offend : » :; 

L td th.s book, i hid 

et- - tt^";-rr E of 

tmtl td -ttya. once and 
benefit l the lull by lb. treasures that t.s 

, have kept to the end The 
T hold to be almost without a /•»-■ '“v 

1 If hterattire Whether we judge by 

worlds literature vat ,ely 

lhe grandeur of * 

o, characters port a, =6, ^ makes 

^tteXuUrea... « tank, amongst rfm 
noblest monumenls ol the poetic ««>» 
To .hose Who cannot read .. m the on » , 
l would nnhes.Ut.ngly recommend resort 
,o translations Even through medra the 
narrative sh.ne, wrth rrch br.lhance The 
W1 „ say that .1 you eauuot scale the 
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sanctity oC h.s word once given end etvore 
he would abandon Iter, Lakstimma and lie 
itself before abandoning a F'°“'» 5 Thes ' 
tujti protestations were put to tbe le5t e,e 
long Not indeed in an attempt to maintam 
hti fidelity to a solemn undertaking ' ot 
dhsrras, inexorable dharma came to um 
dtmse forms His personal honour an 
tne porky of the Ikshvakn race were 
inextricably mixed and no sacrifice was too 
great to preserve it Twice wlien h« queen s 
nime w»s called m question, he threw 
to the wolves Then Lakshmana's life Uy 
forfeit when he left his post of duly under 

the cruel compulsion of circumstances 
Visishtha had to intercede to get the penalty 


■^7d „,.o banishment The mo- 
tions ordered by Rama were at first loud y 
orntested against, but as the iron strength 
of his will became known, people submitted 
„ ,o the decrees of bhnd ate Tits 
,s eloquent testimony not only to 
sempiternal validity of the .deals that le 
ahtorced but to the mighty ascendancy 
"'established over the heart, o. those 
that came under Ins mttuence - The author 
W hn conceived and del, nested the character 
0 r Rama In such convincing detail as rte 

have m the Rvmyan* - - su P teme 8 en ' U ’’ 
Poet, prophet or seer has seldom presenledj 
, 0 the mind of mtn so noble an apotheosis 

of duty a 


Sdwaita as the Culmination of Mathematics 

BY Stir S V R AM AMURTl, KCIE, C.C, 


A rithmetic » the basis of mathe 

matics The unit one Is the basis 
of arithmetic The unity of the perceiver 
h the basis of the unit one 

What is one of anything ? ^ 13 as 

much as the consciousness of the perceiver 
recognises as adequated to present a 

quvhty,. We see mangoes As the quality 
of the mango grows out of the egeneuc 
quality of fruit, it is the perceiver that 
stamps hinmlf on the quality of ftuit and 
makes one mango after another He calls 
oat one, as he stamps out one mango 
Tne unit Is, thus the stamping of the 
Universal by the individual There are 
three levels, -where this equation between 
the individual mnd the universal is made 


At the level of matte;, the Universe is 
reduced to equal and undlstmgu.shable 
atoms of smaller an 1 smaller dimensions 
of fewer and fewer categories The atoms 
of matter gave place to electrons and 
protons and a few others of the same 
kind At the level of mind, the Universe 
,s reduced to eqial units, Vach represented 
by the number one Th-re are various 
types of numbers integral and fractional 
rational and irrational, algebraic aid 
transcendental At the bottom of al 
these is the number one It represents ar 
atom of mmd Back of the atoms o 
matter and of mmd is the one die of th 
Spirit It is one without a second Wit 
this die, the perceiver marks out th 
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perceived universe and number and 
atomocity emerge at the levels of mind 
and matter. The atoms of matter are 
divided. The atoms of mind are both 
united and divided. In spirit, there is qo 
division. Nor is there union, for spirit is 
one without a second. 

Mind exposes itself in thoughts. Matter 
exhibits itself in things. Neither thoughts 
nor things are indeed primal. They are 
different aspects of reality, yielded by 
analysis. Science and philosophy have 
been popularly differentiated as studies of 
Quantity and quality. There is need to 
petceive the common basts of quantity 
and quality. Long ago when I tried 
to reconcile the oneness of Indian 
philosophy with the manyness of 
science, I found light in a sentence 
of Bergson that u quantity is incipient 
quality". Conversely we may say 
that quah tv is a range of quantity. A 
range of frequencies yields the quality of 
colour. Another) range of frequencies yields 
us the qu-lity of sound. Perhaps with 
greater knowledge, we could find the ranges 
of number which yield us the qualities 
associated with the other senses. Ranges 
of quantity having yielded quality, the 
aurnmation of all quality is the One, that 
. is the supreme class of classes. Conversely, 
the unity of the universe is the die that 
maths off the units of the universe. 

Mathematics is not merely the texture 
of the thought of man but also of the 


being of matter. Nature rarely makes 
mistakes in arithmetic in her creation. 
Cotton may be defined by the chromosome 
number 12. The succession of chromosome 
numbers at different levels seems to yield 
the hierarchy of life — plants and animals, 
mosquitoes and men. Agro-biology yields 
equations valid for many crops, in many 
countries, under widely varying conditions. 
Mathematics is thus not merely an emanation 
from the mind. Equally it is an emanation 
from matter. Should not mathematics be 
then also an emanation from spirit from 
which both mind arid matter emerge ? In 
India, mathematics like other forms of 
thought has fl >wed from spiritual intuition. 
In the school oi Relativists to which 
Eddington and Jeans belong, we see 
a reverse flow from mathematics to mysticism. 

Matter, mind and spirit — these are the 
fundamental entities of the Universe. 
Pore mathrrrietics is „ the self-analysis of 
mind. Applied mathematics is the ’analysis 
of matter by mind. It Is the basis of the 
science. What is the mathematics of the 
rrlatinn of mind and spirit ) 

Mathematics is both analysis and 
synthesis. Mathematics deals with both 
the unfolding and refolding of self, with 
the passage of Brahman to Atman and 
bark to Brahman. Mathematics yields not 
merely a static vision but also a dynamic 
vision Adwaiu is thus not only the 
culmination of mathematics. It is too the 
foundation of mathematics. 


THE FUNCTION OF MUSEUMS 

IN THE MASS EDUCATION OF INDIA 

By Dr GILBERT J TOWLtR, D Sc, tric, rR San i, rNi 


M ANX years ago I had occasion to give 
some evening lectures in Metallurgy of a 
semi popular character to an audience of 
practical men, most of whom carried on 
small foundries and other local industries 
involving a knowledge of the properties 
and working of the more common metals 
Natuially in dealing with foundry work 
the •behaviour o! metals on cooling had to 
be considered «»nd I was rather proud of 
a fine specimen of crystallised steel which 
had been given me as a museum piece by 
a works manager in Middlesborough, the 
specimen having been recovered _ from an 
unexpectedly large mass of molten metal 
cooling abnormally slowly It naturally 
served as an excellent lecture illustration 
of the various characteristic forms which 
might occur under different foundry con- 
ditions and more generally to the whole 
subject of crystals and crystallisation 

One of my audience was a specialist 
since Ins business was concerned chiefly 
With making shapes for hat makers This 
good man was much interested and vie 
became quite friendly so that he asked me 
to come and have lea with him and to 
see his foundry He was a well to do 

man in a simple nay and I came in for 
an excellent Lancashire "high tea » after 
We had Inspected his foundrj Talking 
over the subject ol rry lecture he seemed 
to me unaccountably at a loss m describ 
mg the specimen of crystallized steel whtch 
1 had shown the class ari^ I then discovered 
that the word "crystal was quite unfamiliar 
.. - 2 


to him He was thus unable quickly to put 
into words some ol the foundry problems 
which he wished to discuss with roe Yet 
he was obv ibusly an intelligent and success- 
ful practical foundry expert and a man of 
business He was just unfamiliar with a 
word I on the other hand might well 
have been ignorant of a word well under- 
stood by steel melters, vt~ what is known 
as the "nature of the fractured surface of 
a test piece 

The Incident would seem to indicate the 
difference between what may be termed 
"natural* and "academic* education 

Here, surely, is the place of the museum 
In education By well chosen exhibits 
interest is awakened through the eye and 
afterwards the spoken and later still the ' 
written word can be assimilated This is, 
after all the experience of most of us To 
expect to learn about the insides of one’s 
first motor car by reading a handbook is 
generally vain Only after visual examrn®. 
tion of the actual car and more particularly 
after some tribulation and a baptism of oil 
received while crouching in the garage pit, 
does real comprehension begin 

In the light of the foregoing it has seemed 
to me that before the elementary school 
with its slate and blackboard must come 
the museum and the actual making visible 
of the '■lords later to be used 

The museum I have m mind is the 
museum (or Mass e <i,tcm,m designed mainly 
for that actually illiterate or thnae 
enterinft upon the literary pall, Th „ b 
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no means implies the unintelligent, but 
only the ill informed. How man y villagers 
have e.g. ever seen the seal How many 
have seen a large town ? How many 
realise that the world is a globe and that 
it goes round that sun? Where do they 
think are England and America ? 

It is indeed generally the recognised 
objective of the worker in " village uplift " 
to provide the village with the cultural 
opportunities of the town and so stem the 
“ drift” to the towns with its consequent 
loss of vitality to the nation. 

The experience both of Germany and of 
Russia would lend encouragement to the 
view that the museum by the appeal to the 
eye is the best agent to awaken the 
villager, who in India is the ryot, to his 
real place and power in the community, 
to awaken him to a true self respect. 

But art and science soon would fade 
And commerce dead would full 
If tho ryot ceased to reap and sow 
Tor tbe ryot foods them all. 

In Russia the orthodox religion has been 
barred, not without reason, as “ dope for 
t^e masses," 1 have only read of the 
Russian itinerant museum in the writings 
of Bernard Pares, Julian Huxley and others 
and in modern Russian fiction, but it is 
' evident it may well play a very important 
part in the marvellous cultural drive of which 
, the world if well aware. Its exhibits will 
no doubt be concerned with the future 
rather than with the past. 

In Germany too from my personal 
knowledge the future held a prominent 
place in museum exhibits, but ia the days 
when I -visited the Hygiene exhibition in 
Dresden, later converted into a means of 
mass instiuctioD, tbe future there appealed 


to was the expectation of war and all the 
exhibits were arranged to shew their effect 
on the number of men available for the 
army of the Fatherland. The result ol this 
obsession is now manifest. 

For the Indian instructional museum, 
then, we must look, it is true, to the future, 
but to the future of which Ruskin spoke, 
when it should be considered as much a 
victory “to get a ; barren field sown a$ to 
get an eared field stripped.’’ 

Even the old fashioned Museum with Us 
ancient stones and fossil bones still awakens 
some kind of curious interest in the family 
patty out for a holiday or why should 
troops of women and children visit the 
chemical and biochemical laboratories of the 
Indian Institute of Science, as they used to 
do, it must be confessed to the irritation 
of the professor in charge, if the sight of 
unaccustomed and mysterious things should 
not itself be an entertainment and an 
awakening apart from any understanding of 
their true significance ? 

To the student of history and antiquities 
and of indigenous art such a museum as 
the one in Baroda, of which a careful 
description has recently been pu 6 fished, 
will find occupation far many hours of 
study. To the advanced university or 
specialist worker such a museum may be 
of the greatest benefit.' I remember well 
how the excellent geological section in the 
University Museum in Manche’ster made my 
study of geology something much more 
than a mere book cramming - preparation 
for the examination, but was rather a living 
objectification of the entertaining lectures of 
Boyd Dawkins. Here were examples of the 
actual bones of the animals and weird 
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creatures mentioned in his discourses, all 
set out moreover in due order of their 
appearance in lime. 

The museum' under present discussion is 
..to reach those to whom even the concep- 
tion of time is * only dimly attained. Last 
year's harvest perhaps or with the children 
last year's festival may remain, but what 
is Akbar to him or he to Akbar ? Does 
he even know the name of the present 
Viceroy ? 

What he needs to know is what many 
of us learnt in our childhood years. Somehow 
or other we came to know that we could 
float paper boats in the bath, that even a 
big heavy kite would fly in the air, that 
cats were quite different in their ways from 
dogs Some of us in our very early years 
may have seen and wondered at the sea. 
Even it may be, have had early glimpses 
of countries other than the one which 
became our home, and have wondered, as 
one small child did," whether it was the 
same moon over England that he had seen 
in the night sky of France. All these and 
many other items of knowledge came without 
conscious effort by reason that we lived on 
an island not far away from different 
countries and people. We lived in towns 
and saw the shops and all the manifold 
contents full as they were of infinte avenues 
of knowlege. Then there were the docks 
and the ships. “Where are you going to all 
you big steamers” ? 

How are we to bring all these flashlights 
on knowledge to the ryot in the village ? 
Clearly they must he brought to him for 
how can he be expected to travel hundreds 
of miles before he can see even the count- 
less things which come naturally within 


the knowledge of a British child or even a 
street urchin in a coastal town in India? 
How are we to bring the world to the 
village if we cannot bring the village to 
the world ? 

Thinking these .things over, it would 
seem that first of all in our museum for 
mass education we must have a good sized 
globe so set up that it can be viewed from - 
every quarter and may be turned about 
and rotated' for ease of observation. Then 
there should be paintings and coloured 
photographs of the sea and of ships and 
“big steamers” 

Pictures there must be showing typical 
scenes from the various countries of the 
world, their people and their activities, such 
as thousands of Indian soldiers will be 
describing to their friends and families in 
the village. Long ago in England there 
used to be panoramas which set out on a 
slowly moving great cutain travel pictures 
from all over the world. Now of course 
there is the cinema and educational 

touts for the children. It is stated 
that both in Russia and indeed in 

India the tours have been found too 

time-consuming, quite apart from the 

expense Of greater importance would 
seem to be the need for easy access to 
the museum at all times of the day just 
like an ordinary museum or art gallery in 
a city or town. 

Illiteracy introduces the difficulty of the 
impossibility of descriptive labels. Clearly” 
descriptions must be vocal by fairly loudspeak- 
ing dictaphones or gramophone records. These 
might be arranged in little peepshows on 
the penny in the slot principle although 
capable of being operated without charge. 
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Ihere will need to be a well qualified and 
enthusiastic guide to the exhibits, to be 
appealed to when any difficulty arises or 
explanation is needed, or to give formal 
expositions at stated hours. 

The next step to the* knowledge of the 
world will be the elementary further details 
which lead to some knowledge of the why 
as well as the hoi v Where do the sun 

and moon go to when they leave the sky ? 
Why does the wind blow ? Where do the 
clouds come from ? Why do some things 
burn and others not ? What is the wind 
made of? And many other such questions 
which accompany the early awakening of 
the scientific attitude of mind — the substitu- 
tion of superstition by understanding. Some 
of us learnt these things from admirably 
wriffen children’s elementary booklets of 
sciences. Chief among these was the 
"Child’s Guide to Knowledge" the first 
question being who made the World? and 
the answer was "The great and good God," 
thus starting on a note common to all 
religions. 

' Many pages of questions followed 
comprising all items of information which 
should be common to the equipment of 
every good citizen such as "What is bread 
made of” ? "What is coal and where does it 
come from ?" - (Think of the different 
signification of n piece^of coal to an Indian 
villager and a qualified modern chemist!) 
Followed questions about the otigin and 
production of things daily met with— sugar, 
cotton, coffee, salt, wool, sealing wax, to 
mention a few that come quickly to mind. 
It was in fact a child’s technical encyclopedia 
and from actual experience it can be 
testified to be more fascinating than an old 


fashioned fairy tale. Is not- indeed the 
fairy tale of science if properly related 
more worthy of attention than at any rate 
some of the cruder fantasies of the nursery 
writers, just as the history of real saints 
and heroes is better than legends of. 
doubtful authority. 

In our museum the Child's Guide would 
be expanded by models and pictures. 

A further stage in education would be 
represented by the subjects handled in such 
works 'as Huxley’s and Gregoy's Physiography 
which comprises maps and map-readings, 
springs and rivers, composition of the 
atmosphere, temperature and pressure of the 
air and from these will naturally follow . 
simple mechanisms such as pumps and 
windmills and steam boilers illustrated were 
possible by working models. 

Finally perhaps wdl come village and 
town sanitation and the relation between 
them and the national well being depending 
as it does on good food and pure and 
ample water. 

To summarise therefore such a museum 
if properly and energetically controlled and 
operated would enable any willing even if 
illiterate visitor to assimilate much of the 
natural education which is the privilege of 
the western educated literate child, Granted 
that it would need the enthusiasm of the 
Russian social wotkers if the staff and 
instruction is to be forthcoming. Whether 
this will equal the enthusiasm of facile 
political slogans remains to be seen. 

Further it is likely that the first question 
to be asked by "the powers that be” is 
what will all these museums cost? and the 
answer naturally will depend on how many' 
it is proposed to instal and equip? 
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literate the equivalent of the visual message 


As a first approximation it may perhaps 
be assumed that a museum would be 
appreciated at any centre where it has been 
found practicable to inaugurate a system of 
compost making from the municipal refuse 
and to tram the necessary staff Already 
itinerant cinemas are m operation 1 1 connec 
turn with the organisation for instruction m 
compost making superintended by Dr C N 
Acharya Chief B ochem st and which already 
comprises more than 400 centre* 

In the U “S A in addition to travelling 
cinemas the outlying (arms eagerly await 
the travelling libraries winch supply to the 


of the museums 

The re*l cost will necessarily depend oh 
how much of the equ pment can be 
supplied in India Having regard to the 
technical ability available in the cinema and 
illustrated journalistic world and the wstru 
ment makers who would be available for 
model making there need be no requisition 
for overseas supply and so the museums 
would really be costless the money tokens 
invoiced being supplied by Government and 
merely circulating in the country Men 
and materials are the capital required 
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BV Mk. R. j. VENKATESWARAN 


T HE term ‘His Majesty's Opposition ' 
Was first used in just. To day, 
however, it has become a regular and 
essential part of the British constitution. 
Every general election produces not only 
a government but also an opposition. The 
opposition is His Majesty’s alternative 
government. The government members sit 
on the front bench to the right of the 
Speaker and the leaders of the opposition 
sit on the front bench to his left. A 
slight change in voting in the next general 
election, however, will be sufficient to 
make government and opposition change 
places. 

The chief function of the opposition is 
to criticise the government In totalitarian 
states, all opposition is crushed and it is 
impossible for tbe citizens to see “the 
other side of the question ", Democracy, 
however, depends on the foundation of 
public opinion and the opposition plays a 
very important part in educating the public 


dictum that the task of the opposition is to 
oppose should not be quite literally under* 
stood and acted upon, for the working of 
government would be very difficult if the 
opposition always opposes the - government 
and never co-operates even on non-contro* 
vential issues of public importance and 
benefit. The purpose of the opposition is 
to offer constructive criticism and not to 
obstruct the government. There are, 
however, occasions when obstruction may 
be quite justified. The members of the 
Irish Nationalist Party, for instance, could 
be hardly blamed if they deliberately 
adopted obstructionist tactics in order to 
wreck the Act of Union. Again, when a 
government attempt to rush through any 
measure against popular will, the opposition 
will be quite justified in demanding that it 
may be submitted (o the people. It is 
however rather difficult to interpret this 
principle, because both the government and 
the opposition will interpret the popular 


in political principles. The criticisms 
levelled against the government by the 
opposition are generally the criticisms of 
ordinary individuals, and the answers of 
the government are really replies to the 
questions raised by the man in the street. 
The debate in the legislatures are conducted 
in public so that the citizens might be 
kept informed of the activities of their 
representatives. Secret sessions have no 
place in a democracy though, however, in 
extraordinary circumstances secrecy may 
be justified. 

. The opposition should discharge its duty 
with a high sense of responsibility. The 


opinion in their own way. For Instance, (h e 
Conservatives obstructed the Parliament Bill 
and the Home Rule Bill in 1912. The 
Liberal Government nuts Me to liars 0 
majority after 1910 only irilh Labour a „d 
hiA SU PP°«- So the Conservatives main. 
Lined that the Liberal, bad no mandate for 
either because the r r!s h voted for • the 
Parliament Bill to secure Home Rule and 
Great Britain had produced V majority 
against both. 


But in normal times the opposition 
should ofTer its full co-operation to the 
government. The Government also should 
be r r 'P"«l 10 give a respectful 
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hearing to the Views ot the opposition and 
profit by them The leader of the oppost 
tion in England is even paid a regular 
salary from the funds of the State to enable 
him to discharge his duty without the 
distraction of earning a living 

The House of Commons has adopted a 
number of devices in order to check the 
obstructionist tactics of recalcitrant minorities 
As early as 1604, a rule was framed 
under which a motion that * the previous 
question be now put**, if earned, caused 
a vote on the main question to be taken 
forthwith But later on, the “previous 
question ° rule was found inadequate, and 
so a number of special regulations were 
introduced which pass under the general 
name of closure 

There are '•thiee forms of closure, 
namely, the simple closnre, the guillotine 
(or closure by compartments) and the 
Kangaroo The simple closure rule says 
that after a question has been proposed 
any member may move that the question 
be now put and it will be put forthwith, 
and decided without amendment or 
debate provided the Chair is satisfied that 
such a motion does not infringe the rights 
ol the minorities Thus discussion may be 
- cut-off at any time— even while a member 
is speaking — and a vote precipitated It w 
however laid down that at least hundred 
members should vote in favour of such 
a motion 

In 1893, the House of Commons 
Introduced a new procedure for closure 
known as the guillotine, under which the 
House agreed in advance upon an allot* 
raeot of time to the various parts of the 


measure, debate on each part being 
terminated when the applied time arrived 
and a vote thereupon taken on that part 

The third form of closure, nicknamed 
kangaroo, empowers the Speaker to select 
only those amendments which appear to 
raise the essential issues 

The application of these forms of closure 
imposes heavy responsibilities on the 
presiding officer, and it is interesting to 
observe that the Speaker of the House of 
Commons ha. generally discharged hts 
delicate duties without any party bias and 
has become a synonjm for dignify and 
impartiality 


NEW YEAR, 1946 

By IAN HOYLE, S J 

-.♦5SS34-* 

Though hero and there a stroke may have 
cloven 

Asunder the warp of tho fading $ oar. 

May the oncoming jear be unrivenly woven 
\tith tho joy of all wo hold dear 

If old were dear, may tho now be dearer 
\\ ith bells or peace jn ft ringing , 

And if thus it bo dearer, the rhimo will eound 
nearer 

The mueic my heart la Binging 

I know not if shapes that before me aro looming 
As vaguely ns forme in the dawn appear. 

Are potnla of /towers with sweetness blooming 
Or are thorns in the coming Now Year 

But whether my path through the year that 
ia coming 

W ind over the award, or a barren slope ^ 

My heart like a bee is busily humming 
A tune of a N ew Y ear's hope 



POET SHELLEY AND HINDUISM 

By RAO Saiieb C. HAYAVADANA RAO 


iN liis letter to Maria Gisborne Shelley 

I wrote thus 

WSiMi b man mnrrtwt, dies or tnrns Hindoo, 
lit* licit friend# hear no moro of lum. 

Shelley lived between 1 '792-1 821 
He was never in India and has no 
contact with Hindus. It is a moot question 
ns to what exactly he meant by the phrase 

II turns Hindoo" and then suggesting that 
the naan is “no more" heard of. It might, 
perhaps be imagined that he was paying a 
compliment to the all-absoibing character 
of the socio-religious organisation known 
general/ as Hinduism, M*ny distinguished 
writers have for long dealt on this distinc- 
tive assimilative aspect of Hinduism 
“Provided one intolerant, any one can be a 
Hindu in thought, word and deed without 
forfeiting any of his chetished opinions 
whatever they may do. Both Saivism and 
Vaishnavism ate in complete agreement in 
their highest forms in this particular matter 
Neo-platonic ideas occur scattered through 
the writings of Shelley, as indeed in 
Shakespeare. We know that Neo-platonkm 
ns a system of philosophy originated in 
Alexandii* about the beginning of the 3rd 
century AD., under irfloences which were 
largely Hindu This system of philosophy 
tesolvcd the Absolute or God, into the 
incarnation thereof in the Loga«, or reason, 
of tn*n. It aimed »t demonstrating the 
graduated transition from the absolute object 
to the personality of man. Whether it was 
a concretion of European thcoght and Hindu 
mysticism, as it has been suggested, or an 
attempt at' the absorption into Christian 

* t-isophy and Christian mysticism of 
‘ philosophical ideas it is unnecessary 

.^'± ' . - 


to pursue here. But it may be useful to 
remember that Shelley’s revolutionary mind, 
developed under the influence of William 
Godwin, absorbed several of these Funda- 
mental ideas associated with the -cardinal , 
philosophical tenets of Hinduism and 

spoken rf generally as Neo-platonism. 
Perhaps, it may be equally useful .to 
remember that Shelley became, under 

these influences, “ ail enthusiast lor 

huma'nity generally," as Professor Sa'tntsbury 
says, 11 and towards individuals a man of 
infinite generosity and kindliness." Shelley ■ 
was pre-eminently the poet of lyric 
emotion, subtle and most musical interpreter 
of vague, spiritual longing and intellectual 
desire. His poems form together ° the 


most sensitive", as Stopford Brooke says, 

“ the most imaginative and -the most 
musical and the least tangible lyrical poetry 
we possess." This* is a just tesjitnate. $. 
Shelley’s poetry, like his very nature, can, 
be understood only through sympathy* 1 
rather than through criticism. No English 
poet is more remote from those tangible ' 
facts of life which daily engross European 
life, none has fewer points of contact with 


the average menrat state of the average " 
min of Enrort. Llk-5 hi, Iarh 

SMH-y “»" s from the oa.th a , a ' 

of tiro; and hi, „„„ rMch „ ns f[om 
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taB tench of h„ o,t OIe . if we hav . in 
n, te love .ho c ron„d „ stia)| be cauchl - 
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his metaphysical background than for an 
average European Take the following 
lines from Prometheus Unbound — 

(act 2 5) 

My song nan end anted boat 
\\ htch l ke a rice ping ewsn doth float 
Upon tl o nth er am •*« of thy sweet Ringing 
Take this again, from the same poem 
which occurs in Act 3 1 

We too will a nV on tbo will wave* of rain 
Fven ns » vulture an 1 a annke o [spent 
Drop twisted in inntticil 1© flgl t 
Into a *1iorelo»s sea 
Later, in Act 3 3 we read — 

Death m th© veil whch th so who hvo eall 
life I 

They rirop and it is I fted 

Or tl e d dl « icor of self I ve*l Ignoranco 

In hoxes Philosophy the following lines 
occur — 


The fountains mingle with tl o mci 
And tl e m era with the ocean 
Tho winds of hoa\cn m x for ovor 
W ith a sweet emotion 
\otl ng in the vrorl 1 is single 
\I1 th rgs by o Is v In i re 
In ono another a bt ng n nglo 
Win not I with thine 

The mystic idea*- with which the 
writings of Shelley are so full and so very 
highly appreciated may be better under- 
stood from the Hindu philosophical point 
of view than from lie purely European 
This is a significant fact that has to be 
remembered in interpreting Shelley and 
the lines that we have quoted from his 
Letter to Maria Gtsbome furnish the clue 
to this interpretation of Shelley 


THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION 

HOW RACIAL PROBLEM WAS SOLVED 

B\ DR A B RUDRA 


T HE Dominion of Cana la started its 
career with only four provinces 
Quebec, Ontario (formerly 1 nown as lower 
and upper Canadi an! (forming a s ngl“ 
unit) Nova Scotia and New Brunswick In 
cour*« of time new provinces came in and 
today tlrre are alt gelher nine provinces 
At the head of the Canadian federation 
tl ere is a Governor General who is appointed 
by th<* King on tie a luce of the Dominion 
Government The real executive however 
h the Cabinet wl idi is fallowing the well 
known British practice responsible to the 
federal Hi use of Commons It is now an 
accept* 1 p hii al principle that tie two 
dr trmint races in Canada Bn»ish*m! French 
as well as tie different geegrajh cal areas 
scouTd be fanly leprtsrrted cu tl e Cabinet — 
3 


though of course, sppointments arc naturally 
made on party lines At the hesd df each 
provincial government there r a Lieutenant 
Governor app inted and disraissible by the 
federal government But real power is in 
the hands of a provincial ministry chosen 
on British Jtne9 

The Federal Parliament is bicameral The 
Upper House or the Senate has 96 members 
all of whom are nominated for life by the 
Dominion Government on party considers 
(ions The prov mcts are one qually represented 
on the Senate but tin. four zones into 
which Canada is divided are given equal 
number of seats The lower House or the 
House of Commons is elected by universal 
suffrage for r period of 5 yean subject to 
earlier dissolution Tie provinces are 
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represented on the basis of population. 
Quebec has a fixed number of 05 seats, 
and the other provinces are, after every 
decennial census, given seats proportionately. 

If the same party holds office during 
more than one Parliament, the practice is 
to have a French Canadian Speaker in the 
second Parliament if the previous Speaker 
was a Britisher and vice versa. The House 
lias also a rule that the Speaker and the 
Deputy Speaker should not be of the same 
race. 

Appointments to all offices in Parliament, 
high or low, are, in general, made with 
reference to racial differences. Both English 
and French can be used in debate. 

Unlike the United States, Canada has no 
system of parallel Federal Coutts Provincial 
courts dispose of cases involving Dominion 
and Provincial laws. At the head of the 
whole judicial system stands the Supreme 
Court. The Privy Council still remains the 
final court. Its criminal jurisdiction has 
already been eliminated, and Us remaining 
jurisdiction now continues by sufferance. 

A federal constitution being aimed at, 
subjects of legislation have been allocated 
between the Dominion and provincial 
legislatures by the Constitution Act itself. 
Education is a provincial subjects but there 
is. provision for central Interference in order 
to protect the rights of denominational 
educational institutions. Agriculture and 
immigration are concurrent subjects, that is, 
both the Centre and the Province have the 
right to legislate on these subjects, central 
' law prevailing in case of conflict. The 
provinces have ’ exclusive power over 16 
enumerated subjects. The Dominion Parlia- 
ment has general power of legislation 


outside the subjects assigned exclusively to 
the provinces. It has, besides, exclusive 
power of legislation irt respect of 29 
enumerated subjects, notwithstanding anything 
to the contrary in the Act. 

The constitution of Canada is clearly 
federal in character, though it has. in fi* e 
words of Professor Kennedy, a unitary bias- 
The centre was advisedly given a strong 
position in order to avoid the possibility of 
the outbreak in Canada of anything like 
the disastrous civil war that almost disrupted 
the federal system of the United States— a 
dire calamity which, it was thought, could 
not have happened if the Federal Govern- 
ment of America were strong. 

The Federal Constitution of Canada has 
its defects and its critics. But the fact is 
undeniable that it has worked quite w*-ll 
over a long period, and has never been 
under serious strain. And it is most 
significant that, instead of accentuating and 
inflaming racial and religious bitterness and 
antagonism, it has largely eliminated both. 
If the race problem in Canada has not 
entirely disappeared, its potentiality for 
mischief no longer exists. The French* 
Canadians who form about one-third -of the 
total population of Canada are now well 
content with their status — there is no more 
any talk of secession National feeling in 
Canada has grown more and more intense. 
The citizens of Canada are first of all 
Canadians, and secondly citizens of a 
particular province or members of a 
particular race or religious group. 

What a •change— what a .transformation— 
has the federal constitution brought about 
in the course of less than three-quatters of 
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r cemur> l Yes, the change is really amazing 
Consider for a moment how the French 
and the British populations of Canada stood 
in relation to each other prior to the 
advent of the new Constitution, 'Ifound/ 
wrote Durham m his classic Report, two 
nations warring in the bosom of a single 
state’ C iramumcations in those days in that 
vast country were ill developed and highly 
unsatisfactory People m Canada knew little^ 
of one another, and much less of tl £ 
maritime provinces The different colonies 


tions— to which each of them was deeply 
attached The people, at any rate, the vast 
majority of them, became apathetic 
and even prepared for dissolution and 
disintegration That was the picture in the 
sixties of the last century. Surely, the 
change effected by the constitution of 1867 
is remarkable, and is responsible for the 
present position of Canada in the Empire 
and m world politics — Broadcast from 
Dacca 


HINDU COLONIES IN THE FAR .EAST 

Bv FROF k a heelakanta SASTRI, M a 


T he spread of Hindu civilization to the 
Eastern lands across the seas and its 
development through several centuries is 
still a relatively little known chapter of 
India’s history, at least in India The 
researches of French and Dutch archaeo 
logins in Indo China and Insulmdia carried 
out lor the most part since the beginning 
of the current century have brought to 
light a New India of which the history and 
culture for the first fourteen centuries of 
the Christian rrR are seen to bear the 
^closest possible resemblance to those of the 
mother country The Greek and Arab 
geographers often counted these lands as 
part of India, and the civilization in historical 
times arose ftom an extension to them of 
the same process as gave rise to th** Indo- 
Aryan civilization of India Small bands 
of adventurous colonists go and settle m 
selected spots of an unknown country in 
the midst of a tel»tvvely barbarous population, 
by the superiority of their language, social 
institutions and cultural establish meets they 


make themselves acceptable to the local 
population and succeed m a short time in 
Hinduising and civilizing the whole land 
and establishing more or less powerful 
kingdoms, continue to maintain a fairly live 
contact with the mother country on the one 
side and China on the other and develop 
into great centres of industry and trade, 
religion, architecture and the arts Prof 
R C Majumdar is one of the few scholars 
»n India that has devoted a considerable 
amount of time to the study of this side 
of Indian history He has already published 
comprehensive and scholarly books on 
Campa Suvarnadvipa and Kambuja In the 
present volume* he anticipates the comple- 
tion of his larger plan and offers a popular 
handbook including in a short compass all 
the essential facts upon the history and 
culture of the ancient Hindu colonies of 
the East He has avoided all critical 


•Hrmo Cotoswa jn the Tar East — Ii n 
Majutndar, v a „ Ph i> , F-c V Ice Chancellor Uoicer 
ahy of Dacca (General Printer* etui Publishcra Ltd 
IIP, DLanuntala Street, Calcutta) 0 » 
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discussions and reft r cnees to authorities 
The direct aim is to meet the requirements 
of students in the Intermediate and B.A., 
courses in History in the University of 
Calcutta. But there is no doubt that the 
book will attract a much wider circle of 
readers. 

The work is divided into five parts, the 
first being the shortest and giving a sketch 
of the land and the people and some of 
foundation legends cherished by the colonies 
in later times. Part II (pp. 15 96) is devoted 
to the history of the Malay peninsula and 
the islands, Part III (pp 97 152) to that of 
Campa, Part IV (pp. 153-188) to that of 
Kambuja, and the last part (pp. 189 232) 
to Burma and Siam. 

"When an experienced and competent 
scholar of such high standing has essayed 
a new and difficult task and attained a 
. remarkable measure of success in its execu- 
tion it seems almost unmannerly to offer 
any criticism of the work. It is with a view 


to assist the author in improving the future 
editions of this very useful book that we 
permit ourselves a few observations. For 
no fault of the author the political history 
of the kingdoms makes somewhat monotonous 
reading and perhaps a greater stress on the 
Cultural side of the subject than has been 
possible Within the limits the author seems 
to have set for himself, may go hr to 
redress the balance. Either one good large 
map, or a series of smaller ones must be 
provided to aid the reader’s understanding 
of the political geography of the colonies* 
Lastly a reviewer from South India gets 
the feeling when he lays down the book 
that the author has no doubt unconsciously 
underestimated the role of South Indian 
inlluence in the shaping of colonial civiliza- 
tion ; these influences are admitted on a 
much more generous scale in the works 
of the French and Dutch archaeologists 
mentioned above which have doubtless 
formed the basis of Dr. Majumdar's work. 


MODERN BANKING' DEVELOPMENTS 

Bv Mr. KAMAL KUMAR GHOSH, M a , 

Formerly Professor of the Manvari College of Commerce, Bhagalpur. 


4 4 — i— HE scope for expansion of Indian 
* I Joint Stock Banking is unlimited ” 
says Professor Daver in his Law and 
Practice of Banking. Indeed with 2,500 
towns in India, according to our 1931 
statistics, we have only 906 offices in all, 
providing therefore very meagre facilities 
for fostering banking habits to. our people. 
Apart from the agriculturists, of which we 
are seventy per cent according to Misaqf, 
who are very much prejudicial or otherwise 
completely ignorant and In the dark about 


banking, the expansion of our Indian trade- 
and industry is also very much handicapped 
for wart of suitable banking facilities. The 
1931 figures make one surprised when 
compared with continental countries, that 
we have only one bank office for every 
387,000 heads of population in India. 

The war has however, brought out a 
renaissance. There have been many off- 
shoots-— smalt and big, of these tiny banking 
bushes, and in some cases big trees like 
the United Commercial Bank ate already 
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planned with beneficent results Almost 
every town of any importance has its batk 
offices and more than 500 banks have grown 
up in Bengal alone registered under the 
Indian Companies Act Not that these 
Banks are sitting tight without business, 
but expansion in* bank deposits is a char- 
acteristic feature of the war 

The war has also experienced spectacular 
growth m works of Bills of Exchange 
Military contractors have come up big and 
small, taking contracts more than their 
capacities and passu g on their bills 
through banks who are purchasing them 
with stipulated margins Many mdigeneous 
industries have grown up with the conse- 
quent (bating of Shares in the market and 
the bankers are having transactions m 
overdratts with these shares as securities 
With the expansion o! business, bills for 
collection have increased Besides these, 
deposits in different kfods ha\e grown 
immensely 

But the question is, whether these 
institutions will have healthy survivals? 
Or will they be ‘nipped in the bud with 
the cessation of hostilities? We know, 
out of the 000 banks above referred to, 
only one s Xlh of them have a paid 
up capital and reserve of Rs 50 000 and 
over and out again of them only 
seventeen are in the first category 

But are not these small banks which 
are actually doing business in the muffastl 
towns of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa ? It 
will be astonishing to know, that of the ‘ big 
five* which have grown up under Indian 
Management except the Central Bank of 
India Ltd , no other Bank has started a 
single branch in any of the tuulUr towns 


of these three prr Vinces, nut even in the 
metropolis excepting Calcutta Indeed ss 
Mr K P Tliakur hns pointed out, ' Ihe 
Directors of th*se institutions do not 
appear to exhibit by their action a fair 
knowledge of the business requirements of 
these provinces, or else they do not take 
pains or have the desire to undeistand 
the needs of these places ” Thanks 
however, to the benevolent institution of 
the late Sir Sorabji Poochkhanaw-da, 
the people of the smaller towns in these 
three provinces are immensely benefited 
Hence the importance of these small 
banking institutions for North Eastern 
India But have they really taken 
advantage of the very large expansion of 
currency during the war to stand the test 
of post war trial ? A close study of the- 
internal woihing of these banking organisa- 
tions will reveal thit they have not 
Although ihe Managers of these small 
banks are in more advantageous position 
than the Central Bank of India Ltd in 
these places, because of their personal 
touch in these localities yet the majority 
of them have not been able }o develop 
their institutions through healthy growth 
Jealous and unhealthy c mpeUlions are the 
principal causes tif this weakness of the 
structure Individualism has again played 
a prominent part in their developments, 
resulting in unhealthy fostering of 
individualistic interest rather than of the 
institutions Banking discipline has been 
on the whole everywhere ignored, in some 
places even at the risk rf« speculations 
without safeguarding the depcsitor’s ii terests 
The Head oftices pf many of these 
institutions have only cared to expand 
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without foreseeing the consequences of 
their survival, or the probabilities of a 

* shake ’ to the main root because ,of their 
collapse. Indeed as the Governor of 
the Reserve Bank of India pointed 
ont, many of these small banking 
Institutions will be ruined becau c e of their 
establishments in towns where the 
possibilities of banking developments are 
meagre. 

Of course there are again some among 
these small banking institutions, who are 
very much conservative in opening branches, 
the New National Bank Ltd , for instance, 
with only seven offices on the whole. 
No doubt such ' conservatism ’ is encourag- 

• ing at the outset, but conservative or 
liberal, everywhere there should be an eye 
lor healthy growth, fair competition and 
grind selection of staff. 

, Leaving aside the five big Bengali 
Banks — Nath Bank, Comilla Banking 

Corporation, Comilla Union, Bengal Central 
and the Calcutta National, we have in all 
, about 25 banks having paid-up capital and 
reserve of between 50 thousand and one' 
lakh. Besides these, there are another 
27 banks with one lakh to five lakhs 
paid-up capital. There are again a third 
grade of non-scheduled banks having 
paid-up capital and reserves of Five lakhs 
and over numbeting about. a dr>r**n. 

What one feels wi«h an eye and desite 
to the survival of these small institutions 
on the one hand, and the facilities they 
extend to the towns of these three 
provinces, is -that of any device that can.be 
sought out to save them from their 
imminent danger ahead. The first question 
that naturally comes up 13 of unhealthy 


competition. • The one easy remedy J* 
either of mutual co-operation or of 
amalgamation of groups of small banks 
into one giant bank. Such . amalgamation 1 
will neither prejudice the interest of the 
share-holders, directors or members on the 
staff, nor would they hamper working in 
any way. Hence a Union of small banking 
institutions in North East India is a 
necessity. 

The second thing is of staff selection to 
avoid individualistic interest to predominate 
over the interest of the institution. How 
often do we not hear in the muffasils that 
a certain bank is flourishing because of a 
certain local director or a manager, not 
for the institution for its own sake ? This 
is degrading and hampers the ultimate 
progress, and in all such individualistic 
assertions, these institutions get ups and 
downs, and mainly flourish at the cost of 
a sister institutioA in the locality. Utmost 
precautions should be taken against 
all such Unhealthy growth and should 
be discouraged by both the public at large 
and institutions. « 

Then comes the discipline of the 
institution upon which much of the 
reputation of the entire structure depends. 
It is a common feature wiih these sraRll 
institutions that the officials in the branch 
offices are in major cases not properly 
trained To please- their constituents they 
often run the risk of the common roles 
to safeguard the depositors' interest. As 
regards banking hours they are often 
unduly corrupted, and in organisation 
attempt black-mailing others The sooner 
these difficulties are removed, the quicker 
the success of these institutions. 
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Next comes the relation of these branch 
offices Mth thetr mam office More often 
than not the head offices are on the look 
out for getting more m«lk rather than 
feeding the cow properly The Superinten- 
dent of Branched and the Organising 
Secretaries and Development officeis care 
more for extracting rather than seeing the 
means for extraction The result is that 
the brandies cannot develop business 
locally and the officeis in the branches 
often » feel tied up or bound down by 
Head office autocracy 

If howtver, it is an utopian ideal that 
groups of small banks cannot be aroalga 
mated together or brought un ter a single 
Union, utmost care should be taken to see 
that nothing unhealthy fosters and the 
institutions co operate mutually In view 
of a number of t ffice* of different 
banking institutions in muffastl towns, 
there has been a tendency to form 
managers’ associations which is a healthy 
growth no doubt, but in view of the differ- 
ences at the root, these associations serve 
no practical purp >se whatsoever We often 
hear ef a constituent of a particular branch 
of an Institution being harassed by a sister 
branch in bill collection or some such allied 
affairs The cheque of one Institution is 
returned by another institution although it 
can be safely passed for slight difference 
What however, is essential is a healthy co- 
operation and fair competition 

Side by side a few things must also be 
borne in mind. In opening a branch, a 
first hand Survey of the area with minutest 
present and future possibilities should be 
studied Once the branch is opened, it 

would be too late to think it a 

I 


wrong selection As such, ^much of 
the woik — of deposits and of securing 

healthy constituents,— should be finished 
before the opening ceremony is actually 
performed, and the next item should 
be staff selection of which we have 
dealt at length already As regards loans, 
it is expedient to start with short period 
loans and first class securities should always 
be sought for Bill of Exchange should 
form a principal item of work because 
bills collections bill puichase, hoondi, 
Railway Receipt, Warrants, Inward and Out- 
ward hills, although not much profitable, 
yet attract constituents Popularity and 
speedy woik ar*, above all, special virtues 
of sound banking, Lastly people’s con- 
fidence should always be imbibed 

Hence, it has been rightly said that 
small affairs should be left in the hands of 
the small banks But the writer with hts 
practical expenerce both in small and 
bigger institutions is pessinmtic if these 
small institutions will stand the lest of time, 
barring a lew, under their present working 
system Why not, tfjetetore, bung a refor- 
mation either for tfn-ir doing or their death 
and in the laiter case allow scope to the 
bigger institutions to fl inrush for the good 
of the country and the Nation ? 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


T I ’IIE Editor solicits contributions on all 
topics of general Interest, and fn 
particular on subjects bearing on the political, 
commercial Industrial and economic condition 
of India Short articles on topical subjects 
are preferred Contributions accepted and 
published will be duly paid for 
It may be stated that a page of the 
Review takes in about 700 words 

All contributions and books for Review 
should be addressed to Mr Q a Natesan 
Editor, The Indian Revtew, O, T , Madras’ 




‘ War and the Steel Industry in India 

By Mr. PHIROZ KUTAR, b.a , d.sc., M.s,Met E (u.s.a) 

T -HE Indian steel industry had confined practically from scratch without any outside 
itself up to the thirties to the help. Intensive research was undertaken, as 


manufacture of ordinary plain carbon steel, 
chi. fly for structural materials for home 
consumption and rails for the requirement 
of Indian Railways. The manufacture of 
high quality alloy and tool steels was practi- 
cally non-existent, excepting small scale 
attempts by some steel makers for their 
own Works leqmrements. Just about fifteen 
years ago, when the steel industry in India 
had established itself, did it begin’ to look 
around and put in serious efforts to get 
its rightful share of the special alloy steel 
market that was growing apace. The 
impetus to embark on the manufacture of a 
suitable alloy structural steel presented itself 
when the project for the construction of 
the new Howrah Bridge was undertaken. 
Tatas rose to the occasion by producing 
'Tiscrom\ which is a low-alloy high-tensile 
structural steel, about 17,000 tons of which 
was incorporated in th»» construction cf the • 
new Howrah Bridge. With the advent of 
low alloy high-tensile steel, began the 
development of another alloy Steel, ‘Tiscor’, 
which is particularly resistant to corrosion 
and abrasion, and is of a sufticiendy higher 
yield strength to enable rail-road engineers 
to design railway cars, trucks etc., of much 
lighter construction, where the hauling of 
dead weight is a detrimental factor. 


The 

fust real 

opportunity for making 

all >y 

steels in bulk presented itself in 19*0, 

Wilell 

the Tata lr< 

Steel Go., were called 

Upon 

t«* m»ke »r 

m*'Ur plates Having no 

prior 

< xpe nence 

in the manufso-ime and 


production of such a class of ordnance 
steel, the work undertaken had to start 


a result of which first-class bullet-proof 
armour plates were developed, that have 
been tested and found to be as good if not 
better than those made in other countries. 
The armoured cars built in India with these 
plates, did magnificent service in the Eighth 
Army’s forward drive in North Africa. 

Although the greater portion of k the 
tonnage of alloy steels manufactured _ in 
India during the war was for armour plates, 
attention was also paid to other ordnance 
requirements. While alloy steel shell bars 
special quality tyelding rods for the welding 
of bullet proof plates, forgings for armaments 
and alloy bar stock for the production of 
armour-piercing projectiles were produced, 
those for the manufacture of parachute 
harness, non-magnetic bullet-proof steel for 
helmets etc , were likewise successfully 
manufactured and supplied as and when 
the need arose. 

InspUe of the many pressing^ demand of 
war, the manufacture of alloy and special 
steels for civilian needs was not lost sight 
of. For ins ten re, during die tt’/rr there was 
a shortage of small coins. The Government 
had therefore to plan a general expansion 
of the production capacities of the Mint, 
and enough steel for mint dies for coinage 
was not available. Once again Indian 
ingenuity and research ' helped in the 
production of the necessary dip steef to 
ease the situation. The Tost* & Telegraphs 
Department of the Government of India in 
in their turn felt the acute shortage of 
i repotted magnet bars, needed for telephone 
»cd leh graphic sets. To meet this urgent 
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demand, research on permanent magnets 
was undertaken and several types of magnet 
steels were produced and supplted, which 
helped Jo avert a breakdown in our country s 
communications. Then came the manufacture 
of stainless steels for cutlery, surgical 
instruments, and equipments for chemical 
and engineering industries. A further 
achievement has been the production of 
high speed steels. Without these steels 
naturally the sinews of war in the form of 
guns and ammunitions could not have been 
turned out. If it had not been possible 
, to supply this steel at a time when it was 
most needed in the country, much of the 
industrial war-machine would have been at 


a standstill. The difficulties in the produc- 
tion of these steels were many: equipment 
had to be improvised and manufacture had 
to carried out in plants not fully equipped 
for the purpose. It was indeed a challenge 
to Indian metallurgists and technicians, to 
develop the country’s war potential to the 
maximum in the face of heavy odds. 
India accepted this challenge and showed 
what determination, application and resource- 
fulness could accomplish. The steel industry 
in India to-day i9 therefore in a definitely 
better position to meet our future needs of 
alloy steels — needs which will only grow 
with the tempo of industaialization of this 
great continent. 


ORIGIN OF THE- RAJPUTS 

By Dr D C GANGULY, ma, rh D (London). 

Reader m History, Dacca Unhersit) 


T HE terra Rajput is a contraction of 
the word ' Rajaputra, which ordinarily 
means a prince. It was also the name of 
an office in ancient time. It is not found 
to have been used to denote a tribe or a 
r race in any record of the pre-Moslem 
period. The bardic tales of Rajaputana 
mention the names of thirtysix clans 
constituting the Rajput tribe. Of them the 
Pratiharas, Pararaaras, Solatikis (Chauluk- 
yas), Chauhan*, and the Guhilas occupied 
a very high position The history of some of 
these dynasties can he traced from the 
sixth century A.D They are not, however, 
found mentioned in the Epics and in the 
early Pm an as AH these clans put forward 
4 


various pretentions by tracing their descent 
from Epic or mythical heroes. After the 
discovery or the Rajore stone inscription, 
the question of the origin of the Rajputs 
Is taken to be definitely settled. This 
inscription, which was found in the village 
Rajore, in the Alwar State, Rajaputana, 
states that during the sovereignty of 
Vtjayapala (of the Pratihara dynasty of 
Kanauj) the king Mathana of the 

Gurjara-Pratihara family granted a village 
with all its income together with the 
neighbouring fields cultivated by the 
Gurjaras. The scholars almost Unanimously 
think that the expression “Gurjara- 
Pratihara family” definitely means the 
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Pratihara family of the Gurjara tribe. Pratiharanvaya”, as mentioned in - l “ e 

Gurjaras are mentioned in the various Rajore ston'e inscription. There is authentic 

records of the early mediaeval period in evidence to prove that Gurjara tvas the 

India. They are identical with Khaiars, name of a country in the early period- 

who settled in Armenia, in the early years This is identical with Gurjaratra, referred 

of the Christian era. They migrated to to above, and Guzarat, mentioned by Al 

India along with the Hunas in the latter Birum. In the epigraphic records th e tc 

part of the fifth century A. D. The are expressions like Kalinga-Ganga, Vengt 

Rajatarangini mentions about the Alakhana, Chalukya etc, which mean Gangas of the 

king of Gurjara. There are notv places Kalinga country and 'the Chalukyas of the 


called Gurjaranwala and Gujarat in the 
Punjab. In the ninth century A. D. 
portions of Jaypur and Alwar States were 
known as Gu*jaratra. Modern Gujarat iu 
the Bombay Presidency was anciently 
known as Anarta. It came to be known 
as Gurjaratta or Gurjara from the eleventh 
century. All these only show the land 
marks in the advance ol the Gurjaras 
from the north to the intetior of India. 
The Pratiharas, who were a branch of the 
Gurjara tribe, were racially connected with 
all other Rajput clans. It may be con- , 
eluded from this that all the thirtysix 
Rajput clans were members of the Gurjara 
tribe. In other words, all of them were 
foreigners who had no connection with the 
\n<V\?n -soW tatwiu vht feftfo ctuVory A. D. 
This theory of the origin of the Rajputs 
has found favour with almost all ths 
modern scholars. 

Apart from the fact that there is no 
valid ground for thinking (hat the Gutjaras 
are identical with Kh*z«s, the existence of 
the Gurjaras ean be traced on the bank 
of the Cauvery river even before the fifth 
century A. D. It has been noticed above 
that the current theory of the origin of 
the Rajputs is entirely based on the 
interpretation of the expression "Gutjara- 


city of Vengi. So the expression Giirjd*&‘ 
Prntihara-anvaya may very well mean the 
Pratihara family of the Gurjara country- 
Here the object of the author of the 
inscription is to show that the Pratihara 
line which Mathanadeva belonged to is 
distinct from the Kanyakubja-Pratihara 
family of which his overlord Vijayapaf* 
was a member. The term Gurjara at the 
end of the inscription means the people 
who were residents of the country _ of this 
name. In this circumstance, the Rajore 
inscription cannot be taken to have 
definitely proved -the Gurjara origin of the 
Pratiharas. 1 

Epigraphic records and the Arab 
Geographers occasionally mention about 
the Gu*j»ras. It has now been generally 
assumed that the terra definitely refers to 
the Pratiharas of Kanauj. A close scrutiny 
or all these sources, however, leads to a 
different conclusion. The early king# of 
the imperial Pratihara dynasty ruled from 
Ujjrin, the capital nf MiUva. Sometime 
between A. D. 803 and A. D. 812 they 
lost Malava to the Rashtrakutas of the 
Deccan, and established their capital 

1 Author's— Orijin of Partihara Dy natty,— 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol X, 337, 
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KanBuj Guijara or Gurjaratra v/as ruled 
by a branch of the GuluU dynasty under 
the suzerainty of these Pratiharas The 
Rashtrakuta records make it clear that 
Gurjara, referred to by them, is the name 
of a country, and that there w s a lord 
of the king of Gurjara 2 j A Ganga chief of 
Mysore cl^ras that by conquering the 
northern region he became known as the 
king of the Gurjaras Nobody thinks 
that the Gangas had any racial connection 
with the Gurjara tribe Similarly, the 
inscriptions of the Katachuns and the 
Chandeitas carefully distinguish a king df 
the Pratihara dynasty from the king of the 
Gurjaras 3 The Arab geographers Sulaiman 
Abu Zad Ibn Khurdadba, A1 Baladhun, 

Al Mas'udi and A1 Idrisi mention about 
Jutz or Guijara which may mean a tribe 
or a country Al Baladhuri makes it clear 
that Jarz is the name of a country So 
that other Arab geographars may be taken 
to have used the term in the same sense 2 3 4 
If all these discussions are summarised, it 
follows that no definite evidence has hitherto 
been discovered to establish racial connec 
tlon between the Pratiharas and the Gurjara 
tribe 

The Pratiharas and the other Rajput 
clans relate m their inscriptions quite 
different stories about their origin They 
never mention themselves as members of 

2 Author a— <7 irjara* in the Rashtralula Rtco da — 
Proceed ngn of tl e Indian History Congress Calcutta 

3 PmUharaa and the 0 trjaraa — Journal of the 
R hnr and Or ssa Research Soc ety — V oU A. tv 

4 Author e — Uittory of the (Jnrjara. Cow trj -~ 
Indian Historical Quarterly A ol \ 613 


the Gurjara tr.be It is argued lhat they 
ket>t silent about their Guijara ongm 
because they did not like to disclose their 
foreign connection If it is accepted, it 
will be difficult to explain why the Pratihara 
Mathanadeva as late as In the middle of 
the 10th century humiliated 1 is family by 
disclosing its foreign origin Of the Rajput 
clans who flourished in the pre Moslem 
period, the Pratiharas Chahamanas, and the 
Guhilas are known to have been originally 
Brabmans In the subsequent period they 
through matrimonial alliances were reduced 
to the position of the Kshatriyas II it is 
assumed that all of them came to India in 
the latter part of the 5th century, it is 
inexplicable how they rose to the position 
of a Brahman m the course of little more than 
half a century The Imperial Guptas, the 
Maukhans, and the Pashyabhatts who 
flourished about this time, could not make 
any such pretention The age, which did 
not allow a Brahman to retain his social 
rank if he had married a girl of a lower 
rank did not certainly allow the foreigners, 
used to different social rites and customs, 
to be passed as Brahmans The Pratiharas 
claim their descent from the Epic hero 
Lakshmana, the Chahamanas claim solar 
ortgin, and the Solaukts believed to have 
been originated from the palm of Brahma 
Facts thns narrated will prove that though 
all of them were 'the followers of the 
Brahmanical religion, they were not of the 
same stock In the 14th centuiy they along 
with some other families formed a tribe, 
which was given the name Rajjut 



THE PEOPLE’S SONGS 

BY Mr. 3 . G. KARQND1KAR, D.A., D.T., (baksi) 


N the field of literature bearing on inter- 
national topics, the songs of the people 
reveal to us a fresh avenue. The signifi- 
cance and potent influence of these songs 
cannot be overlooked. These songs have 
represented and have in tarn moulded the 
feelings of the masses throughout the world, 
irrespective of the considerations of nation- 
ality, caste creed or religion. They testify 
to the fact that the interests, aspirations, 
requirements and grievances of the people 
of all climes and races are practically 
identical The rise of “the labouring, 
class*' has been the cause of the compo- 
sition of a number of excellent " songs 
of the people”, with which we are 
concerned in the present article It is 
therefore necessary in the first instance to 
understand the back-ground of these songs. 

The awakening of the Kisans and the 
labour population and the lower middle 
class in general, to their economic, social 
and political rights on an extensive scale, 
all the world over, is a land-mark of the 
histoiy of the present century. This awak- 
ening was already set aloot hy the end 
of the last century especially in western 
countries. Slave trade was successfully 
abolished and a large mass "of people who 
were pining in bondage and groping in 
gloom were given freedom from their vile 
fetters. Impetus was given to several 
humanitarian movements. Reforms Acts 
were passed, parliamentary institutions were 

^ made more representative, religious toleration 
was apace, Due to rapid improvements 
and developments in the ways and means 


of communications and due to varioB* 
inventions and discoveries, econotd fC 
prosperity seemed to be at its peak. Th e 
world was thus made richer than ev er 
before; but it was a question whether 
was made better or happier to live J n * 
All these manifold activities which we re 
expected to weld humanity could not avf 1 * 
the outbreak of wars — world- wars. F or 
though wealth increased, the territorial ai ,c 
colonial ambitions of powerful natio° s 
increased still more. Capitalism was fa st 
gaining ground, wealth was centralized in 8 
fortunate few and a Vast majority left 
combat the problems that the Industrial 
Revolution had brought in its train, w aS 
reduced to slavery of another typ e * 
Reaction was apt to follow and a ve*7 
remarkable reaction to this situation wa* 
produced in Russia whore the Bolsheviks 
came in power in the year 1917 under the 
intrepid leadership of Lenin, the Saviour 
of the “masses". The expression 
Bolshevik rale means the rule of the major- 
ity, and it is the working class who form 
Vne “duYr oi the population. " The Union 
of the Socialist Soviet Republics” of Russia 
was intended in the real sense to be the 
proletariat Government. The Bolsheviks 
have no imperial ambition because th e 
principle of Bolshevism is itself repugnant 
to Imperialism. They do not defy capital 
What they defy is capitalism. The? 
‘are moreover not content with the 
establishment of Communism in Russia J 
for, to them communism is an international 
principle. Henceforth the working mi»n 
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ivill aoandon hh narrow nationalism and 
will be a member of the International 
Labour Association He is to merge his 
individuality in social regeneration He is 
to live for the Society Society to him is 
his own family and so the good of the 
masses is the good of the individual 
Indeed, this does not appear to be a 
novel principle For, it has been preached 
for hundreds of years in the past by all 
great saints, philosophers and henehctors 
of mankind It does not appear to be 
different from the principle of ' Vasudhatva 
Kutumbakam * All the same, it must be 
admitted that Bolshevism does not reach 
beyond the materialistic welfare of the 
Society But once we know the limits ol 
the principle, there is no harm in 
appreciating its merits 

It was since th“ rise of Bolshevism that 
the “ people s songs 1 loomed large in 
International literature This does not 
however mean that the songs of this type 
were not composed before it Only the 
number of. such songs was limited Nearly 
a century before the dawn of Bolshevism 
some songs of this nature were composed, 
especially In countries like England, France 
and America where democracy was taking 
deep root These songs were in a way 
the precursors of a new chapter in the 
life of mankind, with its new songs 
invested with a fresh vigour During the 
nineteenth century, the abolition of slave 
trade, already referred to was one °f *be 
greatest hitmnitnrlan achievements By 
this time an American abolitionist by name 
William Lloyd Garrison who lived from 
1805 to 1819, wrote a song ' Hope for 
the Enslaved”. It makes a passing 


reference to the enslaved Africans, still the 
dominant note of the song consists m its 
spirited message to the people in bondage, 
to the workers in ahject misery and 
servitude wheresoever their habitation may 
be. With Ins deep -poetic vision and 
prophetic faith the poet declares that at 
the dread of the Lord, the fetters shall 
fall from every limb the strong shall no 
more wrong the weak and liberty’s sweet 
song will be sung by all “Nation with 
nation and land with land shall Jive 
unarmed as comrades free, and the pulse 
of one fraternity shall throb m every heart 
and brain, these things shall be— they are 
no dream , says J A Symonds (1840 1893} 
m his vigorous and popular song 'These 
things shall be ’ . Among the songs of 
the last century, "The People's Anthem f 
occupies a high rank The writer of this 
song is Ebenezer Elliott, the Sheffield 
corn Law Rhymer who lived from 1781 
to 1849 He wrote much verse that moved 
the heatts of the people of his day but 
this one poem which thrills with a love 
for the great mass of* men was written for 
all ages and applies to the people who 
are oppressed and downtrodden, no matter 
in what part of the globe they live 
William Morris, an English poet and artist, 
wrote a beautiful poem " March of the 
Workers ’ at the time when the right to 
vote was conceded to the labouring classes 
All the wide world — every corner of the 
earth — is their dwelling place The wotkers 
shall battle for the world of men and life, 
and tie hope of every creature is their 
banner , this is the significant message of 
his song that augurs bright for the working 
class Charles Dickens, the great English 
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novelist who fought for the betterment ol 
the employees and against the injustice of 
some of the employers who exploited the 
poor labourers, has written " The Hymn of 
the labourers.” He says in it that the care- 
worn looks of these labourers will make 
God’s Angels weep and he implores God 
to show compassion for the poor. 

These were some of the earlier attempts 
at the composition of people’s songs. 
Whenever, therefore, occasions arose for 
the majority of the people — the labour 
class— -to ventilate their grievances, the 
people’s songs have been composed to 
Inspire them to do their utmost in fighting 
for the justice of their cause. In them 
the sufferings of the masses are voiced and 
hope is expressed for their liberation from 
the thraldom of the " tyrants ’’ who used 
to reap pleasures from the pains of the 
workers. “The Marseillaise " is one of 
the grandest songs of the liberty of the 
people, that has ever been written. It is 
no doubt the national anthem of the 
French Republic and as such an appeal is 
made through it to fhe sons of France at 
a critical period in their history. All the 
same it is something more; for whenever 
people are striving against oppression, 
crying for bread, straining every nerve to 
achieve their freedom, they beat to the 
tune of •" Marseillaise.” It is indeed the 
anthem of liberty all the world over. Later 
on, ' with the advent of Bolshevism, a 
number of people’s songs were composed. 
These international songs know no 
boundaries as they emanate from one' and 
the same source of love, love for humanity, 
sympathy for the masses who rise in revolt 
against Injustice and tyranny. And it is 


internationalism are reconciled with 
other. In fact there is no need of an ? 
conflict between them. For, gentf' ne 
nationalist outlook will embody for us^ 80 
ideal of internationalism demanding f font 
us the same considerations for other 
nationalities and peoples as for ours. 1% 
do we like to read the national songs 
anthems of people who owe no physical 
Unship to us, with a secret ecstasy and 
love ? These songs thrill us with joy ant ^ 
we sigh with grief when tjjey awaken 
among us the consciousness of our own 
bondage. Why is it that Russia s 
“International” and a number of alien 
songs ot this type appeal' to us as deeply 
as some, of the finest Kisan songs of 
India ? It is because of the victorious 
glad cry of the young proletariat and 
we are influenced by the spell of their 
pure emotion. They are the sacred songs 
of liberty, songs of the people, songs of 
Hope and Vision of a new world purged 
of impurities and striving to come closer 
than before in fraternal unity. They are 
composed in different languages in 
different parts of the world, but they are 
so wide in their sweep that they are fit to 
be sung in shouts of jubilance over seas 
and continents. ^ 

The International”, the celebrated song 
of the Communists, was originally written 
in Russian tongue' and is now translated 
into several languages of the world, 
Harindranaih Chattnpadhyaya has translated 
it into Hindi. The hungry slaves (Bhooke 
Bandi) are called upon to arise and to face 
the 'foe. “We that are nothing shall be 
all —this h the key-note of the “ Worker?* 
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International * The people ask naught but 
that’s due , "Labours fruit should to 
labour accrue'* “ The Socialist March the 
Labour’s battle cry, is written by H D 
Harben It is originally in German " The 
Joy of earth and sun and sky' and the 
dawn of Light and liberty to all the People 
now, lor ever” fill the poet’s heart with 
ecstacy Peace now prevails and blessings 
of Joy and Hope come for all the workers 
in every home now and forever In 
■Onward Brothers" Havelock Ellis tells 
them to march still onward, hand in hand 
till they at last see " man's true kingdom , 
l till they reach the promised land Besides 
these and other- songs composed by 
non Indians, there are some fine songs 
composed by Indian poets and patriots 
. Mr Dhundtraj G Vraod, an eminent 
Maharashtrian scholar and philosopher m Ins 
song" Eternal Youth of Nations' makes a 
stirring appeal to the youth to throng from 
distant chmes and places with seeds of 
sfclence and song proffered by all our* races, 
for, he says, our inward Union sweetens 
our petty feuds across the dividing shores 
Mr Kamlkar, also, called Sevaka Sevan anda 
a reputed patriot ol Poona, advocates the 
Establishment of Samya Rajya in every 
village bas<jd on the collective activity of 
the villagers To them the village is just 
like a big family the members ol which will 
act In perfect cordiality with one another, 
where everybody is a worker and nobody a 
master In his opnlon this is the {only way 
to bring about a peaceful revolution— to 
attain Swaraj He further aspires to extend 
this Samya Rajya in Indian villages to 
other countries as well Tor in it he says 
lies the panacea for all the evils of 


autocracy winch has so far disturbed the 
peace of the world O Labourer, 0 brave 
Kisan, the triumphant hero of the nge of 
revolution, let us’ do away with the forces 
of tyranny, and sow the seeds of equality 
'Ve will be slaves no longer The 
nations soon shall know that all who live 
must labour and all who reap must sow 
That IS in general the message of "the 
KrantiGeeta” of Kamlkar 

Of all the Peoples Songs in India, 

11 Inquilob 7mdabad is perhaps the best 
known It is a glorious communist song 
and lias gamed immense popularity The 
title of this song (long live Revolution !) is 
made up of Persian and Arabic words 
Still it has become a chorus for a number 
of songs written m different Indian 
languages Tins itself is a proof of the 
wonderful hold it exercises upon mass mind 
Inquilob Zindabad rises as a mighty chorus 
from a thousand throats— a mighty roar 
that inspires the hearts of the people and 
stirs their emotions for the doing of 
doughty deeds Of all the songs that 

bear this title, that composed by 
Harmdranath Chattopadhyaya is the most 
famous It is written in Hindi It is a 
rousing call to labourers aid kisans to 
achieve their freedom and never to forget 
the cruel acts of the despoilers The ooet 
assures them of their bright future A 
song of this title is also written In 
Guj&rathi by Keshav Seth and in Marathi 
by Kamlkar alias Sevaka Sevananda 

Some of the peoples songs also come 
under the category of Marching songs 
For instance, “The sun is set" (Soorya 
Asta Ho Gaya) is a renowned people’s 
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song, which is also H>» Marching song of 
*, commonisls and of the Congress Sega 
Dal. It is a Hindi song composed by 
H.tindranath Chsltopadl.yaya. In it the 
poet draws a gruesome picture , of the 
miseries and tribulations of the labouring 
poor. The song overflows with pathos 
from start to finish. The sun is set, the 
firmament is overcast with datk clouds, 
eve.ytl.ing all round is in fl.mes, and 
„ e are suffering from extreme thirst. 
The sun has risen and set and death is near. 
Misery is the sister of the poor and 
hunger their companion.- A dismal but 
not an overdrawn picture of the people s 
plight 1 
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country is the very man who will «<*« 
deeply ere for the welfare of mankind. 
Songs of true freedom do not recognise 
nationalism and internationalism as 
tight compartments For, true free om 
consists not only in breaking the fet^ 
of our own nation but also in bting 
earnest with head, heart .and hand to 


An attempt is made in this article to 
put in a nutshell the message of some o 
the most celebrated songs composed by 
Indian as well as by foreign poets. The 
purpose of this article will be served if it 
prepares the readers to study and appreciate 
the songs in their original, 


"Kisan March"—' " Kisan Cooch" is 
another distinguished marching song of the 
Kisans, sung by Mr. Mucha.e, « reputed 
ballad-singer of Dhulia. He has 
propagated the spirited message of this 
soog in hundreds of villages, the home 
of the Kisans. In it he sings of getting 
,id of die shackles of capitalism and of 
eradicating unjust traditions, as these 
have sucked in our blood by offer.ng ns a 
hollow support. The song is in Hindi 
and has become very popular. Songs of 
this nature ate also composed by such 
poets as Khabardnr and Kavi Nhanalal in 
Gujarathi, hr Sohonlal Dwivedi and 
Suriheendra in Hindi, by Dr. Tagore in 
Bengali and by Senapati Bapat in Marathi- 

All these people’s songs are international 
songs hut then they are not incompatible 
with truly national songs. For, he who 
most deeply',* and wisely loves his own 
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THE AUSS1ES IN INDIA 

By Mr v R LAKSHMI RATAN 


O N Fnday'tbe 1th of December, the 
3rd Umffi ml Test between an 
India XI and the Australian Services XI 
commenced on the beautiful Chepauh ground 
at Madras The two previous unofficial 
tests played at Bombay and Calcutta were 
indecisive At Bombay tbe visitors covered 
themselves with glory and time saved the 
Indian side from defeat When the teams 
again met in Calcutta, the India XI came 
Into their own particularly in the second 
innings, -^and the match once again ended in 
a draw with honours even In view of these 
two drawn games, the Third Unofficial Test 
was keenly looked forward to 

Hasset won the toss and sent m 
Whittington and Catmod, to open the 
innings Bannerji, India's number one pace 
bowler, met with immediate success by 
dismissing Carmody before a run was score 
The Australians met with further disaster 
when they lost Whittington, Pettiford, Price 
and Miller for very poor scores They were 
in a very pitiful plight when they adjourne 
for lunch with the score at 105 for 5 wickets 
with moat of their good batsmen back in 
the pavilion On resumption after June , 
Hasset look complete charge of the situation 
and slowly steered the game round He 
gave an extremely fine display of class 
balling He scored mostly by late cut«, 
hooks and pulls to leg Not even once di 
Hasset drive the ball m front of 
the wicket,^ not because he did not know 
how to do" it, but due to ihe fact that the 
bowling was very steady and Hasset was not 
prepared to take any chances Hasset along 
5 


-with Pepper put on 181 tuns for the Gih 
wicket before Pepper was out leg before 
wicket to C S Nayudu Pepper played a 
very invaluable innings though his knock 
was not of the same class as that of Hasset's 
Pepper used his height and power when 
making strokes in front of the wicket He 
played with very great restraint and the 
slow bowlers failed to tempt him out of his 
crease After Pepper’s dismissal there was 
none to give the Australian skipper a stand 
Hasset was the last out and the Australian 
innings terminated for 339. 

Bannerji and Sarawate, the Indore slow 
bowler, shared the bowling honours by 
capturing four wickets each The bowling 
was steady throughout but the fielding was 
far from good With the exception of Gul 
Mahomed and C S Nayudu the rest were 
very slow and the pick and return to the 
wicket were untidy 

At about 11 15 on the second day, the 
India Xl’s innings commenced Once again 
the bowlers got the initial advantage by dis- 
missing four of the Indian batsmen out for 
110 runs including that of the gieat V«jay 
Merchant, Hazare, Mushtaq Ah"and Hafeez 
At such a critical sitution Amarnath rose to 
gteat heights and along with y oung Modi of 
Bombay, put on 99 runs for the fifth wicket 
before getting out for a very well played 
113 Amarrath’s batting put into shade 
even Hasset’s fine effort on the previous 
day If Hasset scored mainly by hooks 
and late cots, Amarnath got most of his 
runs by powerful and well timed drives in 
front of the wicket Russi Modi, the only 
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young cricketer now in India who Has scored 
„ number of double ceolnries, did one 
better by scoring the first double century by 
„U Indian in an unofficial test match. Modi 
is not a brilliant or dashing batsman hire 
Amarnath. On the other hand, he is sound 
and lias Hie right temperament for big 
cricket, lie is not yet a finished player hut 
a, h e is still quite young he is sure to he 
one of the outstanding batsmen .0 India 

wrtUin nt>ja >’ ear or two - C * 7 . , 1 

and Gul Mohamed lurlher consolidated the 
position by some adventurous halting before 
' the Indian side were all out for 52o runs. 

When the Australians went in for the 
second time, contrary write expectation of 
very many, the two opening batsmen attacked 
the bowling straightway Irom the start in 
. a bide leas than 2JS hours .he Austral, a, .s 
148 runs fur the loss of only one 
wicker Boll, Carmody and Whuringhm 
treated tl.e Indian bowling w„h l.tde or no 
- respect and made a draw possible. 

0„ the fourth day of .he match, it appeared 
ti.rtnnh the Australians who had nine 
^ iLafin tact would wipe off the deficit 
'“email- total and thus Inrce 
"w A "ctuy for the Austral.,,.. 

* t ,mt oi question Bur there are two 
7; c „ r , which V i'"t 

■ i One D-«me (ortnne and two, 

the' Chepaulr wicker on the fnuilh H*y* 

' r „ m „dv who baited with gay abandon the 
afternoon, was tied up by Banne.jt 
L,| s.rawate .he next morning. He w.s 
not able to play a single shot properly and 
- was he.renr.me and again. He uihma.eiy 
succumbed to Bannei), who howled a bit 

-lower and took full advance** ol the 

crumbling wicke( Saraivat, acconted for 

'lU-asrt and Pepper, the two stalwarts Rldler 
onre again failed being h»wl?d by Bmnptji. 
\V«th Very great thffi uhy the Australians 
managed to wipe * ff the deficit and get a 
' of 89 run*. Once again RannMjt and 

Sarawate shared the bowling honours. 

India had over 2^ hours to make 90 runs 
for an outright win. With a fine array of 


batsmen like Merchant, Atnarnat» | 

s „d Mod,, no one doubled ’ 

Indian stde. The opening P * j.elore 
sod Mushteq Ah, scored 59 »- 
Moshteq All w»s nut. T ve ,y 

mild le.idslide wh.eli mode the fml ( 

exciting Amsineth tvas how e . a 

and H.za.e was out lo Whittingtii ^ o( 
duck. Merchant was out to a brilll j( 

fielding and it was left to Modi to gel the 
two runs that was required lor win. 

The India XI thoroughly deserved thed 
victory and, as Ha.set pot the Australians 
were out-balled and outboivled. 


The Late Mr- Kallnath Roy 

- Journalism India lias . suffered » ‘ 

serious loss in tlie .lentil of Kalinsth Hoy 
of tl.e Tribune of Ld, ore. Kalinsth was a 
Bengalee who early came under the spell 
ol Surendrar.tli Banerjef. But he soon 
drifted to the Punjab »"d ««• 

Province tinny yeais of devoted • 

iust ns Sir C Y. Chmtamnol, an Andhra, 
gave ol hi, best In the Uoiied Province, 
and made Ihe L'ai'r of Allahabad an 
organ of undisputed u fluence and public 
service. A man of versatile talent* and 
vigorous independence of outlook, he 
belonged to a generation which made the 
newspaper a vehicle of public education 
through it* editorials. And he succeeded 
to a degree seldom surpassed even in 
lhe*p days of tabloid journalism when 
cslchy headlines and breezy paragraph* are 
prefeired to longwinded dissertaiioti*. 
Over the Purjub lie exercised a wholesome 
influence and he made himself so indis- 
pensable . lo the Tiustee* of "the Jrtbttftf 
that they could not think of a substitute 
for h>m when he fell ill Indeed they 
made special arrangements to obtain bts 
“copy’' from ins letteat whereever d 
might he. At the age of 68 he continued 
tn he the same ms*ler craftsman and to 
the end he remained the daughty champ' 011 
of the rights of the Press and the liberties 
of the people. May his tribe increase 1 
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Ihs Parliamentary Delegation to India 

R EPEATED disappointments m the past 
have somewtiat cooled popular 
enthusiasm in this country for Failiamentary 
delegations of the kind -that is coming out 
to India Rut it would he a mistake says 
Sir 'TVj Bahadur S*pru, “ to cold shoulder 
this delegation ” It is revealed that such 
a delegation to Study the conditions in this 
country first hand by personal contacts and 
discussions was suggested to the Prime 
Minister and Lord Pelhtck Lawrence by 
Mr N M J sh , the Indian Labour leader 

The present delegation is by no means 
exactly the one suggested by Mr J 0, ‘" 
hut considering that there are in it nun 
like Mr Sorensen who assures us that 
the delegation is coming out with free 
hands and minds ", it is m the best 
interest of all to help it s Ive the constuu 
tional problem in India m the quickest 
and eathest way possible 

"And the hest form of cooperation 
lhat the country can offer,’ says our elder 
statesman “ is to speak without reserve 
freely and frai kly ” *' I do sincerely hope, 

he adds 1 that they will not allow 
themselves to be chaperoned by a certain 
class of pfopV m 1nH,«" till! H impolt 
-’ant lor, as Sir Trj^warns 

It is no us» their repealing from day to day 
that the Government is will i>B to ofTor to md a 
Self Goseri mfnt itnd onlj Ind nns will not take 
It bees i«e of mutual d flirencn D [Terences sre 
there amt every honwt attempt should ho uiado 
to composo iheso differences 

But what is going to happen if one 
party or ether reln'es to lit* reasonable <r 
discuss constitutional proposals across the 
table | Such a thing happened or ce, 
and neither tie Vicete y n» r Mis Maje«ty s 
Government lifted a little finger t • put 
the matter r ght If tl v Givrrrmcnt mean 
hu«mes« f tl eie should be no repetition of 
fctich a fiasco 


Sir TeJ Bahadur Saprg 

On the 1st of December last, Sir T«*j 
Bahadur Sapru completed the psalmists 
three score years end ten when he was the 
recipient of felicitations from all over the 
country Sir Trj is today one of the most 
distinguished of our elder state men, 
revered alike by all parlies and gmups, 
irrespective of their political prede]icttcr s 
A Liberal by iD'tmct and trainii g he 
severed his connections with the Liberal 
Federation only to make himself beer 
and more fitting for the role of the peace 
maker between the different parlies on the 
one hand and Government on the other 
This d fficult and often thankless task he 
has performed , in collaboration with 
Dr Jriyakar so long Rnd with such 
distinction that the twin have come to be 
knouh as the peace makers far excellence 
Only one wishes that their pood mi*sum 
had proved more fruitful Ytt nothing 
could abate the ppmt of amity and good 
will that Sir Tej inspires in the heaits of 
his fellow workeis 

Sir Tej has made a great name for 
himself as jurist and statesman, and his 
professnnal and public career has be«n 
"one unbroken series of tnumphs’ Such 
a record, as Dr, S Sinha truly spy*, 
must Impress the younppr generation — wl ether 
lanjrrs orj pnbl e worl ere — wih Ihoto fieri eg 
fji»ililie» of 1 is which enabled I ra io och e\*> ll o 

I Iphent position and d tlncli n In more tl an ono 
ppbere of meritorious public activities 

In a beauidul tubule of homage and 
affertion lo his fellow townsman Pandit 
Nehiu wrote of Sir Tej that lie is an 
en hodimetit of ll at «) i thesis of cuhuie 
winch India is always aiming at , and »<»r 
referring to him as an elder statesman 

II wuh a certain ripeness of judgment” he 
added • 

Pol Tvora than nil ibis 1 o wm o gord frterd 
on whon ere eruUt slwrj* rrty aid u jr«n 
♦its pi t »rd irve olin »o narj about tm ero 
renhtr itintH rcr trve Fvrn tJeiph Ip ltd 
pcnn rldir lino step rl*«n tin frul rttt of 
j rt lb »t ct t 1 m *rd m I i faco there wee a 
wvlcccmg tmilo ibr every comer . 
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Indian Judiciary and the British Parliament 

It is reported that a Bill is to be 
introduced in the British Parliament 

curtailing the powers of the Indian 

Judiciary. No draft bill has been published 
in India and people in this country have 
had no opportunity to express an opinion 
on it- It is a strange commentary on the 
so-called " Dominion status in action ” 
which is supposed to be in operation in 
India 1 The proposed bill attempts to 
restrict the power and jurisdiction of the 
Courts with regard to certain acts of the 
Central Government .Fancy a legislation 
of this far-reaching character being rushed 
through a Parliament five thousand miles 
away without even the courtesy of 
consultation with the people who are most 
affected by it S>r Cinmanlal Setalvad, the 
Liberal leader of Bombay, invites pointed 
attention to " this r^prehensib’e practice, ’’ 
in h?s letter to the Ttmos of India * 

While tins war wr* on, th»ro might have Won 
some cxeu<o for undertaking emergency legislation 
W\ rnrluvmont tesarding lodi-v. but now that the 
\v«r 14 oi.ee, there t« no jtulltieallon whatever 
for fwi»s!ng Jegi.lation In Parliament affecting 
In 1U rviliiout clung Iho Indian people an opportunity 
to bate their «s> about It. 

If the contemplated l"gW»tios is intended in 
any manner to curtail tho power and jurisdiction 
of the judiciary, there i« greater renaon for the 
Initials puhhe being informed of the term* of the 
prop wed legislation ant given eu'Ticient time for 
, Indian opinion h'ing tnifl* aiailahi* to Parliament 
before the lejjtslsllMI i« pul ihrousli. 

The Rdmi ef !.».». CMirer* 

As we go to ptrss, we learn with no 
lUde relief and satisfaction that H E the 
Commandt t-in Chief h*s remitted the sentence 
of transporiRtinn p*s«ed hy the Couit Martial 
3gitn«t the dure I. N. A. men. 

11 « r*< ell*ncv ha*, in this decision, 
shonn an imagination the want of r.hich, 
ns Mr As»f Alt s si J, “ lias been responsible' 
for much that was avoidable.” 

Tbs* Commander-in Chief has, lion ever, 
onfi-raed the a'ld'ce of cashiering aid 
forfeiture of arrears of pay and aUowapers 
since “ it ts in all circcmsUnres * moat 
setnus Trim- for an officer or «oldier lo 
thimv eu ius a’lfgiscce and n* gc war 
liie State. 


Trial of Indians in Malaya 

In his concluding address in ihe I.N.A., 
trials Sir Nashirwan P- Engineer, nhile 
calling for conviction on all counts, as he 
should in his position in charge of the 
case for prosecution, suggested to the 
General Court Martial the possibility of 
ronigating its sentences on the ground'that 
the motives of the accused, whether wise 1 
or misguided, were patriotically inspired. 
No such consideration seems to have 
weighed with the runaway government of 
Malaya which has just been installed in 
power after its position had been made 
secure by allied arms. 

For it is with no little surprise that we 
learn that the punishment for collaboration 
with the enemy is death in Malaya and that 
no lesser sentence is admissible. In a 
statement to the Press, Mr. T. R. Venkata- 
rama Sastri, pricks the bubble of Govern* 
mint's contention, with unassailable logic. 

What has the law to do with the cases 
now under trial? If a country is at war, 
argu«*s Mr. Sastti, 

any one who collaborates 'with the enemy is 
warring with lus country from within oml his 
punishment may appropriately bo death 

But does it apply to a case .“where the 
ruler tuns away, feaving the population 
behind ? ” What ate they to do, asks 
Mr Sastn. 


He., alamo and refussl to collaborate may be 
<3"Mh And if polUbpralioft involves death whoa 
the old ruler relume, theopiion Ihat Is avertable I*. 
betwrn death «t ihe hand* of ihe ertomy nndd-v»th 
at thelmnJ* of the old ruler when ho returns, it 
IS a complete • reluct 10 ad absunlom/ Does tho 
m*panMOu,ty for the collaboration rest with the 
uveruna mler or tho deierted population T The 
u/.if" ^ Person i. tho runaway Government, 
penalty ,nDWat pvpjfcbon is nsltedf to p ay tb» 

The doctrine of Allegiance ceitainly 
req tires to he reviewed. That collaboration 
should not be a mise is rightly recognised 
*" tbr Indian trials and Mr. Sastri has nO 
hr-'itanon in urging that the same , tiles 
should be got laid down (or the trials 
tn Malay*. 

W in itself. 

*eeei,.«i ,w b ,>ve I > tb* G overrun snt *’ 
fot tL 1 S »"« n »n o f tho puaubmeat of deatk 

vo.,atjoraiwti will not tmso. 


Hitter's Wilt , 

G ENERAL Lucian Truscott, Commander 
„l the Thud United Stales Army, 
tilled that Adolf Hitler's will consisting "f 
foot separate documents' has teen 
in a country house 

Halers will was dated April lo, lv o 
timers win finehhels. Bortnann, 

<md was witnessed by Uoennei'S 
Hans krebbs and W.lhelm Bugdort 

The original marriage contract be * we £" 
Hitler and Eva Braun, rv.tnessed by 
Bojcnann and Goebbels was also found 
The personal will of ^Hitler 
the desire that he and his wife e 
m the Chancellery 1 We h»'« 
death to escape the *>['« » b " n ® 

forced to resign or surrender i e 

General Trnscott said that some * 

of the will crull not be revealed » 

present He, however, did rev 
Haler (tied to lay the blame for the 
on England and International Jewry 

Batch Ollar to Indoneila 

The hues of settlem-nt which ‘he 

Lieutenant Gnernor General o * j| 

lands East Indies Dr Van Moo*,' »«' 

propose to the Indonesian lea* *rs , 

feJrn to Batavia, have been f«H > f 
with and approved by 
Government 

This was m»de clear during a P ,r * 1 
Confeicnie held by Dr. \ » n * ’ „,h 

London after conversations With 
Cabinet Ministers on Indonesian ques 

Dt Van Mith aaid that j" 
upturn. tic tint lie Xt'h'f'ta" lend r. »* 
M able t, arc, l .he • «" w '”^‘ ' 

would be tu a pii.iiinn to mate »'■'» ' ' 
taturua Id n.t.vit m the neat future 1 
mule It clear tint »' ’ IC "'" °' 

diacuaaion tn Tlie U'Rue. the I" 'P” . 
which fie had put forward io hia cm 
with the tndone.mr* N ivemher hate 

been run 1 fieri While no detail, of the 
lateat Dutch | lana are jet available. It 
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stero . probable that is single constitution 
,,,« b/ offered to the Netherlands East 
Indies as a whole in which t arums islands 

„ a y hi ,l " kpd w,lh ' H °"" nd °” * 

Commonwealth basis 

The aim of the new proposals 
to give the Netherlands East 
population full internal control 
management of local affairs, while defence 
and foreign pol.ry and other more general 
aspects of the Government will he shared 
with the administration m The Hague 
Dr Van Mook said that he hoped that 
complete internal self control might be 
achieved in one generation 


will be 
Indies’ 
of the 


Mmcow Conference Decision! 

The establishment of a United Nations 
commission for the control of Atomic 
energy and re brgan zation of the present 
system of control of Japan by the establish- 
ment of a far easttrn commission to 
replace the far east advisory commission 
and the setting up of an allied council for 
Jvpan are among the main decisions 
announced in a 5 000 wnrd ‘communique’ 
,ssntd In London Moscow and Washing, 
ton on the conclusion of the big three 
foreign Ministers’ conference 

The ‘communique’ also announces 
details of arrangements agieed upon, aimed 
at facilitating recognition of the Rumanian 
ami Bulgarian Gnverucnet is by the Unitech 
States and Britain and the decision to 
establish Korea as an independent State 
The ‘ comrtiUn que ’ is divided into eight 
parts, die last ol which deals with the 
At mic Fncrgv Control Comm ssl m It 
states that Russia the U nted States ftnd 
the United Kingdom have agreed to invite 
oiher members of the *> cUnty Conned — 
Trance and China — together with Canada 
t» sponsor the resolution to establish the 
Commission 5 at the first se«siort of the 
Ger rral Ass-m ty of the United Nations 
in January 1916 
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Poverty and Social Change By Tar 1 ok 
Smgb. Longman's Green & Co Rs 3-8. 
Tlie problem of mass poverty in India, 
its causes and cure and the economic 
basis of rural society constitute the main 
core of 'this lucid and well-documented 
bookr The author has taken much pains 
not only to analyse tire causes of poverty 
but has also evolved a framework of 
general ideas and principles which have a 
vital bearing on the crucial question of 
abolition of poverty If plans of economic 
development are to be conceived wholly 
in the interest of the masses, then this 
book is a vital contribution to its solution. 
The author pleads for Industrialisation of 
India and suggests a system of joint 
Village management suited to Indian 
conditions and points out the need for 
effective integrplion of rural and industrial 
economy which will make the village a 
major base in a modern industrial structure 

The Tost-War Rum: Dr. V K R. 

V. Ran.. Indian Council of World 

Affairs. Oxford University Press Re. 1. 

In this essay on Puces and Exchange 
in India during the post-war period, 
Dr Ran, the eminent economist, traces the 
history of Indian currency from 1939 to 
1Q45 and the policy pursued hy the 
Government of India and advances 
arguments against devaluation of (| te 
rupee. He emphasises the desirability of 
maintaining the current ratio* of lsb. 61, 
to the tupee in the immediate post-war 
pi-rind which is the same as ' its pre-war 
value and ' the ,netd for an appropriate 
inUrnal 'price policy. 


The Life of Maxim Gorky. By A. 
Roskin The Socialist Literature, publish- 
ing Company, Agra. Re, 1. 

Among the great literary giants of Russia, 
Maxim Gorky occupies an honoured 'place. 
More than any other writer in our epoch, 
his influence and- impact on the Russian 
revolution were profound and lasting It 
was Gorky who was the real father of the 
proletarian socialist literature both in Russia 
and in the eyes of the toilers throughout the 
world. In this remarkably written study by 
Roskin, we get an idea of tire', life and 
career of Gorky, the power and potency 
with which he used the written word in' the 
service of mm ceaselessly fighting against 
social tyranny, political oppression, and 
economic subjection. For, he knew that 
literature had a much loftier purpose and 
that this purpose vv is not to appease but to 
rouse a man’ soul. 

Back to Sanity a study in Human 
posslbiluhra. By Y. G Kri.hnamurty, 
B.»srnr Brother,, Bandra, Bombay. R, 5 8. 

, - Mr Kmb'.'mu.ry ,, , pro , lfic lvriw >n|1 

it. .lie book under review be ties ati-mpted 
to place .be Gan.lbian concept in the 
selling of latest western t | )00s ,„ , t ia 
enriched will, a Preface lmm pe „ c! 
Dr. h\ -}'■!) rire Piassd and an Introduction 
by Dr p.ttabhi Sitaramayya. 

A further attraction i, ri,e inclusion ol 
over h,U a di.z-n colour plates of G.ndhiji 
and other leaders. 
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Wot Siscapoke Fell By General 

11. Ooid m Bennett — Thacker & Co , Ltd., 
Bombay. Rs 1-14 0. 

This book is' bound to create more 
than die usual interest in vietv ni the 
fact that the author, General H or o 
Bennett, formed' the subject of » military 
enquiry for his liavinB escaped from 

Malaya while he was commander ol ttie 
Australian forpes there. 

The almost dramatic capture of Malay* 

' ami Singapore by the Japanese was re* 
a shock to the whole.Erapire According 
to the author, the defeat was due o 
several causes, all cont'ibutory u 
one cause was in .itself responsi e 
Singapore was not a fortress an 

millions of pounds expended there ' «* 
devoted mainly to the construction o 
naval base. Even -if defences had been 
constructed and fully manned, 
could not have been considered se 
U ts the quality of the men 
defences and the equipment they P 
that govern tlie strength of a m 
fortress. 

Malaya had Insufficient * quality 
Inadequate air support to dofofid 

unlU were not trained for a Jo-.R'o «« “o^al 
rafale of several was vary lovv The th „ 

aver, that had the troops fought travelled 

ouuct. the Japanese would «*« {' ' * £ and 
the six hundred mile roa l thro fi 18 , 

. plantation m the short period ol v S 

" Generally speaking. the lead«, o r **** 
units were lacking in determination P 
Another strong reason for the 
according to Genl. Bennett, was our 

rigid adherence to trttt-booh * * 

methods" Jungle watlare ' nlro u • 

unusual situations which required u" 
counter-measures. The text-boo s we 
written on experience* obtained m liurop 
and North Abies and while the genera 
principles applied to all classes of wa* *r » 
the tactical methods. were to a great exten 
not applicable to jungle warfare. 

-Gen Bennett is an attractive writer 
and his narrative will certainly serve ** 
an illuminating historical record ot^ grea 
importance and much interest. ' 


Food Policy roit India : By S G 

Tnvani. Nandk.shore & Bros, Benares. 

Re. 1 / 

In this ably-written monograph, the author 
aims at presenting the problem of food 
supply to the teaming millions of India, 
which is not only a war-time problem but 
is of permanent importance and offers many 
valuable suggestions for its solution. He 
emphasises the vital necessity for a long- 
range food policy^ in India and points out 
the esvential principles which should be 
followed by the Government for the 
supply of a ‘balanced diet’ to every 
inhabitant of this vast semi-starved country. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


So Fbfkoou Came By Joan Wells Thacker 4. Co', 
Ld , Bombay Its. 5 14. 

Kahturoa. Published by Manasadas Banerjl, 
Handmade Paper Industries of India I, GoLul 
Barat iStreot, Calcutta. 

India’s SrrRUsa Balance. By B T. Randme 
Peoples Publishing House, Bombay. 

Jawaitaklat Ncnno By M N. Roy, Modern Ago 
Publications, Nassau Chambers, Outram Road, 
Forc, Bombay. 

USSR ' Tne story of Soviet Russia By Walter 
Duranly, thicker* Co , Bombay. 

Sardar Patfl Tin Man or Faw > Words By 
M feingli, a , Associated Publication,, P. B. Bt 
Lahore , 

CntsDiT Column 76- By W. A Wilcox, Longmans 
Green A Co. Ltd .Madras 

Public Finance and our Poverty, Bv J. C. 
Kumarappa, Foreword by M. IC. Gandhi, Navjtvan 
Publishing House, Alitufidabad. 

Tries Spake V iyfkananda, Sri Rama Krishna Majh, 
Mylapore 8 as s 

Ufayukta Vidta (in TVlugn) A brochure on 
Education and its propor aims By Yellapantula 
JagHnnathan Foreword bv Dr Sir S. Itadf.a- 
kr .shnnn, \ onkatarama & Co , Bezwada. , 
Mankind a 8inclf Family. Bv Muhammad Ah 
Nawaz, n a 'Iho Islarnia Library, -Dacca and 
15, College Square, Calcutta. 

A Hcmna Yooa. By Prof Indrft, m.a. The Minerva 
Bookshop, Lahoro 



Dec. 1. Central Assembly Elections. 
—Secunderabad restored to the N.zam 
Gtndh.ji meets Mr. Casey in Calcutta. 

Dec 2. Australian services Critlvet team 
contesting Madras at Chepauk. 

Dec 3 Congress triumphs in Cential 
Assembly Elections Murderous attack on 
Mr. S. S. Sanyal 

Dec. 4. Secretary of State announces 
parliamentary delegation to India. 

?Dec 5 Final Anglo- American agreement 
reached on 4400 million dollars loan. 

' Dec. 6 Tory crm-ure morion in the 
• Common, defeated by 381 votes to 197. 
-Congress Working Commute meets »> 
Calcutta. 


—Prince Konoye commils suicide. 

— " Big three ” Foreign Mmist«s me _ 
Moscow. f 

Dec. 17. Surrender of P f”.'* n rm> 

Garrison in T.briz to rebel forces. 

Dec 18. Mr. As.f Ali of the 
Winking Committee arrives in 

—Lords debate on U. S. Loan. . 

Dec. 19. A. M. M. Vellayan _ Chettiar : 


Bornra Indian leader, shot dead. 

Dec 20. Britain takes over control o 
Ruhr Coal mines. 

-Anglo U. S. talks on Siam. 

Dec 21. Travancore bans Con- 

ference.' Gen. Patton dres at Frankfort. 


o. - terence. uen. 

n T Mr Casey. Govornor of Bengal Dec . 22. Chinese communist.seek .mu St, ce. 
Dec. T. M r * . y . Prp^ident. and Rt.nnid ruler re-elected Chancellor. 


’meets Azud, ^Congress President, and 
other leaders. 

D „ 8 ' Working CommiUee d ' c '^ “ 

D depot. Pandit Nehru to Borma and M.W ; 
Ts, r 9 Death of Mr. Kahna h Roj 
D Editor, The Tribune of Lahore. 

Calcutta. 

— Congress Working committee deputes 
Mr. AsafAli to ■settle Tamrlnad dispute. 
Den. 10 Viceroy opens meeting ol 
’ Associated Chambers. 

— Gandhi-Viceroy meeting at Calcutta. 

TW 11. Congress Walking Committee 
D defines altitude to 1. N. A. and reaffirms 
(afth in non-violence. 

Dec 12 Commons resolution on Anglo- 
American loan agreement. 

Dec 13 Commons debate on Indonesia. 
Dec. 14. Congress Medical Mission 10 

M»lay«, , 

-Dr Van Monk meets Indonesians. 

Dec 15 Death of Sir William Harris, 
former Reforms Commissioner. 

— M Ps demand dropping of I.N.A. trials. 
Den. 16 Mr. Sar»t Bose elected to the 
Central Assembly. 


Bhopal ruler re-elected Chancellor. 

Dec 23 Mr, Asaf AU’s findings on 
Tuunchengode election dispute published. 
Dec 24 The Big Three issue a Christmas 
message to the world and decide to 
hold Peace Conference on May 1. 

Dec 25 Pact concluded with China and 
Britain Indo-Chma to be completely 
under French Control 

Dec 26 South India Industrial and 
Commercial Conference meets at Madras 
Sir M. Visveswaraya presiding. 

Dec. 27. Lord Keynes dead 
— Sapru ' Committee proposals ~ published 
British paratroops "sit down strike ’ in 
Java. 

Dec. 28. All India Educational Conference 
meets in Madras, Sir C. P. Raroaswam» 
Iyer presiding. 

— All India Women's Conference meets *o 
Hyderabad. 

Dec. 29 Lord .Wavell visits Andamans- 
Dec. 30 Sir N. GopaLswamt Iyeng 8 * 
opens Political Science Congress a* 
Chidambaram. 

Dec. 31. ‘ Mr. Attlee meets visiting M. F 8, 


TOPI 


fiOUG 


rtriiru small nations and big powers 

THE HINDU MUSLIM PROBLEM 

AnnlncMsts of i of penal ism are never lired 
Ml Sachin Sen, writing in the Vtsvabharati ^ c ^ nt< ,f,,l tn( , that world unity ami world 
Quarterly draws attention to Tagoie's analysts e deman d the snhjoeation of the small 

of Hind a Muslim relations India, the £ a „ on , Mr R M Fox, rli»lt™«e« i this 

meeting ground of various races can hardly coup- - ^ 

allord to breed conflict „ Bol „„ roan of sense or logic can sl.pw 

, ‘ Peace is true and not conflict, U>ve is ^ n al,ons are— or ever were— a 

true and not Wired; end Truth « >1“ 0l ' e ' menace to wo, Id reace It is invatlalily 

not the disjointed multitude "-this sums lhe R,g Powers tl.-t 

J ui *r ,.nr»< heranse thev are deZZleu TWtli Ute prospect 

up the contend of Rabindranath g conquest Small nations are altvajs in 

religion, Ins approach to life and to Ides , | ,„tero»tiolial saf. guards The 

problems No one was more anxious to Lea( .„ e of Nations wa« not sliatteied becau-e 

procum that theie was need I ft, h-PPy ifiT ^3^ 

understanding between man ano m small nations found they could not rely bn 

that tin re was need for unity based < n this JJ|r p ()Wers m lhal Assembly to use tlie.r 
happy understanding Ancient India prayed against acts of aggression aimed at 

for teal unity, not a parody of unity weaker peoples 

manufactnrtd m the political or social Mauooal sovereignly will contribute to 

. u e uttered handicap imperialist expansion Small 

machine That prayer ^ nitions will make a stand against oppression 

today not in a full throated \oice > pn d will respect the freedom of other nations, 

thought and action , that P™ 5 ’*’* *” ve a j| "Those democrats who have allowed them- 
Should cleanse ottf mm » j t , s selves to be goaded into attaikmg the 

Weaknesses that Ma. , philosophy sovereignty of small nations are guilty of 

the has, < postulate Of Tagores «P > „ Rreat stupidity for their enemies are 

that if there is a * w oik for his own plainly th.se big si, ti social forte* such hs 

C induct of lie h count ry, manipulated and financed dictators of the 

sell °r for the f.m Jf « H ,tler and Mussohm type It ,s child, sf. to 

God will not oiRi e , . _ ve(1 jf they imagine that small nations can start wars 

to atone for all the misueeds even ' b 

are resorted to to achieve a nohle en< T\eti the bitterest critic of de Valera 

doctrine of the end justifying the mean^ does not charge him with that But small 

makes no appeal to Tagore T ,e,e ^^ nations will continue to demand the right to 

no ahwtiut to nohle work T * safeguard their interests tn limes of ctisis 

wty R,M„,lmn.tl, 1 T’ , ", be “Th.t .. rrechely the iflVnre nf whirl; 


Malen problem as essentially ' **e m ^ 
solved mainly hv our own eff rts and 
principally tbriush mutual understanding 
The problem in his view, touches on 'he 
weaknesses of nur psychological °P 

and Social organisation, 


nations will continue to demand the ri(,ht to 
safeguard their interests tn limes of ciisis 

“That is precisely the rflVnre of s\litcl^ 
de Valera was guilty duilng the war He 
dil not help to cju»h the Nfz s in a mihtaiv 
sense. But he stood for the fieed'm tf 
small nations— an ant, Nazi principle which 
is still important for the tvoijd” 
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JAPANESE WOMEN 
Mr. Karl Eskelund ia the course of an 
article to the Leader Magazine on Japanese 
Women observts that submissivetiess is 
the greatest weakness of Japanese women. 
But educated Japanese Women are more 
logical', their power of reasoning has not 
been weakened by any supernatural belief 
in Japan’s divine right. Japanese women 
would never dare <!iscuss politics in public. 
But, in private conversations, nine out ol 
ten would condemn the war. They hated 
the roattial spirit which changed their men 
and sons into swaggering bullies — a spirit 
which "automatically permeates anyone who 
has gone through Japan’s ligid and brutal 
military training. 

Japanese women never rehef — that is 
their' great weakness — but a surprising 
number resent the treatment they have to 
v endure. When they get a chance to talk to a 
trusted foreigner, they surprisingly respond ; 
in fact they are nearly always ready to 
throw themselves into l»is arms. Japanese 
women married to foreigners are socially 
| ostracised; but they are invariably envied 
by their less foitunate sisters Almost any 
modern Jap a nese girl, whether geishe or 
college graduate, prefeis the company oi a 
foreigner to that of a Japanese It doesn’t, 
matter whether he is British, American or 
Chinese — -so long as he isn't Japanese. 

Even the smallest courtesy pleases a 
Japanese woman. Hence the Japanese man 
biueily resents the presence of foreigners 
who, he claims, "spoil*! the women.- 

Speaking about Japanese marriage the 
writer points out: A Japanese woman 
can t hope to find a husband unless she 
contributes a substantial dowry. If she has 


none, her husband* to- be agrets for her h> 
wotk at a geisha house ‘or a factoiy b nt1 ^ 
she earns one. If the head of a Japan* 8 ® 
family has financial troubles, his fust resort 
usually is to hiie out one of his daughter 
for a lime. Then the girl is virtually a slave 
of her employers. II she runs away, the 
police are put on her track, and her ftitu fe 
husband may break the contract. 

EDUCATIONAL reconstruction / 
FOR INDIA 

Writing on Post-War educational recon- 
struction in India, Prof. ‘P. C. Malhotra 
points out in lire course of an article in 
the Nezv Review: 

•“Liquidation of illiteracy is our front rank 
problem. All progress in whatever diiection 
we may look for is found to shatter on 
the bedrock of illiteracy. ' The propoition 
of literate to illiterate population in India 
is the same as that of illiterate to literate in 
most of the progressive countries of the 
woild Nations with a will to abolish 
illiteracy have been able to do so in two 
decades nr so. In India the will to 
liquidate illiteracy has not been earnest and 
the laik of funds ot administrative difficulties 
or the magnitude of the problem have 
provided handy pretexts for a do-nothing or 
a ca-canny policy." 

What should be the ideM of educational 
planning ? The old idea that the primary 
and middle school* are only preparatory 
stages for the high schools aod the high 
schools for the university classes has filin' 
been found wanting. 

“According to the Sargent Report e»ch_ 
stage of school education is to be regarded 
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IOPIOS FROM PER IODICALS 

ih>t .t will INDIAN TROOPS IN JAVA 


wll , INDIAN TROOro in J»va 

as complete in itself, in the sense that it w 

fit the pupil on leaving school for entering p rof Harold Lask. Chairman of the British 
We In the high school stage, two types LaboUr p ar ty, writing m Reynolds Nats 
.eh™! or« advocated. first the high epuprt >i v cr ,ucises the use of Indian trot ps 


school which will prepare students for the 
university course of study and the second, 
the technical school which will equip 
students for either undertaking proper jobs 
or to qualify for a higher place by pursuing 
further specialised training Even the baste 
schools in their primary and senior grades 
will attempt to fit the pupil better for some 
vocatioo than the present schools have 
hitherto cared to do Research and technical 
attainments'" of a higher order in our 
Umvesny coutses ot study ate also provided 
for in the Sargent scheme” 

With regard to the propagation of literacy 
the old maxim ‘educate the classes and the 
tttsasM will look after themselves' stands 
discredited Tins theory of spreading 
education 'hroogli filtration must be replaced, 
he says, by the theory of disseminating 
education through mass contracts 

“A proper system of education should 
give vision, pt« vision and pteviM n be 
Cultural, the maUnal, lie Util t-nan ai d the 
creative aspects «f triucation must he knit 
*s integral u« Us Into the organic whole that 


in Java and Indo China 

In an article under the bending “This 
Java war is notour business’ Prof Laski 
says he does not wonder that the use of 
these troops has ‘provoked an angry ouibmst 
of criticism from India 

' We stand there face to face with a 
nation which whatever its divisions is at 
least agreed on demanding its own freedom, 
and its right to Sell Government We aie 
committed, half heaitedly perhaps, but still 
committed to the duty of making lint 
freedom and Self Government available to 
India with the least possible delay 

* I submit it is not good advertisement 
of the sincerity of our intentions to use 
the troops of a nation aspiring to freedom 
to crush the aspirations of two other groups 
of people with the same aspiration " 
Commenting that it is tragic ‘to see 
British ’restoring law and order’ in Ftench 
Indo Ctnua and the -Dutch East Indies 
Prof L»shi s*ys ' N i one can qjanel It r 
s>n instant with the bunwi e puipise of 
evacuating to safe!) pm mt-rx— European or 


eriucath n is to b ci me It education is 
prnpeily reconstructed, the nation ran be 
marie to pulsate with a mwlk Wl " 
pr*-p*ied to giasp nppotiui dies for national 
upl It aid dev»l« promt wlich are expected 
to abound in the postwar pern d Without 
such a preparation, an alt rom d national 
growth will remain an unrealised dream and 
whalrver national prtgli*s t»he* place will 
truly remain cramped, stunted and arrested 


other— «d Japanese occupation 

A 

“ But it is d fti ult t j believe that this 
could i<t have been accomi hshed by 
negotiation with tbe lea lers of the patior ulist 
movemet ts in both territories 

What we are doing Is the very different 
thing of ra*kmg the process of evacuation 
the bridge hy which the French and the 
Dutch can return to relentless txploiuiton 
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of many million peoples Anti one who 
loeks at the economic pattern of Indonesian 
life can see that the sole Dutch pre- 
occupation in Indonesia was for profit. 
This view' is reinforced by differences 
which have emerged between Dr. Van 
Monk, in Batavia, and the Dutch Government 
at the Hague. 

“What may appear to us as no more 
than an enlarged police operation is to the 
peoples concerned destruction of hope— 

. return ter virtual bondage in tvlnch they 
merely exchange a ruthless oriental roaster 
for a ruthless European. It makes the 
British claim to have been engaged in war 
for democracy and freedom seetn hollow 
mockery all over South-East Asia. . 

“I should have thought we had earned 
enough itlwdl in Rhodesia and Kenya, and 
the rest of our own imperial slums without 
adding to it by what — objectively — is making 
possible no more than the maintenance of 


REVIEW * [ J typARY^ ^ 

But last month de Gaulle’ s prod’ll 
Piess-.purge was stiff's dream. Id Pans 
alone there were 33 morning new«pap er, » 
none with a circulation o! more ff‘ an 
450,000, some with only 20000. 0 |ie 
such organ was selling only 30 per cent, 
of its print. Another had 40 per cent, 
returned copie", although launched *d a 
cost of 6.030,000 francs. No honest 
j mrnal could carry on in face of such 
crippling losses. The da>s of blackmail, 
and tie-ups were back with a bang.^ 

A postwar racket had been add<?d to 
the old abuses ; many journals were 
selling their newsprint on the black market. 
All news sheets in France s*art w«th a 
presumed circulation of 190,000 copies 
daily. The French Ministry ot" Information 
allows a 12 per cent, margin for’ returns 
(unsold copies) If returns exceed this 
figure, the newspiint quota is cut, the 
difference going to other newspapers with 
small or non-existent returns.” 

THE INDIAN HOME 


slums in other Empires. 

“Most people will have noted the care 
with which both Russia and China have 
stood api'rt from our policy, Both of them 
VtuwN from gnw. expert wee what vs 
by intervention for the sake of restoring law 
and order." 

THE PRESS IN PARIS ' 

While Frarce still awaits its Press 
clenn-Up, prewar abuses {loutish again, 
observes the Hext’S Review 

" Frenchmen under the Nazi occupation 
were promised many things by General 
Charles de Gaulle JBud his National 
Liberation Committee, Among them; a 
clean-up of the Press. 


The Ninth Anniversary issue of the 
htdtan Home has just been published. 
Now rehabilitated and enlarged to cover 
every conceivable subject of interest to 
the lather, the mother B „d the , child, the 
MagH2'ne is a bumper uuwdypr cv>tAv".\v£ 

constructive articles like 'Saving in the 
Home, the Need R,r Insurance, Gardening. 
Be^uiy, Fashion, Cookery, Health upd 
Hygiene, Indian Musie, Dancing, sevei*! 
interesting Short Sloriec, Home Edm^ti"” 
and the Cieche for titty tot* There « 
something of particular interest to ■ every 
reader. 


The Indian Home English edition U 
edited and published by Mr. 

V. Raj MA, CSC, (Minn) " and & 
K Kara,. j, a, DA (Hon,) for Indian 
Publications Ltd, Bombay. 

. ^ ,,e JlHR’-Zme d.-«,.rves Congratulation OB 

its very laudable objects. 


Mysore 

KRWINARAJAS4GAR RESERVOIR 

The Kusl luiHjnsayar reservoir 'on the 
Cauveiy river, nine miles n rib we*t of 
Mysore Cny, is the source of «*H the electric 
Jiower now generated m the State, and 
utilised by various miustro-s It also supplies 
the water for the irrigation si hemes Two 
great needs are thus met— increased electric 
f over and Increased food production 
The lake is formed by the construr tion 
of a masonry dam, 8 600 feet long anil 
no feet high above the river bed, and 
140 feet above the deepest f >undatmn 
where the bed width of the dam is 111 
feet The width of roadway at the top is 
*14 Vi fact The full reseiv nr water level 
Is 1<24 fett above hed level and storage 
capacity is ‘43,934 m eft , above the sill of 
the irrigation supply sluices, which are 60 
feet above bed level The total capacity is 

48 335 m eft » 

THE MYSORE SPUN SILK MILLS 

The estdb)nrfn<*f)t of the Mill* and 
Filature ha* resulted in the emphyment of 
about 2,000 operatises and about 2 500 
families are indirmtly employed in o 11 etion 
of rav materials, weaving of spun sdk and 
nod yarns cocoons and other allnd Industries 
v'lor to the war India used to impnit nearly 
two mill on pounds of spun sdk ai d «b ut 
a mill* in pounds of nod jam and iwn 
mil} on p Hinds of raw sdk per annum 
-The Factory Is now producing abi ut a tenth 
of the quality if spun silk a. d mil yarns 
consumed ill India and is rapable oFlnUher 
expansion so as to [reduce th- whole of 
the t»qn rem-'ids rf tie cmfntty 

RCCHUIY1NG IN M\SORC 
The ircruiiiwg opf ration* ir> Mj sore in 
Connection with the present war may be 
said to have yiel fret g, nd results, as 
Compared with the faat Great War A* 
1 590 recruit* who v lunt*-ered for 
S-rvtce J« Ilia Mi sr r<? Army m the Great 
War 6 2S0 ti»vr already come firw»rd op- 
t»> date and the » umber aciualK enlisted 

after medical exmmanon Is 3,149 


Travel n core 

RECCES I RUCTION OF, TRAVANCORE 

Revitalisation of agriculture with a vu»w to 
augmenting the food resources of the States 
Was the foremost aim of Travail! ore and 
Cochin, said Mr G Par imeswararn Pdlai 
RecmistruLtion Officer Government of 
Travam ore, in a broadcast recently He added, 
" Notwithstanding the programme to increase 
the area under cultivation by reclamation bf' 
backwaters and by thiowmg open for 
cultivation suitable lands out of the reserve 
forests in Travancore and Cochin State —no 
tangible results can be achieved without 
the introduction of intensive and unproved 
methods of produrtton and the extension of 
irngationel fai times" 

The Travancore Fertilisers and Chemicals 
started with ft Capital of R* 3 crores is 
making good progress in the installation 
of plant and machinery for the production 
of 50 000 tons of ammonium sulphate. 

A sum of nearly one croie of topers 
has been set apart by the TiBVancnre 
Government for the construction of the 
Petuncham Reservoir and for raising the 
level of the Kodayar reservoir and for the 
restoration and improvement of major 
irrigation tat ks 

The Tr»v-*nrnre Government have already 
(minted a five \ ear programme of devrh p. 
ra'-»>t of the P-Hiv-isd hydro electric {inject 
costing over Rs 3 crores 

the nr wan on gandhiji 

*br C P R-rn-swami Arjar, ()e\van of 
Travancore performed on December 14 
the opening ceremony of a Trxiile F* c tiny 

near Tnvamhum and «»id, ‘ flat U r the 
gre*t lest given hy Mahatma Gandhi nt a 
critical stage in the n dustrtaf history 0 f 
India and the new Impulse he gave to 
hand spinning and hat d weaving (he poverly 
n| India «V< uld have heen much m re 
acce. tuated and the suffer,, g* ft f %\ e 
fie, pie mucli more intense than they have 
been 

T \ 


4S.'*2“ 
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Hyderabad 

INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS 

Nawab Mom Nawah Jung, Publics! and 
Publicity Secretaiy to the Hyderabad 
Government, told an Associated Press of 
India correspondent that the Hyderabad 
Government * lias decided to send an 
industrial delegation to the United Kingdom 
and tbe United States to estahbsh contacts 
with Industrialists and businessmen" in those 
countries and make arrangements for the 
purchase of plants and machinery, as a first 
step towards the industrial development of 
the State in the immediate future. 

Nawab Moin Nawah Jung explained that 
the Slate Government had derided to launch 
big industrial projects tn the Godavari area, 
where there weie possibilities of generating 
Hydro-electric pow»r on an extensive scale 
and where coal, iron ore and lime stone 
were available in abundance. VVliat was 
proprsed was to establish an industrial 
town — the first of the hind in India — in this 
area by settii'g up a number ol mills and 
factories. The industries intended to be 
developed in the region include iron and 
steel, coal-carbonisation and its by-prod u- 1«. 
cement, textiles, vegetable oil, rayon, etc. It 
was estimated that the various schemes for 
the industrial development of ihe State 
would cost snmetl ina like Rs 250 crons in 
the fi'st ten ye-us of their operaimn. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

Orpanised maikeling of agricultural 
produce is s»dl in its infancy in India, 
ahtioUEh *t l««s received a great impetus 
hum tlie pet uhir Conditions created by war 
It is tn th** credit of His Ex-lt-d Highness 
the Nz'm’s Gnv-rment that they were first 
in the fi-ld and Uinr initiative in the matter 
paved the way tor the rest of India to 
experiment with measures f.*r the organised 
miik-iing of agricultural produce. That iL 
proved of immense hem fit to the cultivator 
and aim helped in the successful admnostra- 
tinn of food h**.Mp cidlv during the latter 

^ If of the Wot Id War II, caunm be denied. 


Cochin 

WIDER FRANCHISE 
In commemoration of his 80th birthday. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin has 
ordered the appointment of a Franchise 
Committee to consider the extension of the 
present franchise qualifications for election 
to tlip Legislative Council. 

Other gifts announced by the Ruler on 
the occasion include: payment of honora- 
rium to non-oFfiriel Members of tl e 
Legislative Council with effect from the 
next Malay Mam Year; the setting apart of 
Rs 3 Lkhs, to start with, fur opening 
courses of technological studies in the 
Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam, the 
allotment of Rs. 1 lakh to aid the 
publication of old Sanskrit manuscripts and- 
the raising of the pay of the primary 
school teachers 

Gwalior 

MEDICAL COLLEGE 

The foundation stone of the Gajra Raja 
Medn »1 College, Gwalior. was laid 
by His Excellency Lord Wavell in the 
presence of a number of State Sardars, 
officials and prominent citizens recently. 

With an allotment of Rs. 20 lakhs for 
budding and equipment Rnd a recurring 
grant of Rs four lakhs, the Gajra Raja 
Medical C liege will he the first of its 
kmd in Centi «1 India and according to 
plan, will he one of die foremost amongst 
the medical colleges in India. 

Khairagnrh 

REFORMS FOR KHAIRAGARH STATE 

The R-ji Bahadur of Kh airagarh has 
introduced a number of constitutional 
reforms in his Slate These include the 
setting up of a Council of Ministers, one 
of whom is a non i fficial. It has al«o 
been derided to «et up a Legislative 
Council, known as the ' Rajya Sabha' 
Consisting of elected, and nominated 
memhers. The Sabha will be inaugurated 

in Apul next. 
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Bhopal 

MINERAL RESOURCES 

A plea for the nationalisation of the vast 
mineral resounea of India was made by 
Dr Sir Cyril Fox, the well known geologist 
and lately Director of the Geological Suivey 
of India, m an interview. 

The development of these resources, he 
added, could be entrusted to ptivate enter- 
prise under Government control 

Dr Fox said that the aim in exploitation 
romt be to turn out the processed product 
M far as possible A number of got d 
research stations should be opened 
throughout India with strong Government 
backing whose job »t should be to 
investigate new processes While in Europe 
an! America efforts have been made on the 
prmupl- of discovering the process for the 
mineral ore, in India it has generally been 
the reverse 

Retva 

RESPONSIBLE GOVT FOR REWA 

In the course of a message issued by 
H H the Maharaja of Rewa Mate thanking 
all who ' ad sent him felu nations on the 
announcement of Responsible Government 
for the State, the Ruler, explaining the 
announcement states that the basis of the 
Proclamation was, “adult franchise, com 
“on electorate and no weighing* or special 
representation ” and has invited the 
co operation of all M the fulfilment ol 
these conditions 

Auoflh 

COLONY FOR STATF PRISONFRS 

The Aundh State proposes to build a 
colony for Stale prisoners to be known as 
“Swatantrapur " 

Huts will be bud* for the prisoners and 
their families to stay together and full scope 
will be given to the prisoners t<> develop 
their hichvt luMity and abilities It is hoped 
to teach the prisoners some handicraft ll at 
•will help them in maintaining themselves 
and to see that they cultivate good moral 

habits 


B a rod a 

INDIAN STATES AND FEDERATION 
SCHEME 

Zonal grouping of the Indian States for 
purposes of the luture constitution of Ii dta 
was suggested by Sir Urtjeiidra Miller, 
Devvan ol B«rod», in an u.teiview to the 
Associated Pi ess of India recently 

Discussing the position of the Indian 
States m the proposed Constitutional 
Assembly Sir Bnjeiidra pointed out that 
Baroda St <te had always been III favour 
of a federation Hie idea of a strong 
centre and autonomous Units he said had 
emanated from his late Highness, Sri Saysjt 
Ra i, long before the Round Table 
Conference But to have an effective 
federation scheme wr rkmg the ‘mall states 
of India sht uld he grouped together 
Sir Bnjendra was in taVour of z nal 
gr« upn gs which could send thur rej resen- 
tatives to any central body 

General 

THE PRINCES’ ROLE 

“ We are fully al ve tQ the need of adjusting 
ourselves to the exigencies ol chaining 
tiroes, ’ sajs II H the Nawab ol Bin pal. 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, in n 
foreword to the first number of Indian 
Indu a monthly magazine published by 
the Directorate of Public Relations of the 
Chamber 

' We consider it our proud privilege to 
extend our help and cn-operaiion In raising 
India to her rightlul place m the comity of 
Nations,” he proceeded ‘ We are also not 
unrn ndful of the fact that the future of 
Indian States is indiss lnbly In ked up with 
the const tutional and u dusln-1 jrogress of 
the rest ol India Though deteimmed to 
maintain our disitt ct ei tit) , we ate prepaid 
to collaborate wl oWheartedly with British 
India in all matters of common comeru 
Success in this direction requires mutual 
goodwill and tolerance ” 



Malaya 

PLIGHT OF INDIANS 
A. four thousand word report on the 
condition of Indians in M«d»ya has been 
submitted recently to the Government of 
India hy Mr ^ IC, ChettUr, India's Agent 
in Malaya He had also discussions wnli 
the Commonwealth Relations IVpat tment. 
The Government’s decision on the recom- 
mendamins i« expected shoitly 

The report it is understood, embodies 
recommendations with regard to treatment 
of Indians in Malaya who were arrested 
for alleged collaboration with the enemy, 
questions of priority passages for those 
desirous of returning to India and Rivirg 
help and assistance to those in disfiess 

PANDIT KUNZRU & RAO'S MISSION 
The Govert ment of India have decided 
to send Pundit H. N Kurziu and 

Mr. P Kodamla Rao to MaLya to advise 
, the Government of India Representative 
there and the Indian community as regards 
relief measures, ami- have also * decided to 
provide legal assignee from India to 
Indians in Malaya who need such 

. assistance. 

Siam 

" INDIANS IN SIAM 
Mr M S Ao**y, Government of India 
Representative in C>)1on, will be shoitly 
, flying to Singapore in represent the G >vern- 
meul of India *s special envoy at the peace 
treaty negotiations with the Government of 
Siam. 

Mr Aney will tepr»sent the Government 
of In-ha, t<« obtain fir«t-h*ud information 
, about f.*di»n National* in Siam as w>]| as 
Ceitam Indian pjis mm of war. B. f nr a 
»h- War it was estimated that lCOOOO 
Indian tiadeis and lalmurets were in Siam 
but little has been heard, since the 
outbreak of the w.r, regarding their W( .}r flre 

d conditions during and after the war. 


S. Africa 

NATAL HOUSING ORDINANCE ‘ 

“ Wt* reiterate oar fears that the object 
of the Natal Housing Ordinance — “to bting 
about the eventual segregation of the Indian 
people — may yet be achieved’* says a reply 
by the N«m| Indian Congress to ti»e state- 
ment on the Ordinance made reCenlly by 
Prime Minister Smuts. 

“It is the considered opinion of Ihe 
executive of the Natal Indian Congress”, 
the statement continues " that the only safe- 
guard available against unjust and racial 
discrimina‘ion is franchise. We shall, there- 
fore, press, with renewed vigour, for 
extension of the Provincial and. Municipal 
vote to Indians to ensure ju«t and equal 
treatment hy provincial and local authorities. 
The > presence of Indian voters in any ward 
is the only guarantee that Indian interests 
and views will he fairly considered.” 

The Government’s policy goes a consider- 
able way in assuring us that the present 
acute housing shortage is not to be the 
vehicle for carrying out long-cherished plans 
for segregation. 


Ceylon 

SOULRURY REPORT 

Commenting on the Soulbury Commis- 
sion's proposals for Ce\ h>n. Dr Syrd 
Mail-mud, former M«-mher, Congress Working 
Committee, who iccemly visited Ceylon, 
said: '‘The Ceylonese people asked for 
bread and have been given stone instead. 
They were full of hope and expected that 
the 5 ou! bury Commission w»>ul I recommend 
a declaration 0 f immediate Dominion Status, 
for them. 


Tho hope*. ’ Dr. Mahmud nddg, *■ of CevIone«e 
Jeeners were r»i»e(l bj the Recession of the 
^ . r '*°vemmetit io power. It has bee" 
ab.in.UniK- prcuM Hint the Labour Oovemnirnt 
»ncce*sr>r« ‘of the'r prerWes# .ra in 
» colonial policy is concerned.” 


office i 


I>r. Mahmud advis-'s the Cej'bntesi? ' 
leaders to settle the questions of Indian' 
La hour, francliise, citizenship and 
immigration. 
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Questions of Importance 


BRITISH DET EGATlON TO INDIA, 

The Speaker of the House ol Commons 
Ins nominated eight members of the 
Parliamentary delegation fo tour In lia 
They include one wnnun, M s 'I Wall* 
bend Nichgl (Labour Bradford N nth) 

Four other Labour m »mbers are 
Mr R Richards (Wrexh m) 

Mr R n VV Sorensen (West Leyton) 

Major M Wyatt (Aston) 

Mr A G Buttomley (Chatham) 

There are two Conservatives, Mr Godfrey 
Nicholson (Farniiam) who is a member of 
the Conservative India Committee and 
Brigadier A R W Low (Blackpool North) 
and Liberal Mr Hofkm M «rns (Carmatthen) 
Mr Richards who Was Under Secretary 
for In ha in the first Labour Government, 
Will lead the delegation 

Lord Munster, former Parliamentary Un«Ter- 
Secretaiy of State for India and Bu»ma 
and Lord Chotley, former Deputy Regional 
Commissioner for Civil D-dence, have 
accepted tie Lcrd Chancellor’s invitation 
to be members of the D h gallon, 
Tin- British L^b >ur Gnvemm**i t » is 
tin terst lod, will (dace no restrictions of 
any kmd upon the freedom ol the All- 
Party Delegation 

GOVT, or INDIA AND BRETTON 
WOODS PACT 

Following the announcement of the 
Government of India’s decision to adhere 
to the Bretton Woods Agreement, an 
Ordinance known as the International 
Monetary Fund 'and Bank Ordinance has 
been issued It provides ami ng otner 
things for the paymeit out of central 
revenues of Subscriptions to the Inter- 
napiM al Fund and to the International 
Bank 


SAPRU COMMITTED PROPOSALS 

* The Committee stands for h single 
Union of India including the whole of 
British Indi i ml all the Indian States, 
the claim for secession or non at cession, 
by win h nidi vidua! Provjnci s or States 
can keep out of the Union is not accepted," 
s->ys the Sap u C >mtniu*e in its final 
report on constitutional proposals Thi* 
r port winch was tompiltd by the 
Rt Hon Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu, the 
Rt Hon M R Jayakar, the Hon Sir N 
Gopatasw ami Iyengar and Kuntvar Sir 
J grlish Prisad has now *been released to 
the Press > 

Embodying this principle in its proposals, 
the Committee rerommends that the 
Constitution making B idy to be appointed 
after the elections should proceed on the 
basis of framing a constitution for n single 
State, and urges that the right of secessrrn 
or no<* accessn n given to indivi lual States 
or Provinces in the Cripps proposals, 
should be withdrawn 


The Committee maintains that tl rough 
out it has endtaviured to make a 
constructive approach to the many knotty 
problems that cnnfroi t the coui try, to 
investigate them from every angle, to 
app»a*se as dispassionately as (hey could 
every' fact, circumstance or conceivable 
argument and to reach conclusions which 


in their estimation were calculated to 
promote the lasting interests of India and 
were likely to elicit the approbation of 
thinking Tndiats 

'The Committee has recommended that 
separate communal ehetorates should 
disappear and should b e r*-pl„ C ed hy . „ nt 
general electorates with r< s< rvabnn , f seaf* 
" p nr 

Jwy aj pended a separate note 
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Utterances of the Day 


VICEROY'S -CALCUTTA SPEECH 
“1 c-m assure you uniev rv*-dly that tl>e 
Bitiish Government <u»d the British people 
linnt-M ly Hint si tire rely wish the Indian 
people to have tlieir political freedom jttid 
a Government, or Governments, of tlieir 
own k Imtce," said Lord Wave II addressing 
the Associated Ciiainhers ol Commerce at 
Cal> ntta on December 10 “ But there are 

Ceriain elements ot the pinblrtn whit h we 
must recognise,” he added * It ts nr»t a 
simple problem; tl cannot and will not he 
solved by repeating a password or loinjuU 
‘ Q nt India" will not »< t as the magic 
“sesame*’ winch opened Ah B-ba’s cave. 
It cannot and will not he solved by violence. 
Disorder an 1 violence are in fact the one 
thing that may check the pace of India’s 

progress 

Them are various parties to the settle, 
ment he continued. “ who must somehow 
or other remit a measure ot agreement 
amongst themselves — Cmigiess, the lafg 1 **t 
politic*! pa-ty m India; the minorities, of 
whom the Muslims are the most numerous 
nml most imporiant; the Rulets of Indian 
States; and ttie Britisti Government. 

PANDIT NEHRU ON CONsTHUTlON 
OF FREE INDIA 

" India t—day is like a volcano. It ™ a y 
hurst at any ni"in-itl,’’ said Pandit JaWallaiLl 
Nehru* addressing a large gathering of 
students at Shillong. I’andit JaW«tiar)al 
ad.leil : 

" tf a proper ftppmseh is male laihn? to 
Independent's by the Hr Hull Ojv eminent. we ah ill 
take «t S.itiody likes a conflict. It Involve* 
enormous eoffi'tinff. bat it ts eq islljr certain that, 
K there is delay or post pnnement of the i*sue of 
Independence. or if nny other obstacle is put m 
the w*y, an •hull take the initiative and wg shall 
go ahvad, whatever the c Jtisequancpj. 

P Uidit N-hiU Sal I that Free India wntf ] I he 
« Fe Vrati Ml of willing Units, wll eti would 
p isst-ss absolute aut 'til. my for deVelopm- lit 
prtd growth actordmg ti» their own culture 
»ut v y *»fh'e. 

* '' • ar ® or > the verge of inl»pendence, but I fftnnot 

t ft daw wh»n it will come, I can »oly 


aay that In Us U b mail to be in ] open 'lent 
end tbit too very soon Wo wilt have to face 
problems not only of making h constitution fof ft 
Pros India, but also wo abail have to decide — *B“ 
it is the m iet important problem —what outlook we 
ehould cultivate in our people to face world problems. 

Von cannot isolate a country and live apart from 
the other countries of the world. We talk in rernw 
of Independence and Democracy. We want Inde- 
pendence, but Independence does not mesn inolntion. 
To dav in the world not even the bigcest countries 
can alford to live isolated We are to bo one of the 
members of the world community but that would bo 
on equal terms. Wtf are mt going to Bubmit to 
any other notion. As an indepon lent nation, we 
shall join the world community and also seek n solu- 
tion of the world problems in o »- operation with 
other nations. 

FRANK ANTHONY ON FUTURE 
OF ANGLO INDIANS 

Mr. Frank Anthony, resident of the 
Angln-fcdiati and Di-inti Emopeen 

A<«ot Mtmn, addressing the Karachi Branch 
on Ins ariivel fiora the United Kingdom, out- 
lined the policy of his community m the light 
of the ireent political development and soil : 
“ The late of tins counity is set inevitably 
on the road to Self-Government. Y<di have 
iti England to-day » Labour G-d’cmraei t 
which I rum my recent coniact, l am con- 
vinced, is ardent in its desire to see that India 
gets Sell-Government at the Very earliest 
moment possible. That is the issue which 
we must Ricept ami welcome-— a self- 
governing united India. . . . 

1 I mge upon the community a certain 
reorient attun. Some Anglo-Indian schools 
are anti-Indian hot beds. They taught Some 
of us to look away 1mm India, I have 
raised my hands against such attitude We 
must live, woik nod die, as one of the 
Communities in India. If we ate going to 
adopt friendship and loyalty to other com- 
munities in India, we will have deep and 
lasting friendship " 

Surveying the r..Je pLved hr the A"gl«* 
Indi, n community in the life ol the country,’ 
Mr Frank Anthony »*,.»* • W- fill the rmU 
between tli- British, rs and I,„|i ( „s Because 
of the mix’Ui e ..f hli,„d, we have poleotiahtres 

which other communities lack. We should 
be proud of our stock and of Indian blood. * 



Political 
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SWEEPING REFORMS IN N W F P 
The Frontier Government is probably 
the first in India to provide all possible 
facilities to the political prisoners under 
the new rules for the classification of 
convicted and undertnal prisoners 

According to these rules, all persons 
. detained m connection with or convicted 
of offences connected with political move- 
ments wdl be classified as political 
prisoners irrespective of the nature «»f 
proceedings taken against them or the 
provision of the Jaw under which they 
are detained, prr secution or convicted, 
provided that the offence does not involve 
vi >lence 

All such prisoners shall belong to one 
class only namely " political ( nsoneis 

The political prisoners will be accommo 
dated in association with each other but 
opart from other prisoners, as far as possible 

Separate enclosures in jail may be 
allotted to politic*! prisoners but they shall 
not ordmanly be It eked up in barracks 
at night 

In addition to hooks from the jail 
library each prisoner may have at i ne 
time from jmVale sources, «<ix bo Ks and 
daily n»wspapeis hy the approval of the 
Superintendent of J-il They can also 
have their own radio sets 

Interviews shall be allowed fortnightly. 
Two letters shall be allowed to he sent 
fortnightly but they can receive any 
number of letters during that period 
Facilities for wntirg books, etc will also 
be provided 

Sets of cooking pots and utensils will 
be supplied They will rot be handcuffed 
or lettered hy way of punishment and 
’•'whipping shall not be inflicted in bny case 


TAMILNAD El ECTION BOARD 

Mr Asaf AH memb r of the Congress 
W«ikmg C mmittee, who recently cm me 
to Madras to settle ceitam difiV-ieic«S 
among Congressmen here *efit the following 
telegram to Mr Kamar*j Nadar, President 
of the Tamilnad Provincial Congress 
Committee, Madras 

"Hope you met Raj-ji the dsy follow- 
ing my dppaiture as y< u pr» mised me 
A»Xu>U*dy waiting result lor suborn mir 
report to Piestdent Congtess lb pug 
amicahle adjustment Election R« ard drawn 
from both p irtits Please wire ” 

Following this Mr Nadar suggested ihp 
personnel of the Election Board lor approval 
of the Sardar 


Sardsr Vallabhai Patel has accepted 0fl 
behalf of the Congress Central P*ili*men- 
tary Board the proposal made hy Mr 
K«nniaj Nadar, for die formation of the 
Tnrodoad Provinc al Ehitiui B >ard in 
consultation with Mr C Rejagopalacfnri 


The Board will consist of : Messrs K 
Kamaraj Nadar, C N Muthuranga Mlidah.tr 
O P Raraaswanu Reddiar, T. S Avlrusi- 
liupam OlettMr Mrs Ruhmani L*ksl mipalhi 
Me sis C P Suhhnh V I Murnsivaml 
Pillai and N Annaraalai Pdlai 


CENTRAL ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS 

Results of elections to the Central 
Assembly announced uptmhue show that 
nut out of 302 efated seats 97 } MVe 

heen filled, c« mpmu r 55 C... gress 

27 Muslim League 5 Independent 8 
Furrpeans and 2 A kali Skis Ail the 
5 Independents are landholders 

According to present indications, th e 
main t ppi sition parties Will be two i amelv 
the Con,,,',., and the M„0 m Le/ eM ..fj 
the N„tio,»l,ts wlo l.rmed the (luirt 
Orr"»"ie» r.ily, TV.II cease to exist m 
the New House ‘ II 
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Educational 


SIR C. P. ON THE TASK BEFORE 
UNIVERSITIES 

A warning that unless the universities 
and the wise men of the world re-educate 
mankind into a new Culture and a new 
s ience of Hie, the human race might be 
overwhelmed by abysses such as Wot Id 
War II at the sight of who h humanity was 
shuddering, was given by Sir C. P. Rama- 
sw«mu Aiyar, Dewan of Travancoie, in Ins 
Convocation address at the Patna Unuetsity 
on November 24. Sir C. P said: 

Tii*r<J nag a peiiid when education*! r'*fo'‘oi»ri 
took it for granto.l that nrmersal «*du ttoa 
would, by its<*lf, m»u the wof>d safe for hoorty. 
equality and frati rmty In ptiuico, aueli 
oilaoition haj too of 'On prepared the no y for 
dictatorship* ond utu verbal war 

“ The lesion ” said Sir C P Ramaswarav 
Aiyat, “is obvious and has been fmetbiy 
puuciated” thus by Aldous Huxley: 

"If one'e g>al is liberty or demotroev, neither 
can bo attained by the teaching of passive 
obedieneo and of bullsing which nro inseparable 
from militarism and by any education that is 
eubord mated to each militarism ond separatum. 
Our svetem of edu'-ation, therefore, has to bo 
Cnopl-lcty and basically reorganise*! . eo ns not 
only to bo n preparation for a vocation hut to 
bring about a noiv \ iO\v of tho futuro land of 
promise." 

ANNAMM-M UNIVERSITY 
' CONVOCATION 

Addressing the graduates v\lio took tin ir 
Degrees at the Convolution <‘ f ’hr Amiam*»ai 
Uiuv«isily on November 27, Sir N urn m 
Mr«thie. ICS, Adviser to 11 E the 
Governor, observed lliat no great progress 
could be made in Indin unless the nrh 
submitted Jin higher taxation, lie would* 
appeal to yi’Uog men to do all they c .ulj 
to .huriase il.e tt»hh of the world. 
Y‘*ut‘g nun shudi dis *rd the notion that 
tl-y rnU't push rth.rs -side ami strive 
alter securing lor themselves tie biggest 
possible share in the world’s goods. That 
would not bring them happiness/ 

' _ Th" CSl Vt 1 >*>r li ” <s 5 *1.1 at ill- Srinivasa 

•*' -*n TI 1 *U M. Uutl.udS.vami, Vice- 
ChAUCeliur, pusided. 


PANDIT NEHRU ON NEED FOR 
TECHhVCIANS 

The lack of advanced technology W* 
given as the reason for the downfall. 
India by Pandit Jawalmlal Nehru, delivering 
the Convocation address to the National 
Council of Education, Calcutta. 

Pandit Nehru said India suffered a great 
setback during the last 200 years in the 
field of technology, A sort of prejudice 
against the study of scientific subjects 
gradually developed in ~ the wake ot 
i<>reign corquesis until a stage was 
reached where “ we lo«t alt our creative 
family, and went on repeating age- worn 
customs and practices Real vitality 
ebbed out of our lives, and our minds 
became a sort of closed field against 
an) thing new." 

Pandit Nehru emphasised India had to 
make good her arrested progress and 
growth rapidly. Thousands of technicians 
were requited foT this stupendous task. 


MR PANIKKAR ON THE ESSENCE OF 
POLITICAL FREEDOM 

" Political freedom is undoubtedly ttie 
first neressuy for a people But its essence 
— both its winning and its maintenance — 
lirs not so much in the forms of govern- 
in' nt but m the creation of a Spirit of 
national discipline, effinency and toleration, 
that IS, a broad based culture in -its 
widest sense ", observed Mr. K. M. Panikkaf, 
Prime Minister, Bikaner, in the course of 
lus Convocation address to the gradual* 9 of 
the Aorihia University at Guntur on 
. December 6. ... 1 

The task of the next generation in 
India is pre-eminently one of 
creating a modern society.' of creating a, 
new social dvnamics, which wdl enable 
tins country to bie.ih through th» manaHes 
of leadm ih*. light and movtt foiward tutb_ 
giant itinles." 



Legal 


DRAMATIC TURN IN I N.A TRIAL 
The General Cvuit Martial lias heard 
Mr BhnUhhat Dr sal’s arguments m defeme 
of (he i ffi era and men of (lie 1 N A 
as also Mr Engineer's plea for the 
prosecution The irresistible logic with 
which Mr. Desai built up the defence 
case raised issues which are not of the 
normal type that a Court Martial is called 
upon to deude “ What is on tml bef >re 
the Court now is the right to wage war 
wnh impunity on the pait of a subject 
face lor their liberation/ said Mr Bhulabhai 
Desai opening the defence srgument 
before the General Court Martial try it g 
Capt Shah Nawar, Capt Sahgal anti L ent 
Dfidton of the Aza^l Hind Fauj I -hall 
be able to rite accepted authorities on 
international law, ’ he said, “ that a nation 
or 8 part of a nation does reach a stige 
where n is entitled to wage war lor its 
liberation ’ 

The extraordinary aspect of the trial is 
that both the pr< secution and the defence 
agree tiiat war has been waged the t rmer 
contending that jt was against the k ng 
and the latter arguing that it was for 
I ltd las' liberation 

There was a sensational ending in the 
Court Martial trial t > the argument of the 
Advocate-General, who said ‘ In conclu- 
sion, I submit that all tin charges against 
all the iccUsed have hten proved beyond 
any riasuubte doubt There is no 
defen -e in law to the charges agunst 
the accused » 

' There Is, however, a good deal of 
evidence to the eff rt that what the 
accused did was done by them not with 
any mercenary m >tive bilt b can«e of 
What (he accused 1 buna fi fe* considered 
to be a p*tn jtn. motive by n £ense, 
‘Whether wis“ or misgui led, of doing 
« service to the com try* Tins, while tut 
affording any defence to the accused m 
Jsw, rosy legitimately be taken trto 

c msu eratnti) on the question of pin> h- 
m~i>t if the coort fiitlmi/i on the charges 
are against the accused.” 


’ SECTION 93 RULE 
Sir AlLdt Krisliiiaswami Iyer, former 
Advocsle General of Madras in the q urse 
of an aiticle to the Hijfdu makes a strrng 
plea for the termination of Section 93 rule 
and restoration of normal constitutional 
government 

He says 'It is unreasonable to expect 
a Government functioning under Stctfon 
93 to un lertake the solutmi of the 
complex economic piobleras confroi tmg 
the country or to embark upon a genuine 
or effective work of reconstruction, as 

obviously there can be no guarantee that 
lu»ure popular governments would continue 
the policy or even work on the materials 
furnished by it " 

Discussing the two alternatives, Sir 

Altadi says ‘‘One easy and obvious step 
is to rescind immediately the proclamation 
under Sec 93 to hold bye elections in 
respect of the seats that have fallen 
vacant since Oct 1939 on the basis of 
existing electoral rolls 

"The other c iurse suggested is for 
the Governor to dissolve the Assembly 
imnr*diaicly and to undertake a 

detailed and Complete revision of the 

electoral roll This procedure necessarily 
involves die perj «. lUitinn of ihe Governor's 
rule under Sertn n 93 ' for nearly 
another year, winch is fln indefensible 
curse in the present circumstances If 
the alternative ta between a gr verr ment 
responsible to a Legislature elected ui tier 
the electoral rr 11 completed some years 
ago and autocratic regime in which the 
legislative and executive functions are 
centred in h single indivjdil-I, however 
well-tf teiitnne 1 he may be, thue can be 
"I"'"'''' « l- wf'-'t *11 -nhj a<uc d 
or patriotic citizen would prefer,” 
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insurance 


INCREASE IN LIFE INSURANCE 
BU^NE^S 

T e total number of insurers who stood 
registered undtr the Insurance Act, 1938, 
on 30ih September 1945, was 330 of 
which 234 insurers were constituted in 
India ami 96 out of India. 151 Indian 
Insurers carry on Life insurance business 
only, 47 carry on Me and other classes 
of insurance business and 36 carry on 
only non-life husimss 4 Non-Indian 
Insurers carry on Life* insure* ce business 
only, 11 cany on life and other clashes 
of Insurance business and 81 carry on 
onlv non-lift* business. 

The new life insurance bush ess effnod 
in India by Indian insurers durirc 1944, 
amount' d to about 4,32,000 policies 
m«onncr a sum rf Rs 95 20 Cmres and 
yielding an annual premium income cf 
R*. 5 12 Ct ores, showing an increase over 
the previous year of about 1.49 CC0 in 
the number of policies, Rs. 32 26 Crores 
in the sum insured and Rs. 1 64 Cr«»fes 
in the premium income. The correspon- 
ding figure for Non Indian insurers were 
about 19,000 policies insuring a sum of 
Rs. 11 00 Ctores and yielding a premium 
income of Rs 0 62 Crore, showing an 
inctease over the previous year of about 
60C0 in the number of policies, Rs 182 
Crores in sum insured and Rs. 0 13 Crore 
In the yearly piemium. 

The ret amount of life insurance 
business effected by Indian insurers in 
India and in force at the pjid of the year 
amounted to about 19 40 CC0 policies 
Insuring a sum of Rs. 3C615 Crcres and 


having a premium income of Rs 18 10 
Crores recording an increase over the 
previous year of about 3 12 0C0 *" 
number of policies, Rs. 7207 Crores in 
the sums insured and Rs. 3 26 Crore* » n 
the premium income. The corresponding 
figures for Non-Indian insurers were about 
1,87,000 policies insuting a sum 
Rs. 76 93 Croies and having -a premium 
income of Rs. 4 33 Crctes. 


INSURA NCE IN INDIA 
The first Life Insujance Company in 
India was The Madras Equitable, stait**d in 
1829. Tl'is company did good business 
but went into liquidation alter the Great 
War. The nexi » umpany, or the oldest 
existing company, happens to be die 
Bombay Mutual, which was founded in 
1871- Th- Cental of Bombay tvvs 
founded in 1874 followed by the Indian 
Life ‘of' Karachi, \b- Empiu* of Bombay 
and Bhaiat of Lahore. 1 lie oldest prnplifrtoiy 
company it, Madras is the Ui i»ed India 
established in 1906. In Bengal The 
National Insurance Co , was founded 
in the wake of the ^wadpshi Movement jn 
1906 Thi re has h> en a L»ge expansion 
of Insurance business in India duung the 
last two decades. 


PROVIDENT INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Provident _ Insurance Companies arc 
registered ii ode t the Piovident Insurance 
Societies Act, 1912 and generally transact 
‘dividing insurance’ business. According 
to tins plan the sum assured is not fixed 
but depends on the division of a poition 
of rath year’s ptemium income. But this 
system lias been prohibited by the NeW 
Insurance Act of 1938. At present more 
than f>C0 Provide nd Insurance Companies 
are working in India. 
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FATE OF INDIA’S CREDIT 

“Staling down <f our debt's inside the 
Empire is ptililM ally Calamitous and 
ra (tally wrong We owe in India money 
because, for our military necessity, we took 
from her goods she in lit r poVetty, assuredly 
f< oil ii t and would 1 1 1 have given us 
ln*ely We have not the right to bilk In ha ‘ 
wr t s pf ,| E Uvard Thompson m the Neut 
Stitt s»t in and V Won discussing the accept 
ance ol the American loan 

4 * At the close of the first worli wa' 
an eminent Judge of our High Court, nr tv 
no more, t »ld me that denial of just debts 
>3 not the British way and evtiy jenny ol 
th* debt due to America will be jail oy 
Britain ' writ s Mr T K Venkataraina 
S stn, CIL Wnat happened subseq iei tly 
does mt n.ed to be toll 

The Congress threatened to disown debts 
tint were »r cumulated 1 ha Bntatn 

Was aghast Saleguatds the most drastic, 
cnveimg the whole field of B itwh ecnn >mif 
Sad financial interests id India weie ins rted 
in the Government ol Ii dia A» t and relax-* 
tmn i,f the <trangl liol I is not n w to he 
thought of though the m« st vital inteirsts of 
India demand It 

N'w Corots the question of sierln g 
ball les mved <«> I dm by Britain Eveiy 
»tt mpt is made to write it ufl, ot to put it 
off with a j romise of future p-yment, wait 
lug upon cm umstance* die nt >st uncertain 
In an ever changing woil 1 

Sell government has been ready for you 
all the time, it t« the fault of you Indians 
that you have not taken it — sajs the Prime 
Minister Even independence, if India chose 
she could have as Cnj ps offer assured, just 
aft*r the war Even thing dote, everytllug 
* tight to be done since tbat^ < IT r in Hoales 
dieglng m deej er than ever before A 
treat} wnh li dm is r« adj be If rr India has 
been set on her own f« rt B il'sh o mi s s 
will have to be apparently secured before 
Indian interests can pass into Indian hands 


What B itam gels from U ^ A , is being 
g »t Tom a nch and piosper «us nation 
Wnat is tried to be taken out of India IS 
s night to be extracted from abj r t poverty 

The needs of India are no less vjta! and ' 
no less urgent and yet it would seem as if 
th *se will are engage} 111 smoothing woild 
affor> th night that British interests must 
come first no matter what happet s to others * 

The erun >mic efife Is of the Un ted Slates 
finari-ial schpm^s for Hlitai i will be disastrous 
t> In Im said Sr Cbtindnl H Mehta in an 
interview to the Assouan d Press ol India 
Sir Cnunilat was referring to the financial 
scheme presented by the United States 
auto it t es to the British D I gatibn m 
Washington on the «ubj rt of a I s-n cf five 
t! iijsau I m IllOrt dollars bt *he United Stabs 
t Mutant 

F jui tlie Irdian point of vu. v, ad Sir 
Chu uUI th< bLh me is not worm even 
considering 

INDIAN BUSINESSMEN IN AMERICA 

As a result of a represei tali, n pi »snn* 
ally m. I- to Mr N R p.tUi S eC reU f y, 
Cm meu-e D partment, G .vernment of 
India during Ins »e ent vi*it to America, 
by the Indian Clumber ol Comm rce of 
America N w Yoik (he Agent General to 
the G >v. ritmoit ot India at Washington 
has been a Ivised, at the ir stance of the 
Commeice Department, tr> give all possible 
assistance tor securing prirpty* of air 
travel to those In 1 an merchants of 
Amtrica who would like to visit Ii dia 
for renewing or establishing business 
conta. ts aod the nrgemj and importance 
of whose business u qmre quick travel 
by air 

LOAN TO BRITAIN 

Final Anglo A mem an agreement h»s 
been reached on a loan of §4,400,000 000. 
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LADY PETHICK-LAWRFNCE’S 
MEbSAGE 

“ I rejoice that you have such a great 
leader as Gandhijt. 'P« rsonally, I am 
convinced that though lie, with Ins 
principle of non-violence, be cefituries 
ahead of his time, eventually ne shall all 
have come back to him, because the hope 
of the world hes to our conversion to the 
great truth he has i>rm Limed by his hie,” 
says Lady Pethn k Laivn lice, wi<e <>l Lord 
Pethiik Liwreuce, Seiretary nt State for 
India, m the course r»f a message to the 
AU-lndia Women’s Conference, at 
Hyderabad. 

Lady Prthick-Lawrencfe further sa> s : 
“1 want you to know that, as a fij liter 
for ireedom, and aS one who has be**n 
through six imprisonments and the 
experience of* a hunger-trike {met by the 
Government ol that day, m *re than thirty 
years ago, by forcible feeding), I have the 
very fullest sympathy with all that you 
. are feeling ai the prtscnt time. 

“ Every poison or group who can car*y 
out in life C.andhiji’s teachings and that 
ot the great leaders who came and went 
.befoie him is hastening the day when all 
people will undri stand and follow them 
"I realise the great record of g-ntlmess 
and non-violence tiiat the women «>t India 
have given as their contribution to aoild 
hotory., I »m convinced that upon die 
woman as the ra ither ot ail human beings 
rests the mission of reconciliation Hn ce, 

I have alwajs held the belief that ev*ry 
women. $n a very special sense, lias two 
* loj alties, one to her kindred nation and 
line to the whole «f the human family; 
and that regardless of race or tehgi mi, 
w*e, as women, are United in a s -lidatity 
of aim ami function in whi<_h ultimate 
peace is tooted 

”\fav t pLa 1 with you to put aside as 
far as possible the v*ry natural distrust 
that >‘oU bound to lr»l with regard to 

the promises ol the British Government? 
1 -l nit remind you that it b cnliiely a 


new Government but that it inherit* **• 
we all inherit that Karina oT the ,P* S 
errors and past mistakes which cans 0 
great patience and faith. Let me 
you that having been a colleague for 
forty years of my husband, who has been 
witii me through the difficulties of imp' 5 
sonment, I know that it is t'ue when ,e 
assures me that he and the Cabinet af ® 
d< ing their v**iy utmost to biiug ab° u L 
results that you and I so ardently desire i 
but the tide of events is flowing Vfl}', 
strongly -against all who are working fo r 
j isuce, umtv and peace not only in As ,a 
but throughout the whole world. The)' 
and you sie battling against tins' tide 
the need is great for understanding, mutual 
trust and sympathy.” 

INVALIDATION’ OF HINDU WOMAN’S 
MARRIAGE 

Declaring that under Hindu .Law a 
marriage was null and void if one of the 
partneis to the marriage was unable to 
conMimm.de it, Mr. S. G Oke, Civil Judge, 
Nagpur, gave orders for the rtstitu- 
tom of all her civil rights as a maiden to 
Hindu woman, including her right to 
re-marry 

The plaintifi, Rarr.abai, a Hindu woman, 
was married m 1938 to the defendant, 
Dobs when she was 22 years of age. 
It was asserted that owing to the incOmpe- 
tency ol the defendant, the mariiage was 
not consummated and she had to teluin 
ti her father i, house, when she was now 
residing. 

Dolas never tried to take her baik. 
The plaintiff contended that her marriage 
was a nullity, because the defendant WaS 
incompetent to perform 'Laja Homa” and 
' Saptapadi **, two important rites in 
Hni lit marriage. 

Giving ju Igm-mt in the* plaintiffs. favour, 
Mr. Oke said. “ Phis conclusion is in 
acc >i dance with the clear, general principle 
ol Hindu Law that mainage is for the 
perpetuation of one’s life,” 
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HAHAMAnOPADHY AYA Dr P K A CHAR A A 

The retiring Governor of U P. Sir Maurice 
Hallett, held on 1st December, '45 the last 
investiture ceremony at the imposing Darbar 
Hall of the Government House, Lucknow. 

Th*»re were 68 persons who received 
medals badges and sanads of the respective 
Honours There were half a dozen ladies 
who received silver and bronze medals 
mostly for hospital works The rest with a 
single exception received badges mostly for 
war work and meritorious services The 
monotony jvas agreeably broken by a very 
distinguished Professor of the Allahabad 
University, Dr P K Acharya IES who 
appeared with deep red and mauve 
coloured hood over the black silk gown of 
the highest doctor's degree of the London 
University On this alreadv imposing 
setting, Hts Excellency with a pleasant smile 
put across the right shoulder and undtr 
nesth the lelt arm the gorgeous broad badge 
of gold and white containing in the centre 
a large silver star He was then handed 
over the Sanad signed by the Viceroy 
Lori Wavell, T M, bearing the inscription 
* * hereby confer upon you tht title of 
Mahamahopadhy aya as a personal distinc 
tion” His Fx ellency the Go ernor 
eulogized the Professor in the f illowmg 
Words 

“As Profesor of Sanskrit and Head ol 
the Oriental Department of the Allahabad 
University since 1922 and D-an of the 
Fat uhy of Aris for Ivo «u ressive terms, 
your work has been ol a high order Y**ur 
monumental work, tue Msnasara series 
which constitutes a complete and lllustra*ed 
survey and Encyclop-ejia of Indian Arch-co 
logv and Hindu An Inteiture, has been 
hrahly appreciated by eminent scholars aM 
over the worlJ In recognition of your 
service in the promotion n f Sanskrit scholar 
ship and In the (Hd of research th“ title 
of Mshamah ipa Ihj aja has been conferred 
on you I heartily congratulate ydu upon 
the welt merited distinction * 


THE LATE Ms R \ARA1 ANA'JWAMI IYTR 

M(. Justice N Cliandrasekhata Aijar 
writes — 

Tne death of Mr R Narayanaswarm Aiyar 
B A , D I is <? great loss not only to the legal 
world but also to the public in gi npral 
After a comparatively brief and Somewhat 
uneventful career as a vakil, he took to 
business by purchasing the Madras La-i 
Journal in the year 3910 and was its sole 
proprietor all along He rrnde the journal 
the premier unoftiual legal periodical in the 
Presidency and under Jus care and guidance, 
i» has enjoyed n unique prestige among 
publications of its kind in India Mr Nara- 
yanaswami Atyar built up the business 
slowly but securely and i! it is now a 
flourishing concern, it is due almost entirely 
to his capacity in management and orgamsa 
tiori He Ins published several standard 
books in law, SansI rit literature and 
Tamil and lus monthly Tamil Magazine 

Kalavnagal which has been running for 
ovtr a decade now Ins earned for itself much 
reputation 

RLUTrns brrv board of directors 

Reuters new Board of Directors consists 
of Viscount Rothermere, Chairman of 
the Associated Nen spacers, ulose papers 
include the Dail\ Mat), Sir Walter Layton, 
Chairman of the Nt is Chronicle, Mr H G, 
Bartholomew Chairman of the Daily Mirroi 
Newspapers Limited, Mr J J< Scott, 
Chairman of the Manchester Guardian 
Mr M/h r 1m Graham, Maoaging D rector of 
the \\ oLerhaii fton V r/ress and Star, and 
Mr Harold Grime Governing Director and 
r diior of the Hest Lancashire jCicnvip- 
Gizette 6 


The first ihree are members of the 
Newspaper Propnetors* Association and the 
others are members of the Press Association* 
representing Provincial newspapers 


Mr r O HOFMMVV 


Mr B G Horniman Editor off hn Bombay 
Stntnel has resigned his editorship of the 

ETf r M r, l M N C,ma llas become Hi. 
Editor of the paper 
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cosQur.ss Mr.nrcM. mission* to burma 
The Congress Working Committee lias 
derated to semi a Medical Mission to 
Burma anti Malaya and has tailed upon 
D-. 8 C. Roy to organist* sufch a mission 
in consultation with Sardar Vallabhai Patel. 

The following is the text of the 

resolution of the Committee on the subject: 

“In view of the serious and widespread 
distress prevailing among Indians in Burma 
and Malaya for want of food and medical 
attention and cloth scarcity, the Wotking 
Committee resolves that a Medical Mission 
he sent, on behalf of the Congress, to 
Burma and Malaya in order to give 
medical and other needed relief more 
esp dally to the I N A. and Indian 
„I«d' pemJence League personnel there.’ 

TNEUMONIA ISFECriOV r 

Why is it that some people are more 
liable to catch pneumonia than others ? 

Doctors have not yet succeeded in 
unravelling this mystery but their 
experiments have revealed, that between 
15 and 65 years of age, more than twice 
ns many men die of pneumonia as do 
women, writes the British Medical Journal 
lliis sex difference in mortality does not 
seem closely connected with occupations 
as might be imagined; in most male 
occupations, the men’s wives are only 
halt ns likely to die of the disease, hut 
the wife mentality rises or falls according 
to the occupational group keeping pace 
with the male mortality. 

Pneumonia, kills the poor far more 
readily than the rich. The lower the social 
class, economicsily speaking, the higher the 
pneumonia death rale L^we*-* paid wage- 
earners are twice as likely to die of 
jui'cmmi* as payers of supertax. 

Jidttrx prize FO.t rnvjcTu.iN discoverer 
I..- NiM f .tz> tor me Ik me has b- e n 
*w*r’» \ to Sir^ Akxmder Fh ming 
Lon ' m University, .nit] Doctor Ernest 
"*>m Chaim and Sir Howard Walter 
Horry of Oxford University in recognition 
m the discovery of penicillin. 


HEALTH PLAN - FOR IXD1A 

For the first time in the history n 
India, a comprehensive ten-year P’ a ”. n( f,I 
health, approximately costing R». 
crores by way of capital and rerun mg 
expenditure, lias been suggested by 
All-lr.dia Health Survey and Development 
Committee. 

Personal health services, including the 
directional organisations associated with the 
Ministries of Public Health, Professional 
Education and_ expenditure on .other items 
it is estimated will require 163 crores in 
the first five years in British India ; and 
the next five years will require 200 crores, 
which complete a ten year programme- 
The recurring annual expenditure will be 
40 crotes during the first five years and 
81 crores in the next five years The 
annual per capita expenditure will be 
Rs. 1-3 11 during the first five years, and 
Rs 266 duiing the next five years. The 
present per capita expenditure b 3 annas. 

The committee which is presided over 
by Sir Joseph Bhore, aims at a target of 
one doctor for every 2,000 cit-zens. 

This target figure is to be reached by 
the year 1971. 

The committee takes the village as the 
nucleus for health organisation and 
suggests budding upwards When the 
scheme is brought into full operation by 
the year 1971, India will have 185,000 
doctors as against 47,500 she has at 
present. Today there is one doctor for 
every 6,800 people i„ as nga ; ns t 

one doctor for every thousand persons m 
England, 

HOW BALDNESS IS CAUSED 

Baldness, in its common forms, is no 
sudden pouring out of the hairs, like quills 
from a porcupim’s back The ne v fnirs 
b«corm* dwelled in length and thickness 
and finally dwindle until one by ntie they 
fad to follow tl, -i r predectssors up through 
their scalp The wuuishment on which 
the hair lives Is supplied ty the body 
through the skin — the blood and oxyg efl 
carried by the blood vessels, 
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INDIV AND Tilt STERLING POLIC\ 

Mr Mauu Suhedar M L a (Ceotnl) 
speaking at a lumber n given m bis 
honour in Bombay, said that the sterling 
balances, which acciued due to compul 
sonly tvktng from India goods and thus 
depriving the Indian population of the 
'benefit of these should be paid to India 
and that Britain s plea of not being able 
to do so was false so long as there were 
British interests in India at an inflated 
value o f Rs 800 crores 

Mr Manu Suhedar added India is 
being tied io the apron strings of Britain 
and contrary to their undertaking the 
London controlled Government of India is 
about to join the Bretton Woods fund and 
bank While this «tep w >uld create i 
liability for coilribution and a sacrifice of 
the tower over our exchange it does not 
bring any corresponding gain because 
India s need is not for international loans 
nut to recover fully the funds wh ch have 
been compulsorily transferred to London 
H w can a country which has not a 
responsible Government gain prestige in 
the International world ? India is a pawn 
m the hands of the United Kingdom and 
is being used for British purposes without 
any regard to her own specific needs and 

requirements 

BANK OP FRANCE NATION ALISED 
By 521 votes to 35 the French National 
Assembly endorsed the Governments 
decision to nationalise the Bank of Trance 
the four mam depos t banks — the Credait 
Lyonnaise Societe Gentrale Comptoir 
ties Complex arid Banque Nat onal pour 
le Commerce et I Industrie — and to set up 
a National Council of Credit to lake over 
the credit system TI e terms on which 
the bai ks have been taken over are 
considerably harsher than those on wmch 
Ba« k of England shareholders have 
been comffci sated The Assembly it trodpc 
el cl at ges in the Government* Bill which 
made the terms more stringent 


TELE COMMUNICATIONS ON RA1LW 
To improve and speed up train scrvi ts 
the Ind an Railways have embarked uf >n 
a vast tele c imnunications progiamme A 
total of 20 000 miles of new trui k tele 
phone train control and telegraph circuits 
are under cot stiuction, and a number of 
t^ese lines are already operating on sections 
cirrying 1 eavy traffic With improvised 
materials the Railways have Carried out 
many improvements to train and traffic 
control offices A teleprinter netwnrl Ins 
been planned to cover the principal Railways 
throughout the country and the first circuits 
are already in operation 

Wireless has been introduced to g ve a 
direct and flexible mtfans or communication 
Wireless stations have been set up between 
railway heaiquarters And divisions wl ich 
m turn are linked up with their prmcq al 
junctions Mobile acts are also in operation 
especially during floods and bread es when 
line communications have been destroyed 
INDIVN RAILWAY SERVICE OF ENGINLER3 
The following is the list of 25 cand dates 
appointed to the Indian Railway Service of 
Engineers as a result of the ompettivc 
examination held by the Federal Public 
Service Commission in 1944 

Messrs A K Ramayya N N Ickanta 
Saima V O Thomas M G Nair Tnlc 1 
Nath Jodii A V Jacob P N Ch6pra 
S Kulathu Aiyar P V Naray anaswmy. 

L F X Trelias E S M Carl >s Kr si an 
Chandar C D Dh rraani K Ramarl andrt 
Rai P N Subramaman C B _Rt raknsl na 
Reddi A Sul umaran John Ajpuiharaj 
H I Motianey S K Mojumder P D Jun 
T M Thomas Basl ir Ibrahim Mahmed 
Ayyub anJ G Al med Sheriff 

GANDHlJl S TOUR IN BENCAL 
The Gove nment of Bengal have provided 
certitn Railwav hcil ties for Gandhij s tour so 
tl atthe fatigue oftnveland of roeetmgero v<J 
may be reduced as much as possible Two 
launches have aI«o been made available ta 
Gandhji a d pirty fc r the Midnap tc { m 
ml certain other facilities have also been 
provided 
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ART EXHIBITION AT ADY.V'R 


The Exhibition of Indian pictorial art^ 
and crafts svas declared open at Adyar by 
Sir S. V. Ramamutthi on the eve of th$ 
Theosophical Society’s Convention. 


The exhibits have been restricted 
paintings indicating the trends of thij 
movement which began in Bengal -40 years 
ago. Three schools are represented. Ther^ 
is a group of pictures by the teachers ancj 
students of the School of Aits founded h 
short time ago in Trivandrum nnder tli^ 
patronage of the State Government 
Ax>otbe. r Sea* i'« is j> ssKtfi bat tigm/baat 
set of paintings by girl students of 
Sri R. M Raval's School in Ahmedabad 
These indicate close obsetvation of thb 
distinctive life of that picturesque province 


An individual exhibit indicates thg 
growth of the art of Sri Pro mode Kuma r 
Chattel of Calcutta. Some of the exhibits 
arc by new students and give promise of 
future excellence. There are, however 
. masterpieces in the typical delicacy an»j 
detail of painters following the traditional 
viewpoint and method. A small set qf 
Rajput and Mogul paintings is also o n 
exhibition. 

MUSIC AC IDEM Y CONrnRKXCE 
* The nineteenth Annual Conference and 
Music concerts organised by the Madras 
"Music j, Academy were declared open 
' the Sundareswarar Hall, Mylapore, o n 
pecember 22, in the presence of a larg e 
gathering by the Raja of Ramnaq 
Sangitha Vidwan Maharajapuram Visvyanatl ia 
Atyar 'presided. 

Besides the representatives of the varioq, 
music sabhas in the city, a number <>f 
’ 'well known vidwans and music-lovers ivei e 
present. The opening and the presidential 
addresses stressed the importance i,f 
preserving the tradition and purity tjf 
Carnatic mush', and pointed out the neej 
to Avoid the linguistic controversy j n th e 
domain of music. An Appeal was also 
made tft Vidwans to support the Ar*dem v 
ln . *2? ti7 r ,s io *n*ml4in the far^h Maudarj 
- ' Ol Uainalic music. 


INDIAN CRICKET 

In an article written to the Sunday 
Telegraph, George Thatcher notes the 
stridea of progress made by Indian crickt 
in recent years. lie pays a warm tribute to 
Ranji and says that no other Indian has ever 
appreciated his skill. 

When the Nawab of Pataudi scored a 
century for England against Australia in 
his first Test appparance at the S C G. »n 
1932, he said: “ We have the Indian sign 
on Australian XI bowlers 

Pniaade <nre the third Indian to make a 
first appearance century in Angla-Australian 
Tests. 

The othets are: K. S. Ranjitsinghji after- 
wards His Highness the Jam Sahib of Nawa- 
nagar and his nephew, K. S. Dnleepsinghji. 
One of the three Indians who have scored a 
Test century for his country against England, 
Vijay Msdliavji Merchant was described bv 
the Indian-born Douglas Jardine as tilt 
soundest batsman in India. 

Only oft ’ 7in. in height. Merchant, 
according to NVi-den’s, overcomes his lack 
of reach by perfect footwork and a quick eye > 

, Io a game at Bimbay, a ball from English 
fast-bowler Nichols hit him on the chin, 
knocked hi^n out 

Merchant after receiving medical atten- 
tion, batted tor three hours. 

He averaged jl 32 in the 1937 tour of 
England. 

^Merchant made the record Indian score of 
3o9 not out last year and twice exceeded 250. 

Indian critics regard Merchant as more 
efticient than Pataudi, and with only slightly 
less capacity than Dulcepsinghji. 

V. S. Uhzucp, who has twice exceeded 300 
in Pentangular games at the Brabourne 
Stadium, is described . by Clarrie Ellen 
(RA.AF), former P-tersham first- grade A ‘ 
as a b-tsman worthy of inclusion in any 
Shtflield Shield side. 
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TVTA RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
India stands in urgent' need of the 
speedy development of her resuuites, both 
agricultural and industrial This can only 
be achieved with the aid of science,’ 
observed Sir John Colville, Governor of 
Bombay^ declaring open the Tata Institute 
of Fundament d Research in Bombay 
on December 19 

His Ex ellency regarded , the establish 
merit of the Institute as an encouraging 
sign, showing how a wise use of trust 
funds, individual initiative and Government 
supp >rt could bo < combined for the 
common good The enterprise was of 
importance to the country’s development 
Sir Sorab Saklatvala, a member of th' 
Council of the Institute, sail it was the 
ohjeLf of th° Institute, to brn g together 
notable scientists India had pro luced so 
that they might give theif best in the 
Interests of the cnuntiy 

Prof Blub? a m a brief talk on the 
occasion, explained the imp >rtance of 
Cosmic radiation, To discover new srcrels 
of nature they had to «iudy matter in still 
Unfamiliar conditions and see «hat hipptn»d 
when it was bombarded with particles of 
high voltage Such particles could not be 
produced in a laboratory to-day In 
cosmic rays 'nature had provided the 
biggest Rtom smashing machine in the 
XYorld 

The study of cosmic rays, Prof Bhabha 
added, had already revealed the processes 
involving the creation of matter and bad 
led to the discovery of a new elementary 
particle, the Ms>n Cosmic rajs would 
form the mam field of expemnent.il res arch 
at the Institute for the present He hoped 
that it would soon extend to nuclear 
pl*>slvs, since the uvo arc \eiy closely 

related. 

Prof Chandnsekh*r, who holds a Chair 
of Astrophjstcs at Yet kes Observatory cf 
the Chicago Doner* *v, will sNoitly J m 
thl* 1 »ta Institute ol Fundamental Research, 
Bombay. 


TUP CINLM \ AND OBSCENITY 

The cienema is “one of the cutses of 
this age’, obscived Mr. S M Hasan, 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, at the Eg mo re 
Court, Madras, in the course of an order 
sentencing Mr L, Ananta Aiyar, Editor, 
Printer and Publisher of the Hindu Nesnn , 
to pay a fine of Rs 400 on charges of 
having published in the issues of his paper 
matter of an obscene natuie in regard to 
certain cinema stars 

In pronouncing sentence on the accused 
the magistrate observed • 

I tnko into consideration the fact that tho rolo 
of tho fu-juso l in dm minuting obscenity is only 
a minor jmo when compnrad to tho institution of 
emcinu itself T1 o cinema is one of tho ourw»a of 
tin ag> It Ins turned thousands of firls of 
rospeutahlo families into dancing girla and bojs 
i t> buffoons and robbed both of the virtuo of 
n >desty and d gmly U hates or little educative or 
miral \atuo is claimed on bcbilf of it is a clonic 
t ) conceal its hideous nature fhn film produc* ra 
mo not concerned pruning with social aod 
moral reform Their chief objects o ia to earn 
ni >ney ai d tins accuse 1 has tried to pick up 
florae crumbs from thoir table Obscenity is 
introduced to widen tho circulation and to 
mcrca n o the sale I thtroforo, coasidor that a 
flootenco of fiuo will amply raeot the ends of 
justico 

men income op tilm heads 

Mr. Louis, B Majer, Chief of Metro 
Goldwynmayer FiIaTCorporation, heads the 
lists of htgh figure incomes issued by'the 
United States Treasury for 1943 

Mr Mayer’s income was est mated at 
903 070 dollars while Mr Chatles E Wilson, 
President of General Motors Corporation, 
was second with 4 59 041 dollars 

* - r 

ABOLITION OF n YW FILM CONTROL 

In a recent Press Note the Government 
of India announced ,their decision to cancel 
the Raw Cinematograph Film (Control of 
Distribution) Order, 1943, with effect from 
December 15 19 15 or from such earlier 
date as tmv he possible Tfi»y h„ve tiow 
fin alls* derided to cancel the Control Order 
With vlTect irom the 13th December 1945 
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SOVIET MOTOR CAR INDUSTRY 
Russia's new five-year plan for tlie auto- 
mobile industry will see the Soviet Union 
manufacturing cats and tilicks in such . 
volume that it may well compete seriously 
with the Uni'ed Staus and Britain for 
the world market, writes Eddy Gilmore, 
Associated Press of America staff 
correspondent. 

Already a large industty in the U S S.R., 
the automotive plants will be increased three 
to four times their piesent size by the end 
of this five-year plan, according to S. R. 
Akopoy, Commissar of medium machine 
building industry, Generalissimo Stalin has 
taken a personal interest in that programme. 

New plants are sch»duled to be constructed 
in Siberia, the Ukraine, White Ru««ia and 
Georgia. The new upswing is scheduled to 
begin next year with the Soviets expected 
in turn out twice as many cars this year. 

The Soviet Union’s new popular car is 
called the “Victory” and is said to be a 
"“highly economical five passenger model 
With a top speed of 65 miles an hour. 

ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MOTOR CAR 
A group of French scientists and engineers 
in Paris claim that they have invented a 
" simple and easily manufactured apparatus 
involving the principle of atomic dismteRra- 
. tion which will revolutionise the automobile 


industry. 


" involves 


■They state that the apparatus " mvc 
the proves 5 , of sveldinc *>? “«*"? * ,om,c 
hydrogen”. end claim th.t its effects «re to 
reduce peVioV cnusumytfaw in cats by at 
least 20 per cent, and to give a much greater 
speed. 

The scientists intend to manufacture the 
npparaus and to sell it on licence. 

COMPRESSED AIR MOTOR CAR 
' A novel type of automobile engine is 
reported from Chicago The power is 
'delivered to the axle of the car by a com- 
press’- il air engine which is supplied with 
high-pressure air from the energy of vapours 
operating in a cycle as used in gas 
refrigerators, while the primary ereigy jn 
supplied by evaporating a low-boiling-point 
fluid by a burner using butane for fuel. 


SOVIET PRODUCTION OF PLANES . . 

Soviet factories have begun ^ r ^ e ' S< |^ ‘ 
production of passenger plants for 
, airlines. Already the Soviet Civil 

Fleet is flying regular schedules to metier > 

China, London, Paris, Prague, ' Vars J 
Belgrade, Sofia, Bucharest, Vienna, » - 

Budapest. 

The foundations of peace-time 
were laid during the war when in S P‘ ^ 
of military Aviation* demands, heavy cj 
passenger planes increased more 
ten-fold. 

- The most notable Soviet achievement in 
civil aviation is the establishment 0» 
regular service between Moscow and 
United Stales. -- 

The service began in the dark days ° 
1941 and passes across nearly 4,000 mil** 
of little-explored territory in Northern- 
Siberia, Kamchatka and Alarka. 

NEW YORK TO KARACHI IN SIXTY HOURS 

New 'York to Karachi in sixty hours — - 
this is the schedule which the Pan-American . 
Airways plan to operate from the middle 
of 1946. 

According to «n official of the Airways 
it is proposed to run the service between 
New York and Calcuita twice a week. 

The Pan-American Airways also piopose” 
to operate another service from San Fran- 
cisco to Calcutta. 

Calcutta will thus be the terminal where • 
the East-bound and West-bound around* 
the world-seivice will meet. 

bRITISII FLIERS’ TEATS WITH METEORS 

Group Captain Willy Wilson, flying \ n ' 
a jet-propelled * Meteor * broke the world’* 
aiispetd record N over a three-kilometre 
course at the average sp*ed for four trial 
runs of 602 miles per hour. 

In the first run C»pt Wilson did 600 ' 
milts an hour, t n tl «* sfrord 602, nn 0 e 
third 592, and on the last 613 milts »» 
hour. 



Industry 


Agriculture 


G8 


INCREASE OF FACTORIES IN INDIA 
The rumber of factr w* w ikwp tn 
Btit sb India tmrtavd from 12527 in 
1912 to 13 209 in 1943 according to the 
Provincial Annual Reports on the working 
of the Factories’ Act 1934, during tl»t 
year 1943 

The increase was confined only to 
perennial factories Seasonal factories 
regstered a small decrease from 3 681 to 
3 675 Among the provinces which shared 
the increase in perennial factories most 
prominent were Madras (211) Bombay (210) 
and the Punjab (103) 

The total number of not fad factories 
fncirMed from 2 503 to 2 680 Tins 
Increase was mostly accounted for by 
Madras foil iwed by Bombay where the 
number of perennial not fad fu tones 
increased by 130 and 53 respectively 

flaring the year under review the 
average daily number of women adolescents 
atu! children employ ed in la t nes was 
3 02690 at against 2 99 838 in the jr vious 
year The petLentag** of women to the 
total factoiy population vaslOS as against 
11 5 m 1942 that of adolescents st o 1 at 
1 2 and of children at 0 3 The report 
^yt ‘ In sp t,; of the labour si ortage 
In »om« areas there does not appear to 
hive been any serious attempt to substitute 
Women, adolescents nr children for men 
TP< HMCVL MISSION TO GI tlM \SA 

At the nqiest of the Ftannti £ and 
Development Deputment of the Govern 
mint of Inin His Majesty's Government 
have agreed to include five Indian expert 
technicians In the a; j ropmte teams of 
Btiltsh art! American experts g nog to 
Germany ta investigate «pec n d Industrial 
an ! technical prnctss**s likely to be 
* Kantmeoc* to All e 1 industrial production 
Thi* Ii dun te» i nlcuns selected are 
Dr N»*if A1 me I Ted n cal P factor 
* n *l* n Central Cotton Committee Mr ^ 
l* Na r el Messrs Powel's Ltt Mr R 
D Our of Sum'inl Batteries Mr S 
D Ktdoskat of Kuloskar Eros , and 
Dr L C Jartwota o! Estrila Batteries 


MARKETING OF BA VAN AS 


In their report on the maiketing of 
bananas the Agricultural M rk"ting Depart- 
ment of the Government of Ii dia suggest 
that possibilities of mcreasii g the deimnd 
of bananas for industrial uses sin uld be 
explored and trade in bamna, figs and 
flour, particulaily in the surplus banam 
producing Provinces and States like 
Madras My*mri Cochin and Travancore, 
should be tiken up 

Under war ennditu ns, the report adds, 
there seems to be little scope ft r develop- 
ing foreign trade in Indian bananas but 
the position mav be reviewed wlun normal 
conditions return and it may be possible 
to mcreas* the export of bananas from 
Malras and Bombay 

The area under bananas in India is 
estimate! at 404,550 nerts producing about 
110 mtlhon inaunds The averagt annual 
exput ol h nams during tilt thrci years 
from 1937 38 to 1939 40 was 12 000 
maunds ouly 

The report suggests that banana varieties 
should be sy stimatically clas i fie cl and 
described in nil the | rmnpal bananu- 
pro tucing Provinces ai d States 

W VTFft SnOPTVOI IN TVNJORC DEI TA 

The Tanj >re delta is tacu g a shoilige 
in the supf !) of water for irrigation the 
wa*er level in th* M ttur Reservoir lavug 
considerably gone down A few montl s 
back, th- tarn system was adopted and it 
is feared says a correspondent that there 
might be a fuither rr luctu n even m the 
av a table supply 

The singl* crop ( aambha ) which has 
not rare 1 yet in many jtac*a would 
require b >th ram water and Irrigated water 
If the former fails completely, the tatter Is 
essential and, w rhout it the crop would 
bf *ff ctp.l chi-pi The * thaljdt • ' 

(p-cort rrop) ipl id, I bp btcri tranpplam,,! 

pp»U raqmre nth-r hr another 
1*0 montlis 


The sttaaiion Is causing great anjci*-iy to 
Be iyu% who are locking forward 
anxiously for ram and water supply to 
save the situation ** ’ ° 
















Will I be able to afford the marriage expenses 
of m> children? The answer to this question 
will depend on what >oit do now 



M»mage* cost mon y and only prudent 
saving planned years al ead and wise invest- 
ment can aisureyourcl ildren— when they 
grow up— the right kind of start in married 
life 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 

J Every Rs 10/- becomes Ps IS/* after 12 years 

4 i th % j mple interest free of Income tax 
Encaihable after t «o "y«™ < t8 rnonths for Rs 5/- 
Certlficate) wth accrued intense 
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Travancore Inf o rmati on 
and Listener. 


A Profusely Illustrated Monthly 



wa]8 ibe paid for. 



Tnc indiAn anviEtv 


^ftSS 0? imdiI^J 


( JiSlW 1816 



-FOR YOUR LIBRARY SHELF 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


Indian Christmas Stories. By Charles 
A. Kincaid. C V O , ICS <U«*«1 ) '' r,tcr „ 0 f 
ec\ eral interesting book" on Indian lore. *n 
author has collected .for tins edition 17 short 
stones, which were originally written tor 
-The Ulustroted Weekly of India. TU'S 
absorbing volume should interest both 
young and old. Price Rs- 3. (B/ '? 

Rs. 3-8) 

Tfti f s Of 1ml. Bv C. A. Kincaid, C.V.O • 

ICS. (Retd.) Tules translate^ from ^Blnd^ 

originals tlmt have B » _, g, °f cr tho ^literary 
the general reader os . lc ‘ i cie4 t o tho 

'o? SS* » =f ; 

?r sysrs, .itftf? «*■ 

(By V.P.P. R«. 2-8). . 1 

, _ ,r> F C. Po Souza. A 

Indian Investor. By «• of 8Cie ntific 

v.p.p. ■>.. «»,. 

. lets. 1913-1030 By Solomon 

l” 4 !®." C Ad?ocite, Bombay. indispensable to 
WJm Sm with Limited Companion. 
Anduorf, Bonkers, Company Promoters, 

(By V P.P. Ks. ID- 3 )- 

You're Had It. (128 PP ) A Collection of 
verses by A. C G publishod m tho Current 
Topics columns of “The limes of India” 
A( C.'G.s poems have rare wit and humour 
' and hove proved % cry popular with readers 
of “1 ha 1 lnjes. ol India.'* A book which 
s provides many hours of pleasant reading. 
, l'ncc Its. 2-12 (by V.P.P. Rs. 3-S). 


Verses From Senerpor. By Senox- i02 pP- 
Crown 8 Vo. A collection of light verses 
by Senex. published in “Tho Times o 
India" many years ago. Senex used to bo 
a very popular contributor to "Tho Times 
of India" and tho book offers delightful 
reading. Rs. 2 (by V.P.P. R9. 2-5). 

KSd VtK fSnm »»d , l ^“" r f r rl *|“" 

rntiro‘ r p r ^eods Ur0 (nil "be donated to tho 
Joint War Organisation of tho Indian Red 
Cross Society and St. John Ambulance 
Association. Price Re. 1-8 (V.P.P. Re. 1-14). 

K Bonk 01 Good Thoughts Series I, II, 11! & IV. 
Selections ot quotations from “A Thought 
for Today” published in “Tho Times of 
India. ’ A guide, counsellor nn<l friend for 
every thoughtful man and woman and an 
ideal gift Prico he. 1 eseh si-rios. (V.P.P. 
Rs. 4-S for the four scries together), . 

Itlgiledey PU(ledey By Babu Piehe Lai, n a., 
otc 181 pages of delightful run. What 
happened to Ficho Lai when ho was 
marooned in “ Pgypt Country,” liow his 
plan to have ins sponging brother-in-law 
kidnapped and put out of the way reacted 
as a boomerang, low his attempt to play 
M Uncle Sunshine ” to a designing wench put 
him alt wrong with his spouse and many 
other aauey chapters provoho flu. e-spiitting 
laughter “ if not moro so.” n la Piehe Lfll. 
Pries Rs. 2 (V.P.P. Rs. 2-7). 


FROM 

THE TIMES OF INDIA 

PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, BOMBAY. 

Calcutta ; 18/1, Govt. Flaco, EnBt & all Agents nnd Booksellers. 
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into energy As energy it streams through 
the limbs to give them action, surges in the 
mind to stimulate thought. It is the body’s fuel. 


Yet potatoes cost s5 little and arc so easy to grow. They can 
be grown in the hills or in the plains. The yield is an average of 
120 maunds per acre. 


The demand for potatoes is ever present, and their cultivation 
will bring to the grower an assured income But the problem of* 
their distribution must be faced. For increased production is not 
profitable unless there arc MORE AND 


BETTER ROADS to carry the produce 
the farms to the markets. 


GOOD ROADS ARE AVENUES TO PROSPERITY 


Jcfjrj 


* INSERTED DV^J 
BURMAH SHEtt ' 
TO PROMOTE ' 
MORE RbAOS 
S. a BETTER 

sfts. c «ops 
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THE HOUSE FOR SERVICE 

FOR COMFORT & CLEANLINESS 

THE IDEAL. PLACE 

TO STAY 

HARRISON & CO. 

(VEGETARIAN AND NON-VEGETARIAN FOOD SERVED) 

WELL VENTILATED ROOMS, WITH UP-TO-DATE SANITARY FITTINGS 
LOCATED IN ESPLANADE FRANCIS JOSEPH STREET. 
WRITE TO THE 
ManaQtr, 

HARRISON & CO. 

BROADWAY, MADRAS. 


Prabuddha Bharata Golden Jubilee Number 

Contributions from Noted Writers of the East end the West. Profusely Illustrated 

NAMES OF CONTRIBUTORS — Swami Virajanandn. resident. Ramakriahna Math and 
Mist ion ; Swamt Madha\ ananda. Pcev , R K Mission; Sister Christine ; Aldnua Iluxley: 
: Christopher Isherwood ; Cerald Heard, Mr N C. Mehtas Hr. Suniti Kumar Chntlerji ; St Nibal 
Singh; Prof. A. K Madia. Dr. J. II Cou«ios; Prof Ilutnajnn Kahir j prof Dr. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar ; Dr, Kalidas Nog; Justice N. G. A L'dgley ; Mr Menu Subedflr; Dr. Mnhendra Nath 
Sircar; Prof, llandas bhattacharja; Dr. S. K. Maitra; Dr. M. H. Sjed; Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi 
Heddt; Prof. S. C. Chaiterjee; Etc, Etc. 

COLOURED PICTURES — Sri Raroakrishna. Swami Vivekannnda, Swami Virajattanda 
President. Raroakrishna Math and Mis*ion, Chinese Traveller Hiuen Tsang by bj. Abanmdranath 
Pago re, Chaitanya and Ilaridaa by Sj Nandalal Rose, At tho Temple Door by Sj Gagaocndranath 
Tagore. Theta are also many other uni coloured illustrations. 


Price : Single Copy Rs. 3-8-0 F 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 

CALCUTTA 


Registration fee As. 3. Extra. 
4, Wellington Lane 
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INDIAN BANK, LIMITED 

(established in 1007} 

Head office: North Beach Road, MADRAS 


LOCAL OFFICES : 


ESPLANADE ; 

THIPLlCANEs 
MYLA POKE: 
THEaOAKaYANAGAR : 
rOKASAWALKAM: 

MOUNT ROAD: 

EGMORE 

Issued and subscribed capital 
Paid-up capital 
Reserve Fund 

Deposits as on 30-6-45 exceed 


Broadway. 

Big Street. 

North Me da Street. 
Prnkasam Road. 

Pu rasa walk am HighRoad 
•' South View ", Mount Rot 
Sail Colony. 


Rs. 68,71,803 
„ 41,09,478 - 

„ £6,15,009 

„ 12J/£ Crores. 


ALL KINDS or BANKING BUSINESS DONE 


HAUDS THAT COMFORT 

Blessed are ttie Bauds that comfort 
the sick. We are happy in helping 
their noble cause with our products. 


mrnrvm 


FUSBIR CIDTH 
K 0 T #ATtR BAGS 
ICE BAGS 

MR BIDS & rni0*s 
MR R1H3S & CUShmS 
SUPGiCAl G’.O.tS 
SUTG'CAl AfBCrtS 
ETC. 




fa 




Bengal Waterproof Works (1940) Ltd. 

rimirr* • ... ' • 
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Textile Machinery and Mill Stores 

'SAMSON" BRAND ASBESTOS ROPE & CORD PACKINGS 
‘ LAGGIT " BRAND 85% MAGNESIA ASBESTOS 
BOILER COMPOSITION, 

'ATLAS" BRAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS & 

FIRE HOSE VALVES, 

"JOHN BULL" INDICATORS AND GAUGES. 

'V" ROPES. WHITTLE LINK V" BELTING, LEATHER 
BELTING. COTTON ROPES BELT HOOKS 
RAWHIDE & LUBRIHIDE PINS. LACING & CUTTERS 

OBTAINABLE FROM 

GANN0N, DUNKERLEY & Co., Ltd. 

MADRAS BANGALORE COIMBATORE. 


THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 

1’lONhEKS IN THE DEVFLOPMLNT OF INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 


fa l ‘eS £ i 

w§/ 


MANAOTNO AOTNTS Pitarober & Co 

NAROTTAM MORflRJEE & Co, Kanji Jadhavjee 

B OMBA Y ___ . 

ASSOCIATED C0KPAN1ES — 

THE BI NGAL BURMA STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
INDIAN CO OPERATIVE NAV & T Co Ltd 
RATNAGAU STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
DAJ LINE L1MITFD 
BOMBAY STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
, EASTERN STEAM NAVIGATION Co, Ltd 


For booking of cargo and passengers, also 
for dates of sa lings etc , please enquire 
at Seindia House Dougall Road, Ballard 
Estate Fort, Bombay or phone to 

B S N , 1 For Konkan Karachi and 
I C N I Coast Service 
R S N, f Telt No 25061 4 lines 

jibs,/ 

Soihdia Tel No 30075 6 lines 

Freight Brokers 1 

Pitamber Ss Co Tel Vo 240C6 

Kanji Jadhavjee <fe Co Tel t No 25744 


SCINDIA DOUSE, 

Bpllnrd Estate, 
BOMBAY. 


n. v. 
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Symbolise Radiant Ilealtb and 
Blissful Prosperity. 


Rear Cowe. Read the Book — 



It sbo^s how to get more milk from 
i > onr cow . 

By Satish Chandin Dasbnpta 

FOREWORD written by GANDniJI 
Vol. I & II. Price IU 10|. Post 0B e 2,2f extra. 

. Every 'Villas© Worker. Cow Owntr, Dairy 
Owner. Veterinary Do. tor and student 

• SHOULD HAVE A COP! 

Bee. si««» Honor. K«l' 1»'“» in Modern 
Scientific Mctt.od on a cot Pole IIoo«. 

• Rend Ibo Book — 



By KSniTIRn OH. DAS Gri'TA 

rnco II*. ♦}•> Pohtng* Ite. 1 - extra 
An invaluable gimlo of practical 
Bee-keeping 

* Every Bec-Kr«*v r r, Every Brginnrr in 
Bro-Kccping should lmve r Copy 
Orders should nccoiurntty valno in advance. 
^ * AVAILABLE AT M\Dlt\8 TJIOM 

I, VS. G. A IIATESAH & CO., 

Eaplonnde, Msdra*. 

KMDI PR&TISTIIAH 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 



is a necessity, and would remain 
one, even if the dowry-system 
were to be abolished. A vicious' 
thing as It has become today, the 
custom had its origin In the natv* 
rsl desire of parents to see their 
dear daughters well equipped 
for their new homes. It if, 
therefore, wise to make and take 


a 'Marriage Policy* at the 

earliest opportunity, 


^U) MORE ABOUT tt 



INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
7, COUNCIL HOUSE STREET, CALCUTTA 


hladrag Branch 
National Insurance Building, 
362, China Bazar Road, 
Esplanade. . 
Sub-Offices at t 
Bangalore A Madura, 
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'1 1112 DEAF 1IEAK? 

The permanent Cure, Nu Helapse 

Deaf 1 tople — Very easiest method to restore 
tho accuracy of heunug f ower quite marvellously 
No u alter if there la any derangement eeta. 
blielied in the apparatus GUARANTEED and 
Recognised • LULUA1 D PILLS AND RAPID 
AUKALDROP " (Kigd ) (Combined treatment) 
Ha 27 1J 0 I all course Inal coar«o Its 75 0 
LI5UCODKKMA 

The only indention upto dato recognised 'and 
praised from coast to const for unique cure of 
\\ Into 1 atcl es only by internal use Histologically 
Demonstrated aid UNANIMOUSLY admitted 

LUXOlH RMINf 1 (llcgd ) Rs 25 1.10 per 
bottle ierlect Cure i* guaranteed No 
matter if congenital or self acquired 

| ASTHMA CURE 

You surely expect for radical cure You tried 
I so iDAnj , but they were relieving egenta I shut) 

I cure you permanently No relapse guaranteed 
Any chronic nature or type of asthma and bron 
chitis colic pain, piles and fistula ere also cured 
aieccadullj 

• CATARACT (without knife) 

No matter ripe or unripe No matter however 
old tl o patient Cure guaranteed No Btck bed 
or hospitalisation Particulars Free Give full 
particulars and history to Dr BHFRM4N, res 
(USA) Bahabhanga (Fandpur) Bengal India 



Assam Endi, Muga and Silk 
- unique in kind and Texture for 
Agencies or Stockists Please 
Enquire of 

B. R. KALITA, 

PllOPRIhTOR. 

National Silk House 

Panbaiar, Cauhati (Assam) 

Head Olllce GAUHATI. 

Branch : — 33B. Harrison Rd , CALCUTTA. 


Hygienic and Sanitary goods for 
Ladies and Gents, 

ENTS Each 1 Ptn Doz 

French Paragon As 4 Rs 2 J2 

II U Sheath As 6 Ra 4 8 

Silk Paragon Ae 8 Rs C 8 

Silk L Paragon Re 1 Rs 11 8 

American L Sheath Ra 1 8 Re 17 S 


Rubber Check Poeanry Ra 2 lit qfy 

* , Ra 1 8 2nd qty 

" Breoto ’ Tablets Rs J 14 per Tubo 

* Nnurelle* Jelly Rs -1 14 per Jar 

** Enema fringe ” Very hand for both Vaginal 
Douching &, Rectal Ra 6 8 Each 

HEALTH & Co. 

op p *jr t jcsrrc cinema, 

CJKGAUM, BOMBAY, 4 ' 
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A NEW TONIC FOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGY 

JEN ERGON 

'Containing Glycerophosphates, 
Iron and Strychnine with 
* Vitamin B complex 

BANISHES FATIGUE 
TONES THE NERVES 
HELPS DIGESTION 
RESTORES HEALTH' 



Obtainable from 

All Leading Chemists 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA .5 BOMBAY 
JJmJrM . 4 ~nfv 

N. DASAl GOWNDER & Co , 

- 41, Bchsxb Stmet. 


POPULAR COOKS • 


KINO EDWARD’S SPEECHES IN F^leL. 
Thin ia an exhaustive collection of e *‘ . 8 
Edward's Speeches delivered in India a« g 
hi* tour in 1021 as Prince of \\ ales- * 
Rupee One. 

THE INDIAN PROBLEM. By C.F. Andrew. 
Re. One. 


MOBLEY’S INDIAN SPEECHES 
Re. 1-8. 

EDWIN SAMUEL MONTAGU. A eludy «n 
Indian Polity. Ae 8. 

WARFARE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By A 
Jagannadhnewami. As. 4. 


Nntesan’s National Biographies 

H.-J, Urll.rm V.lo»" yllh 

gssdsisf tfsittss sfss 


N. G. ChandavarLor 
U. N. MudliolVnt 
Hakim Ajmal Khan 
Sasipada Uanerji 
prof. D. K. Knrvo 
C. Rangac harlu 


R Ragunalba Row 
Poet Ghahb 
Sir T. Muthuawnmi 
Sir V. Bhashyam 
Pratnp C. Maznmdar 
All Bros. 


SAINTS OF INDIA 

Eftonatti f Ran, Tiroth 

Appar I Nummnlwar 

hatodev | Vemana 

FRIENDS OF INDIA 

Annie Beraot | Dr. MiUor 

As. 4 each. 

INDIA’S UNTOUCHABLE SAINTS. By K.V, 
Ramaswrmy. Aa, 6. 

MA1TRCYI. By Pt Sitanatli Tattvahhushan, 
As. 4 . 

NATION BUILDING. By Annio Peasant, 
Trice Ag 4. 

O. A. Nat wan & Co , Publishers, O.T., Madras 
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READ THESr BOOKS 

SEN EDUCATION Bristol Lducat on Com 
mi tee Rs 1* 

HANDBOOK OF NATIONAL PI ANNING 
COMMITTEE Edited by- K T 6>l al 
Rs 2 8 

FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE By Iv T St ah 
Ks 6 


GtNDHTJT AS WE KNOW HIM Ldi ed 
by C P Sh ihla Rs 3 4 

INDIA SPLAMNC Tiled by Sr Man lal 
Nanavati and C N \ ak I Ra 8 

SOVIFT AtTllUDE TOWARDS CHINA 
Stanley Powell R* 3 

DELtVf tANOC A novellete by Sarab 
Chan Ira Cbatterjee Translated by D p 
Kumar Itov Rs 3 4 

PLANNING ECONOMIC TRANSITION 
FrtOM WAR TO PEACF IN INDIA 
D) Ur T k K V Rao Rs 1 8 

STALIN WFLLS TALK 
By n O \\ ells O B Shaw and others 

Its 1 8 

CAN PLANNING BE DFMOCRATIC 
I3y Cole Joad and otl ers R 9 2 12 

VORA & Co, Publishers, Ltd, 

3, Round Building, BOMBAY 2 


Vacuum Massage Treatment 

For Nervous Debility and Nervous Exhaustion 
A Latest Scientific Invention 

Ths treatment I3 tie latest indent on of 
tie mo lorn Sc ent sts of the West wl o 
have played wo ders 1 y 1 troduc g an 
itn meg nablo Apparat s 

VlTO The beet 1 n ment to speed up 
tho tr atment (Irepnraton of ancient 
INDIA) . s 3 4 Bottlo 

ACTUM PILLS Best internal Herbal 
Remedy to be used along with tie above 
treatment Rs 2 1U bhST QUALITY 
APPARATUS Us 12 8 and with WTO AND 
ACTUM PILLS KS 17 4 

HEALTH & Co., 

OPP MAJESTIC (1st FLOOR) CINEMA 
G1RGAIRI 110 11 BAY 4 


LATEST ARRIVALS 

Rs A P 

The Vedanta accord ngTo and 

Ramanuja by S r 8 I ndhakr »hn* 9 0 u 

Mind and It* Plate In Nature by C D 
Broad 18 12 ' 

H HHea Teach ng Beyond Yoga by Pa I 
Bruntnn *7 •* J; 

Que.t of The Overie f bv d tto © © 

Wisdom of The Ct r»*lf by d tto © 

A Se c b in Secret Fgyot by I H» 19 *» }{ 

A Metaace f on. Arun-ch 1 by d tto 7 0 

It Pentamrrone or The Tale of Tale* 
by U ovan Ba »to Baa le 2- 8 V 

Helol.e and Abelard by Geo go Moore 22 8 0 

Moon Mylht and Man by II P Bel amy 7 0 0 

The Personal Prlctple (Slud e. In 

Modern Poetry) hyUS Savage 9 13 0 

Books and My»e f (Memorial an Ed t r) 
by S T John Haromerlon 1* 1 0 

Llarea of Fa r and Oaliant Ladl»a by 
Secnoir Brantomo illuttrot ons by 
M*j*aknr 50 0 0 

Ten Years In Japan by Ambassador 
J C Grew I 4 1 0 

Polin'!* Ere Extra n alt Cones 
Messrs BOOKN OF THE WORLD, 
PUBL1*H>»S & BOOKSEL FRS 

Branch Cecil Hotel Building, College Street, 
Calcutta 

Iltal Office — 21 011 Coart Houst Street CALCUTTA 


THE IDIOT'S WIFE 

(A STIimiVO 6TOBY Or SOCIAL LIFE BENQAt) 

BY 

Dr NARFSH CnL\DClt SEN GUPTA ma i> t 

Th a is on on 1 in ng story of the 1 fe of a 
remarkable Be g h g rl t a file ed bv the g fted 
outh r 1 ma If from Bengal Ths Btory las been 
Irnroet «e i an I s ccessfut y stag I in 1 y a t mo 
and hna also been br. » I s 1 from tl e Calcutta 
Stat on It i* one of p (P g n ereet from stnrt 
to f sh Tno 1 ero e s one of tho n si notable 
orea ona mole n In 1 n I tend ra SI a rp w , t ed 
nmb t o 3 «n 1 self c nse o * tie poor g rl fl da 
1 era. ir wedd d to an 1 ot Tl o story « a marvellous 
history of what won lerj si a ech eved a d how «ho 
filed her life with gl j m«gn ficenoo and love 


Hind Swaraj or Indian Hi me Rule 

By MAHATMA O \NDHI 
It is certs nly my gooj fortune that tl s booklet 
U rece v ng w dr attent on It Is a book wh ch can bo 
pat into tho han Is of a ch Id — itafia ma Qandht 
4th Fdn As 8 
Fore gn Od Postage 3d 

O A ^NATLS \N A CO PUBLISHERS MADRAS 



. ©MUGS AND CHEMICALS 

We lioM Urge and fnili "loiltt of Drugs CiiemiCHl«, Ilo^pit-it r* 
etc Our tales in gt-nfr.il are moderate «ml our goods contotm lo the big * e 
standard ol purity mauutaclured by recognised firms 

We are suppliers to Government, Local Funds, Municipalities, Railtvajs, 
Missions, States, Charitable Hospitals, ttc. 

We hold all licences un<‘er the Drug Control Older of 1943. F ree 
Delivery to any Station on controlled rates to Hospitals, Doctors ami Dea ers 
on large orders will be allowed by us. 

Piescriptions are carefully dispensed by expert qualified Chemists in 
our Dispensing Department. * 

We Solicit the favour of your enquiry or order. 

MAYEE ACCOMPANY 

(Cant, two ) 

Wholesale l Jtctnd DruppBta & Dispensing Chemists, 

10, Ayya Fillai STBFEr, P.T., MADHA8. 

F. Pox No. Thono- Gram 

50i, 3757 *' Mayebdhuo.” 


I H'd ian Judges 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCHES WITH PORTRAITS 
WITH A rORElVOAD BY 

SIR B. L. MITTER. K.C.S.I. 





Tina in a collection of famous Tmlinn Judges f~ 
who have adorntd our courts during the l««t 1 
half a cent art Indiana have dminpui-died { 

tliem«clvrs in \ arious professions under Hnti«h 1 l „ 
rule but nowhere have their talents ri*en to f .ySV. 
Such heights as to our low courts, whore it is i '-p-S, ' 
indisputably recognised that they have hold , 
their own with singular distinction on the Heneh P 
as on the liar The sketches of Indian -Jr 

fudges are designed to present not only jjf- . y 


I 


i ,! 0,1 th< * Hi»r 'llie 

V " . fudges are designed t< 

' “ , j R record of individual 

j ' ^ » * hut also to throw lig 


sketches of Indian fc/'VO • 

present not only »* • V- H 

achiovemnnts in law, !/ 7 /"' •M f >-*J 
it on die evolution ‘S^ 


C 'k' 'Y V‘.<- 1 hut also to throw light on the evolution 

.* » - A . *. ] 0 f Ilmdu and Muslim Law under British 

administration, nnd with them the growth of 
BOeiat and political institutions and the modernisation of an ancient and deep-rooted civilisation. 
CONTL-tts Sir T. Muthuswomi Ijcr, Nannbhai Harulos; Dwarknnath Muter; Mahndev 
I! a nnd" j Sir Snbramama Ai> or; Sir ltashjam Ijengar ; Ha.lruddin Tyatiji ; Sir Gurudas Banneriee. 

Sir r. C. Bannerjee ; Pnrnda Chnran Alitra; lit Hon. Amir Ah; [Cashinath T. Telang; 
Justice Mehmood ; bir Itomcsh Ch. Milter; Sir N. O Chandnvarkar ; Sir C. Sankaran Nair } - 
~ Sir AMuRtddm * A ‘ yari Justice SlmU Uln 8 Slr 8hadl Lai; bir Asutosh Mukerjee. and 

UNiroim with Tnr. above 

FAMOUS 1> A U S I S 
INDIAN SCIENTISTS 
INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
* Prlc^lls. 3 (Three) each, 

0. A. NATES AN & Co., PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, G. T„ MADRAS* 
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ORCHARD FRUITS 

AND 

HEALTH FRUITS 


Finely flavoured, each sweet is 
wrapped separately and hygienically 


THE BEST FOR CHILDREN. 

PARRY & CO., LTD., 



MADRAS. 
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1IRRGLES OF SCIENCE WIN OYER OTHERS 


Attain Allrouni Succsss And Happiness In Life 

Do you want to meot with auccosa and Happiness 
In Life, in (As unties! sente ? If so, become possossol 
of the following short easy, practical, Spoeial 
Scientific Instructions on (l) How to win IKin Peoples 
Favour and Oonlltnce (or IIow to Ploaso others) 
Quietly f (2) How to shake Hands and Influence 
People at a Glance 1 (1) Unique Scientific Methods 
of rieas iaj aitl Influencing People for Success and 
Happiness in Z'ft, and (4) How to Attract Money 
jtnl Bscoms Rich (without any Investment or 
Physical Exertion at all) T 

Rare occult scientific methods and unique, 
practical KnacUa, no tedious teaching; Statement of 
naked truths without draperies, (including reduction 
of certain nerves, m tsclei. etc , by gently touching 
which according to directions, you rosy influence 
* or cause others— ladies and gentleman— to reBpect, 
love, like, please or obey you. This piece of know- 
ledge alone is worth thousands of m Chtincas). Several 
methods of Pleasing and Influencing others, without 
shaking their hand— from a distance— by conversa- 
tion, gaze, thought, letter, handkerchief, swabe, 

fruits, flowers etc, — will also be found. 

The instructions are useful alfco to ambitious 
lad.es and gentlemen— high and low, rich and poor, 
employed and unemployed.' educated or not, 
etc. — desirous of staying in P ou, e r-ruling powers, 
.authority, office, position, etc.-risin; in the world, 
rolling in riches, acquiring name and famo. seeking 

honors and titles, winning love and affection making 

buainesi and financial success, securing livelihood 
employment, promotion, practice, custom etc ) and 
froodom. attaining the ability to do great timings, 
and in short, m-oting with Success and Happiness in 
Life, ei'eryu/iere, generally. They may be marked 
on one reading only within an honour or two, and 
brought Into rise immediately, cheap at any price. 
ftps'ial Price Per Set Today Rupees Eighty (Foreign 
Cight Guineas) only in adean't. No Y.P.P, Pros- 
perity Awaits you, ACT NOW. 

■Ny Dr. G. S. ». Shsrnnn, M G.Se„ N, Y. ((J.S.A.), 
I'li I) , D.Sc. 

OcojLTtsr and SmcuusT ix Drug less Hbauxo. 

57, Streets House, Fat eh pur SH ri, A grp. 


Win over others quickly. Adl'a^SartM^^ 1 ? 
knowledge, by rising the 6 kW*« ^ r J sk of 
p,lls made by onoi.1 thfknOW t jj.adtt 

according to the clowly Baarded rite fc. 

bhaslrns Three varieties (0 b u #d# po»», 
(or visiblo mark in any form) on applied e 9 

chock, skin, sh.rfrom. etc. (*) *T|) To be 

Antimony or Collyrium to l bo «3L meals, ® ,e- 

served with Pan (betel leaf). * inarvrl' a,u 

i-lvery body has beard of such myst _. r ‘» 0 ns— ladif* 

p„p.;r.l,rm.. l)»<I” 

and gentleman — are them for an * ,,rufD0- 

their different und-ratomnngs (BppoliiUnrm, I ^ 

tion, practice, customs, Jot e, j affair*, 

advancement, court work, busme* pra u» i» 

etc ) and as luxury m every day Mo 
not recom mends t io n . A word to thdv 5 llou9 ly 

Try the same and you will M /lg . JO. 

convinced Cheap at any price. Pnee t ^ 
Foreign l y, Gun.eas) only per Fill. Doz‘n J * Qt 
(Foreign' ’ten Guineas) only an adiancc. TMJ 
more rdls-at tl.o dozen rate, i rasper tty await y* n ‘ 
ACr NOW. 

Maharishi 

fShrl ShankaracharjaJI MaharaJ,' 

75, Siddhashram, Fatehpur Sikri, Agra. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 

Sankara’s Select Works 

Sansktit Text and English 
Translation 

By Mr S. Venkataramanan, d a. 
Foreword 

By Mr. K. Ualasurrawania Iyer 
Contexts : 

Hymn to Hart; Tho Ten-Versed 
Hymn; Hymn to Dakshinamurti ; 
Direct Realisation; The Century of 
Verses; Knowledge of Self; Commentary 
on the Text ; DeGnttion of one’s owa 
Self ; ond Miscellaneous Stotras. 

The main object of this publication 
is to present, in simple English, boiuo 
of the works of bn Dankaratharya in 
which he tried to expound, in a 
popular style, the pliilosopny of the 
rum-duatisuc Vedanta of which ho 
was tho well known founder. 

Re. 1.8. 

O. A. Katesan & Co , Publishers, Madras 
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RICH IN VITAMINS 
A. fi. D. 

The child I The mothers 
joy and the nAlion s pride 
The more so when the 
child is health} and Ftrong 
bubbling with vitality 
MADRAS GOVERNMENT 
BRAND SHARK LIVER 
OIL A ADAMIN H «h 
Potency Shark Liver Oil 
provide all that Is be9t to 


help the perfect growth 
and preserve snnnd health 
MADRAS GOVERNMENT 
BRAND SHARK LIVFR 
OIL AND ADAMIN are 
natures own recipe and 
tonic food to ensure 
radiant health 



Agents for Madras Presidency and adjacent slates 

Messrs PARRY & Co. Ltd., Madras, 



MATES AM’S PUBLICATIONS 


SPEF.CHES AND WRITINGS 
‘ Price Rs, 3 each 

Ram Mohun Roy Sir D. E. Waeha 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 

. Price Hn, 3 each 

Indian Judge*. Sketches of 21 famous Judges. 
.Indian Christians. Sketches of famous Indian 
Cnrirttt&ns. 


POLITICS 

Congress Preildenlitl AdiircitM. (1911-1031.) 
Containing full text of Presidential Addroases. 
Rs. 4. 

Mahatma Gandhi i The Man end his Mission. 
-10th Edn Revised and brought up-to-date. Rs. 2. 
Indians Overseas. Dy Dr. Lnuka Sundaram, M A. 
Re. 1-8. 

' Indian National Evolution By A C. 
Mazumdar. Rs. 3. 

The Governance of India. By Babu Qovindo 
Das. lie. 3.‘ 

Hind Swaraj or fndiaq Home Rule. By 
Gandhi. 4th Eda. As. 8 

ECONOMICS 

Essay* ® n Indian Economics By Mahadev 
Govicvd Rannde. 

Indian Industrial and Econorale Problems By 
V. G. Kale. Rs. 2. 

INDIAN TALES 

Indian Tales orFun, Folly and Folklor*. Rs. 2. 
T«Ui from the Sanskrit Dramatists Second 
and Revved Edition. Rs 2. 

1h« 14'rtV* ’Niir. By Dr CViun'eT Sen 

Gupta, ui.,SL As, 8. 

Sakuniala. By Kamala Satthi&nadhan. As. 6. 
Maltreyi. By Pt . Sitanath Tattvabhuahan. Aa. 4. 

Sir S. RADIRKRISHNaN'S WORKS 
Freedom and Culture. Re. 1-8. 

The Heart *of Hindustan. Re. 1-8. 

INDIA'S SACRED SHRINES & CITIES 
This book gives a xlvid account of ImpdVtant 
Cities and Sacred Shrines in India, together with 
the , history and legend connected u if), them. 
*N It will ho found indispensable* not only tb the 
pioua pilgrim but to the foreign tourist 
■interested in art end architecture. Gives copious 
deacriplions of piece# and temple architecture. 
« »th index and 56 illustrations. Price R* 3. 


NATIONAL CLASSICS 
Price Re. 1-8 each- , 

V.fmlkl Remayen*. Text in gwu 

English Translation. Foreword by the * 

V. a. Srinivasa Sa9tri, r.a, c.u. Vj 

The Mababhsrate. Text io Dovanapari * Eng 

Translation. Foreword by Dr. Sir S. Jladhakru 
The Snmad Hhagevria. Text In DevaMg®^ 
and English Tranelation. Foreword by , ' 

P, S, Sivnawami Aiyar. . « 

Up ak hyena mala (A Garland of Stories.) SegJJ 
from the Epic* and tho Puranas. Text in „ 
nogari. Foreword by Dr. Sir C P. Ramoswaml AiJ 
The Upanith-dt. Selections • from > the 
UpiniRhada. Text in Sanskrit .Dovanagan. * 
a Foreword by Prof. M. lliriynnna, Jt.A. 

Prayer*. Prrifes e n d P.slm*. Text in 
gar and English Translation. Foreword by Mahan 1 * 
Gandhi. 

Sai.ksra's Select Works. Text in Devanagan 
and English translation. 

REL1GIOM AND PHILOSOPHY 
Bhagavnd Cite or tho Lord's Song. Text 
Devanngsri and English Translation. By *->r. 
Annie Bezant. Pocket Edition. . As. 0. i 

Aspe t* of the Vedanta. By various writer** 
8th Edition. Re. 1. 

Hindu Ethics. By Babu Govinda Das. Rs. 2. 
Temples Church'e* and Mosques. By Yakub , 
Hasan 68 Ulus. Re. 1-8. . , ' 

The First Four C»lif*. By Ahmed "Shaft. Re* I., 

WORLD TEACHERS 
Re. One each. 

Jesus Christ : By Mr. S. K. George. 


Sr, Krishna: Hi» Life nod Teachings. ' By 
Mr M. R Sarapalkumaran. 2nd Edn. 


Vile anA TeacVin-* of Buddha By D~. Dharnm* 
pala. 4ih Edn 

Prophet Muhammad. By Ahmed Shaft and 
Yakub Hasnn. 

. SAINTS 

Rftmansnd to R«m Tirmth. Lives of the Sol°t» 
of Northern India. R e . l_8. 

Chritanya to Vivekananda. Lives of the *e> Q t* 
of Bengal. Re. 1-8. 

gfneral 

Leaders of Ike Brahmo S»ro*j. 7 Portraits 
Sketches. Re. 1-8. 

Famous Baltic* la Indian History. By T. 0 . 
Subrnlimanjam, m a , t . T . Bo. 1. 

Malabar and it* Folk. By Mr. T. K. Gof 5 ® 19 
’ PamUker, » a. Re. 2. 

Miakespearc'. Tr« B »dlett King Lear, Macbeth, 
Honilet end Olhello. By Dr. William Milter. Rs l'“* 


G, A. NATESAN & CO., PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, ESPLANADE, MADRAS;”' ’ 
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The above prices are ex Godoum, Calcutta, and 


For principal sfaf«ons throughout India 


Issued by 

THE TITAGHUR PAPER MILLS CO LTD , CALCUTTA 
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LONG AND- ! tOVELY HAIR 

USE 


(Regd,) 


Ijong aqd lovely hair beautify yonr face. 
KAMINIA OIL does it for you. It grows hair, 
makes them smooth and lovely, stops falling 
them and turns grey hair into black. Use once 
and you will use it for ever. 


YOU 




ARE WELCOME 

Before leaving home sprinkle some drops of : 

OTTO D1L.BAHAR (Regd.) 

$ on yonr clothes Rnd you will bo welcomo by all. OTTC 
DILBAHAR gives refreshing and delightfol 


A it has gained' the title -of THE KING OF PERFUMES 

DILBAHAR OIL <*W-> 


ANOTHER 
DELIGHTFUL 
HAIR OIL 

^vitb its delicious scent gives satisfaction to all. It also 
smoothens your hair and helps their growth. Try once. 


KAMINIA TOILET SOAPS (Regd.) 


KAMINIA WHITE ROSE SOA1* (Regd.) 

Bcrntcd with Koib Perfume. 
DILBAHAR SOAP (Regd.) 

Brings ft now pIomsiniTe to bathing. 

Try (liil aupreme Toilet Soap to-day. 
KAMINIA SANDAL BOAT (Rcg.l )' 
Th» Ideal Soap for Indian Climate. 
1 'rot ecta the most delicate comple- 
xion ] Against tho tropical climate. 
It pofesefjsp* n • delicate delightful 
perfujilo of Sandal wood. 


1 


BEAUTIFUL FACE 

By 

KAMINIA SNOW. (Regd.) 


A sure remedy for black spots, 
wrinkles on the face. Makes yoar 
skin smooth and shining. 


P!_ t " order irith ; „ 

A N djL 0 INDIAN DRUG & CHEMICAL C 0., 

Jumnia Masjid ,, : : BOMBAY. 2. 


Edited, printed and published t?v O. A. K.tc-ar — tv ' ‘ ^ ■■■■■ - - ■ 
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PRICE AS. 12. 



'4d!T£D BY (Hr, G.<Q>. rLOT-G-S^n: 


1946 

FEBRUARY Ho 2 


Books That have Influenced Me 

By Dr Sit C V Raman Kt 

Authors Who have Inspired Me 

By Mr C J nnrajaijftaa k 

nationalization of the Bank of England 

By Mr B N Chaitarji 

The Study of Politics 

By Prof M Rulhnaaamy 

Art Contemplation 

By Prol M Illnyauaa a a 

Constitution of the U S A 

» By Mr N 1* Ahmad 

Indian Federal Finance In Peace and War 

By Mr V CJ Ramakrubnan m a 

Indian Women's Charter of Rights 

By Mr* Ranga Mel tsi 

History of Sugar In India 

By Mr B K Asthana 

Why the Hindustani Movement ? 

By Principal S N Agartral 

Develop Industries or Perish 

By Sir M Visraavaray* 

War and Words 

By Mr Gaya Vrat&d Rastogi 

India’s Food Problem 

By Prof M Afcul Hoi ala 


w 

fa 



Annual Subscription Rs 5. (Foreign 12sh) 

G. A. NATESAN 8: Co., MA1DRAS 


THE 



(Incorporated In Cochin State) 


Managing Agents : R AM!AL & Co.j Ltd. 


Managing Director : 

Dr. Sir RM. Alagappa Chettiar, Kt. m.#„ d.uh., ild., 

Barrister'at-Law 

Telegrams : • . Telephone : 

« ALAGAPPA, TRICHUR ” “ TR1CHUR 40-A ” 

ALAGAPPA NAGAP P.O., COCHIN STATE 

Working Spindlage 25020 Spindles ' 


■® 

Manufacturers of Best Quality Swadeshi Yarn in Finer Counts, 
40-s, 60' s, & 80’s to suit the requirements of the constituents. 
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Put to the highest test 

sp,°X 0 of Strength' and reliability ^Tk' 
MADIM MILLS YARNS 

have proved the best 
by their outstanding quality 

MADURA MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Mills at 

MADURA, TUTICORIN & AMBASAMUDRAM 


We supply 

Grey Yarns of all descriptions 
for Weaving and Hosiery Factories 
We do no weaving ourselves. 

Our Specialities- 

SINGLE YARNS DOUBLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 


WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS CORD YARNS 

COMBED YARNS* ETC. 

Messrs. A. 

Manage* s 

& F. HAE¥E¥ Ltd. 

MADURA 
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NATIONALIZATION OF THE BANK 

OF ENGLAND Bv Mb. II. N. Cuatteiui. 
THE STUDY OF POLITICS 
By 1’nor. M. Rutanasamt 
ART CONTEMPLATION 

Bv Tnor. 51. Hiriyanna, m.a. 
CONSTITUTION OF TIIE U.S.A. 

By Mr. N. L. Ahmad 

INDIAN FINANCE IN PEACE AND WAR 
By Mr. Y. G. Ramakkishnan, u a 
INDIAN WOMEN’S CHARTER OF RIGHTS 
Bv Mrs. IIAVsa Mrrta 
HISTORY OF SUGAR IN INDIA 
Bv 5 Ir B N. Astrana 
WHY THE HINDUSTANI MOVEMENT’ 

PiY Principal S. N. Aqabwal 
DEVELOP INDUSTRIES OR PERISH 
By 8in M. Visvesvaraya 
WAR AND WORDS 

By 5Ir. Gaya Prasad Rastogi 
INDIA’S FOOD PROBLEM 
By Prop. 51. Apzdl Husain 
INDIAN STATES FORGING AHEAD 
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By “An Indian JocRNAtisT" 
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Bangalore Mills 
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Buckingham & Carnatic Mills 
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Himco Laboratories 
Indian Bank Ltd. 
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Madras Provincial War Cammittee 
Madura Mills Co. 

Mayer <fc Co. 

Mysore Gorfc. Soap Factory 
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National Insurance Co. 

National Savings Certificate' 
National Silk House 
Oriental Life Assurance Co. 
Parry & Co. 

RamakriBhna Vedanta Math 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co. 
ShermaD, Dr. 

Srivnstava 
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Amenities and Relief Fund 
NEEDS HELP 
If it is to serve the 
Indian and British Forces on 
Occupational duties as 
the Governor's War Fund served them, 
during the War 
Please subscribe generously 
and quickly. 

Please send your remittance to:- 
The Honorary Treasurer, H. E. The Governor’s 
Amenities & Relief Fund, c/o Imperial 
Bank of India, First Line Beach, 
MADRAS. 
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■- MASKING OF- GOODS. ' 

' The public are suffering inconvenience through goods and 
parcels being misdcspatched in transit. The . cause of mis- 
i despatch is, in many' cases, the consignor's failure to properly 
address or mark packages before tendering them for transport 
and to ensure that all old marks and addresses are obliterated. 

2. The Railways are anxious to avoid inconvenience to the 
public and with this object in view notice is hereby given that 

(0 no package will be accepted for transport unless it Is fully 
and clearly marked in English with the name, initials or 
private marks of consignee and tbo station of destination; . 

* (ii) bags and bundles of hides and 6kins and baskets of fruit, 

vegetables, vessels of oil or ghee, bundles of iron bars or 
•other goods that cannot bo dumbly v marked must have n 
leather motnl or wooden label attached to each bundle or 
article at the forwarding station by the consignor and the 
necessary markings put on. 

• •• 3. The above requirements apply- to all consignments not 
"y 'making up a full wagon load and full n agon load consignments 
;■ „ which need to he transhipped Into wagons of a different gauge 
en route. In the case of other full load consignments at least 
10 per cent, of the packages in each wa'gon load should be 
marked as indicated above. _ 

4. The public arc reminded that these requirements are not 
new but compliance with them lias not been insisted upon during 
the last few years. The present position, however, renders 
compliance necessary and it is requested that the public will 
. fully co-operate. 
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(Liabihtj of Members is Limited) 
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CALICUT COIMBATORE 
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TELEQR \MS for all oJTcos ■ AVITHOM * 


SALES DEPOTS 


MADURA. BANGALORE TINNEVELEY 

Capital Authorised Rs. 5,00,000 

Issued & Paid-up Rs. 3,00,000 


MAR AGING AC I NTS 

THE 8I2EVEROY ESTATES LTD 7 71 fcatjamnnRalarn Road, Coimbatoro 
THE NEELAM \LAI TEA & COITEE ESTATES LTD do 

RADIO A ELECTRICALS LTD Madrae 
Messrs AYURVEDIC COMPOUND TINCTURES LTD Alloppej 

Pioneers in the manufacture of Ajnrvedio Tioctnres on Allopathic linos 

(iNCOBrOBATEO IV THAVAVCOBK) 

SECRETARIES 
THE KALPETTA EbTATF LTD ) 

THr COORQ RUBBFR CO .LTD 1 Offices at Calicut 
THE TRlNGrORD ESTATES LTD \ 

CHIET AGENTS TOR MADRAS PROVINCE 
THE TRITIIVI INSURANCE CO LTD Madras 
Exporters, Importers, Shipping: And Forwarding Agents. 

* DEALERS TN 

TEA TEA EXPORT RIGHTS RUBBER PrPPER CARDAMOMS 
CASHEW KERNELS TIMBER A ALL OTHTR MALVBAR PRODUCE 
STRAWBOARDS ESTATE REQUISITES CHEMICMLS MACHINERY 
Etc Etc Etc 

ENQUIRIES SOLICITED f 
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Kundan Lai Salgal. the golden voct 
Idol cl the Indian screen, was born 
Srinagar ,n 1906. For some tine to. 
served the Govt, cl India and • 
Railway. He Joined the New 
1931. and ever since has been dehq- * 
Ing his coun trymen with the most popv<* f 
song-hits. Perhaps In no other role 
his musical genius llnd such spontane^ 
o us expression as In that of ‘ Tatisen , 



towards artistic creation. 

Read what golden voiced Saigal ' 
writes : <f I will tell you why I like tea 
so much. Because it inspires me to sing, 
to act— to do anything from which I 
derive pure joy. Give 
tea before you a 
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BOOKS THAT HAVE INFLUENCEd”miT~ 

By Dr Sir C V RAMAN, Kt 


A S has been remarked by Robert 
Louis Stevenson in a charming 
little e9say on this subject, it is scarcely 
possible to speak of books that ha\e 
influenced one without finding Oneself 
engaged on an auto biographical essay of 
a sort A roan’s outlook on the problems 
of life is necessarily roouldtd by the 
i influences to which he has been subject, 

, and especially by the irfiuences brought^ 
| to bear on him when at 8n impressionable 
age The share which books have hid in 
shaping his mental outlook and ultimately 
also his career in life, is, I fancy a highly 
variable one, and to no small extent 
dependent on the person’s environment at 
home and at school in his early dajs 
Indeed, a good home and a good school 
may be judged by the kind of books they 
put in the way of the growing young 
person for him to feed his mind and his / 
emotions upon I believe it is the 

exception rather than the rule for the 
books which are formally taught at school 
and at college to exercise any profound 
Influence on the mind of the student The 
element of compulsion introduced in the 
prescription ol books for study is usually / 
fatal to lhat attitude of mind which is' 
necessary for The full ippreciation of their 


contents It is the books the merits of 
winch you have, so to say, discovered for 
yourself, tint really influence you. 

The failure to recognise Lhis elementary 
fact of human psychology, namely the 
-antithesis between choice and compulsion, 
is responsible for the unfruitful character 
of a vast amount of scholastic effort in the 
way of both teaching and learning I can 
tell yon here a story about myself or 
rather against mysell m this connection 
Toity five years ago, a well meaning 
University prescribed Robert Loms Steven 
son's well known story " Kidnapped ' as 
an English text for the F„ s t Arts course 
I do not remember the precise number of 
times this text was taught or lectured 
upon in class, or the precise number of 
times I read through the book during the 
two years' course of study for |l,e 

examination The copy I purchased and 
used disappeared in due course One 
evening, a couple of years ago, a copy of 
Stevenson s "Kidnapped" beautifully 
printed and bound caught my eye at a 
Railway booh.lall I was tempted to buy 
it and took it home and stattgd reading 
the book hefore gorng to bed Believe it 
or not the story nr rather the manner „f 
Its telling, gripped me so none,!,,!!.. 
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their branches and twigs so minutely, that} Of nil the great names in the world of 


he ceases even to be conscious of the v 
existence of the wood The real value of 
Geometry appears when we consider it as 
a whole, not as merely as the properties 
of straight lines, triangles and circles, but 
of everything else, curves, figures and 
solids of all kinds Thus regarded' 
Geometry makes a profound appeal both 
to our senses and to our intellect Indeed, 
of all branches of Mathematics, it is that 
which links most closely what we see 
with the eye with what we perceive by 
reasoning The ancient Greeks had a fine 
sense of the value of intellectual discipline, 
they had also a fine sense of the beautiful 
They loved Geometry just because it had 
both these appeals In my early years, it 
was a great sttuggle for me to learn to 
overcome the dislike of the formalism of 
Euclid and gradually to perceive the 
fascination and beauty of the subject Not 
until many years later, however, did I fully 
appreciate the central position of Geometry 
In relation to all natural knowledge I can 
illustrate this relationship by *a thousand 
examples but will content myself with 
remarking that every mineral found in 
Nature, every crystal made by man, every 
leaf, flower or fruit that we see growing 
every living thing from the smallest to the 
largest that walks on earth, flies in the air 
or smiss m the waters or lives deep down 
on the ocean floor, speaks aloud of the 
fundamental role of Geometry in Nature 
The pages of Euclid are like the opening bars 
of the mnstc in the grand opera of Natun *» 
great tfratm So to say, they lift the veil and 
show to our vision a glimpse of a vast world 
of natural knowledge a waiting studs 


learning* that have come down to us from 
the remote past, that of Archimedes, by 
common consent, occupies the foremost 
place Speaking of the modern world, the 
supremest figure, in my judgment is that 
of Hermann Von Helmholtz In the range 
and depth of his knowledge, in the 
clearness and profundity of Ins scientific 
vision, he easily transcended all other 
names 1 could mention, even including 
Isaac Newton Rightly he has been 

described as the intellectual Colossus of 
the nineteenth century It was my great 
good fortune, while I was still a student 
at college, to have possessed a copy of an 
English translation of his great work or 
* The Sensations of Tone ' As is well 
known, this was one of Helmholtz’s master- 
pieces It treats the subject of music and 
musical instruments not only with profound 
knowledge and insight, but also with 

extreme clarity of language and expression 
I discovered this book for myself and read 
it with the keenest interest and attention 
It can he said without exaggeration ttfat it 
profoundly influenced my intellectual 
outlook For the first time, I understood 
from its perusal what scientific research 
really meant and how it could be under- 
taken I also gathered from it a variety 
of problems for research which were later 
to occupy my attention and keep me busy 
for many years Helmholtz had written 
yet another great masterpiece entitled 
' The Physiology ot Vision 1 Unfortunate!) , 
llis was not lyailable to me as it had not 
then been translated into the Englisn 
language 
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with Gods and men, and with all the creatures 
of earth and sea, oi fire atfd air ui conflict 
or co operation 

Of this group of Danttf and Wagner is 
immortal and ever i outliful Plato Plato _ 

affects me to aiy inmost depths because of 
his great concept of Archetypes at work 
in his visible cosmos of men and things 
*- Along one line Dante is the end of ait 
along another Wagner too is Plato the 
end of all philosophy and art for when all 
is said and done, the cine to the mystery of 
life is ? the Archetype 

And lastly comes Rusk»n_whcse gospel 
of huraamtarianism is the noblest gospel that 
I know Ruskm to me thin! s true He 
thinks true because he feds true And he 
feels true, because he has realised that all 
ait, all religion, all science and philosophy 


lead to one goal, winch is to understand roan, 
and to love and serve man Ht brings all 
the powers of his intensely artistic nature 
to preach that gospel In many tvajs, 
especially in Political Economy, we are still 
m darkness, because ive have not yet cared 
to understand Ruskin 
* My walls are full of books, but if I were 
going to be exiled to a desert island with 
only a few of the world s books permitted to 
be taken, I should select just these feiv 
a volume of the twelve Uparushads the Bible,' 
the Sutta Nipata, Dantes Dmne Comedy, 
Hatdy’s poems, the two Oxford hooks of 
English and Spanish verse, Wagner’s . 
Niabelungen Ring and a Shakespeare And 
why so f»w ? Because I have discovered my 
world ofhterature, and what I reid in these 
reflects my own inner discovery 

It is because these authors have inspired 
me to l* live pure speak true, right wrong, 
follow The King” -that unseen King who 
is the Atman in the universe and in myself — , 

I say to each ' Tasmai Sri Guravr Namah * " 


The Nationalization of the Bank of England 

Bt Mk B N CHATTER)! 

7 nek no v Unn ersity 


T HE LabouT Government of England 
have lost no time »« redeeming one 
of the election pledges made to (he country 
at the time of the last elections by introdu 
cmg a bill in the House of Commons for the 
nationalization of the Bank of England 
The bank as is well known has been a 
Stockholder < bank since ifs incorporation 
on July 27, 1694 The original capital 
which stood at £ 1 200 000 was increased 
from time to t roe until it amounted to 
£ 14 553 000 The entire capital of the 
Back was lent to Government and thus 
constituted a guardian capital The stocks 
of the Bank like those of other public cot 
porations were listed on the Lor don Stock 
Exchange and the sti chbolders have been 
gelling a dividend of 19 per cent for years 
These stocks will be compulsorily acquired 


by the Government and the stockholders 
will be pmd £ 55 000,000 as consideration 

Formerly strvice on the boird of directors 
was a monopoly of the lending merchant 
bankers of London but m recent years 
there has been i tendency to sppoint a 
few industrialists on the board Lord 
Keynes had been for some years a director 
of the Bank In future the Governor and 
Directors of the Bank will be appointed by 
Government and the Bank will have to act 
under Government instructions m matters 
relating to policy 

Whatever might ha\c been the constitu 
tion of the Bank m (he past, i\ is admitted on 
all hands that for years past it has functioned 
as a state department Jt has operated 
under specul powers set forth m its Charters 
and has acquired large j owers which it baj 
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exercised by custom. Since the passing o( 
the .Bank Charter Act of 1844 until the 
abandonment of gold standard in 1931, the 
Bank was charged with the responsibility of 
making an adequate supply of credit avail- 
able to trade and industry, controlling 
currency and maintaining the convertibility 
of the bank note, regulating exchanges and 
supplying gold for liquidating England’s 
balance of payment on foreign trade account 
as also for international payments. 

It is generally conceded that the Bank 
discharged its duties with consummate skill 
and judgment and it soon came to be 
recognised as the leading Central Bank in the 
world whose policies and conventions set a 
pattern for other Central Banks to follow. 

During the First World War the Bank 
played a very important part in helping 
the British Government in its war efforts by 
granting credits and issuing loans on behalf 
of Government 

Again the Bank was largely responsible 
for the restoration of the old gold parity of 
£3-17- 10 V*jd. per standard ounce in 1925. 
It is true the Bank came in for much criticism 
for its part in the ristoration of the old gold 
parity which indirectly aggravated the effects 
of the World Economic Depression by 
bringing about an appreciation of sterling. 
Judging by subsequent event*, it may be 
said that the auihoiities committed an error 
of judgment in advising the government to 
restore the old gold parity, but it must at the 
. same time be admitted that the attitude of the 
Bank was dictated by considerations of the 
position of London in the international 
money markets. 

The suspension of gold standard in 1931 
not 'only left the pound sterling unprotected 
against inevitable fluctuations but also 
exposed it to the danger of speculative opera- 
Yions. With a view to mett the situation, 
the Issue Depattmrnt of the Bank undertook 
the buying and selling of pounds against 
foreign currencies and for some time 
a considerable amount of cover against the 
ftduciaiy issue of the Bank consisted of 
foreign bills. After some time the authorities 
of die Bank fth that its icsourcts were 
quite to adequate to icon out sterling flucty. 


Minns and that interventions in the foreign 
exchange market undertaken in public 
interests should be executed with public 
funds. Accordingly a special machinery in 
the form of Exchange Equalisation Account 
was set up. Though the Account was under^ 
the control of the Treasury, the Bank acted 
in close co-operation with the Government 
It is now known that the Bank played no 
insignificant part in the operations under- 


raKen on oenau oi roe /iccouni. 

The World Economic Depression found 
British industry totally unprepared to meet 
an economic disturbance of this magnitude. 
Important basic industries like coal, iron, 
textile, shipping were neither organised 
nor rationalised. It was felt that suitable 
machinery should be set up for institutional 
financing with a view to help the national 
industries That the Bank was alive to its 
responsibilities was shown by the fact that 
within a very short time two institutions 
vis , the Banker’s Industrial Development, 
Company and the Security Management 
Trust were set up in 1930, under the auspices 
of the Bank, for financing the rationalising 
and reconstruction of shipbuilding, iron 
and cotton industries. Since then the Bank 
has participated in the capital issue of two 
other financing institutions, viz Finance 
Corporation for industry and the Industrial 
and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd. 

The successful financing of the Second 
World War was largely dne to the expert 
guidance of the Bank. * 

It would thus appear that during the 
greater part of the last 50 years the Bank 
has for all practical purposes functioned as 
a state Bank. As the national economy of 
England was organized on capitalistic basi*, 
the interests of the City of Loudon which 
held practically all the stock of the Bank 
were identical with those of the Government. 
Consequently, there was hardly any matter 
of policy on which (here was any serious • 
divergence of opinion between the board of 
Directors and the Government. Prof. 
u.D H. Cole has made some serious allega- 
tions against the Bank’s activities in an 
mUit sling ail, do in the September issue of 
the heture Post Ho has charged (he 
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Bank with responsibility for discrediting the 
economic and financial policy of the First 
Labour Government *ind thus bringing 
about its fall m 1931 The gravamen of 
his charge is that the Bank allowed itself to 
be used as a tool in the hands of the City of 
London by opposing a progressive approach 
to social and economic problems of the day 
The nationalization of the Bank is not cal 
cnlated to produce any spectacular effect in 
the immediate future Its importance at 
the present moment lies in the fact that it 
marks the symbolic end of the control of the 
Bank by the City of London The Labour 
Go /eminent has placed a socialist pro 
gramme before the country A bill for the 
nationalization of coal mines is already before 
the House of Commons Other progressive 
measures are bound to follow The 
national zation of the Bank, therefore at this 
juncture will ensure a socialistic approach 
to the future economy of the country 

The problems which England will have 
to face in the near future will call 
for bold constructive leadership The 
War has left England much enfeeble 1 
m resources and national wealth If 
the pre war standard of life is to be 
maintained England must increase 
her exports by 50 per cent National 
industilcs will have to he rehabilitated and 
tie change over lrom war time to pcacc 
lim- production expedited The Govern 
rnent is fledged to a pol cy of full 
employment To achieve ♦lies* objects the 
money rates must be kept low and the 
supply of money and credit kept up at a 


level which will eliminate all possibility of 
depression For the rebuilding of national 
economy, it will be necessary to control 
capital movements for a long time and 
regulate investment policy It may also 
be necessary to maintain a general control 
over foreign payments on trade account 
The socialised Bank will be called upon 
to deal with the regulation of foreign 
exchange and the determination of the 
supply of credit 

Nationalisation of the Central Bank of a 
country acquires special significance only 
when a radical change in the social and 
economic order is contemplated The 
Central Bank in such circumstances can 
be used as a powerful lever for supplying 
cheap credit to trade, business, and 
industry, stabilising prices regulating 
exchanges, and bringing the internal 
financial and monetary policy in line with 
the policy of the Government 

The Banl of England is going to be 
nationalised at a time when great changes 
in social and economic order are contera 
plated It has great potentialities for doing 

good At any' rate it will no longer be 

in a position to do mischief The Labour 
Government in secure control of the Bank 
can go forward with Us policy of employ 
rnent and expansion with the assurance 

there will be no finance ridden Central 

Bank to wreck Us plans and programme 
the success of which will depend as much 
on the courage and vision of the Govern 
ment as on the sagacity of Us policy and 
skill in execution 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS' 
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P OLITICS cannot do without history 
Not only because as Seely said 
Politics aie vulgar when they are not 
liberal z«*d by history ' hat for a more 
fundamental reason because b story famishes 
us wuh the balk of the facts and 
experiences which are the raw material 
that help us in formulating the principles 


and maxims of politics As Lord Acton 
said * the Science of politics is the one 
science that is depos ted by the stream of 
I istory ’ Any attempt to bud \ a science 
of politics or syllabuses or courses in 
political science except on a foundation of 
histoiy will prove a delusion and a snare 
Special Mlism in | oTitice! science cannot 
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go to the extent of separating it- from its 
source and strength. 

But Politics to be worthy of the name 
and of inclusion in courses of academic 
study must be science. It must be that 
political science which in the language of 
one of its greatest students and exponents, 
Lord Acton, '* resides in the serene regions, 
remote from the conflicts of party opinion, 
a science whose principles are clear, 
definite and certain and not more diffiult 
to apply than the principles of the moral 
code " It must be founded on a study of 
* moral principles,*' natural rights as well as 
on the facts ol history and contemporary 
observation For as both Burke and Mill 
agree in saying, politics is as much a 
theory of natural rights and of moral law 
as a practical art based on the experience 
of mankind. It is this two-fold path to 
political knowledge that we at Universities 
are called upon to build. 

• The academic teacher of political science 
is at the opposite pole of the politician 
who re-discovers old theories or, is hard 
put to it, invents theories of natural rights 
or indulges In mere strategy or tactics in 
the field of political action. 

I found few ol the politicians had 
had a training in history or political science 
or economics. It was either philosophy, 
or natural science, or just law. Not that 
it would have certainly saved them from 
error in thought or action if they had read 
history or politics or economics at the 
University. Nor is political knowledge of 
much use or even necessary in appeals to 
the masses — especially when there is a war 
on with the British. But, however 
independent the politician may be of 
academic learning, the teacher ol politics 
at our colleges and Universities cannot 
afford to neglect the source of knowledge 
to be found In the contemporary political 
scene. 

That is why I must deplore in public, as 
I did in private, the decision .of the inter- 
UnWersity Board at its recent meeting in 
Colombo to recommend to Universities to 


see to it that the teachers under their control 
do not take part in politics. I can under- 
stand that there may be circumstances 
local or temporary in which teachers may 
be advised not to take part in political 
campaigns, But apart from the fact that to 
deny to the teacher a right to take an active 
part in the political life of, his country is to 
deny him one of the important rights of 
citizenship, the right to be elected to the 
representative assemblies of the country, 
you are denying the political life of the 
country the beneficial influence that may 
come from a body of detached and cultured 
and h isured men giving their mind and 
energy to the business of politics. Central 
and provincial and especially local Govern- 
ments may profit not a little from the 
presence and work of competent and 
well-chosen representatives of the body of 
teachers. 

But there is one condition on which the 
teacher would be welcomed in politics. He 
roust give politics what the teacher and 
none else can give — impartiality, indepen- 
dence, liberal knowledge, a sense of 
permanent values. If he joins in ihe shouting 
of the slogans of the hour and finding 
arguments for popular moves, he is not 
serving the cause of good Government or 
proving the need for the introduction of the 
teacher into political life. And Frederic II's 
jibe that he could always get a professor to 
support nny policy of his would be applicable 
in these our democratic days. . . . 

May I, as a former teacher and as one 
interested in the political population of 
teachers, plead that we should deal with these 
questions with science and with reason, 
suit era, sine studio as the great historian 
Tactitus said— without anger and without 
bias. So doing, we may seive our country at 
a critical moment in its history. And the 
taunt ofHeniy IV to his friend may not be 
hurled at us " Go and hang yourself Crillor, 
We fought n great fight at Argues, but you 
were not there/’ 
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the genius of the artist has provided, to - 
guide him in his contemplation. But the 
process should still involve activity, 
inasmuch as a proper appreciation of a 
work embodying the results of idealisation 
is impossible without an imaginative 
reconstruction of its content. It is only 
when thus ideally reconstructed that the 
beauty of the wotk becomes actual for the 
spectator; and it is only when it is thus 
4 verified by his own heart \ as the 
Sanskrit expression goes, 'that he, rising 
above the interests of common life, forgets 
himself and is said to realise the aesthetic 
end. To put tiic same in the Indian 
way, the beautiful as a value needs to be 
striven for and achieved (sadhya), no 
matter whether one approaches it as an 
artist or as a spectator. 

This view of att contemplation entirely 
transforms the idea of the aesthetic end. 
In the naive view alluded to above, the 
end is delight, to which contemplation is 
but a means ; and the contemplation is 
justified by the end to which it leads. 
But here no such dualism of end and 
means is recognised. There is only a 
single self-justifying process of contempla- 
- \ion, which represents a progressive 
appreciation of the aesthetic object. The 
purpose is thus present throughout the 
process or is immanent in it; and, if we 
look upon it3 culminating stage as the 
result, it is because that the stage is 
marked by the repose of ^achievement. 


only as an aspect of that experience. 
This is the significance of the term rdsa, 
used in Sanskrit for aesthetic value^-a term 
which literally means ‘savour’ or. ’% avow- 
ing ’ and implies that att valuation is an 
active process of which delight is only a 
characteristic feature. It is therefore wrong 
to think that att exists for our delectation 
If it did, some at all events would not 
attach much importance to it It aims 
rather at inducing in us a unique altitude 
of mind which signifies not only pleasure 
but also complete disinterestedness and a 
sympathetic insight into the whole situation 
depicted by the artist. The uniqueness of 
this altitude will become clear when we 
mention that, in the view of Indian 
thinkers, it is comparable to the ideal 
state of the Jivanmnkta or one that has 
realised the goal of life. 

We have stated that art has . no '•aim 
beyond itself ; but it may appear that this 
is not consistent with fact, -since it is 
found actually utilised in various spheres 
of life. For example, it has been used 
to further the interests ol religion In all 
countries and in all ages But this ' is 
only an apparent inconsistency. When we 
say that art is its own end, we think of 
the aesthetic process as integral and self- 
sufficing, so that its purpose is. included in 
it. Ait may have other 'purposes also, 
like the one to which allusion has just 
been made. But the point to be 
particularly noted is that, however excellent 
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the doing of it and in the right direction 
of the will involved in it Any conse 
quences -that may follow from the deed 
are extraneous to it, and they, as 
students of the Gita will well realise have 
no direct bearing upon that value One 
and the same work of ait may have both 


these aims But it takes away nothing 
from its worth if, while fulfilling its 
intrinsic purpose, it does not serve as a 
means to an external end If, however, 
the reverse holds good m any case, eg a 
poem that is purely didactic, we may still 
value it for its usefulness but not as art 


CONSTITUTION 

By Mr N L 

-r-HC United States is a federation 
I where there are two parallel systems 
of government national and State The 
powers and functions of national government 
are defined bv the national constitution 
while those of each state government are 
defined by t u e National Constitution and by 
the constitution of the particular states 
National government possesses only such 
powers as have been expressly granted, a 
State government possesses all the residuary 
powers Matters which are of national 
Importance and which require uniformity 
as for instance, foreign policy, armed forces 
currency etc are handed o/cr to the 
National government Other matters, in whch 
uniformity is not required like elementry 
education public works of local importance 
etc, are lift to local control In the national 
sphere, the legislature executive and judi 
cury are each confined by the constitution 
to a particular field of action The same 
principle is followed in the working of the 
State governments No members of the 
national executive is el gihle to sit in th" 
nationaUegislature called Congress , nor can 
a member of a State executive sit m the 
legislitun. of that **tale The result is that 
the executive cannot censor the legislature 


OF' THE U.S.A. 

AHMAD 

The Congress is composed of two houses 
The House of Representatives is elect d for 
a term of two years by large constituencies, 
almost equal in population The franchise 
is fixed by the particular State from which 
the representative comes The other house, 
called the Senate, is composed of two 
members from each state elected for six 
years One third of them retire every two 
years The citizens of each state elect their 
Senators on a general ticket Custom forbids 
a candidate to offer himself for election in 
Bny district other than the one in which ne 
resides This factor, coupled with the 
demands of the constituents for places 
pensions and grants for local- objects, the 
committee method of conducting business in 
Congress, and the many careers open to men 
of talent makes it difficult for men of high 
intellectual ability to seek election to the 
Congress The Senate which represents the 
federating units plays an important part in 
government Its longer term continuity 
wider powers, and smaller size attracts the 
highest talent The Senate has established 
itself as equal!) powetful with tl e House of 
Representatives even ir finance In other 
matters its powers are peculiar and 
important Its corcutrence is requited for 
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all important, administrative and judicial 
appointments made by the President. Every 
treaty negotiated by the executive requires 
the approval of two- thirds of the Senators* 
The President, who is the head of thft 
executive, is elected for four years by presi. 
dential electors specially chosen by the 
people in each State. The number of the 
presidential electors in each state is the 
same as the number of its representatives in 
Congress. This election by the electoral 
college has become In practice a vote by 
the whole people. The President possesses 
the right of vetoing a bill passed by the 
Congress and he frequently uses it. But, 
his veto can be over-ridden if both houses 
pass the bill once again each by a two-thirds 
majority. The President appoints heads of 
executive departments and a large number 
of other officials The executive heads are 
responsible to the President and not to 
the Congress. He control* the whole Vast 
busine'S of administration on the executive 
side and ranks as one of the most important 
and powerful functionaries in the world. 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson in his Constitutional 
Government in the United States, published 
in 1903, says about the President, “ No one 
else represents the people as a whole 
exercising a national choice, and inasmuch 
as his strictly executive duties are in fact 
subordinated, so far as all detail is con- 
cerned, the President represents not $ 0 
much the party's governing efficiency as its 
controlling ideas and principles. He is not 
so much part of its organization as its vital 
link of connection with the thinking nation 
. . Ilis is the only national voice in 
affairs. His position takes the iramagi oa . 
ation of the country.” 


The national judiciary of the Americans 
consists of a Supreme Court and inferior 
Federal Courts, which have been created all 
over the country. The Supreme Court 
enjoys original jurisdiction in some 
cases and hears appeals from the inferior 
Federal Courts. But its most important 
function is that of the guardian of the 
Constitution. The Supreme Court possess 
the power to declare any act of the legislature 
or decree of the executive unconstitutional 
and therefore null and void. The exercise 
of this power by the judiciary constitutes 
an effective safe-guard against the abuse • 
of power by the legislature and the execu* 
tive. The Federal Judges are appointed by 
the President with the consent of the Senate 
and they hold office for life. 

Let me turn now to the State Government. 
Each State has a legislature composed 
of two houses, popularly elected, with 
practically equal legislative powers The 
legislature works by a system of committees, 
resembling that of Congress. This system 
affords little opportunity for debate in public. 
Abuse of legislative power for the benefit 
of private corporations or individuals is 
noticeable in the St\tes “Private Bills” 
are sponsored /or ibis purpose by prates. 
sional politicians. The Governor who is 
the head of the State executive, is elected by 
the people of the whole State. He is 
responsible for the maintenance of.order and 
for vetoing bad private bills. 

The Governor often over-shadows the 
legislature by his determination, courage, and 
uprightness. Judges in a large number of 
States arc elected by the people. In *.o ro c 
State,* they are appointed by the Governor 
wjth the approval of the Council or of the 
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legislature, while in others they are elected 
by the legislature. The tenure of the judges 
varies greatly. The salaries are not high. 
Election of judges by popular vote, low 
salaries, and short terras militate against the 
efficiency and integrity of the local judiciary. 
It is interesting to note that the States where 
the -Governor appoints the judges usually 
possess an upright and competent judiciary. 
Ex-President William H Taft pointed out 
"the lax enforcement of the criminal law", 
which remains “ one of the „ greatest 
evils from which the people of US. A, 
suffer." 

Local government is an important 
feature of democracy in America. The New 
England type of local government is based 
on the town, which corresponds to the 
parish in England. The town is governed 
by 'the whole body of resident citizens, who 
meet at least once a year to discuss the 
genetal affairs of the community and to 
elect officials for the ensuing year. The 
American institution has been " both the 
school and pattern of democracy The 
county stands jibove the town. Its officials, 
who are elected by the citizens for short 
terms, have specific statutory functions In 
the southern States there are no towns; the 
county has been the unit of local govern- 
ment. The county has no council, but a 
number of elected officials with specific 
functions In the Middle East and the 
Western States, both the types, town and 
county, exist The important feature of this 
system of focal government in America is 
the existence of popularly elected single 
officials ot small Administrative boards for 
short terms with specific duties prescribed 
by die state. 


The principles of popular government are 
religiously applied also to the municipal 
government of cities, large and small. The 
Mayor is elected by ,the whole body of 
citizens. The legislature which consists in 
some cities of one house, in others ‘of two, is 
elected by the several wards. Its members 
receive salaries. The large cities also have 
boards, and officials who too are popularly 
elected. Thejocal judges and magistrates 
too are elected by the citizens for short terms. 

The efficient and smooth working of the 
constitution of the USA. is dependent on 
the existence of an efficient and powerful 
party organization The large number of 
elected bodies and functionaries iu the 
national State, and local spheres and the 
separation of governmental functions and 
powers necessitate the organization of demo- 
cracy on party fines. 

Each of the two great political parties, 
Republican and Democrat, has a patty 
committee in every ward and city, in every 
township, in every electoral district, in 
every state At the top of all, a national 
committee exists to fight the Presidential 
election. Each of these committees is 
elected by the party voters in a Primary or 
in a convention composed oi delegates 
from the Primaries. The committees are 
appointed annually. The Primaries and 
conventions nominate their candidates for 
the several offices open to election in their 
respective jurisdictions. All these arrange- 
ments scrupulously comply with the doctrine 
of sovereignty of the people. But in actual 
practice real political power tends to fall in 
the hands of the paity bosses and party 
machine. This is due to the plethora of 
elections, nhich call for tl* Saui f lte of R 
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considerable amount of hard-earned leisure 
and energy on the part of an average citizen, 
for which he is not prepared. 

The constitution of the U.S.A. presents 
several features, which we in India can 
reasonably adopt and others which we can 
usefully adopt to suit our own purpose. 
We in India have been used to powerful 
paternal government for a very long time and 
I can well imagine that a President of the 
American type will appeal greatly to our 
imagination. He will give us that unity of 
purpose and direction that is necessary to 
solve our domestic problems and to adjust 
our international policies in accordance 
with tiie popular will. IVe require also 
a Senate of the American pattern, which will 
be representative of our federating provinces 
and which will prevent the President from 
abusing his power in important matters. 
The President’s dealings with the minorities 
should be made subject to the approval of 
the Senate which will be fully represent- 
ative of the provinces where national minor- 


ities are in majority. We should provide 
also for more opportunities for the execu- 
tive to maintain frequent contact and 
constant exchange of views with the 
legislature. 

Private Bills should not be allowed to 
come into existence in our legislatures, 
national and provincial. This can be secured 
by the rules for private bill committees and 
by a system of standing orders. In otder to 
draw higher talent to the legislature, citizens 
should be able to seek election from 
districts other than those, in which they 
reside. Judges and police magistrates in 
the provincial and local spheres should be 
nominated for life by the head of the 
provincial executive, rather than elected by 
the people. Only then should we expect 
a vigorous enforcement of criminal law. 
Members of local bodies should receive 
adequate salaries and should not woik in 
an honorary capacity. This should help in 
securing integrity in the working of our local 
self-governing institutions — Btoadeast. 


Indian Federal Finance in Peace and War 

BY Mr. V. G. RAMAKRISHNAN, m.a. 


T HE theory of public finance -has been 
developed chiefly in countries with 
a unitary form of government. It is not 
therefore surprising that most of the 
orthodox canons on the subject tend to 
neglect the peculiar aspects of federal 
finance. Of course, there Is little funda- 
mental difference of principle between the 
problems that arise from either form of 
political organisation, but in detail there 


are deflerences sufficiently numerous and 
important to reduce seriously the Value of 
propositions based upon the one and 
applied to the other. No * unitary * 

putslic finance can deal adequately with 
the problem, for instance, of double 
taxation or of ' intermediate ’ distribution, 
as they arise under a federal system. 

India’s federal finance is to be studied 
* ith reference rathtr tothe futute than the 
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present An enquiry into the Indian 
federal finance raises some difficult 

economic and constitutional ^problems 
It is further complicated and partly by 
the fact that the Indian budgets, Centraf 
and Provincial have been thrown cgmpletely 
Out of gear The immediate financial 

prospects cannot safely be made the basis 
of a rigid constitutional scheme It will 
be necessary to aim at a considerable 
degree of elasticity in the financial frame- 
work, so that changing industrial and 
economic conditions in India at a later 
date might make it imperative to modify 
the financial schemes now proposed 

The success of a modern government 
depends in a very large measure on the 
financial resources" which it can command 
for carrying out its policies The self 
rule of the Indian people il it is to fulfil 
its cherished ends, must be based on a 
sound financial organisation This does, 
not mean that high taxation is a condition 
of the successful working of the self 
government Taxes will have to f>e 
raised, under the reformed constitution 
according to the people’s capacity to pay, 
whatever may be the amount yielded by 
them Though high taxation is not a 
condition of self government, neither, can 
low taxation be necessarily expected as 
its result The chief merit of the 
financial organisation of a self governing 
India shall not lie in raising less revenue 
or retrenching more expenditure than at 
present but m raising revenue wisely 
- and spending it productively We will 
do well to remember Gladstone’s saying, 
'* Good finance consits more in the 
spending than »n~the collecting of revenue’ 


Nothing is more naive than the view 
entertained in some quarters that under a 
national regime, the government of the 
country will be less expensive or that the 
taxes will be lower Economy can and 
must be effected in various directions 
Substantial economies m existing expendi- 
ture could only be brought about by a 
comprehasive reorganisation of the system 
of administration but it might not be 
possible here to make any definite 
allowance for the” effect of such reorganisa 
tion In fact it is a mistake to suppose 
that the cost of administration as a whole 
under the new political order will markedly 
fall off^ In-* dealing with the financial 

foundation of a Federal Government in 
India, it is necessary to ensure that a 
sufficient field is avilable for raising money 
taxation The field qf taxation assumes 

a definite constitutional * importance under 
a system of Federal Government The 
autonomy ot the central ^.and local 

authorities in their respective spheres 

which is the essepce of Federation implies 
that each of these governments should 
have unhampered fiscal powers that is to 
say a division of the sphere of govern- 
ment mUst also include a division of the 
available sources of taxation 

The problem of federal finance in India 
is to find a suitable basts on which to 
allocate existing or potential sources of 
revenue between the units and the federal 
body appropriate to their functions The 
authors of the Report on Indian ConstitU 
tfonal 'Reforms pointed out that if self 
government was to become a reality, the 
' Provinces should be In a position to 
calculate their resources tvtth certalnlyi 
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and to some extent be free to develop 
their own taxable capacity* They proposed 
therefore that genuinely federal system of 
finance should be set up, and that the 
sources of revenue should be separated 
between the Central Government and the 
Provinces, In conformity with this 
principle, the system of complete separa- 
tion of heads of revenue was adopted in 
the Government of India Act. (1919). 

The Indian Federal system of finance 
came into existence with * the Reforms of 
1921-22 and it assumed a more developed 
Federal shape with the Government of 
India Act. 1935. The war did not lead 
to great changes in the financial relations 
between Federal and Provincial authorities. 
But the working of the financial system is 
conditioned by the following circumstances. 
The population of India is about 70% of 
the population of the British Common- 
wealth. Two-thirds of the population live on 
one-fourth of the area, ’ and the population 
is increasing at the rate of 5 million a 
year. The structure of public finance is 
influenced largely by its dependence on 
agriculture. Seven tenths v of the popnla- 
tion of India depends on agriculture for 
living. Not only is the national income 
very low but thfcre is a great disparity in 
the incomes of different classes of the 
people of India. 

Indian production compares very 
unfavourably with progressive countries ; 
only 10/6 h engaged In industry and 
about 1 or 2% * n large scale industry. 
In trade India ranks about ninth or tenth 
among the countries of the world. The 


implications of all these facts on the 
national income and financial structure, are 
obvious. 

The main conclusions that may be drawn 
from the woiking of Indian federal finance 
in peace and war are : 

1. The whole system is regressive; 
consumption taxes forming ‘ the bulk ol 
the revenue of the Provincial and Central 
Governments. Taxes on incomes form 
only 4% of the total, while taxes on real 
property account for 18% and of this the 
major part is land revenue which j's 12% 
of the total revenue. 

2. The revenue of the Central is 
largely from customs and Railways and 
thus the Centre also depends largely on 
consumption taxes, 

3. Provincial Revenues are mainly from 
taxes on real property »>., 36% ; land 
revenue, 31% and forests 4%; excise 

*17% stamps 12% and irrigation 11%. 

4. Local revenues are derived from 
taxes on real property ie„ on lands and 
houses to the extent of 35%. 

5. A comparison with other tax 
systems shows there is not much scope 
for income and business taxation and 
Indian financial structure is to be based 
largely on consumption taxes and taxation 
of property of which land taxation is the 
most important. Subsidies from the 
Centre to the Provinces form 4% of the 
total revenue of the Provinces as compared 
with 8% in Canada. The problem 
therefore is not only of increasing the 
revenue but also of equitable adjustment. 




Indian Women’s Charter of Rights 

Bv Mrs HANSA MEHTA 


1 shall brieflly outline the saliert features 
of a Women’s Charter of Rights 
Firstly we stand lor the freedom of woman 
and her equality with man 

Equality, however, is not to 'mean 
identity but equality of opportunity A 
woman is as much a human being as man is 
If freedom and equality are the basts of 
human development, woman must be entitled 
to share them with mao There should be 
no disability attached to her sex 

This idea should form the basis ol the 
charter It is gratifying to note that the 
preamble of the charter signed at San 
Francisco by the Uuited Nations which 
includes India accepts this position of 
equality between man and woman 

The Indian National Congress passed a 
resolution on the fundamental rights as long 
ago as 1931 

**o disability attacl es to any c tizen by reason 
ofhs or her religion caste creed or m regard to 
public ©roploymont ofliee of pnwor or honour 

The National Planning Committee also 
says 

In a planned socioty woman a plooe shall be equal 
to that of man Equal status equal opportunities 
and equal responsibilities shall be tho guiding 
principles to regulate the status of woman whatever 
the basis of society to the plan 

It is on this accepted basis of equality 
between man and woman that the charter 
which will define the rights and responsi 
blhties of woman as an individual and as a 
member of society is to be prepared 

As an individual woman shall enjoy all the 
rights of, and shall be required to perform all 
the duties of, a citizen whether these} rights 
are-political, civic or economic The State 
shall recognize the individual as the unit of 

* From Ihtf Presidential Address to the All 
India Womens Conference at Hyderabad (Smd) 
U 


society and not the family. Woman, 
therefore, shall be enfranchised m her own 
rights and not as in relation to man 

The present basis nf franchise winch gives 
the woman the right to vote as a wife of 
a man with a certain income violates this 
principle and, therefore, cannot be accepted 
by ns We must reaffirm our demand for 
adult suffrage as the only way to enfranchise 
a larger number of women than we have 
today, which is one woman to four men 
when thfe population ratio is almost fifty fifty 

Women should be more and more asso 
ciated with the administration of the country 
I would also urge that besides putting up 
women candidates for the seals reserved for 
them, some women should be selected to 
stand from the general constituencies 
UPROOT ILLITERACY 

Without education it is not possible for 
any one to understand his or her respon 
sibility We must, therefore, lay great 
emphasis on the right of every woman to be 
educated and we must demand the removal 
of such obstacles as for example child 
marriage, child labour or purdah which come 
in the way of her education 

The question as to what kind of education 
it is to be, will have to be carefuhy considered 
The present educational system will not be 
a helpful guide in deciding the nature of our 
future education except in a negative way 
It is evident that the present system is not 
very popular from the progress it has made 
The Sargent scheme has recognised the 
necessity of overhauling the entire system 
and we must endorse that plea 

There are one or two things, however, w e 
must make clear with regard to wo* e „*. 
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education. ». It will have to be education 
that helps the fullest development of woman’s 
personality and will train her to be a useful 
' member of society. 

Women shall have facilities for training for 
any profession or occupation that she may 
choose to follow. ..." 

The question of co-education is also 
agitating the minds of the educationalists. 
Whatever its pros and cons, we must 
remember that ours is a poor country and we 
cannot afford the luxury of two separate 
institutions where one can serve the purpose. 

HEALTH SERVICES 

After education the most vital need is 
health. Every woman shall have facilities to 
maintain and protect her health. That a 
woman should have a right to health seems 
a very self-evident proposition and ordinarily 
would require no comment. But such self* 
evident propositions are not very evident in 
this country. It is clear that much requires 
to be done with regard to the improvement 
of public health. 

The figures of maternal mortality in India 
v are simply appalling. Dr. Miss Lazarus has 
shown in her pamphlet on our Nursing 
Services that more women die due to child 
bearing, which is a normal physiological 
function, than the number of men and women 
who die of plague, small-pox or cholera. 
One reason for this is lack of proper and 
adequate health services The other reaons 
are lack of education, existence of social 
evils hke child marriage and furdah , and 
lack of sanitary housing. Woman should 
have a tight to belter homes and better 
health services in order to save her from 
a life of toil and misery and an untimely 

... death. 


In thi£ mammon- made world the worth 
of a person' is reckoned on his or her 
economic status. It is in the economic 
sphere that woman will have to fight hard 
to establish her position. * We must 
demand the right for every woman to work. 

'There are services from ""which married 
women are debarred. If a married woman 
accepts and abides by the conditions of 
service, there is no reason why she should 
be excluded. 

There can be, however, exceptions to 
this rule. We would not hke for instance 
women, and specially pregnant women, to 
be employed in heavy industries or in 
underground work in mines which would 
affect their health. Women will be 
required to take up such work as will 
help the country. . . 

Woman shall only have a Tight to work 
but work under the right conditions it. in 
relation to place of work, hours of woik, 
pay, holiday*, sickness allowance, maternity 
benefit, etc. The 'labour conditions in 
this country are far from satisfactory. 
The Conference has been urging for the 
necessary reforms, all these years. We 
have advocated insurance against sickness 
and asked for maternity benefits. 
housewife's ROLE 

There is one type . of woik which has 
not been recognized so far to which I 
would hk; to draw your attention. h is 
the work of the housewife. She works 
from early morning till late at night. An 
average housewife hardly enjoys rest, 'or 
holiday. And yet this work is not 
considered of value in that it is not 
productive and brings no return in the 
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shape of rupees, annas or pies It is one 
of the reasons why there is a growing 
dislike among the educated and more 
awakened women for this kind or work , 
and they prefer to seek careers outside the 
home It is time that the importance of 
tins woth was recognised and conditions 
of work improved. 

The work of the housewife has recently 
been recognized in England as the 

Beveridge report includes it for the 
benefits under the Social Insurance scheme 
If such a scheme is undertaken by the 
Government in this country we shoud see- 
that the housewife s work gets recognition 
Besides this the housewife should have a 
right to a part of her husband s income 
she should have no feeling of dependence 
on man but realize that she can claim a 
portion of the income as hers by right, 
and, as a corollary the husband should 
have no right to dispose of his entire 
income without the consent of his wife 
RIGHT TO LEISURE 

Every woman shall have a right to 
leisure With the exception of a very 


few women who belong to the upper rich 
iff this country, the Indian woman doe*snot 
enjoy much leisure Her life is that of 
one, long drudgery This is neither good 
for her health nor for her development as 
she hardly finds time to improve her 
mind She has no time for cultural 
pursuits with the result that her life 
becomes drab Bnd the home, of which she 
is the centre is without joy A person 
without leisure is virtually a slave 

We must find ways and means to free 
the Indian woman from her life of slavery 
It is by regulating the home life, providing 
amenities of life and providing labour 
saving devices, that we can solve this 
problem to a large extent Organizing 
creches and infant schools is also a way 
to help the woman in looking after her 
children The Kastorba Memorial Fund 
will do the greatest national service if 
they can evolve means to take off the 
heavy load of work which tends almost to 
crush the life out of the woman 

These are some of the important rights 
a woman should enjoy as an individual 


HISTORY OF SUGAR IN INDIA 

By Mr B N ASTHANA 


S UGAR has been manufactured in 
India since times immemorial 
India being the original home of sugar cane 
and possessing half the world acreage the 
growth of the sugar industry in India 
forms a romantic chapter in the mdostrial 
progress of the country Sheltered behind 
an adequate tariff wall the sugar industry 
has made phenomenal progress and has 
built up a (htivug sugar industry in a 


period of world wide Economic Depression 
Within less than a decade of the grant of 
protection India became self sufficient as 
regards her requirements of sugar 

The earliest history of sugar m India is 
found in Bengal About 35 B C 
Dioscondes said there is a kind of it 
, called .sacclioron which is fo un d 
in reeds in India p liny m 

77 AD describes su E ar as being brought 
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to the west from Arabia and India and 
adds that the best quality was available 
in the latter country. Arian in 145 A.D. 
mentions sugar— honey Irom the reeds — 
as an article of trade between India 
and Red Sea ports. t Thus sugar 
has not only been produced In India but 
has also been an article of commerce 
since very old times. Alexander Aphrodi- 
socus, in 212 A.D said, “ what the Indians 
called sugar was a concrete honey in 

re eds* Similarly, Marcopolo 

speaks of sugar as being found in 
Bengal in 1250 A.D. Systematic cultiva- 
tion of sagar-cane and manufacture of 
sugar outside India dates only from the 
16th century. In India, according to Atn- 
i-Akbart, sugar industry was in a very 
flourishing stage even before the 16th 
century. 


During the 17th and 18th centuries, 
sugar was being exported to foreign 
countries in large quantities. The export 
trade of sugar was carried on by the East 
India Co. The net profits on the imports 
into England from India earned by 
the Company amounted to about 50%. 
A better idea of the company’s profits 
can be had from the following 

statement of the Company’s profits quoted 
by an ancient authority. 


Coy’* Imports in 1799. .5212 Tons 

Eraipht «n<l Shipping 

Ratio* 

Chargoi on Pales 


Total Cost. 

Cross "mount *-osejv«l on r'ilc= 

; Total Cost. 

Net Profit (Appro*. 0t*%> 


£ 

00,012 

J01.S2S 

6.946 

l.oto 

£ 210,306 

331.301 

216,330 

1 14,015 


As a natural consequence of such high 
rates of profits earned on the export of 
sugar, the' amount of export increased. 
The following table serves so show the 
quantity exported in various years, by 
private traders. 


Years. 

Total Exp. 

To Eng. 

To America 


Sa. 

It3. 

So. 

Its 

Sa. 

Rs, 

1706 

8.20 

ISO 

3,03 

051 

1,26 

171 

1798 

8,40 

752 

1,82 

650 

6,19 

633 

1800 

23,89 

691 

0,98 

067 

6,59 

340 

1802 

12.01 

70S 

2,17 

S99 

2,10 

379 

1804 

10,71 

3CQ 


672 

8,53 

313 

180C 

33,24 

168 

64 

478 

11,69 

251 


From the year 1800 to 1806 a fall in 
the figure of exports is in evidence. 
This was brought about partly by the 
increased business done by the EX Co., 
and partly by the increased production in 
the West Indies. It was in the 19th 
century that sugar ceased to be an article 
of export, but it had to be impotled into 
India from foreign countries. The principal 
exporters to India were Mauritius and Java, 
The political manipulations __of the British, 
French and Portuguse merchant* to capture 
the sugar market of England hit the Indian 
manufacturers very hard. The East India 
Co., in their own interests, tried to keep 
up the exports, but they met with 
little success. Protective duty was 
imposed upon Indian sugar when it 
threatened to compete with the West 
Indies produce ; the same step-motherly 
attitude has been responsible for the 
diminishing trend of exports noticed 
in 1800-6. 

Things became still worse when in the 
year 3840 Beet sugar industry in 
Europe progressed with rapid strides. 
Tariff was applied against this bounty-fed 
sugar in America and India was made the 
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chiil dumping ground. Scientific planta- 
tion of sugarcane was adopted in Java, 
and sugar of a. better quality was the 
result. These factors inevitably cut India 
off from her many valuable markets in 
Europe. In less than halfj a century, the 
exports equalled the imports 'and it took 
another quarter of a century to turn 
India into an importer from an exporter 
of sugar. By the end of the 19th century, 
no less than 200 refineries had to be closed 
down in U. P. alone. A countervailing 
duty was imposed, but as there was no 
planned attempt to protect the Indian 
industry, the imposition was of no avail 
The chief cause of the fall of price which 
was continuing since the last quarter of 
the 19th century was the Unbridled foreign 
competition. , Another cause was that the 
'sugar was manufactured from ' gur by 
crude and wasteful methods and was not 
found to be equal to the foreign produce 
in quality. The unit of production was 
small and the use of machinery was not 
popular. The Government did not permit 
the preparation of rum from molasses, 
which further diminished their profits. 

The Indian - sugarcane was thinner, 
contained lesser sucrose and the average 
. yield per acre was so low that the 
produce of sugar could hardly meet the 
huge demand of the country, a large 
section of which is vagetanan 

It was not until the beginning of the 
20th centniy that sporadic attempts were 
made at producing sugar on modern lines. 
The Agricultural Department of the 
. Government of India are making vigorous 
efforts since 1901 to breed better varieties 
of cane and increase the yield. „ Dr 


Barber’s experiments have yielded better 
results. Red-rot resisting varieties have 
been introduced and attempts are being 
made to produce superior seedling by 
hybridisation between the canes of the 
North and South to suit the' climate and 
agricultural methods of North India and 
give a better yield. The researches at 
the Imperial Reseal ch Institute at 
Coimbatore and the Provincial Cane- 
Breeding Stations and the cross-breeding 
of the sugarcane plants have resulted in 
the evolution of a number of improved 
varieties, taller, thicker, and containing 
greater sucrose Some of the varieties 
evolved at the Cane-Breeding Station at 
Coimbatore like No 210, 213, and 214 
have well established their superiority over 
the indigenous varieties, and now they 
command an area of about 4 million acres. 

The history of the sugar industry in recent 
years has been a history largely of tariff 
and production Before the grant of 
protection to the industry' in 1932, the 
condition of the refined sugar industry 
was in an extremely deplorable state. 
Foreign competition, lack of efficient 
methods of production, and the low 
sucrose contents of sugarcane have all 
been a bar -’to the progress of the industry. 
In the year 1894, a small ad valorem 
duty of 5% was levied for revenue 
purposes only. The duty was raised to 
10% In 1916, to 16% m 1921 and to 
25% in 1922. This ad valorem duty 
was converted into a specific duty of 
Rs 4 8 per cent, in 1925, which was 
raised to Rs 6 per cent, in 1930 and to 
Rs. 7-4 ;n 1931. The increasing duties 
, on imports of sugar into India were 
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undertaken with a view ' to provide seven lakhs of Rupees, to be distributed 


additional revenue to meet the budgetary , 
defecit during the war and the post-war 
period. In the year 1919, the Indian 
Sugar Committee was appointed " for the 
organisation and development ot sugar 
industry.’* The Committee recommended 
the establishment of a Sugar Research 
Institute. The Government have all along 
shown a strange antipathy to the Indian 
Sigar industry with regard to protection. 
'But in the year 1929*30, at the instance 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, the Government adopted a 
definite policy with regard to the encour- 
agement of the establishment of sugar 
factories by means of protective tariff 
The question of protection was referred to 
the Tariff Board. The Board examined 
the case of the industry in the light of 
die conditions laid down by the Fiscal 
Commission. The Sugar Industry Protec- 
tion Act of 1932 was passed. A 
protective duty ol Rs. 7-1 per cent was 
imposed for 7 years and Rs. 6-4 thereafter 
for 8 years. It was further provided 
that the duties could be increased in case 
of necessity. The situation became 
much easier. 

But, unfortunately, with a vie\v to check 
a too rapid growth of the industry under 
artificial stimulus and in order to meet 
the loss of revenue to the Government 
from sugar imports, an Excise Duty was 
imposed from 1934 at the rate of 10 as. 
on Khandsari and Rs. 1-5 per peut, on 
factory-produced sugar. Besides, it was 
proposed to set aside from the proceeds 
of the Excise Duty an amount equivalent 
to one ann* per cent , representing about 


among the Provinces with a view to 
assisting the organisation and operation of 
co-operative societies among the cane 
growers so as to help them in securing 
fair prices. An annual grant of Rupees 
Ten lakhs was to be given to the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
for research and help to both ‘ gur'.and 
sugar. The import duty was raised to 
Rs. 7-12 per cent, and the surcharge on 
sugar imposed in 1931 was reduced from 
Rs. 1-13 to Rs. 1-5. The Duty was 
again reduced to Rs. 7-4 from February 
1937 and surcharge of Rs. 2-0 was 
imposed on internally produced sugar. 
This made the total import duty on sugar 
Rs. 9-4 The fixeise on Khandsari was 
also reduced to Re. 1. The Tariff Board 
in 1939 recommended the reductiou of the 
Duty to Rs. 8-12 per cent., and the 
Excise on Khandsari to annas eight per 
cent. From the 1st March, 1940, the 
duty had again to be raised to Rs. 9-12 
per cent, on account of an increase in 
the Excise from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3. Much 
stimulus was provided to the sugar industiy 
from the protective tariff, but since the 
imposition of Excise, the production of 
Khandsari haa gone down considerably. 

The area under cultivation of sugar 
cane has kept pace with increased produc- 
tion: from 2,677000 acres in 1929-30, it 
has increaaed to 4,132,000 acres 1936 37. 
In 1929 30, about 940,000 tons of sugar 
were imported into India , , but since 
1931-32, there has been a sharp decline in 
the quantity of 'imports and by the year 
1936 37, the imports were reduced to 
23,000 tons. The- number of factories 
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increased from 29 in 1^29 30 to 32 m 
1931-32 and tg 148 in 1940 41 A 
majority ot these are situated in Bihar 
and U P, and in the year 1940 41 there 
Wfere 71 factories in U P. and 32 in 
Bihar as against 14 and 12 respectively in 
1932 Since the imposition of the tariff, the 
much needed stimulus was provided to 
the production of sugar in India The 
production in the year 1929 30 was only 
89,000 tons, which increased to 12 42 000 
tons in 1940 41 The production of 
sugar in U P amounted to 659 500 tons 
and in Bihar to 322,100 tons in the same 
year The rapid expansion in the 
industry brought about by the protection 
granted to it in 1932 naturally had its 
etlect upon the imports of sugar in 
British India The reduction in the 
amount of imports led to a saving of 
about Rupees 18 crores to the country 
and the Government revenues benefited 
to the extent of about Rupees 8 crores 
This phenomenal development in the 
sugar industry of India has been nothing 
short of a romance The chief cause of 
It, as pointed out above, has been the 
grant of protection in 1932 but for which the 
development would not have been so rapid 
Besides, there have been equally important 
Causes for the growth of the industry 
It was a period of world wide Economic 
Depression, the low prices of materials 
and machinery contributed in no mean 
way to the expansion of the industry 
The low fates of interest further led to 
the development of the industry Again, 
this period of Economic Depression was 
accompanied by low prices of land and 
there were improved facilities for Irrigation 


brought about by development in canals 
and tubewells, and the provision of cheap 
energy available m Hydro electricity The 
industry has the advantage of cheap labour 
and transport and is localised in the heart 
of the sugar belt of the country The 
area has a net work of railways providing 
easy and cheap transport for the material 
and distribution of finished products 
Last but not the least, have been the 
efforts of the Imperial Sugar Institute 
All these factors have contributed to the 
remarkable development of the mdustiy 
As a result, India is now the largest sugar 
producing country in the world The 
capital invested in the industry is estimated 
to be bet ween' 25 and 30 crores 

The rapid expansion of the industry has 
given rise to a number of problems 
Zoning of cane areas regulation of cane 
supplies to factories, development of the 
quality of cane, fixing the minimum prices 
of cane, licensing of factor es and. con 
tractors, supervision of weighments and 
payments transport facilities, and tjie 
protection of labour, have all received their 
due attention from the Government 

Sugar industry is the most controlled 
Industry in the country, especially in the 
two provinces of U P and Bihar The 
Central Government, in order to regulate 
prices of sugarcane passed the Sugar 
Cane Act of 1934 authorising the 
Provincial Governments to frame rules 
relating to control of prices weighments 
and purchase of sugar Prices m U P 
and Bihar were fixed on a hiding scale 
method based on the recommendations of 
the Mehta Committee of 1938 which 
contained the representatives of both the 
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embodying tbs following :— 

la) The licensing of sugar factories. 

{!>) the regulation of sugar-cane supp 

to establishment of a Sugar 

Control Board and Advisory Committees 
(rf) the minimum price of sugarcane^ 

(, a cess on the sale of suga. cane. 

The measures adopted by the Govern- 
me „r particularly after 1938, provided 
Such sLulus to the industry and were 
taken with a view to solve the manifold 
problems relating to the industry ...sing 
a, a result ol the rapid expansion ot 

'‘"Thetadustry had to face a crisis in her 
development twice-once in the year 1937 
and the second time in 1940. In IV* i 
It was expected that the price of sugar- 
cane would contioue to tise. Consequently 
S” acrage under cultivation increased 
considerably and reached the record figure 
0 ( d-5 million acres. The production ol 
sigar amounted lo 12,30.000 tons wheiea, 
the estimated consumption was ll,->0,0°0 
tons The over-production resnllelt in a 
fall of price. In order to check brisk 
internal competition and over-production 
,„d the consequent diminishing ptofils 
the Sugar Syndicate was formed and 
Sugar Control Arts were passed 

The international Sugar Agreement 
signed in 1937 in utter disregard of the 
Interests ot the industry in India banned 
the expoit of sugar by sea except to 
Burma. This meant the denial to India 
of the right to sell her Produce i to the 
neighbouring countries of the Middle East, 
during the years of over-production. In 
~ ...i — was record 

could very 


during ’ — . * 

the year 1939-10, wheo there 
production of sugar, India 
well export ft few lakhs of tons 


which she was unable to do on account 
of the International Sugar Convention This 


resulted in a serious- slump in the industry. 
The industry found itself in the grip 
a very serious crisis in 1940. 

The industry has been subjected to 
severe handicaps and it is in spite of these 
that it emerged successfully out of the 
crisis and to-day claims to be the second 
largest industry of India. The levy of a 
high Excise Doty and the lack of 
co ordination between the Central and 
Provincial Governments have hampered the 
the growth of the industry at every stage. 

A common and uniform policy with regard . 
to the fixation of cane prices was not 
followed, which caused thecycle ol.fiucluations 
in the area under cane cultivation leading 
to the years of under-production and 
over-production. The Government did 
not assist die industry by arranging expoit 
by sea in 1940 when the high P”ce ol 
sugar led to over-production. Had the 
Government risen to the occasion, the crisis 
of 1940 could have been averted. It was, 
further, argued that the Government 
did not permit the preparation of power 
alcohol from the molasses which could 
have produced 24 million gallons out of 
the 34 lakh tons of nlolasses which now 
annually go to waste. 

The Indian sugar industry is now the 
second largest industry, next in importance 
only to the Cotton Textile industry. It is 
one of the greatest national assets of the 
country. Sheltered behind an adequate 
tariff wall, the industry has made phenomenal 
progress and provides employment 
to nearly 1^4 ^ ak * 19 workers including 
about 3.000 graduates in Arts, Science, 
Commerce and Enginering. The industiy 
has not only saved millions of our money 
from going abroad, but has ^ brought 
positive gain to the doors of millions of 
agriculturists, and labours, not to speak 
of a very large number of’ share-holders 
in the industry. The industiy has a 
great future before it. The rise in 
standard of living envisaged by the 
Bombay Plan is bound to give impetus 
to the industry. ' 



WHY THE HINDUSTANI MOVEMENT? 

B\ PRINCIPAL S 
General Sec re tar) , Hindustani 


E V£R since the resignation of Mahatma 
Gandhi from the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan there has been a great deal of 
controversy in regard to the Hindi and 
Hindustani movements B a b u 
Purnshottamdas Tandon and the Sammelan 
Insist that Hindi alone should be the 
national language and Nagri the national 
script, while Gandlujt and the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha maintain that Hindustani, 
which is the simple style of both Hindi 
and Urdu should be studied as national 
scripts The Sammelan argues that Hindi 
is an old name given by the Muslims to 
the language of Northern India It 
contains many words of Sanskrit origin 
which are easily understood in other Indian, 
provinces Nagri is more scientific and 
convenient than the Persian script Hence 
the Sammelan stresses the desirability of 
patronising Hindi and Nagri 

Mahatma Gandhi favours the term 
Hindustani, firstly because it' was adopted 
by the Indian National Congress as early 
as 1925 at the Cawnpore session 
Secondly, the terms Hindi and Urdu have 
unfoilunately developed communal associa- 
tions with the result that the Hindi style 
n being increasingly Sanskntised and the 
Urdu style steadily burdened with Arabic 
and Persian words It is, therefore, 
necessary to evolve and develop a simple 
style in the form of Hindustani which 
would be a happy fusion of both Hindi 
and Urdu It must be borne_in mind 
that the RashtraBhasha is meant to unite 
and not to divide the component elements 
of the Indian Nation Hindi alone or 
12 


N AGARWAL 
Prachar Sabha, WardJut 
Urdu alone is no longer m a position to 
serve the purpose This is a stern fact 
and it is no use repudiating it Hindustani 
can find a sympathetic echo in the hearts 
of both the Hindi and Urdu speaking 
population Moreover, the Hindi and 
Urdu style have grown too heavy and 
cumbersome; the masses for whom the 
national langaage is really meant can feel 
at home only with the simple Hindustani 
Thus the Hindustani movement is not 
against Hindi and Urdu which are 
free to cultivate their respective literatures, 
Hindustani seeks to develop a third style 
by trying to bridge the gaping gulf 

between the two By dint of its MtnpJi 
city, catholicity and goodwill, this common 
style should be our Rashtra Bhasha The 
Hindustani style is still existent in both 
Hindi and Urdu literatures, but it needs 
definite and well organised stimulus and 
encouragement 

It must, however, be made clear that 
we do not regard the language of the AH 
India Radio as Hindustani It is pure and 
simple Urdu 

Torther, Gandhiji has been stressing the 
need of learning both the Nagri and Urdu 
scripts And the reasons are not far to 
seek If a natural style of Hindustani is 
to be evolved, it is necessary that an 
increasing number of our countrymen 
•* should try to learn both tbe Hindi and 
Urdu styles This is the only practical 
way of narrowing the widening differences 
between the two streams No person or 
institution, however great or representative, 
can dare ^language True Hindustani 
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must be the spontaneous expression of 
those national-minded citizens who have 
cared to familiarise themselves with both 
Hindi and Urdu. 

It is impossible to be well conversant 
W ith the Hindi and Urdu styles without 
learning both the Nagri and Urdu scripts. 
This is as plain as pike-staff. Hence 
Gandhijr'f emphasis on the desirability of 
knowing the two scripts of Hindustani. 
Moreover, if the English language and the 
Roman scripts are to be successfully 
dislodged from their present position of 
undue importance, we must be well up in 
both the N.gti and Urdu scripts. Other- 
wise, the help of English or the Roman 
script for mutual intercourse will have to 
be sought on many occasions. 

Tl.ose who plead for the Roman script 
in place of Nagti and Urdu do not know 
national psychology- It is now as evident 
* as the Himalayas that neither the Hindus 
nor the Muslims are prepared to give up 
Nagti and Urdu scrfpts. Therefore, for 


the sake 'ol closer social and cultural ! 
contacts between the Hindus and the 
Muslims, the knowledge of the two scripts 
is highly desirable. Those - who -are 
conversant with only Nagri should try to 
learn Urdu and those who only know Urdu 
should make it a point to learn Nagri. 

But the question of compulsion does not 
nrise. The movement sponsored by the 
Hindustani Prachar Sabha * is purely 
voluntary ; it is an appeal and a request 
and not a mandate or orJer. The Sabha 
believes that the salvation of the country 
lies in the popularisation of both the 
Nagri and Urdu scripts. Those who share 
this belief are welcome to take the 
Hindustani examination of the . Sabha 1 in 
both the styles and the scripts. ^ Who can 
compel those who do not desire to do so ? 
It must not be forgotten ‘ for a single . 
moment that the Hindustani movement is a 
movement of love, goodwill and tolerance. 
The movement is only n means to an end, 
namely national unity and solidarity. 


DEVELOP INDUSTRIES OR PERISH 

r Sir M VISVESVARAYA 


W ORLD trends at the close of the 
War seem full of evil portents. 
It has been remarked that we are moving 
into a dangerous new world; it is too 
soon, however, to lose .Ourselves 
in pessimism. 

The population is growing rapidly but 
it Js not equipped with up-to-date 
knowledge of world conditions or with 
modem tools and practices which reduce 
cost of production. 


The average value of work done per 
head of population is so low and poor 
that it makes living precarious. It is less 
than one-tenth of what one finds among 
some of the more advanced populations of 
the West and ^in the Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth. 

The intelligent citizen should think for 
himself and “form a clear idea of the 
reasons which keep the V average Indian so 
poor. One reason lie will find is 'that 
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the latter does not work hard, enough or remain illiterate or incapable of building 


with - discipline and he is not equipped 
with any technical skill or- useful business 
habits worth mentioning .and he has not 
learnt the use of modern machinery 
to produce commodities cheap or to get 
speedy results of any kind by mecahnical 
power. 

Machinery and machine tools which 
progressive nations use and business 
methods which industrial nations practise 
are not known in this conntry on account 
of absence of mass education and business 
training. The great bulk of the population 
is not acquainted with modern conditions 
of woik and existence India is very 
rich in man power and human talent but 
this potential huge force is kept idle 
through lack of elementary education and 
political power. In addition to these 
drawbacks, custom and convention which 
are not corrected by education, play their 
part in keeping the people idle. More 
than three-fourths of 'the population are 
victims -to old habits and 'the traditions of 
'by-gone days It should be added that 
for carrying on the functions . of a 
democratic government, we have a larger 
number of literate population in India 
than there is in Great Britain ilself. , 

To the masses of the uneducated 
population, 'progress and prosperity are a 
matter of chance or a gift from heaven 
and not the result of human regulation 
and effort 
V 

' In these circumstances, attempts should 
be made to create conditions favourable to 
psass thinking and collective effort No 
intelligent adult citizen should be allowed to 


up his thoughts and business activities 
wisely to secure for himself and family 
satisfactory living conditions. Nor should 
he be without knowledge or incentive to 
render some disinterested social service to 
his neighbours and countrymen according 
to his gifts or resources as a token of his . 
contribution to the building up of a 
prosperous and happy India. 

At present the popular , mind is disturbed. 
The present-day unrest in India is a 
healthy discontent with “a stagnant state of 
affairs. Political power in the form of 
Dominion Status .was promised so long 
ago as 1917, but the people have not yet 
obtained the necessary democratic power 
to plan their own future or to give attentfon 
to the country’s higher needs Unless 
this comes about and people achieve a 
political position to enable them to look 
after their own interests, their hardships 
will not abate or cease to grow. . . 

Owing to political conditions, growth uf , 
industries has been particularly slow 'for 
several generations past Why industries 
are of supreme importance for raising the 
income of the people at the present time 
is that there is a local market for the „ 
products of industries, and promotion of 
industries, besides bringing profit to business 
circles, provides employment to large 
numbers of the working population. 

Only about 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion. of India obtain employment i n 
industries and of this, not more .than 
3 per cent find a place in ’ organized 
industries In most progressive countries 
occupations are balanced according to 
experience and agriculture provides 
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occupation for not more than 33 per cent, 
of the population ; whereas in India, in 
the absence of industries, nearly '<0 per 
cent, have to eke out a living from 
agriculture. 

Wherever occupations under agriculture, 
industries, transport, etc., are developed on 
sound lines, industries are found to be 
more profitable than agriculture. Agricul- 
ture is necessary for living conditions, but 
industries make for efficiency and prosperity. 
There can be no civilized life without 
adequate industrial activities. 

The result of mass illiteracy and 
inadequate growth of industries and other 
gainful occupations has been that the 
- work done per worker per day in *India is 
estimated to average • less than 05 HP. 
hours as compared with 6 and 13 HP, 
hours respectively in the two most 
industrially developed countries of the 
world, namely, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America. 


In these circumstances, the proper 
course to take for the next ten years is to 
concentrate attention on N industries and 
manufactures and their other subsidiary 
activities. If there is any misapprehension 
or doubt iu this matter, it should be 
removed by investigation and discussion 
in open meetings and in the public press. 
So long as the public view of this matter 
continues to be hazy, people will continue 
to be apathetic and • careless of their 
future. No citizen can forget the record 
of deaths from starvation that took place 
on the Calcutta side in 1943. Even 

to-day deaths from destitution are not 
uncommon in that part of the country. 

In the present impoverished condition 
of India, there is no remedy but 

through industries. The cry should go 
forth in this post-war period in every 
nook and corner of the country; ‘'Develop 
Industries or Perish ”. — Address to Sixth 
All India Manufacturers' Conference , Madras. 


WAR AND WORDS 

By Mr. GAYA PRASAD RASTOG1, , 
Ca’vnpore 


D URING the recent War many new 
words became popular. Many words 
have been so much advertised that even 
ordinary people understand the meanings of 
those words. A few words have become 
so popular in villages also that people 
do not know their substitutes in their 
mother* tongue. , , 

* A.R.P . i‘e.,, Air Raid Pi r« auiion : — This 
was deeply connected with black-out. Who 
did not he»T during the dark dayi, of 1942 


and 1943 of A.R.P, whistles, sirens, wardens 
and shelters etc ? We owe] A.R.P. entirely 
to the war. 

Black-out: — Two years back, it was diffi- 
cult for a person to walk in the lanes 
without a torch in his hand ; but torch was 
also forbidden by the Government. The 
street lights were either- altogether off 
or were very dim and covered by special 
black covers allowing only a little light 
just below. This was known as black-out. 
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Alt the f houses and buildings were also 
subjected to similar black-out regulation so 
that the enemy could not see their targets 
from the sky. 

Control : — Almost every man or grown up 
child is acquainted with this word these days 
The word 11 Control ” existed before the 
war, but now it has a special meaning, A 
-commodity whose price has been fixed 
by the Government and whose supply, 
has been controlled is called “ Controlled " 
commodity. The system of “ Control" is 
now known throughout the country. 

Permit .‘—Permit is now too well known as 
an instrument to get certain things to need 
any discussion. 

Ration .•—Not only do the military people 
get ration these days, but civilians also get 
their ration of various articles and commo- 
dities it,, grain, cloth, petrol etc This 
word has given us several others words te, 
T.RO. (Town Rationing Officer), ARO. 
(Area Rationing Officer). 1 

D, /. R.i — Defence of India Rules is a 
ready weapon in the hands of Government 
officials to fight the people with The trials 
under this DIR, are summary, If special 
permission from the Higher Court is not 
obtained. The Government officials must 
be sorry to learn of the prospect of the death 
^ of the all powerful D.I R 

Now I come to those words that are 
known to those who are interested in news- 
papers. 

Iliad market : — The word is not only 
connected with businessman but with 
It means that a ceitain urucle is being sold 
above the controlled rales. ' Not only during 
war days, but ‘even atpiesent many commo- 


dities are not available in the market. One 
who needs such commodities urgently pays 
higher price for them. The paying and 
taking of prices above the controlled prices 
is called black-marketing. > 

Blits:— Another German word. It means 
any action with great rapidity i e., Herr Hitler 
■ made a blitz towards Russia and Poland. 
Now-a-days the word is well known. 

Camouflage : — Literally it means a whiff 
of smoke thrown on the face of a person. In 
war language it means deceiving the enemy 
by clever devices so as to prevent him from 
seeing things like motor-trucks, barracks, 
stores, etc. 

Fifth Column : — The term “fifth column" 
originatod from the Spanish civil war 
before the last world war and was meant 
to indicate a huge group of Spanish people 
secretly siding the enemy of the nation. It 
has therefore acquired the meaning of a 
hostile and secret parly within the country. 

Gestapo : — This is a German word, In 
Germany, Hitler kept a secret police organi- 
sation which was named “ Gestapo Its 
duty was to see that no Government man 
was siding with the enemy. The leader of 
the patty in Germany was Herr Himmler. 

Infitltrhtion : — Somehow or other this word 
has the same meaning as the word " Fifth 
Column”. But one who joins the fifth column 
I? called a fifth columnist. During the war, 
residents'- of one country settled secretly, 
some in the garb of soldiers and some in the 
garb of businessmen. They "infiltrated ” 
in those counlcus ' * 

Ufrnsrmmr— This. is also „ German 
wd. The word ^literally 'means breathing 
spare Tins was, the pretext o( Herr Hitler 
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for attacking Poland in the year 1939. 
He said that there were so many men in 
Germany that there was no breathing space 
for them; so he wanted breathing space 
for them. 

Morale ' — The I N.A. heroes are at present 
undergoing trials, imprisonment and other 
hardships, but undoubtedly their morale is 
excellent, for they are always load in praising 
their Netaji and the ideals for which the 
Indian National Army was organised. 

Sabotage: — It comes from " Sabot”, a 
French word for a heavy wooden show used 
by farmers. Sabotage means destroying or 
undermining something vehemently. In this 
war, the word became very popular and 


often we read in the newspapers of the 
sabotage activities of the Axis powers against 
the Allies, 

Torpedo l — Torpedo is a small boat, which 
goes inside the water and is so very powerful 
that it destroys big ships. Now-a-days the 
word has become very popular and it means 
to destroy any scheme or proposal. 

Quisling: — Who can dare say that he 
does not know this gentleman ? He was 
a Norweigian Minister. He deceived his 
country. So he who deceives his own 
party can be easily called a Quisling. The 
Indian Communists are quislings to the 
Indian National Congress. Quisling was 
executed recently. 


INDIA'S' FOOD PROBLEM' 

Bv Prof. M. AFZUL HUSAIN 
- :o: i 


the many problems ul peace none Is 
\^/ more important than the food supply 
of the world, In Europe, in the Fat East 
and in oar own country there is food 
shortage. Es'en in pre-war days a large 
majority of the world's population' were 
underfed. To secure for all peoples freedom 
from want is -a responsibility of the United 
Nations. Towards this end a Food and 
Agricultural Organisation has been set up 
by the Hot Springs Conference. 

In so faT as the food problem of India 
is 'concerned,* the first difficulty wj are up 
against is th<* lack of accurate statistical data 

* Aildiw to In J *r E<urtt Cctfw» Vn imtiMr, 
sdisrjr 2. 


This makes efficient agricultural planning 
impossible. 

FOOD REQUIREMENTS 
What are our requirements "of food ? 
Whst will they be in the immediate future! 
In 1941 India’s population was 389 millions 
as against 338 millions a decade previously. 
At this rate of increase the population is 415 
millions today. It i 8 estimated that by lS^O 
the population will be 650 millions. The 
country must be prepared for such a situa- 
tion unless some calamity befalls, reducing 
our population and . solving the problem 
Tor usl i 

What are our food resources today ? Have 
,w ) l 'r>P*ct -ith the increase in ro put»- 
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tion ? Since 1911 seven million acres have 
been added to the area under cultivation. 
But the area sown per capita has declined 
from 09 to 0*72 acres, that is, by 25 per 
cent. Even for an emergency-restricted diet, 
designed to tide over difficult times 1 2 
acres of land per capita under cultivation 
is regarded as the minimum in the U.S.A. 
where crop yields are higher per acre than 
in India. For a population of 400 million 
India must increase her production by 10 per 
cent in cereals, by 20 p-r cent, in pulses, 
by 25 per cent, in fats and oils, by 50 per 
cent, in fruits, 100 per cent, in vegetables 
800 per cent, in milk, and 300 per cent in 
fish, flesh and eggs These figures are over- 
whelming in that these increases are required 
to meet (he proper nutritional needs of the 
existing population Further increases will 
be required for an increased population ! 

What is the solution of the problem ? We 
have either to Increase the supply or reduce 
the demand Reduction of demand means 
reducing'’ population and there are some 
who think this to be the best solution. But 
it is not a practicable proposition in 
the present circumstances in this country. 
Others hold the view that the problem is 
not one of over-population but of under- 
development of natural resources and their 
Inadequate utilisation. However our food 
position is so acute that neither population 
reduction nor agrico-biology can bring 
immediate results And, the time factor is 
Important. 

CARBO-HYDRATES 

At present over 72 per cent of the 
caiho hydrates of human food are derived 
from cereals, about 20 per cent, from 


sugarcane* and the balance mainly from 
from pulses. India, with 90 per cent, 
of her cultivated area under food crops 
and 64 per cent under cereals, is short 

of rice. Unless there can be a rapid 
increase in yields or in the area under 
cereals, both urlihely, India must produce 
per acre quantities of carbohydrates much 
in excess of what the cereals can yield. 
This only tubers can do. Potato, sweet 
potato, and cassava are already being 
grown in India. In all countries where 
population has increased cereals have been 
replaced by tubers. In most European 
countries potatoes and cereals supply in 
equal proportions the carbo-hydrate 
requirements of human diet, As' regards 
food value, tubers are richer in carbo- 
hydrates, mineral matter -and calcium, 
although they are poorer than cereals in 
proteins and deficient in fats. The 
greatest advantage of tubers over cereals 
is the yield per acre. An acre of" 
potato will provide a quantity of carbo- 
hydrates at least four times that of wheat. 
Sweet potato and cassava will provide 
5 times. Tiie superiority of rice and 
wheat in comparison with tubers is their 
high protein content. But there is no 
reason why India shoutd persist in 
obtaining protein supply from cereals and 
not from sources from which j'roteirt can 
be produced more effectively and 
economically 

Ii India could grow cereals and tubers 
in the same proportions as pre war 
Germany, "namely^ to 1, she could 
supply In full her present requirements 
of carbo-hydrates from an acreage equal 
to 60 per cent, of the present acreage 
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under cereals. If tubers present difficul- 
ties of- transport and storage these can be 
overcome by employing modern methods 
of dehydration and cold storage. The area 
thus released from cereals would permit 
the acreage under pulses to be increased 
and the acreage under edible oilseed and 
fodder to be doubled. . . . 

Food technology should be studied 
systematically and developed. At present 


there is a great wastage of nutritional 
matter due to wrong methods of process, 
ing food and preparation. 

Although I have emphasised the 
application of scientific knowledge in food 
production, it should be remembered that 
research in pure science lays the true 
foundation of knowledge and this 
alone can help us to progress , in 
technology. 



Ctocatn’V \ f " mou * rW '‘Ocsar 
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INDIAN STATES 

t* ^ 

‘IHB VICEROY’S ASSUR ANCE TO PRINCES 

H i — LORD WA.VELL, addressing 
, r" . the Chamber of Princes 
which met at Delhi last month, after an 
interval of nearly two years, gave an 
assurance on one of the mam points of 
difference which led to the crisis of 1944, 
namely, treaty rights and relationship with the 
_crown The assurance was a qualified 
one, with a slight but unmistakable shift of 
emphasis regarding the Princes part in 
constitution making “ I can assuure you, 
said the Viceroy, "there is no intention 
on our part to initiate any change in this 
relationship or these rights without your 
consent " 

I am confident that Your Highnesses will through 
your accredited representatives take your full shore 
in the preliminary discussions, which were announced 
in my breadcBst of September 19 as well as in the 
intended constitution making body, and that your 
consent to any changes which emerge as a rcault ot 
these negotiations will not unreasonably bo withheld 
I am also confident that in your approach to 
; problems you will ba\o no intention or desire to 
stand in the way of the growth of India to its lull 
•Uturo or to hinder the political economic or social 
progress and advancement of your subject* 

Speaking of States whose finance is inade- 
quate, Lord Wavell suggested that it was 
incumbent upon them to modify the con 
stitutional position so as to ensure the welfare 
of their subjects for the future In order 
that these States might have political 
stability, adequate financial resources and 
effective association of the people with the 
administration, he strongly Urged that they 
should arrange to join a larger unit or 
combine with oth*r small states to form a 
political entity of a sufficient sire 

The long terra instance was the manage 
ment of India's water supplies in which 
direction lay India’s best way to progress 
In many of the schemes now under 
consideration lor final control, for irrigation, 
for navigation for hydro electric power, the 
l *k Provinces of British India and States were 
closely concerned and it was essential that 
they should work in close co operation so 
that unified development could take place 
The Viceroy touched on the importance of 
gradually approximating taxation policies 
13 


FORGING AHEAD 

•( 0 ) 

and systems in Indian States with those of 
British India 

Referring to the economic problems, the 
Viceroy said 

It is my earnest aim and will be ray constant 
endeavour that the interests of the States should 
receive the same attention end sympathy from the 
Government oflnda in the process of development 
as the Provinces of British India I am also sure 
that the States will afford that same reeasure of 
cordial co operation in controls and in Planning os 
they have given in the past 

THE VICEROY S LAST BROADCAST 
In this connection, it may be of interest 
to recall the Viceroy's words, broadcast on 
September 19 under instructions from the 
British Government 

It is tho intention of His Majesty a Govern 
ment to conveno as soon as possible a conatitu 
tion making body, and as a preliminary step 
they hove authorised me to undertake immediately 
after the elections discussions with representatives 
of the Legislative Assemblies in the Provinces, 
to ascertain whothor the proposals contained in 
the 1912 declaration are acceptable or whether 
some alternative or modified scheme is preferable 

His Excellency said that discussions 
should also be undertaken with represen- 
tatives of the Indian State® with a view to 
ascertaining in what way they could best 
take their part in the constitution making 
body The Viceroy added 
His Majesty s Government hove further authorised 
mo as sooo os the results of the Provincial 
elections are published, to take stops to bring 
an Executive Council which will have the support 
of tho mam Indian parties 

TnE PRINCES’ DECLARATION 
The Chamber of Princes, meeting on 
January 18 took an important step forward 
by a declaration on behalf of all members 
through its Chancellor H H The Nawab 
of Bhopal, promising popular Assemblies 
with elected majorities suitable to the 
special circumstances in India to day, rn j e 
of law, seennty of person and property 
and a number of fundamental rights of 
citizenship, including habeas corpus, free 
expression of opinion, equality before law 
abolition of racial and religious discrim/ 
nation and also forced labour— an impres 
sive list of refoims, which (he Chancellor 
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said, would be put through without undue 
delay. Every thinking Indian, claimed 
His Highness, whether prince or peasant, 
wanted the achievement of her goal by 
India, which would make her free, great 
and respected in the world. This declara- 
tion, he said, was intended to record the 
intention of the Princes to make every 
effort to settle the Indian problem on a 
just and reasonable basts An impartial 
and .competent Judiciary, independent ol 
the Executive, would hereafter undertake 
the administration of justice, and adminis- 
trative budgets of States, as distinguished 
from personal expenditure of the Rulers; 
the incidence of taxation- would be fair 
and equitable and place appropriate 
emphasis on nation-building departments. 

NEW CONSTITUTION FOR TRAVANCORE 
H. H. The Maharaja of Travancoie and 
his Dewan, Sir C P. Ramaswami Iyer, are 
to be congratulated on the lead they have 
given to the States by the scheme of 
political reforms just announced. A press 
communique states that it is modelled on 
the constitution of the United Slates of 
America in the matter of relations between 
the Legislature, Executive and Judiciary. 
Briefly stated, the scheme adumbrates the 
establishment of a bicameral legislature fully 
fleeted and without a shred of the 
nominated element which 

\rill have jurisdiction over tho entire field of 
Government, barring certain topics like tho status 
and property of tho sovereign and meroberj of 
his family, external and political rotation*, 
devnswom* and management and control of Hindu 
Religious Endowments and armed forces. Subject 
to tho right of veto on grounds to bo publicly 
announced, agreed decision* of the legislature vrill 
be accepted by Government, 

The noteworthy feature of the legislature 
is that its representatives in the lower 
house will be elected on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage for men and 
women and " without recourse to any 
reservations or welghtages, communal or 
otherwise.” The upper house w»H be 
functional in character and will represent 
he various trades and professions. The 
«« of Travancore will be appointed by 


the Ruler and hold office during his 
pleasure and will be irremovable. The 
relevant paragraph in the Proclamation 
relating to the status of the Dewan states : 

Neither tho Doivan nor any member of the 
executive Government will be removoblo by a 
vote of the legislature!, though, as already stated, 
they will carry out agreed decisions and resolution* 
in tho legislature unless veto is imposed on 
■tated grounds. 

REFORMS IN BHOPAL 

In tune with the spirit of reform that is 
abroad, II. H. The Nawab of Bhopal has 
also announced important constitutional 
changes in his state in a Birthday “ Firman." ' 

In mow of my policy that administration nnd 
legislation should bo m accordance with the 
wishes nnd requirements of tho people nnd in 
thoir best nnd truest interest, as also that the 
fullest scope should be given to my own people 
to nerve the State, I had ordered iny Government 
to provide for a closer nnd fuller association of ' 
the people with the administration. 

The following recommendations made by 
his Government have been sanctioned 
by him. 

That the ‘franchise may be suitably extended 
and an elected majority provided in the Legislature; 
fresh elections may be hold as soon as the 
necessary electoral rolls have been compiled 
according to tho extended franchise after the next 
session of tho Legislative Councd i the Consultative 
Committees of elected members of tho new Legislative 
Council may . bo eet up to odviso Government 
departments in matters of administration and 
tho selection of candidates for appoint nu nt to 
Government, services may bo entrusted to • 
Public Sendee Commission. 

PANDIT NSnRU'S REACTION 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehiu, President of the 
All-India States People's Conference, 
welcomed the Princes’ declaration of rights 
as “ a definite sign of the times and of 
realisation of the big v changes that are 
coming to India in the near future." 
Mr. Nehru added, however, that declarations 
by themselves did not go far but he did 
not -wish to lessen the significance oT the 
present declaration. 

Mr. Nehru also added that lie was glad 
of the many progressive features in the 
Travancore scheme. 
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The New Speaker 

T -HE election of Mr G V Mavlankar 
as President of the Central Legislative 
Assembly, though by a narrow majority, 
is a decisive victory for the Congress and 
the popular cause Mr Mavlanhar brings 
to hw new task considerable experience as 
Pepsident of the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly during its tenure He had a 
formidable opponent in Sir Cowasji 
Jehangtr, k nominated member who had 
the support of the Government and the 
Muslim League We can easily dismiss 
the League’s pose of safeguarding minority 
interests as a puerile afterthought, as 
everj one knows Us main objective is to 
thwart the Congress at every step and 
my stick is good enough for that purpose 
But the Government’s behaviour was as 
indiscreet as it is reprehensible For, to 
nominate a non official ♦ and then get 
him elected Speaker with the help of the 
official bloc and the nominated votes is 
tantamount to nominating the President — a 
retrograde step that wtfuld have taken the 
Assembly back to the twenties That ugly 
situation was averted by the wise action 
of Sir Ardeshtr Dalai and the few who 
chose to remain neutral 

In refreshing contrast to the attitude of 
the Muslim League was the action of the 
Congress President, Msulana Abul Kalam 
Atid, who directed the election of 
Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan, nominee of 
the Muslim Leagu**, as Deputy President of 
the House 

Responding to a message from the 
Cong ess President, Sirdar Mingal S ngh 
Wi hdrew his candidature It is stated th«t 
M«ulana Abul Kahra Azi 1 in commg to 
this decision felt 0 at tie Congress should 
set a better exinqle as against the League 
vCtnth oppo«ed tic ejection of Mr Ma\lrt,k~r 


The Viceroy s Address 

Lord Wavell's first address to the new 
Central Legislature was remarkable for its 
brevity There, is no beating about the 
bush as is usual in Viceregal utterances on 
such occasions, and we welcome his plain 
statements as a refreshing change from the 
platitudinous performances of his predecessor 
It is true that His Excellency frankly told 
his audience that he had not come to 
make ‘ any novel or striking political 
announcement’ but he added significantly 
enough that His Majesty’s Government " have 
a determination to establish a new Executive 
Council formed from the political leaders, 
and to bring about a constiiution making 
body or convention as soon aS - possible- 4 ’ 
We like the statement in this categorical 
form without any of those impossible 
conditions attached to make it perfectly 
vapid If this means that attempts to 
delay or thwart the mam purpose of the 
recent elections will not be tolerated, it is 
a welcome gesture winch will be heartily 
reciprocated 

Crtpps offer a dead letter 

, Major Wyatt, a member of the 
British Parliamentary Delegation, is reported 
to have said in Bombay that the “Cripps 
offer is now a dead letter It bears no 
relation to present day conditions in India 
and is * completely out of date' . Indeed it 
was out of date long ago Gandhyi meant the 
«?m*' thing when he dismissed it with the 
ciyptic remaik that it was 1 a postdated 
cheque 4 Any idea (hat the Cnpj s pro. 
prs !» no SLCtptable to Indians is foolish * 
says Major Wya't ' The Butish Govern* 
meijl-* ii«.s to think in terpa of something, 
entirety uesU and something new, ’ u 
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Is Islam in Danger! 

We commend the straight talk given by 
Capt. Shah Nawaz to a gathering of 
Muslims at Delhi the other day. Depre- 
cating the cry of “Islam in Danger” 
raised by a section of Mahomedans who 
follow the League's lead, Capt. Shah 
Nawaz pointed out : 

Islam is really in danger in Palestine. Iran 
and Indonesia, whcro Muslim majority nationalists 
are being suppressed by British bayonets. Thoso 
who raise this cry in Indio are really a lifth 
column of Britain and aro delaying the freedom 
of the country. 

He said the friends of Islam were those 
who condemned the use of Indian troops 
against Indonesia, for Capt. Schegal revealed : 

Indians are hold in contempt in all the south- 
east Asiatic countries for Britain had been using 
Indian troops? for suppressing thoir freodom 
movements. 

The Late Mr. J. N. Baia 

The public life of Bengal and indeed of 
all India is the poorer by the death of 
Mr. Jatindranath Basu, the well-known 

. Liberal leader of Calcutta, at the age of 74. 
A nephew of the late Bhupendrnath Basu, 
one of- the leaders of an earlier generation 
ol Congressmen, Jatindranath Came of a 
reputed political family. For nearly, half 

a century he was associated with various, 
public activities to which he addressed himself 
with a zeal and thoroughness which made 
him universally popular. Mr. Basu was a 
Liberal in his political convictions and was 
identified with the Liberal party with its 
more progressive, section. He was indeed 
one of the ' founders of the Liberal 
Federation and presided over one of its 
Annual Sessions. 

At the two Round Table Conferences 
inch he attended as a delegate, he nought 


to achieve for this country, equality 'of 
status and functions with the British 
Dominions. He was noted for his burning 
passion to apply Liberal principles to the 
solution ol the social and economic 
problems which face this country. 


Oandmj! s visit to Madras 

After a lapse .of nine years, Gandhiji 
was again in our midst last month in 
connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations 
of the Hindi Prachar Sabha. His ten days* 
stay in Madras was the occasion for boundless 
rejoicings, and people flocked to hear him 
and for darshan, in their tens of thousand*. 
For the first time, Madras was privileged to 
participate in his public prayers, so long a 
novelty to the city. In all his talks — his 
public engagements kept him busy all through 
the day and far into the night— he emphasised 
the same old teachings he has taught all " 
along— non-violence and the study of Hindu- 
stani and the prosecution of his constructive 
programme. It was good to see Gandhiji 
as active and cheerful as ever, at his great 
age. The British delegation who met him the 
other day were deeply impressed by the 
visit. I found Mr. Gandhi endowed with 
an extremely brilliant and comprehensive 
mind, with a fund of humour", remarked 
Major Wyatt. Mr. Hopkins Morris who had 
seen him at the Round Table Conference 
in London, thought " he looks younger and 
fitter." "I hope when I am 75, I will be 
as healthy, clean and physically fit a* 
Mr. Gandhi," said Mr. Bottomley. To 
Mr. Sorensen the visit was a memorable one. *. 
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Find Situation In Britain 

T HE worsening of the food situation in 
Britain, which will necessitate farther 
cuts in rations, and which has led the 
Opposition to try and arrange a lull dress 
debate in Parliament on the food situation, 
has culminated in the despatch of a 
telegram from the British Premier, Mr 
Attlee, to the Australian Prime Minister 
Mr Chifley appealing for increased food 
exports from Australia 

The telegram was described by the 
Australian Minister of Commerce, Mr 
William Scully, as an “ alarming document 


Da Valarat Attitude to Britain 

Prime Minister Earnon de Valera speak- 
ing at Waterfood on January 29 when the 
Freedom of the City was conferred on him, 
warned the people that they would be 
wrong to think Eire hated Britain His 
own attitude, he said, was one of love 


He added 

All we wanted was to establ ah foundation^ on 
which we coul 1 live sido by aide to £°‘ he J 
good friends That is my pos tion to day—as it 
wa* 30 years ago Once tho rirhW of th. Irish 
Nation ere recognised and establ she t then we 
recogn se that w th Britain os our n J* re ^ 
ne ghbour, tl ero nro many th ngs we have in 
common di 1 wo ore prepare 1 to co op^ratewith 
Britain in things m which we Bhoutd co °r° rnto 
If Uritain wants co operat on on that basis, sho 
can havo it gladly — 


Sarawak to be Crown Colony 

The British Government have accepted 
the proposal of Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, 
Rajah of the N >rth Borneo Independent 
State of Sarawak, that Sarawak should now 
be ceded to the British Crown 

Announcing this in the House of 
Commons, the Colonial Secretary, Mr 
George Hall, emphasised that no pressure 
had been exerted on the Rajah It was 
at his request that the cession was to take 
place 

Mr Hall added that the cession must 
not actually take place until full consulta- 
tion with a properly constituted State Council 
of Sarawak had been held Documents 
were now being drawn up to effect the 
cession It was expected that the Rajah 
would visit the State in March, to consult 
with the Supreme State Council The 
Status of Sarawak, if ceded, would be 
that of a Crown Colony 

AH Party Agreement in China 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek 1 as since 
announced the death knell of the one party 
Koummtarg rule in China in favour of a 
democratic government when he instructed 
the Standing Committee of the Central 
executive committee of the Koumintang 
to accept tiie results and decisions of the 
all party political consultative conference 
New Cabinet of Franco 


Soviet British Compromlie 

The complete deadlock in the Security 
Council on the Greek issue was resolved 
on February 6 due to the spirit ot 
compromise shown, both by M Andrei 
Vyshinsky, the chief Russian delegate and 
by Mr Ernest Bevm the British Foreign 
Minister 

The Council finally decided to declare 
the matter closed no formal resolution 
that the presence of British troops in 
Greece did not constitute a threat to peace 
be>r£ cotisdered u-tes at}. 


Gen de Gaulle having resigned, M«- 
Felix Gouin has now completed his 
Cabinet He himsell is to be not only 
head of the Government but Minister of 
National Defence just as General Charles 
de Gaulle was 

The New Government consists of 20 
Ministers and 4 Under Secretaries of State 
as compared with 22 Ministers in General 
de Gaulle s Cabinet It contains 6 
communists 1 Socialist* 6 M R P apd 
1 non party man 
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Mala* A By G S Rawlings Oxford 
Pamphlets on Indian Affairs No 29 As 6 
We get a brief and informative account 
of the history of Malaya, its peoples, their 
customs and manners, the admintsltation, 
economic resources and education in this 
booklet by G S Rawlings who writes 
with much sympathy and understanding 
The effects of the Japanese invasion and the 
political future of the country are also 
discussed by the author who pleads for 
unity among the diverse communities 
inhabiting the peninsula , 

Marshal Tito Michafl Padev 
Thacker & Co Bombay Rs 4 12 
Michael Padev, the well known Balkan 
journalist tells here the thrilling story of 
Yugoslavia’s famous soldier and statesman 
With deep insight and understanding he 
describes Tito s childhood his early 
struggles and set backs as an underground 
labour organiser, and his success in 
building up the Yugoslav Liberation Front 
The author has presented here an authentic, 
moving and human portrait of the Yugoslav 
Marshal and has also pointed out the 
essential significance of Tito’s political 
leadeishlp 

Ideas Have Legs By Peter Howard 

Thacker & Co , Bombay Pp 143 
Rs 5 8 

Peter Howard is an entertaining Journalist 
Who has something to say about the 
march of ideas and knows how to say it 
with power and point In this lucid and 
readable book we get something about 
the philosophy and outlook of the men 
who shape our life on this planet His 
studies of Churchill, Beavetbrook, Lenm 
and a host of others are acutely critical 
and penetrating 


Post War Educational Reconstruction 
By Hansa Mehta Pratibha Publication 
No 4. As 12 

In this short pamphlet Mrs Hatisa 
Mehta outlines a scheme for educational 
Yeconstruction in post war India She 
points out that educational reconstruction 
can only be a part of national reconstruc 
tion and analyses the merits and defects 
of the Sargert plan and underlines the 
educational needs and requirements of a 
free India She also reviews the problems 
that arise in regard to women’s education 
and concludes that no social changes can 
be effected unless power is transferred to 
people by the ruling authorities 
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MARY m TFME M0NTI 


January 1. King Confers 0. M. on Churchill. 

—Lord Pcthick Lawrence broadcasts to India. 

January 2 British Parliaraentry Delegation 
leaves for India. 

—William Toyce executed. 

<* 

January 3 H. E. The Commander-in-Chief 
remits life sentence passed on the three 
I. N. A. tfficets by the Court Martial. 

January 4. Government’s nominees to 
Central Assembly announced. 

January 5. British Delegation arrives at 
Karachi. 


January 6. Turkey's Premier repudiates 
Soviet Territorial -Rights 


January 7. Gandhiji meets Mr. Casey again. 
January 8 United Nations Assembly meets 
in London. 

January 9. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, member, 
Viceroy’s Council resigns. 

January 10. Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh is 
elected President of the Fifth Session of the ' 
All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference. 
—World Assembly meets at London : Prime 
Minister Attlee presides. 

January 11 Teheran r.jects Tripartite 
Commission proposal. 

January 12. Bank Notes Ordinance pro- 
mulgated Notes oT high denominations 
cease to be legal tender. 

—Dr. Armattoe reiterates his story of the 
Russian Atom Bomb. 

January 13. Prof. Einstein accuses Britain 
°‘ trouble making enterprise. 

January 14 Future of Indian States is 
discussed at the meeting of Chamber of 
Princes at Delhi. 

January 15. Proposal, for New Constitution 
in lravancore are released. 

Januaty 16. Congress Leader meet HP's 
at New Delhi. 


January 17. H E. Lord Wavell addresse 
the Princes Chamber at New Delhi. 
—Independence for Tanajordan is announced 


— Dr. Ba Maw, head of Burmese Govern- 
ment under Japanese, surrender to 
Gl. McArthur’s Headquarters at Tokyo. 

January 18 Nawab of Bhopal announces 
important reforms. 

January 19 Pandit Nehru welcomes Princes’ 
declaration. 

— Gen de Gaulle resigns. 

January 20 Syria and Lebanon demand 
withdrawal of foreign forces. 

January 21 Gandhiji arrives in Madras. 

— Budget Session of Central Assembly opens. 

January 22. British Delegation arrives in 
Madras. * 

— Government sustains first defeat in the 
Central Assembly on Indonesian issue. 

— Mandamus petition re. demonetisation 
Ordinance dismissed iu Bombay High 
Court. 

January 23 M P’s. meet Gandhiji in Madras. 

January 24. Mr. G. V. Mavlankar elected 
President of Central Assembly. 

— U Saw, former Burma Premier, released. 

January 25. Gandhiji addresses Hindi 
Prachar Silver Jubilee. 

January 26 Central Government notifies 
extension of time limit for exchange of 
Bank notes. 

Januaiy 27. Bengal Government puts up 
a memorial tablet at Vivekananda's 
birth place. 

January 28. The Viceroy addresses the 
new Assembly. 

5! r , H y der * to succeed Sir Ardeshir 
Dalai, 

Tr fS ’ . ^' r, j a y a l a kshmi ~ Pandit arrives in 
Karachi. 

January 29. Mrs. Asaf AH appears in 
• Calcutta. 1 

January 30. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
appointed Governor-General of Malaya. 
Maharaja of Rewa deposed. 

^*away ^ a * ,aTa j a °f Co'chin passes 



DIVIDE AND RULE POLICY 
Writing in the Tribune, Mr Sander 
Dh in era shows up how the Pakistan theory 
of the Muslim League is a cent percent 
Bat sh creation He expresses amazement 
Mr Jinn ah's sppeal delivered to his 

followers in Bombay in which he 

refuted the charge against the League 
of " playing the game of British Imperialism 
and carrying out the wishes of Britain " 
He gives certain facts based on historical 
documents and aould like the public to 
judge for themselves as to who is right 
Mr Jmnah or those making the charges 
In 1889 when Air Charles Brad laugh, M P , intro 
dnml n bill m Parliament for conforms democratic 
InatUutkmi on India, an Englishman m Iadia* 
Mr Deck. the first Principal of tho M A O College 
A1 garb, prepared n memorial on behalf of the Muslima 
vfihmently opposing this bill The memorial was 
based on tho Bock Tangled theory that unco India 
wa* not one singlo nation domocratio form of 
Government did not suit it 
In 1891, Heck, formed the Mohamtnodan Anglo 
Oriental Defence Association onl became it* 
Secretary Ihe aims of the Association wero («) to 
support measures that would strengthen British 
rub In India (6) to prevent tho spreal of political 
agitation among the Muslims and (e) to protect tho 
political rights of the Muslims In ono of hi* 
Writing*, Mr Book stated ‘ It is imperative for the 
Muslim* and l Via British to unite with a view to fight 
these agitators and prevent tho intro luetion of 
democrntio firm of Government ur suited as it is to 
the needs and genius of tho country " 

The All India Muslim League of which 
&Ir Jmnah his been the President for the 
past«seven years, says the writer, is the 
creation of Viceroy Mmto This is evident 
from the letter of Mr Archibald, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Beck as .the Principal of the 
Aligarh College written to Nawab Mohsil ul- 
Mntk dated 18th August, 1906 
Cot Dunlop Smith, Private S^raiary of his 
7'xcettcfW) tho Viceroy, informs me that IJ« C«c{ 
loncy is agreeable to receive tho deputation He 
ft t vises that a formal letter req mating permission 
ttf wait on Ifu rxce'fenev bo sent to him In this 
connection I wont 1 hko to make a few suggestions 
TW formal tetter shout 1 bo sent with tl c signature 
of soma representa 1m M lssahnnas The deputation 
shoukl consist t> f the represent* lives of all the 
province* The third point to be considered is the 
tevt ofthftftdlress I wont t here suggest that we 

i» 


begin with a solemn oppression of loyalty The 
Government decision 'to take a step in tho direc 
tion of self government should be appreciated But 
our apprehension Bhould bo expressed that the 
principle of election, if introduced would proto 
detrimental to tho interest of the Muslim minority. 
It shoud repeatedly be suggested that nomination or 
representation by religion bo introduced to meet 
Muslim opinion Mo should oNo say that in a 
country hi o India due weight must bo given to tho 
mows of the Zamindars But in all thoso views, I 
must bo in the background They roust bo from 
you I can prepare for you the draft ot tho address 
or reviso it 


The depulaUonists formed themselves 
into the All India Muslim League on 30th 
December, 1906 

The above move of Lord Mmto, which 
resulted m weaning awiy the Muslim from 
the Congress fold ’by granting them 
separate representation under the Morley- 
Minto Reforms gave great relief to the preser- 
vers of the British Raj in I ndn as is evident 
from a letter written by a high dignitary of 
Lord Mmto's government to Lady Minto 
then in England' 

A very big tluog hoppened-a work of statesman- 
ship that will effect India and Indian history for 
many a long year It is nothing loss than tho 
E>“"« ° f f.OOO 000 (now 3 crores) people from 
joining tho hands of the seditious opposition 

That arch imperialist, Mr Churchill, has all 
along been striving to keep the people of 
India divided among themselves Tn 1910 
he said . 

If the Indians ever unite neain^t it. „ 

would bo up If they agrees to have nothing at aHto 
do with ns, tho whole lh,ng u-oufd collapse b ‘ 

It is, therefore clear, says the writer, that 
the two-nati6n theory which Mr Tinnah is 
championing ,wilh all his might is a 100 per 
cent British invention t 

Likow^o is the theory of Pakistan which oriemotM 
with \,ceroy Curzon, who partitioned tho IWh 
and create,! o separate Muslim P ro“m”o m Si 
korth MreMronilr?- Sfimhrh hotet n tho 
tioning Bengal end „eatm? s ‘ 

pro„nc».o U.« North E„l. L.u, ™ P ’ B ™' L. 

iirzzi, "* “ - r»v°» s a 


Indeed, In the view of this wrrttr, , he 
British have been consistently 
division of India and encooraging *!*'«?* 
p*. tendencies b 8 * fissj * 
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THE DANCE — DRAMA OF KERALA 

The Prahuddha Bharat a has an 

interesting article' on the Dance Drama of 
Kerala by Mr. L. K Bala Rattiam. Among 
the many popular and interesting entertain- 
ments, evolved by Kerala’s indigenous 
theatre and provided for the spectators is 
the Thullal which belongs to the realm of 
story telling: 

It ts more delightful an«l pleasing to tho people 
than the rather slow-rooi inc and ponderous 
Koothu of -tho Chakyar. Tho credit of its 
invention goes to Kunjnn Nambinr, ono of tho 
greatest of Malayalam poets, who lived in tho 
Jlrst half of tho eighteenth century. Performed 
♦luring day-time, unlike Koo-lvjattam and Kathalali 
which ore performed at night, them is onty ono 
nctor in n Thullal play. The nrtor wears a simple 
coatumo consisting of a frilled skirt, some arm 
nnd chest decorations Ilia faco is pnintod and ho 
wears n head-dress, lie is assisted by a songster 
' who plays on a musical instrument known ns 
maddalam and a follower who keeps time by 
Bounding the cymbols. Tho actor not only sings 
but also dances and makes appropriate gesticul- 
ations which are of a simplo nature. Thullal v are 
composed in such easy languags that oven tho 
man in tho street is abla to understand thorn 

A’t present there are three distinct forms 
known hy the names of Seethankan, Patayan 
and Otian. 

The recital is, in tho first two, in n loss rapid 
style than in the' third one named Ottan. Tho 
make up of the nctor is also less elaborate. On 
_ the head, wrists, and biceps, tho nctor wears 
young coconut fronds, and ties n lot of broad 
tapes of rod and white colour, forming loops nt 
the bottom over a short skirt, round hi9 wni9t. 
.Tingling anklets oro _ worn at tho ankles. When 
ho is dancing or doing his steps, those help to 
hoop timo in a pleasing manner. The Seethankan 
vanoty has greater quickness of movement than 
tho Para>/an ono. Tho latter is woll Buitod Tor 
tho narration of pathetio stories. 

Ottan Thullal is the most popular. The 
majority of Thullals are written in this 
foVm. 

Tho make-up of tho actor is an elaborate affair, 
Tho face i3 painted green nnd a head gear, 
resplendent with little* mirrors nnd gilt-work,, is 
worn. Tho eyelashes are smenrod with collyrium 
which is also usod to draw two lines from tho 
corners of tho eyes to the ears across tho temples. 

A vortical rrtark <7op i adorns tho forehead. An 
ornamented breastplate hangs from tho nock to 
tho waist. Two little plaques adorn tho shoulders. 
/fiinHanoms (bangles) are worn on tho "wrists while - 
tiny Utile bells in tho logs tinkls rhythmically as 
- o actor dances. A red skirt with n largo 

•iintity of looped tope is worn round tho waist. 


As noticed already, the actor is helpel , 
musician win lends tho sing nnd works OR < 
nvi'l'latarn (drum), and another who keep* linM b 
tho pong with a cymbal. 

In concluding the writer says: 

IF tho cultural standing of a country Is to t-i 
gouged hy tho glory of her arts, tbon K*rsk 
surely stands on a uniqus pedestal. Her# jr*s 
meet also some of tho oldest dnn<u and drnrasti: 
arts of India — the Kathalali, Thullal, _ CAafytir 
Koothu, Koo'liyattam, KaikotlilaU, etc. which ppeak 
greatly of I ho aesthetic culture and tho emotional 
faculties of our ancients. 

FREEDOM THE ONLV WAV OUT 

The upheaval in the colonial countries in 
the East is at least ptrlly due to the racial 
arrogance of the white rulers, says Brigadier* 
Genpral Carlos P. Romulo of Philippines, 
writing in the Colliers. He says: 

Wherever I wont, I anw odious distinctions of 
raco that violato human dignities. I saw gentle 
Burmese women stepping into tho gutter io ■ 
way for whito men. I saw Malayan gentlemen 
barred from British dining rooms anil ciuW 
io Singapore. I saw professor— graduates, ei 
Cambridgo nnd Oxford— refused teaching po«iH®” 
oven in primary schools in their ownxtountry boo*®*® 
they didn't bow nt tho approach of a Butco 
overseer. 

Thus when tho lid blow o(T this pot of aeethfitf • 
racial resentment, it is easy to understand why wm * 
men were obliged to fight fur their lives not cm? 
against oncoming Japanese but against tho 3Jawy ttnj 
they had treated so contemptuously. 

After examining the Imperialists’ excuses 
for denying freedom to the colonial peoples, 
he says : 

First, how dare we say : '* Freedom is right for tho 

Filipitfb9 and tho Butch, but not for tho Javan* *J 
It is right for the Chinese, but not for tho Indians. 
The essencoof our world strugglo is that all me 
shall bo free. 

Literacy is a significant yardstick of tho deyeBp* 
roentof a nation. Apply it to eobnial nations *« 
tho Far Bast, nnd what do wo, find T Tho Dutcn 
have been in the Indies for more than 300 years, 
taking out rubber, quinine, tin, oil, sugar, rice, tr*. 
coffee, spices, metals anl copra. Ja\ o'a literacy. • 
that timo bos climbed to seven percent. Duong 
ono 30 year campaign nt tho turn of the century, 
Holland spent more than S 250,000,000 subduing 
Achineso states In northern Sumatra, a Jerrilory 
somowhnt smaller than West Virginia. Yet *u 
similar period of years, the education budget for AU o> ' 
Sumatra has not tottalled a tooth of that amount. 

The same is ' the case in Indo-Chjna* 
Malaya and Burma. The writer concludes. 

Besentially the problem of tho Pacific represent* ; 
tho raco problem of tho world. Ignore it, si de-step j 
it, negloct it, and tho noxt war will bo aj raco* war \ ] 
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'* A FOREIGN OFFICE FOR INDIA 
" A plea for the establishment of a 

separate Foreign Office for India, indepen 
dent of outside control, is made by 
Mr Sarwar Hasan in the pages of the 
Journal of the Indian Institute of International 
Affairs He argues that India being on 
the threshold of independence, or Dominion 
status which virtually implies independence, 
she must manege her ' foreign affairs 

independently of Britain, even as the 
Dominions are doing In fact one of the 
attributes of Dominion status is indepen- 
dence in matters of foreign policy And 
for the conduct of their foreign relations 
each of the Dominions has a Department 
of Foreign Affairs 

So far as India is concerned her foreign 
relations are stiff conducted by and under 
the direction and control of the British 
Foreign Office This cannot continue 
for long 

The External Affairs Department of the 
Government of India advises His Majesty’s 
Government on the conduct of India’s 
* foreign relations 

This arrangement is bas“d upon the asnimplion 
that there is an identity between tlio foreign 
interest s i f the British Government unit ihoso of 
tto Government of In ha This idonlily does 
exist at present Tho Government of India have 
no independent foreign policy of their own and 
follow Jn tho footsteps of His Majesty a Govern 
ment in fore j,n affairs This does not mean that 
in every Instance tho Government of India takes 
the same lino o9 is taken by His Majesty s 
Gov eminent There aro no doubt occasions when 
tho Government of Inlia disagrees with His 
Majesty a Government In matters of foreign policy 
an l even sen lv out strong protests against a 
particular lino of pol ey f flowed or about to bo 
folio* ei by tendon Uut in so far os tho 
Gov ernment of Ind a does not possess an in Jcdcn 
dent status and is dependent upon tl o British 
Government it is physically impossible for It to 

f ursuo » f ro gn policy d fferent from that of 
Us Majesty a Government It is now recognised 
ua of* tho essence of Dominion Status that a 
Dominion sho ill be ablo to follow a policy 
entirely independent of and if necessary, even at 
vn*iinco with that followed by H«3 Majesty a 
^ Government 

For the conduct of her foreign policy, 
f India must have a fuff fledged External 

Affairs Depirtmert f \VI at will be the 
functions qf this Department ? Obviously 
action m forogn a flairs would be taken 


and policy framed by her Foreign Minister 
10 consultation with his cabinet colleagues, 
the cabinet being responsible to the Indian 
Legislature 

Tho most important function of tho Externa! 
Affairs Department would bo to recommend 
courses of action in tho international sphere and 
to execute commitments undertaken on behalf of 
this country in that sphere For this it would 
be necessary that tho Department must ho sn 
possession of full, exact and up to date knowledge, 
with regard to all and any matters, m which 
India is or cna bo interested Turther it must bo 
able to make this knowledge available at a 
'■moment’s notice whenever it is required It must 
therefore acquire accurate and exhaustive inform 
ation and digest it The sources of information 
would bo many, there would be dispatches from 
diplomatic representatives in foreign capitals, 
formal and informal communications from other 
governments, and reports from diverse sources 
These latter sources would mcludo newspapers, 
magazines, and speeches made by foreign 
politicians This aspect of the work of tho 
Department would be the foundation of ita 
constructive and creative activities and must bo 
performed most diligently 

The Department should be organised 
into divisions according to Countries 

I would suggest that to begin with, it should 
have four regional divisions {a} the JJ K acid 
the British Commonwealth, (6) Middle East and 
Africa (c) Europe and the Americas, and 
( i) Eastern Asia and tho Pacific Each one of 
thcao Divisions should have a head who has 
specialised in tho affairs of the countries that fali 
m lus Division In addition the Department 
would have a Legal Adviser’s Division and on 
Economic Advisers Division 

Much of the work of the Indian External 
Affairs Department would relate to 
preparing material for Indian delegates to 
international conferences If a conference 
is meeting to discuss and decide on purely 
political miners preparation for U would 
be made "entirely in the External Affairs 
Departmtnt. j 

"ith the delegates would go all the essential 
documents, necessary for the conduct of negotia 
tlona at the conference and exports of the 
Depart ment, who have specialised in (Jie region 
with which tl o conference is concerned They 
would take with tl em memoranda specially 
prepared In the Department for the conference 

With India taking more and more active 
part in international affairs and possessing 
a fall fledged Department of the External 
Affairs of her own, with diplomatic 
representatives in various parts v 6f the 
work! it would be necessary for her to 
staff her own diplomatic service 
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INDIA A RUSSIAN VIEW 
New Times, a semi-monthly journal 
issued from Moscow has an interesting 
description of India as seen by a Russian 
named Mikheyer, during the eventful days 
of August 1942. 

We arrived in Bombay ofl the evo of tlio 
opening of the Indian National Congress. This 
large city was seething with strikes and meetings. 
Thousands of Indians filled tho squares, parks 
and tho beach. The meetings went on day and 
night. Strong patrols of English troops marched 
down the streets to the accompaniment of a 
drum-and-flfo band, the music of which sounded 
strange to us. Tho rattle of tanquettes was 
beard. Mounted police in colourful uniforms with 
turbans on their neads patrolled tha streets atul 
square-. Hero and there materials for barricades 
noJ barbed wire entanglements were visiblo. Alarming 
news wos coming in from tho front in thoso 
days. The Japanese were nearing the frontiers 
of India through Burma. 

Fabulous India, Rich and po\ ertv-stneken. 
Bagged, emaciated and exhausted people Ruksliaus, 
cc$) drivers, Street conjurors, dancers, singers and 
musicians. As in Karachi and Lahore go at 
Bombay tho poorer classes, tho workers aod 
minor salaried people, live in tho suburbs. 
Standard houses, all of one type. These aro just 
squalid, congested hovels From morning till 
meht tho streets teem with people. Hero as in 
China, tho street servos as tho ha mo far mans . 
People spend tho greater part of the twenty four 
hours in tho etreot, ami many of them sleep out 
on the pasement at night. 

In striking contrast to the squalor and 
poverty and "crowded habitations of the 
suburbs are the well kept lawns and 
pnlaces of Bombay. 

In the mntro and also in ilia bay tlio whites 
and wealthy Injuns live. A multitude of Indians 
♦ servo tho white in this district. To havo onlv 
a coufila <\C *< rvwd* is bWA f.im. ,\t half 

n dozen if not more must b» kept if »nno ia to 
live up tn one’s reputation. In India r« in 
Chinn tho cli'ftpest commodity is human labour. 
Under the scorching tropical sun people work 
fir sv mere pittance, sometimes only for food. 
, ”Tho natives inu*t not ho paid more than they 
need lor food, otherwise they will not work, they 
nre too lazy." snch are tho ethics of tho whit» 
employers of coloured labour. 

We were told about the storm of indignation 
that was rou’d when American solliers, who 
appeared in India in 104C, paid rfttwnen, nek- 
sl.sw*. end the native* generally, two and ihrfo 
time-* ft* much fir the.r s-rvice* as wos custo- 
matily paid them, l’von this pay was mi^erai.Jo 
enouglu hut sti'l people *ji ! that *• the Americans 
were fl.nging tb<dt money about,** that they worn 
•* spoiling tlie Ivhoor market, * nod eo fvrtii A 
»i«h Ih»U’iii'*n *h»»n «eei on a Steamer In 
Co'hm, irt t* e $>nib ef I*id *, eol i*hj owinj 
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to the war had been obliged to flee iron* l* 13 ' 
rubber plantations in , Java, was particular'? 
loud in Inveighing against this “ corruption <*f 
Indians.” Sitting on d ck sipping gin a “'* 
watching, the overseas driving f tho coolies *he 
were carrying baskets full of coal to the bunkers, 
this Dutchman tried to provo to us the advan- 
tages of cheap labour, claiming that it was >“ 
tho interest of tho civ dilation of the colooreu 
peoples themselves.” 

Whether it was the cheap labour or the R etl f r! ij 
conditions in India I cannot say, but I *haU 
remember for tho rest of my life tho sad spotfl"^ . 
presented by these lean, starving people, 
hollow-chested, with legs as tlnn ns lath*, y*™ 
ribs almost, breaking through their ekia 1 

was scaniled by disease. I remember _ i 

exhausted -lool;itig women who had lost nearly * 
their hair, nnd the puny children rummaging j 
garbago heaps for scraps of food. 

INDIA AND WORLD AFFAIRS 

Pandit Jawaharial Nehru, writing in ^’ e 
magazine Asia and the Americas solemnly 
warns that “ India as she is cannot pl»y * 
secondaiy part in the world. She "'ill 
either cotint for a great deal or not c 0 U° l 
at all.” 

Calling upon India to revitalise hefs^j 
Pandit Nehru terms America, Russia^ a*'* 1 , 
China as examples of what he. calls ‘'vital 
energy It is easy to understand, w*)' 
America is energetic since she is “ a R e5V 
people uninhibited and without the burdens 
and complexities of old races. . . but the 
vitality of the Chinese people has astonished 
me. I cannot imagine a people endowed 
with such bedrock strength going under» 
he says. 

Referring to Russia, Pandit Nehru S*y s 
that the Russians are not a new people 
but have been “ reincarnated anew' * n 8 
manner for which there is no example 1° 
history. . . . Tiie Russian example shows 
how a people can revitalise itself 
become youthful again if It is prepared 1° 
pay the price for it and tap the spri n C 5 
of suppressed strength and energy among , 
the masses. “ 

The ntag?7’fne Asia and the America 
said that the article was the first of R 
series drawn from Pandit Nr It tit's forth- 
coming hook " Discover}* of ImP* 
written in prison at Ahiuednagar Fort 


Hyderabad 

HYDERABAD POST WAR PRO 3RAMME 
The Natvab of Chhatan, President of the 
Nizam’s Executive Council, recently laid the 
foundation stone of the building to house 
the Hyderabad branch of the Institution of 
Engineers (India) 

Addressing the Engineers Assembly 
the Nawab of Chhatan said, “we have a 
large programme of post war works, such as 
the expansion of our railway system, 
construction of national and provincial 
highways and laying down of a net work 
ol district, taluka and village roads 
Schemes of town planning, water supply 
and drainage of district towns are to be 
implemented as soon as possible Genera 
tton of electric power from our potential 
resources is among high priorities of our 
post war programmes 

Successful execution of these programmes 
would largely depend, he said, on the 
abilities of engineers, their devotion to 
wotk and above all the noble ideals which 
were among the aims of their institution 

BLANKET-WEAVING IN HYDERABAD 

In the light of the experience gamed b> 
a previous scheme in respect of the 
blanket weaving industry, the Commerce 
and Industries Department of H T H 
the Nizams Government, have sanctioned 
a similar scheme at an estimated cost oi 
Rs 2,42 000 and Rs IS 800 recurring and 
non recurring respectively The cost of 
the scheme will be financed by the Rural 
Welfare Board 

CAPT ANSARI 

Tew tales of bravery can surpass that 
of Capt M A Ansan, a nephew of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, who endured torture, 
starvation and flogging in front of his men 
before he was finally beheaded by the 
Japanes- Despite h s treatment U is officer 
of the 5th Rajput Regiment defied his 
captors until the end, opposing them at 
every turn m the interests of bis men 


Mysore 

SURGEONS’ CONFERENCE 
v About a hundred delegates from all over 
the country attended the 7th Annual 
Conference of the Association of Surgeons 
of India held recently in Mysore Lt Col 
Mirajkar, presiding over the session, stressed 
the need for an institution in India akin to 
the Colleges of Surgenry in other countries 
to promote and encourage and to be the 
centre of the highest standard of surgical 
efficiency in the country 

H H the Maharaja of Mysore in a 
message to the Conference observed 
“Consisting as it does of eminent surgeons 
from all parts of India the Conference of 
the Association will provide valuable 
opportunities for exchange of ideas on the 
science and- art of surgery’ 

Hospital facilities should be made 
available geographically to all peqple, said 
the President On Nursing, he said that 
it was a branch of medicine and urged 
that more and more educated girls 
belonging to all classes should be 
encouraged to take up this profession 

THE DEWAN ON FOOD SITUATION 
A survey of the possibilities of post- 
war development of industries in the State, 
n review of the food situation and the 
need to husband the Stale's resources m 
this direction, and an exhortation to 

educated youg men to enter the field of 
commerce, were features of an address 
delivered by Pradhans Siromam N Madhava 
Rao Dewan of Mysore at a large gather- 
ing of merchants officials and public men 
at tie celebration of lie Silver Jubilee of 
the Mysore Chamber of Commerce 

Referring to the prbgress made by the 
Mysore Chamber of Commerce Mr 
Madhava Rao said the Chamber was 
started in 1916 and had done valuable 
wotk rn promoting trade and industry in 
die State Ii had increased its member 
ship from 39 in the beginning to 270 at 
present, and had a spacious habitation 
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Travancore 

FOOD SITUATION IN TRAVANCORE 
Until* the food position materially 
improves the present system of local 
procurement of rice and paddy and 
of imports- from outside will continue. A 
Press communique issued in this connection, 
says that while the Government were 
considering the possibility of removing or 
relaxing controls in respect of the procure- 
inent and movement of rice or paddy 
within and outside the State, the food 
situation in India and elsewhere has 
deteriorated and this Government were, i n 
fact, requested to send supplies of* rice on 
a loan basis both to Ceylon and to the 
Madras Presidency. In view of the 
situation caused by the cyclone in the 
Northern Circars of the Madras Presidency 
and 'the drought in other parts of the 
Presidency and similar factors existing 
elsewhere, this Government have no 
alternative but to maintain the system of 
local procurement of rice and paddy and 
of imports from outside that prevailed 
during the war period until the position 
materially improves. Tiiey will, however 
endeavour to utilise the ordinary trade 
agencies for storage and movement of 
stocks and the sale of foodstuffs. 

TRAVANCORE RECRUITMENT 

A Press note issued ty the Government 
says that information has been received 
that in the matter of recruitment to Indian 
Defence Force, Travancore leads all 
Indian States. * r 

SIR C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 

\V<* understand that llis Highness the 
v ■ Maharaja of Travancore has extended the 
term of office of Sir C. P. Ramaswami. 
Aiyar as Dewan of Travancore by a 
x further period of five years. 


lilnr 

RESPONSIBLE GOVT. FOR IDAR 

The Maharaja of Idar announced at a 
durbar at Ilinatnagar on January 6 abolition 
of certain taxes and the appointment of 
Executive Council including a representa- 
tive of the people. He stated that * 
committee to frame the constitution of 
Responsible Government would be announ- 
ced later. It will be recalled that at the 
State People's Confirmee held recently 
relief from taxation, and the constitution 
of Responsible Government were demanded. 

Orchha 

ORCHHA STATE 

Demand for a separate Bundelkhand 
Province by ceding to Bundelkhand all tl’ e 
districts and units which were dismem- 
bered after the mutiny was voiced hy the 
Ruler of Orchha in Bundelkhand, while 
inaugurating the Third Bundelkhand 
Unification Conference. His Wgbne** 
exhorted Rundelkhandis to remain united 
behind their demand for a separate 
Province. 

The proposed Bundelkhand Province 
would cover an area of 52,937 square- 
miles. 

A resolution demanding the establish- 
ment of a Constituent Assembly and grant 
of responsible Government to Orchha State 
was moved at the conference. 

Responding to the demands of the people 
of the State His Highness Sawaj MahenJr* 
Maharaj Sir Virslnghjtdeo, Ruler, 
announced grant of Responsible Govern- 
ment to his subjects shortly and has 
promised to enforce the scheme soon afic f 
consulting the Princes and the Paramount 
Power. 

The Maharaja made this declaration 
while inaugurating the third session 
Bundelkhand unification conference held 
Tikamgarh under the presidentship <*’ 
Rajendrnsingh (M.L A.) of jubbulpore. 
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Baroda 

CONCESSIONS TO INSURERS 
The Baroda Government have agreed to 
insurers registered in British India keeping in 
Baroda assets equal to 55 percent of their 
Baroda liabilities and taking credit for it for 
the purposes of the British Indian Insurance 
Act That Government have also agreed to 
grart concessions to British Indian provident 
societies on the lines of those granted by the 
Mysore Government 

Cochin 

COCHIN INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
On the recommendation of the Industnal 
Development Committee the Cochin Govern 
ment have appointed an Industrial Advisory 
Board, whose function will be to adviae the 
Government on matters connected with the 
Industnal development of the State 

The Chief Engineer will be the Chairman, 
and the Deputy Secretary to the Government 
(Post War Reconstruction) Secretary The 
following are the members ol the Committee 
The Conservators of Forests, the Comptroller 
of Finance, the Director of Industries and 
Commerce, Dr K N Menon, Kerala Varna 
Thampuran, Rno Sahib C P Lonappan, and 
Mr K P Rau 

‘General 

THE STATE PEOPLES CONFERENCE 
'The war has shaken up Asia and 
Europe, broken down old frontiers and 
upset in many ways the old economic 
foundations, and out of tins turmoil new 
patterns are arising," said Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, presiding over the 17 th Annual 
Session of the All India Slates People’s 
Conference at Udaipur on December 31 
Pandit Nehru continued 
It la certain that the countries of Ana will not 
suhroi* will ugly to any cmpiro or any domination 
and will ro\olt attalrut U with a passion which 
even tho atom bomb will not bo able to 
» iporea-s, and from that revolt will ihvclop that 
terrible thing the third world war 
In In ha wb atan 1 on the verge of b g develop 
meats which will probable bo initiated more by 
tha people than by the British Government Tbo 
aUempta of this Government to cru«h the national 
movement liave filled and tho Indian pcoplo am 


stronger find rooro determined to achieve thoir 
freedom than ever 


The people of tho Indian States have movod 
with tho rest of India They havo played n 
notable part in 1912 and after, and today they 
are astir as they have never been before 

Speaking of the Indian States problem 
Pandit Nehru opined that 

the way of approach to this problem is to make 
tbo people’s welfare and [progress the primary 
considerations This involves political freedom, a 
democratic structure, fundamental liberties and 
rights guaranteed, and an mdoj endent judiciary 
It invokes equally economic freedom and tho 
removal *of all fetters feudal or otherwise, on 
the indivi lual 

It is inevitable, said *the Pandit that 
the vast majority of states which cannot 
possibly form economic units should be 
absorbed into neighbouring areas 

It seems to me important that the absorption 
should bo with the provinces and not with other 
existing States, as has recently been dano in 
Western India 

It is also not dosirablo that a number of 
small Slates shoul l bo gronpe l tOgothcr to form 
a larger stale unit Thero will bo no history or 
trolition or unity about this Only an artificial 
joining together of backward areas wnh no lea von 
to pull them up Therefore, the union should bo 
with provinces 

The major Indian States, under a reformed and 
democratic system of administration, can ploy an 
important and distinctive part os autonomous 
units in tho I adoration 

Such a Federation must bo a willing union of 
its various parts with a minimum list of common 
ond essential fdcral subjects with will opply to 
all units 


In the open Session of the Conference 
the next day important resolutions were 
moved and passed The Conference 
confirmed and reiterated the resolutions 
passed by the standing Committee at 
Jaipur on October last in regard to 
proposals for changes in the constitution 
of India The first resolution demanded 
that tho Stat^’ people should bo represented on 
a fully democrotic basis on any future constitution 
making body and for an assuranc© that tho 
n° Ud w,1I,n s!y co-opernto with tho 
Rotors and Governments of Matos on that bsmi 

Governments £ £» m ^hment of rcspL^ 
Another resolution parsed by the 
Conference appreciated and welcomed the 
policy and programme for the future la,d 
down in lire Confess election manifesto 
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Indonesia 

INDIAN TROOFS IN INDONESIA 

There is no truth whatsoever in the recent 
allegation that British and Indian troops 
are refusing to do their t duty, said General 
Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commandar-in-Chicf 
in India, referring to the presence of 
British-Indian troops in Indonesia, in his 
address to officers at the Garrison Theatre, 
at Shillong on January 6. 

He said: “In the face of great provo- 
cation, their discipline has been, and is 
magnificent. This is not to say that the 
men themselves like the position in which 
they find themselves. No one for that 
matter likes their being there in the present 
circumstances. I earnestly hope that the 
whole situation will soon be settled ” 

General Auchinleck made an appeal for 
close co-operation between Indian and 
British officers in peactr as in war. 
“ During the war, the Indian Army’s 
reputation for efficiency, as well as for 
valour has equalled, if not surpassed, that 
any other Army in the world." 

East Africa 

KENYA CONGRESS RESOLUTION 

The Congress, representative of Muslims 
as well as of Hindus, and including 100 
delegates from Kenya, Tanganyika and 
• Uganda, has passed resolutions expressing 

unanimous vote of no confidence in the 
present Kenya Government, demanding 
increased Indian -representation in the 
Colony’s Councils, and an urgent need 
for a comprehensive inquiry by a Royal 
Commission on political, and other factors, 
concerning all races. 

Another resolution, deploring the hurried 
implementation o'f the Kenya Re-organisa- 
tion Proposals, states: "It is painful to 

obserye that even Britain’s Labour Govern- 
ment is Unable to withstand racial 
aggrandisement on the pait of European 
communities in the Colonial Empire." 


S. Africa 

UNITED TRANSVAAL CONGRESS 

In response to a desire of the Transvaal 
Indian community for a United Transvaal 
Congrees, candidates representing all shades 
of opinion were elected by the Transvaal 
Indian Congress at a mass meeting s* 
Johannesburg. 

Mr. Y. M. Dadoo was elected President; 
two Secretaries, two Treasurers, nine Vice- 
Presidents and 64 members of the Working 
Committee, were all elected following agree- 
ment on the lists of candidates. 

The Transvaal Congress which represents^ 
the interests of 27,000 Indians, issued an 
assurance to all members that decisions on 
important issues affecting the Indian comrou- 
nity would be taken purely on merits and 
that there would be no departure from- 
the procedure previously followed by, me 
Congress. 

Burma 

RETURN TO BURMA OF EVACUEES 

Half a million Indian refuges from Burma 
are eligible for repatriation to Burma. The 
repatriation will begin sometime in March, 
1916. Fpur ports — Calcutta, Chittagong. 
Vizagapatam and Madras — have been selected 
for the purpose of repatriation..' About a 
hundred thousand refugees will sail » or 
Butma from each of these ports. 

These facts were disclosed by Rao Bahadur 
Manicklal . Kapadia, member of the Ctvu 
Supplies Board Government of Burma, in » n 
address to .Burma refugees at Surat. 

U. S. A. 

INDIAN IMMIGRATION TO US. A. 

President Truman, at a press conference 
in Washington on January 8, announced him- 
self as firmly in favour of immigration from 
India to the United States what it had 
already done for China. 

The President thus confirmed indications 
given during the House of Representatives 
debate on the Indian Immigration Bill, 'that 
the Administration is firmly behind it. 
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Questions of Importance 


ECONOMISTS' WARNING TO INDIA 
GOVERNMENT 

India, in spite of her own economic 
handicaps had daring the war been * forced 
to finance H. M. G.’s purchases’ by the 
4 worst possible methods of currency 
inflation*. After the’war the same methods 
are being continued to drain India’s resources 
by ' forced lending for rehabilitation of 
Great Britain ’. even when her own people 
suffering from hunger and disease are 
threatened with yet another famine, signs 
of which are already in the air. 

This is the purport of a manifesto issued 
by 24 leading economists of India, warning 
against the dangers of deficit-induced flat 
money, and urging the Government of 
India to limit their financial liabilities to 
what they can raise by loans and taxation. 

The economists maintain that this 
deliberate inflation of currency in India * to 
finance the deficits of His Majesty’s 
Government ’ are responsible for the 
accruing of ‘ sterling balances ’ daring and 
after the war, and, if continued farther, will 
forebode economic disaster. 

Referring to the * Demonetisation 
Ordinances’ in this connection, they assert: 
" The ordinances do not directly redace 
the volume ol currency but merely 
change the form in which it is held,” and 
to say that they can check Black marketeers 
and profiteers in this state of unchecked 
currency inflation is ** to ignore an 
elementary economic truth " 

15 


THE FOOD DELEGATION 
The Food Member, Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
announced in the Assembly during the 
debate on the food situation on February 5, 
that he proposed to take a delegation to 


London and then to Washington to press 
India’s case for more food-grains to meet 
India’s shortage which he estimated at 
three million tons. He said that it was 
for every country to go and plead its 
cause before the Combined Food Board. 
" We sent the Food Secretary to do that, 
and although I would not say that his 
mission has failed, yet I think it is 
necessary for us to do more— to shout 
more, if I may say so— and press our 
case more strongly, if we are. to get what 
we need ” 

"With this object in view, it is my 
proposal that I myself should go to 
London and then to Washington I want 
to take with me, as members of the 
delegation, representatives of the Govern- 
ments of Madras, Mysore and Bombay and 
I would also like to take with me two or 
three non-officials. I would be very grate- 
ful if different parties in this House wifi 
give me two or three representatives I 
propose, after the debate is over 
to have a talk with Party Leaders 
on this s object. 

"Why I want non-officials is that I 
realise they can put forward the ponnlar 
point of view better.” * 
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Utterances of the Day 


VICEROY'S ADDRESS TO CENTRAL 
ASSEMBLY 

In one of the briefest addresses to the 
Central Assembly, H E. Lord Wavell, the 
Viceroy, Said in inaugurating the present 
session on January 28 *. 

" I have not come here to make any novel 
or striking political announcement but simply 
to meet the newly chosen representatives of 
India— those of you who are here— and to 
speak to you a few words of welcome and 
encouragement. 

"The intentions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have, I think, been made sufficiently 
clear. They have a determination to establish 
a new Executive Council formed from 
the political leaders; and to bring about a 
Constitution-making Body or Convention as 
soon as possible- I cannot enter into any 
details at the moment of the methods by 
' which these bodies wiil he formed and how 
the difficulties, of which we are all fully 
conscious, will be surrounded Nor do I 
think it wise to try to set a date or dates for 
the steps to India’s freedom. I can only ■ 
assure you that they have a priority label in 
Delhi and Whitehall. I ask you for your co- 
operation and goodwill in our great task. 

" In this session, you have already debated 
on adjournment motions, some of the press- 
ing questions of the day. Proposals for 
legislation will be put before you by Govern- 
ment spokesmen. These include some 
important measures which are the result of 
the roost careful deliberation and which I 
think will, if passed by the Legislature, 
advance the credit and welfare of India, I 
do not speak with’any intention of influencing 
your votes. It may be that you will think 
it right, some of you, to vote against the 
Government on almost every issue and to 
inflict the maximum number of defeats. If 
you believe that this is your political duty, 
I have nothing to say. I may tliink that it 
will be a short-sighted policy to prevent'or 


delay legislation that is likely tu be of real 
benefit in India. But that is fcr you to 
decide. 

" I do claim, however, that you should not, 
in the course of the debates in this House 
during this session, say anything which ro?y 
reduce the chances of my forming a political 
Executive Council, affect adversely the 
prospect of a settlement on the main cnnstitu* 
tional issues, or increase the bitterness 
already abroad in the country. Enough, and 
more than enough, animosity, has been caused 
during the elections of the Central Assembly ; 
and the Provincial elections are likely to 
have the same efTect. It. would be a great 
help to me, and I think, to the leaders of your 
parties, if moderation would be studied in 
all speeches here during this session. 

“I hope and believe that the period rf 
destructive work in the Assembly is near 
an end If I am successful in forming a new 
Executive Council with the support of the 
principal parties, you will have a very great 
deal of most important constructive work to 
put in at your next session. Legislation by 
Ordinance is not at alt to my taste. And I 
very much hope that you will thus relieve me 
. of the necessity to use my powers, .even 
though it may involve long sittings to get 
through all the proposals put before you. 

" I tbink the Parliamentary Delegation have 
received a very generous welcome to India 
and that they have met them with their 
earnestness and sincerity, and of the general 
desire in Great Britain to achieve a lasting 
and peaceful settlement. I am sere that they 
have made it quite clear that their purpose 
is not to delay the programme of His 
Majesty’s Government, but to inform them- 
selves, and thus their parties, of present 
conditions and opinions in India. 

" At the moment ail otir minds are 
inevitably concentrated on the great political 
issues shortly to be decided. Some of you 
may alternate between ardent hopes and 
chilling fears. I for my part, am firmly 
optimistic, believing in an old and homely 
proverb, Where there is a will, there is a way," 
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ALL-INDIA ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
That the economists yield to no one in 
the demand for freedom which must be 
won for ourselves and not sought as a 
gift from outside, was tne declaration made 
by Sir Manoharlal, Finance Minister, 
Punjab, while inaugurating the 28th session 
of the All India Economic Conference at 
Lahore on December 30 last 

While proclaiming his faith in the 
country’s freedom, Sir Manobar Lai 
observed “ Before that ideal all thought 
must bend, to that end all our efforts 
most 6e directed " Sir Maaahtc continued 

India lias her own immediate tasks, but 
in such a world distracted and half rained si,© 
caunat withhold her hand of fellowship aod m 
Iho disintegrated East, her responsibility and her 
duty U e\en moro manifest Iho teaching of 
economics and- the leadership of economists at 
all times of high importance, is of special value 
to-day On poverty no worthwlulo polity can be 
raised, economic strength is the very basis of 
national strength. 

Prof D G Karve, in the course of hjs 
presidential address observed 
I make bold to say that Economics ought to 
assume a more wiling and more constructive rc,l© 
in the shoping of social policy and that it wfii 
not be able to do this satisfactorily unless it 
broadens its visions so as to take in all the 
significant aspects even including apparently no n 
economic aspects if they are really significant 

"I am convinced", he said, * that there 
will never be a living social power, i e 
an authority which is organically connected 
with the social environment of which the 
econom st himself is a part 
Judging from past experience of revolutionary 
changes in human societies it is only to be 
expected that the principles of collectivism «nd 
planning will untimately be found to have 
several degrees nnd forma of manifestation accord 
tag to local environment 

Dr E D Lucas thanked the President 
for the encyclopaedic presentation of his 
address 

Dr A 1 Qareshi# Secretary of the A I 
Economic Association, in thanking the 
Reception Committee expressed gratitude 
to Dr ED Itucis for his life wrrk 
extending over forty years, done for the 
service of the silent and suffering man at 
the plough for v hom so much was s&id 
but little was done 


GANDHIJI ON C R 's LEADERSHIP 

We welcome 1 , the reappearance of the 

Hartjan, Gandluji’s well known weekly* 

In a signed article in the very first issue 
which appears after three and a half je rs* 
suspension, Gandinji recounts his experiences 
of the South Indian tour 

After refuting the suggestion that those 
who wanted to approach him during his 
recent tour of South India were prevented 
from doing so, Mahatma Gandhi says that 
Mr Rajagopalachari was one of his oldest 
friends and was known to be the best 
exponent in wore? and deed of all he 
(Mahatma Gandhi) stood for. 

Gandhiji continues 

That iq 1042, ho differed from me l know. 
All honour for the boldness with which he 
publicly avowed tho difference He is a great 
social reformer, never afraid to act according to 
his belief His political wisdom and integrity are 
beyond question I was therefore pained to find 
a clique against him It is a clique that evidently 
counts in tho ^official Congress in Madras But 
the masses orfe devoted to RajaJi I am neither 
vain nor foolish enough to feel that I could have 
had the huge public demonstrations, all along 
the route of tho pilgrimage, if he had no iniluenco 
with the masses in Tamil Nad Congressmen in 
the south will act ns they think best But 
I would be less than loyal to the organisation, 
if I did not warn them against losing the 
valuable services which no one can. shoulder as 
Rajaji can at the present moment 

LEAGUE MINISTRY FOR SIND 
In a move characterised as unconsti- 
tutional and unjustifiable by the Sind 
Assembly Coalition Party, Sir Francis 
Mudie, Governor of Sind, has installed a 
League Ministry m the province 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatollah, who 
has again become Premier, is jet to 
complete his Cabinet — only four of the six 
places have been filled with Leaguers — and 
he has approached the Assembly Congress 
Parly Chief, Prof Ghansyam, to nominate 
two members to the Cabinet to represent 
the minorities 

The Coalition Fatly, however, has 
decided to have no negotiations with 
Sir Ghulam Hussain as Premier, but to sit 
in Opposition and overthrow the Ministry 
at the eathest opportunity, 7 
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ALL-INDIA. EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

Piesiding over the 21st Session of the 
AH India Educational Conference at Madras 
on December 28, Sir C. P Ramaswami 
Iyer stressed the need for state control of 
Primary Education. The highlights of Sir 
C. P.’s address may be briefly summarised : 

Stop wastQgo and stagnation at various stages 
of education. Divorce university education from 
education for different callings -or professions. 
Hold separate tests for entry into Government 
service. Let tl)o State control universal primary 
education and take education if possible to the 
doors of tho lowly and tho high-placed alike. 
¥lan out a scheme of education which can mako 
India really groat. 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras 
declared the Conference open. 

More than two thousand delegates from 
all over India (including a number of 
ladies) attended the Conference. Besides 
distinguished educationists, Mr. C. H 
Shaikh, Assistant Educational* Adviser to 
the Government of India, who had been 
specially deputed to observe the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, was also present. 

Dr. Sir" A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
requesting His Excellency to declare the 
• Conference open observed : 

■Ere tong, nascent democracies will, wo hope, 
ho functioning in this country. History i* not 
unlikely to repeat itself anil iu tho first llusli of 
tiowly vested power, great plans for tho spiritual, 
moral and material regeneration of tho people 
may bo envisaged. Now is tho timo for us 
educationists to stale in no ambiguous terms 
that tho Erst duty of tho State is to educate, to 
givo tlio citizens tho knowlodgo and tho power 
to think aright and appreciate all such reforms. 

The four day session concluded with 
the ratification of the resolutions submitted 
by the sections relating to chitdbood and 
Home Education, Oriental Studies, ‘’inter- 
nationalism, Peace and } Geopolitics and 
Health and Physical Education. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer was in the 
chair to give the Conference its final 
touches and olso to extend an invitation 
to tkc Federation to hold its next 
Conference at Ttivandrum 


INTER-UNIVERSITY BOARD'S 
DECISIONS 

The 2lst annual 'meeting of the Inter- 
University Board was held at Colombo o n 
December 21 and 22 with Dr. Amarnath 
Jha, the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University in the chair. 

The Board was of the opinion that in 
respect of Honours and Masters’ examinations, 
the Universities should adopt a uniform 
system of examination by two independent 
examiners. It was suggested that the 
Federal Public Service Commission should 
hold its examinations in August, October, 
November and from January to" the middle 
of February. 


Winle reiterating its previous resolution 
in favour of the adoption of modern Indian 
languages ns media of instruction for the 
intermediate and degree • courses, »t 
recommended 


ana provincial liovcrrtmerus 
States should subsidise the production of books 
of university standard in tho different Indian 
languages; that the uaheraitios should, to begin 
with, select certain areas and Institutions where 
the medium of instruction should be an Indian 
language and whero special grants should bo rundo 
tor the employ moot of qualified teaohors and tho 
upkoep of such colleges; and that the alumni of 
1 11060 institutions should roeoivo preference in the 
’L 0 ? ,men ^ particularly Lathe Education 
Department and such other departments in which 
proficiency in an Indian language ic hkelv to 
pro\ o an added qualification. B “ Ke,y 10 

favour ,5~ d J*. 1 ’ 0 “pressed itself ill 
favour of an Honours course beinc of 
3 years after ft* Immediate EsSion. 

It emphasised the need L,- u- •„ 1 
training and also expressed phy . s ‘ Ca 
that adequate funds be provided J 1 ”” ? 
Array, Navy ami Air Tral - e '7 ^ or " 

the State. ' T ' a,,un i! Corps by 


chairm.o 7or the „; x T i,y ' < 

resolved that the' Bo'S, 2^“" * 
«* J"l>« i» Raiputaua. ’ d “ Ee 
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MARWARI MONEY LENDERS 
"I should like to give a strong expres 
sion to the necessity for legislative insistence 
on those Marwari money lenders who lend 
money in other linguistic areas to keep 
their accounts in Telugu or Kanarese or 
the language which is known to the people 
who borrow from them That a Court 
should be more or less compelled to 
receive accounts in 1 Marwari scupt a 
language known only to those * Marwan 
moneylenders and to no one else in 
Bellary, is to place a burden which is 
almost intolerable on courts Even the 
numbers of the pages on those accounts 
could not be read by either of the learned 
counsel who appeared in this matter and 
were under great disability as I have been 
in coming to a decision as regards those 
debts on piece meal translations of scattered 
accounts entries I would recommend a 
legislation on those lines to the serious 
notice of the Government in the interests 
not only of persons who borrow from those 
money lenders but in the interests of the 
latter as well 

This observation was made by Mr E E 
Mack, ICS D strict Judge in a petition 
filed by two Marwari firms Rajaji Kesari 
mul and Harakchand Kesarimul who 
sought adjudication of Doddabasappa as 
an Insolvent 

PETITION FOR WRIT Or MANDAMUS 

Mr Justice Kanla dismissed with costs at 
the Bombay High Court the petition filed 
by Mr Joseph Mischael D Souza holder of 
a 1 000 rupee note requesting the issue of 
a writ in the nature of a mandamus directing 
the Resene Bank of India to discharge 
unconditionally its obligations of a prom se 
to pay on demand contained in the note 
Mr Justice Kanla hell that the word 
1 Exchange ” contained in Section 39 of the 


Reserve Bank of India Act empowering the 
exchange of notes for current notes or com, 
covered the obligations of the Bank to give 
such current notes or coin also as against 
notes which ceased to be legal tender 

Clause 6 of the Demonetisation Ordinance 
clearly covered the Judge observed, the 
obligations of the Bank to pay for notes m 
exchange and also to pay on the promise 
contained in the currency note 

Mr Joseph Michael D Souza filed an appeal 
aganst the decision of Mr Justice Kanla 
before Chief Justice Lokur This appeal 
was also dismissed with costs 

The petitioner in his appeal submitted 
that the Judge erred in holding that the 
word exchange used in the Demonetisation 
Ordinance and the Reserve Bank of India Act 
included a promise under a bank note to 
receive the payment of the amount in dis 
charge of tne hank s liability to perform the 
promise The petitioner also stated that 
the Judge was wrong m stating that the 
transaction in question did not involve the 
case of satisfying an obligation to pay a debt 

DEBT CONCILIATION ACT 

A Bill to further Btnend the Madras Debt 
Conciliation Act 1936 has been published 
in the r ort St George Gazette for eliciting 
public opinion 

The Bill provides that all application for 
the settlement of debts pending on the date 
on which a Debt Conciliation Board ceased 
to exist and in respect of which a directive 
has not been issued by the Government 
under Section 4 A should be deemed to 
have been dismissed on the date on which 
the new provision comes into force Section 
4 A empowers the Gcvernment to direct 
that after a specified dale a Board 
should not receive applications and 
that applications received by it after 
a date fixed by them in this behalf and 
not finally disposed of by it on or before 
the specified date should not be proceeded*”^ 
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INSURANCE BUSINESS IN INDIA. 
According to the " Indian Insurance 
Year Book, 194 5,*’ a provident society 
" submitted its valuation return with all 
the paraphernalia of the Schedules with 
respect to the only policy on its books on 
the valuation date)'* "It was a situation 
bordering on the comic," it observes. 

The Bodl? states that there is an 
appreciable number of societies with less 
than 100 policies on their books and 
quite a large number with less than 1,000 
policies, while only a very few have 1,000 
policies and more. " All those societies 
which have been functioning for a period 
of 10 years or more and yet have less 
than a 1,000 policies on their books,” it 
say«, "should realise in .their own 

interests and those of the policyholders 
whom it is their desire to serve, that 
they have not been able to secure the 
confidence of the public and that there- 
fore they should amalgamate with large 
societies." There are, in its opinion, too 
many small, tiny and uneconomic units; 
amalgamation between societies, is therefore 


for orphans, or pensions (in future to be 
called retirement pensions) and what has 
never figured in any previous social legis- 
lation in this country — death grants. 

All these benefits are offered in return 
for a weekly contribution of 4s. 7d. for a 
roan above 18 in the employment of 
another; 3s. 30d. for an employer; 5s. 9d, 
for a man who is self-employed; and 
4s. 8d. for a " man of leisure,” 

The scheme will be self-supporting from 
the contributions of insured persons and 
the Exchequer and will cost £452,000,000 
in 1949, rising to £ 496,000,000 in 
1954-1955. 

The Government is rapidly achieving its 
ambition, after being only six momjjir in 
office, .of providing complete social security 
for every citizen within a singte adminis- 
trative frame-work epitomised in the slogan 
"One scheme; one contribution; one 
stamp; one record and one card." 


INSURANCE FUND FOR COTTAGE 
INDUSTRY • 


the only cure for the present state of 
things.” 


BRITAIN’S NEW SOCIAL CHARTER 

Britain’s “ great social insurance charter" 
for every person in the country was laid 
before Parliament on January 25 by the 
Government in the form of n National 
Insurance Bill. 

The scheme, which is based on Sir 
William Beveridge’s proposals to the 
Coalition Government, provides benefits for 
everyone, rich or poor, young or old; in 
sickness and unemployment, at every stage 
from the cradle to the grave — all for a 
simple weekly contribution which everyone 
will pay, whose income is above £ 75 a year. 

It will give sickness beutfils, maternity 
grants and allowances, widows’ allowances 


The cottage industries in India have not 
received the attention that they deserve 
from the Economists. The Saturday Mail 
points out that out of a total of 78 lakhs of 
workers engaged in the different industries 
in India more than 63 lakhs are engaged 
in small scale and cottage industries. 
About 80 per cent of the total workers 
are therefore engaged in small industries 
yet these industries are not getting the 
encouragement that they can command. - 
Mr. b. S. Shukla has given an illuminating 
picture of the difficulties that these cottage 
industries are suffering from and has also 
suggested remedies. The most urgent 

needs of these industries are adequate 
purchase of raw-materials and the market- 
ing of finished goods. All these difficulties 
can moie or less be redressed if the 
blocked funds of the Insurance Companies 
be available. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
CONFERENCE 
On December 27, at the Banqueting Hall, 
Madras, H. E. the Governor opened the 
Sonlh India Industrial and Commercial 
Conference convened by the Southern 
India Chamber ol Commerce. There was a 
large and representative gathering of officials, 

" non- officials, commercial and industrial mag- 
nates from all over South India. 

Referring to industrial development His 
Excellency said : 

There are down hero in Madras, and 8outh 
India generally , great opportunities for building 
up industry and I hope that people will »n the 
years to come try to build those industries up 
and, although agriculture) In this country plays a 
predominant factor, try to got people to go into 
business and into manufacture far moro than 
they have dono in the past. 

, 1 His Excellency declared : 

Government are not against Industry in any 
form or shape at all. We want to help in every . 
Way W9 can. 

Sir M. Visveswaraya presided over the Con- 
ference and Dr. Sir R.M, Alagappa Chettiar, 
Chairnjan of the Reception Committee, wel- 
( corned those present. Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
. Chettiar unveiled portraits of former and 
present Presidents of the Southern India 
Chamber ol Commerce. 

The Conference concluded its deliberations 
the next day, after, adopting a number of 
resolutions in regard to problems connected 
with trade and commerce in the Province. 
Foodgrains control, important means provid- 
ing fall employment and raising the 
standard of living, the development of trade 
and commerce, and postal and telegraphic 
services, the improvement of Madras and 
other minor ports, the jurisdiction of civil 
Courts over taxation appeals and the rights 


of Indians overseas, formed the subjects of 
resolutions. Mr. C. Rajan, moved a resolu- 
tion opposing the road rati scheme of the 
Government’as, in his opinion, it was not fair 
on the part of the present Government to 
commit a future Government to a policy 
which might not be acceptable to them. 

Mr, Manian Natesan, seconding the resolu- 
tion, suggested the foimation of a joint board 
of representatives Irom the industry and from 
the transport agencies which would work 
out the transport rates. He also pleaded for 
encouragement for the ship-building industry 
of Vizagapatam. 

Sir Visveswaraya in concluding the pro- 
ceedings supported the suggestion for a 
separate portfolio which would be entrusted 
to a full-lime Minister for Industries, 
Commerce, Industrial Research and Statistics. 
He suggested that in future there should be 
an Economic Council consisting of the 
representatives of the Government and the 
people. If they could not have a Council, 
the Government should get into touch with 
leaders who are _ trusted both by the 
Government and the people. It was possible 
to get such men who would form a sort of 
a liaison committee. 


DEAL FORCED ON INDIA 

India’s position has certainly not improved 
as a result of the Anglo-American financial 
agreement, says Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, editor 
of the Eastern Economist. 

He says: Whether terms of the agreement 
are favourable or not, the public have got a 
right to complain against the thoroughly 
indifferent and unworthy attitude of the 
Government of India which had not even 
cared (a) to see for its being consulted at 
every stage and (b) to send a proper repre- 
sentative to be at Washington to -make 
representations during the pendency of 
negotiations. India has the biggest stake 
in the matter of sterling balances and yet her 
Government has made no attempt to eet 
her a hearing at Washington. 8 
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WOMEN'S CONFERENCE 
Important extracts from Mrs. Hansa 

Mehta’s Presidential address to the All 
India Womens Conference at Hyderabad, 
touching the rights of women and their 
claims to equality with men appear 

elsewhere in this issue. 

A vigorous plea for the adoption of the 
principle of the Sargent Scheme was made 
by Miss Lilamani Naidu wh**n she moved 
a resolution endorsing the main principles 
of the national system of education as 
envisaged in the Sargent Scheme and 
demanding the immediate introduction of 
free, basic education on a country-wide 
scale. 

The Conference adopted a resolution on 
health insurance agreeing with the principles 
of the Government scheme. The resolution 
demanded inclusion of provisions for full 
pay during the three months' maternity 
leave and extension of the scheme to 
workers of seasonal factories. 

In consonance with the suggestions 
made by the president in her address, a 
charter for women with rights as citizens 
of a free India is to be prepared by the 
I Standing Committee of the All-India 
Women’s Conference. 

A resolution to this effect passed at the 
third day's session of the Conference 
charged -the Standing Committee with the 
task of drafting a memorandum embody- 
ing their concrete demand in this direction 
to be placed before the National Govern- 
ment as soon as it is lormed. 

The Conference by another resolution 
demanded the institution of universal adult 
franchise and deplored the existing 
restrictions on the right to vote. 


Lively debates followed the motion by 
Shrimati Kamaladevi supporting the Arab 
demand for the rescinding of the Balfour 
Declaration on Palestine. Lady Rama Rao 
and Madame El Said, an Egyptian delegate 
spoke on the resolution which was adopted 
unanimously. 

There was a spirited debate again on 
the resolution on civil liberties. The 
resolution, which was moved by Mrs. Renuka 
Ray and passed unanimously demanded 
the immediate withdrawal of the Defence 
of India Regulations, restoration of complete 
freedom of speech, press, association and 
movement, unconditional release of political 
prisoners and the detenus and the removal 
of bans on those released from prisons. 

The Conference resolved that Indian 
women should be encouraged to qualify 
as midwives and nurses. Other resolutions 
dealt with rehabilitation and unemployment 
questions and urged the establishment of 
vocational centres for training unskilled 
destitutes and other women and industrial 
centres for employment. 

Mrs. Kusum Sayani was unanimously 
' elected General Secretary of the Conference 
for the next year. 

SHRINES OF KASTURBA 
His Highness the Aga Khan is rebuilding 
with white marble the mud shrines of the 
late Kasturba Gandhi and Mahadev Desai 
in the compound of the Aga Khan’s 
Palace in Poona, where Mahatma Gandhi 
was detained. 

The shrines will be surrounded by 
specially built walls. The Aga Khan has 
obtained Mahatma Gandhi's consent for 
this work. 

Mahatma Gandhi has been requested to 
suggest inscriptions to be carved on the 
shrines. The letters "OM" and “Hey 
Ram stand at present inscribed on the 
shrines. of Mahadev Desai and Kasturba 
Gandhi. 

The work^ of rebuilding has already 
started and it is expected that it will be 
completed very shortly. 
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MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION 
Presiding over the second annual 
meeting- of the Museums Association 
of India at the Museum Theatre, ^ 
Madras, Rai Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 
retired Director-General of Archaeology, 
said that when the ' aim of museums in 
India, which were started either as 
repositories of antiquities or local products 
or even research institutions, was shifted to 
education, both elementary and secondary, 
the type of museum that would emerge 
would be different from that of any exist- 
ing at present. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, inaugurat- 
ingthe meeting, said that we regarded the 
Prakaranas of the various temples in India, 
the palaces of great notabilities and the 
collections in the various religious found- 
ations as essentially museums, if by 
museums are meant a collection of things 
whereby the human mind transmutes itself 
into things of beauty. People visit . those 
places and derive inspiration and stimulus 
from those artistic treasures.” 

Prot, V. O. KALE 

We regret to record the death at Poona 
on January 27, of Prof. V. G. Kale, well- 
known Indian economist and a former 
Member of the Council of State. He was 
*71 years of age. 

Mr. Kale was a member of the Indian 
Tariff Board in 1923 and was connected 
with several committees of the Bombay 
Government. He was author of an early 
publication of our firm — “Indian Industrial 
and Economic Problems " which at the 
time, had a wide appeal, 
i G.VNDIIIJI ON LEARNING ENGLISH 

The tendency to learn English rather 
than one’s own language was deprecated 
'by Mr. Gandhi at a prayer meeting at 
Sodepur. “ If we could stop this tendency 
we would be free from one of our slaveries , 
he said, adding that he could not express 
how this tendency by some people to 
talk and write in English damaged them 
and the Country. 

16 


CONGRESS PARTY IN THE ASSEMBLY 
The Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly has elected Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose 

as the Leader of the party. . 

The elections of the Leader and the Deputy 
Leader were unanimous. Mr. Asaf AH 
proposed the name of Sj. Sarat Chandra 
Bose for the Leadership and Sj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose proposed the name of Mr. Asaf 
AH for the Deputy Leadership of the 
party respectively. The following other 
office-bearers were also elected: Seth 
Govind Das, Treasurer ; Prof. N. G. 
Ranga, Mr. N. V. Gadgil and Mr. Mohanlal 
Saxena, Secretaries. 

Since then Mr. G. V. Mavlankar, Ex- 
President of the Bombay Assembly, has been 
elected Speaker of the Central Assembly, 
and Sir M. Yamin Khan, Deputy President. 


The Late Me. HAYAY t ADANA RAO 
Rao Bahadur C. Hayavadana Rao whose 
death at Bangalore was reported the other 
day was aged 70 and had been ailing for 
some time. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao was a well-known 
journalist and was Editor of the Mysore 
Economic Journal. He was for some years 
editor ol the Madras Times and later of 
the Leader, Allahabad, and had contributed 
special articles to various newspapers. He 
was Director and Secretary of the 
Bangalore Printing and Publishing Company 
for a long time. He was editing .the 
Mysore Gaseteer and was connected with 
various commercial concerns in Mysore 
State. 

Mr. Rao was a prolific writer to this 
Reviczu, in its early days, and his interests 
were versatile, ranging from current politics 
to the tales - and legends of ancient 
Hindustan. 

Bra A. R. DALAL’fl RESIGNATION 
For personal reasons Sir Ardesbir Dalai 
has tendered his resignation from the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council which has 
been accepted by His Majesty the King. 
He will however continue to serve as 
Planning and Development Member until 
the return from Europe of Sir A. Ramaswami 
' ,iar 'V h » "’ill over that portfolio 
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TIIE ALL INDIA MEDICAL CONFERENCE 
The medical swaraj for India with the 
entire elimination of the I. M. S. from the 
civil and administrative departments of the . 
country was urged by Dr. Roctiram Amesur 
of Karachi in his Presidential address at 
the 22nd session of the All India Medical 
Conference at Amritsar on December 22. 

By it he also meant the recruitment of 
the nationals of the country and the recruit- 
ment of the members of the independent 
medical profession in future. 

The abolition of the IMS and I M D. 
and their replacement by the I. A. M C. 
which should be a purely military service, 
was urged in a resolution passed by the 
Conference, 

The conference also demanded the abolition 
of the reservation of civil posts for members 
of the military medical service, the reversion 
of existing members of military services to 
the I. A M C. and the stoppage of importing 
IMS. and IM.D. 

By another resolution the Government of 
India was asked to circulate the Bhore 
Committee’s report on health survey and 
development for public opinion and to give 
effect to its recommendations after consulting 
the duly appointed representatives of the 
Indian Medical Association. The National 
Planning Committee also asked to circulate 
its repoit and consult the Indian Medical 
Association before giving effect to its 
recommendations. 

! The Conference requested the Central and 
Provincial Government? to bring into 
operation the Drugs Act of 1940 by im- 
mediately notifying the rules made there- 
under, etc. 

The conference also passed resolutions 
urging the provincial Governments to rigo- 
rously enforce the law regarding adulteration 
of foodstuffs; requesting the establishment 
of a. regular rural medical service on 
sufficiently attractive terms : demanding 
recruitment to the teaching staff of the 
medical colleges on basis of qualifications 
and teaching experience; urging the appoint- 
ment of wholctime teachers etc., ctr. 


INDIAN PHARMACEUTICAL' ASSOCIATION 

Sir J. C. Ghosh, Director of the Indian 
Institute of Science inaugurated the third 
annual meeting of the Indian Pharmaceutical 
Association at Bangalore on January 3. 

Sir Shanta Swarup flhatnagar, who was to 
have presided being absent, his presidential 
address was read out to the meeting by 
Dr. II H Nanji, of Bombay. Sir S- S. Bhat- 
nagar pointed out the need for an All India 
Pharmacy Act governing the registration 
and licensing of pharmaceutic?! establish- 
ments. In the course of his address, he aaid : 

“ There will soon be in this country, five 
National Laboratories which will be able to 
cope with scientific research work on a large 
scale with respect to a great many industries. 

The need for organising Co-operative 
Industrial Research Associations, particularly 
relating to the fine chemical industry, is 
under active consideration. 

Industrialists complain that the measures 
to render expendituie on research by industry 
free from incometax was withdrawn by the 
Government, with the result that industiy 
cannot finance research association laborato- 
ries from its own funds.” 

He hoped that the new Finance Member 
will initiate steps to overcome this handicap 
in his next budget. 

TOONA NATURE CURE CLINIC 

“ This Institute is now meant for the poor 
and the" common people. The rich can get 
its service in their company. Though bodily 
I am in Bengal, today my mind is in Poona”, 
— in these words Gandhiji sent his blessings 
to Dr. Dinshaw Mehta whose nature cure 
clinic was formally transferred on January 1, 
to the Public Trust of which Gandhiji is the 
Chief Trustee. 

In celebration of this occasion prayers 
were held at the clinic after which Dr. Mi hta 
explained the aims and objects of the new 
Trust. 

The management of the clinic has now 
been entrusted to Mr. Mannalal Shah, who 
has been deputed from Sewagram. 
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Currency and Banking 

BANK NOTE ORDINANCES 
Following two surprise ordinances a third 
one empowering the Central Government 
to direct ' the Reserve Bank ol India to 
inspect any banking company has been 
. promulgated. The Ordinance also empowers 
the Government to take certain corrective 
action, where necessary, if after perusing 
the Reserve Bank's report of inspection 
they consider that the affairs of a banking 
company are conducted to the detriment 
' of the interests of its depositors. The 
Government may prohibit the banking 
Company from receiving fresh deposits or 
refuse its inclusion as a scheduled bank, 
or, if it has already been so included, 
direct its exclusion from the schedule. 

The Central Government further issued a 
notification dated 26th January under Sub- 
section 10 of Section 6 of the High 
Denomination Bank-Note (Demonetisation) 
Ordinance under which certain authorities 
are authorised to extend in ary particular 
case for sufficient reason the time limit 
imposed on the' acceptance and exchange 
of high denomination notes. 

Managers and- officers in charge of 
branches of' the Reserve Bank of India are 
allowed to exercise the power mentioned 
above upto and inclusive of February 
9, 1916, while the Deputy Governor and 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of India 
may exercise the power to extend the 
time limit upto and inclusive of April 26, 
1946, after which date, further extension 
in each individual case will be considered 
by the Central Government, Government 
treasuries and schednled banks will ceaSe 
after the close of business on January 
26, 1946, to accept any applications for 
exchange of high denomination notes. 

DANK OF ENGLAND’S ORDER 
Just as high denomination notes of 
the value of Rs. 500 and above have ceased 
to be legal lender in India, so Bank 
of England five-pound sterling notes bearing 
a date prior to September, 2, 1944 will 
be called in on February, 2S, next but 
the notes will remain a legal tender upto 
and Including the date. 


NEW SCHEMES TO PROVIDE WORK 

In a ’recent broadcast Sir Arthur Griffin, 
Chief Commissioner of Railways, denied the 
allegation that the Railway Board had decided 
to retrench or discharge 250,000 temporary 
railwaymen. The Board, he added, had 
never held the view that discharges on any- 
thing approaching such a scale would even 
ultimately prove necessary. He said : 

This figure of 250,000 represents the total 
of employees on the railways who are 
temporary and includes therefore, those 
holding permanent posts in a temporary 
capacity in view of the undertaking by the 
Government that 70 per cent, of permanent 
vacancies occurring up to the end of this 
month will be reserved M ex-Servicemen. 
The balance of 30 per cent, of employees, 
serving up to now in a temporary capacity, 
are being confirmed in accordance with a 
procedure which is equitable to all. 


Us. G1RI ON RAILWAYMEN’S DEMAND 


“I am sure the members of the Parlia- 
mentary Delegation have already understood 
the real spirit of the people in this country. 
If they have come here with the idea of 
drafting the Indo-Britisli Treaty, they should 
do so on the basis of the "Quit India" 
principle. ' Let me tell them sincerely (hat if 
the Britishers quit India politically, Indo*- 
British relations will be good for India as 
’well as England. The longer a third party 
'remains in India the more will be our 
differences. If we have belief in any one 
thing it is in this, that the British should quit 
India forthwith/’ 


Thus observed Mr. V . -V. Giri, former 
Labour Minister in the Congress Cabinet 
of Madras, speaking at a meeting of the 
M. and S. M- Railway Employees’ Union 
at Madras last month. 


Referring to the threat of retrenchment m 
the Railways and his recent discussions at 
Delhi, Mr. Giri said that the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Railways was very reasonable and 
hoped that the latter would keep up that spirit 

l ? ,be ®«ve for retrenchment. 
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A ROYAL COMPOSER 

The Expert Committee of the Eighteenth 
Music Conference organised by the Music 
Academy, Madras, celebrated the ‘Swath* 
Thirunal Day’ at Mylapore recently? 

Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar presided. 

After prayer, Sangeetha Kalanidl 1 * 

T. V. Subba Rao delivered a lecture on 
the life and greatness of Swathi Thirunal* 
He said that the Royal Composer’s worlds 
were soul-stirring, and inspiring and above 
all were capable of providing solace and 
delight to all lovers of music His com- 
positions breathed the same religioi 1 * 
•hoA Vwt -yawgs. «* r * 

Tyagaraja. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar said that 
Maharaja Swathi Thirunal was not only 
eminent composer but an administrator of 
great repute. His endeavours towards 
improving the Travancore Observatory 
were well-known A brilliant statesman 
the Maharaja effected important reforms in 
in the Travancore State. 

NEW RECORDING SYSTEM 
Two important developments in gramo- 
phone — a new recording system and a n^rv 
revolutionary design — have just btfen 
announced. 

The combination of gramophone and 
records made under the new system * s 
stated to produce living music of previously 
unattainable quality by means of which, 
for the first time, symphonies can be he af d 
in the home with the same clarity, 
definition and realism as in a concert 1»*H. 
& The new recording system is remaikahle 
f\n that it has full frequency range. The 
usual type of recording system registers 
frequencies up to 0,000,7,000 cycles The 
new system reaches out far beyemd, 
registering faithfully the whole range of 
frequencies audible to the normal adult, 
bringirg a realism to gramophone record 
hitherto unknown. 

The new development, it is said, is 
almost comparable in importance to the 
change-over from the old" acoustic to 
electric recording some 20«ytars or so J’E 0 * 


THE VICEROY ON SPORT 
Laying the corner-stone of the oew 
stadium of the Maharshtra Cricket Club at 
Poona on January 10, His Excellency Lord 
Wavell said : “ The first object of all sport 

must, surely be to encourage the many t£> 
take part in the recreation, whatever thejr 
standard of ability, rather than to exhibit 
the skill of a few chosen players." 

Wishing the Club success, the Viceroy 
added : 

"Kipling roused the indignation of the 
British public many years ago by writing 
of ‘ the flannelled fools at the wicket and 
the muddled o?Ts at the goa"^ The p’laywk 
of games may not always require much 
brain power, though you will find that in 
any game the outstanding players are those 
who use their heads as well as their hands 
and feet. 

" The sportsman is one who plays the 
game for the enjoyment of it, and not to 
show off his own proficiency; who pl»)S 
for his side and not for himself; who never 
loses either his temper or his courage; who 
is modest iu victory and generous in defeat. 

"So long as sport promotes those ideals, 
so long as it keeps the body exercised and 
the mind refreshed, it cannot but be beneficial 
to the individual and to the nation. 

"I will end by two short quotations on 
'the spirit in which games should be played. 
The first was written on golf, which has 
become, with my advancing years, my 
principal game. 

Golf is a contest calling for courage, skill, 
strategy, and self-control. It .is a test of temper, 
a trial of honour, a re\enlcr of character. 1* ■* 
a euro for care, an antidote to worry. It include* 
companionship with fricruls, and opportunities fur 
courtesy, kindness and generosity to an opponent. 
It promotes not only phjsical health but moral force. 
That was written, as some of you might 
possibly have guessed, by a Scotsman, * 
golfer and a citizen of St. Andrews. 

" The other is the pledge laid on mem- 
bers of a famous cricket club. It is short 
and simple; 

Keep > our promise, keep j our w ieket up. Honour, 
fclf control, strndfflMne**, m fact, the threo rpiolitn'* 
*\hich are ns caluoblo for a good citizen os for 0 
good cricketer. 
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PEOPLE’S CAR 

Britain’s first “ people's car,” to be known 
as “Kendall," and winch is to be sold in 
Britain for £150 including tax and insurance, 
is being built with Indian capital. 

It is being backed by an Indian industria- 
list from Bombay, Sheikh All Ahmed, His 
partner in the scheme is Mr. W. D Kendall, 
Independent M. P. for Grantham. 

Speaking to Globe, Sheikh Ah Ahmed said: 
“The Kandallcar la being backed by about 
90 per cent Indian capital I am aiming 
to produce Kandal! cars in both Britain and 
India. I am building factories iust outside 
Bombay and expert they will be in 
production in India within six months I 
am producing two types, both saloons 
capable of carrying four large-sized people* 
Although the cars represent new departures 
in motor design, they are well tried and 
should he excellent for the Indian market." 

NEW CAR MODELS A ITER TIIE WAR 

The Uraous Nuffield organisation is ready 
to start large scale manufacture of new 
model cars. 

Sir Miles Thomas, Vice-Chairman of the 
• organisation, has stated that cars will be 
turned nut at the rate of more than 3,000 
per month. 

New plastics and new improved metals 
such ns highesl-gtade all alloy steels will 
he entirely new'. Other designs - will 
incorporate the latest advances in perform- 
ance, lorgevity, smoothness, and silence 
of running. 

UMTISIt MOTOR CARS TOR INDIA 

Over one million cats are already on order 
from British manufacturers of which 230.000 
are scheduled fnr the overseas raaiket, but 
it is believed scarcity of shippirg may result 
in a propoition of the latter being switched 
on to the home tnaiket.* However, it is 
learned authoritatively that the Board of 
Trade intend using large numbers of landing 
craft to ship cats to Irdia. 


RACE HORSES BY AIR 
The regular transport of racehorses by 
aircraft has brought a step nearer when 
the first of a large fleet of freight aircraft 
was tested recently. They are to be built 
by the Bristol Aeroplane Company, and 
have been designed to include facilities for 
the accommodation of racehorses in a neW 
type of horse box, which is being made 
by a well-known firm of coach-builders. 

The B A C. has had a number of 
enquiries from British and Irish racehorse 
bleeders, who wish to fly blood-stock abroad. 

"Each aircraft 'will accommodate 
horses, and entrance will be effected by a 
slight ramp tunning into the nose of the 
fuselage, which will have an opening of 
eight feet square. 

The Company has in mind the possibility 
ol aircraft being chartered by leading 
racehorse trainers for the transport of 
horses between stables and courses in 
England. 

INDIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS 
An increase of Rs. 6 96 lakhs in revenue 
to Rs. 30 87 lakhs is the outstanding 
feature of the accounts of Indian National 
Airways, Ltd for the jear ended 30th 
June, 1915 Net profits at Rs. 2.09 lakhs 
are about Rs. 33 000 higher than in the 
previous year. Depreciation gets 
Rs. 87,265 9-2 (Rs. (30,507 12-4). After 
maintaining a dividend of 6 per cent., on 
Preferred Otdtnary shares, the directors 
have reduced the dividends on Ordinary 
shares from 5 per cent, to 3 per cent. 

HINDUSTAN AIRCRAIT FACTORY 

Enquiries made at the' Hindustan Aircraft 
Headquarters show' that about 5,000 hands 
out of ‘a total complement of 11,000 have 
been Tttrenched in the past two months. 
Tn view of the Royal Air Force not taking 
up the factoiy, as orginally planned, 
further leductions are possible. 
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HEAVY INDUSTRIES 

The suggestion that two new heavy 
industries should be started in every 
Province immediately, if the Government 
were really serious in the declaration that 
they wished “ to promote the rapid 
industrialisation of the coar.tiy,*’ is made 
by Sir M Visvesvaraya in a memorandum 
on the development of heavy industries in 
Provinces. 

The more important of the heavy 
industries are ; shipping and shipbuilding, 
steel, coal, automobile, a'eropUne, internal 
cutnbustion engines, machinery manufacture, 
manufacture of mill machinery, manufacture 
of electricdl machinery, aluminium, and rayon. 

For promoting heavy industries, provincial 
leaders and business -men are being 
approached, says ,Sir M. Vnvesvaraya. 
"Many such citizens seem willing, with 
remnable co-operation from the Govern- 
ment, to assume responsibility for starting 
at least two new heavy industries in their 
respective Provinces by collective effort, as 
r»t» of h general programme of industri- 
alisation for the whole country.” 

LONG TERM TARIFF POLICY 
--The need lor industrialisation in order 
to secure balanced economy and stability 
ol employment in India, was emphasised 
h>* Mr. G. L Mehta, addressing the 
Commerce Graduates’ Association, at the 
Indian Merchants' Chamber Hall, Bombay. 
^ Mr. Mehta said that if the . more 
industrialised countries ol the world could 
insrst on the principle of equal access to 
taw materials, the economically undeveloped 
countries had also a right of access to 
the Capital goods nf the world. Factors 
like priority, import control, -exchange, 
including command over dollars and the 
prevailing high prices, Mr. Mehta added, 
deWnmeJ the problem of obtaining 
capital goods 

While welcoming the appointment of a 
short turn Tariff Board, Mr. Mehta regretted 
that the Government had decided nothing 
shout the long-term tariff policy. 


AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 

How to solve the problem ol Indian 
rural poverty ? This was the main issue dis- 
cussed by Sir M. Nanavati in his presidential 
address at the VI Conference of the Indian 
Society ol Agricultural Economics which 
met at Benares on December 2§ The first 
essential, he said, was that the Government 
of India should take a broader view of, their 
functions as in other countries. 


Sir M. Nanavati stressed the importance of 
deliberate planning in respect of production 
and distribution of essential items of food 
and pleaded for a radical change in the 
basis and structure of ruial economy as 
an indispensable condition for Increasing 
productivity 

Preventing of sub-divisional fragmentation 
of holdings and their consideration as 
economic units, elimination of absentee 
landlords and intermediary Interests and a 
progressive system of peasant proprietorship 
were some of the measures advocated by him. 
Village panchayats, he said, should be u«ed 
as the hasic units of corpdrate life for social 
and administrative purposes. 

About 70 delegates including representa- 
tives of important universities participated in 
the Conference which was inangurated by 
Mr. Noel Hall, Economic Adviser to the 
Government of Bengal. 

Whatever el*« improvement in Aijrieolturo might 
mean, the term t enninly connotes incream in tho 
outturn per aero nn.l in the per capita income of the 
cultivator, — 


observed Mr. Sampurnanand, Chairman 
ot the Reception Committee, welcoming 
delegates to the conference. He added: 

A number of factors will contribute to this en.l 
Ret lor moro an.i bolter manure, tl,o conaorvn* 

turn of the *va< table ©mimic manure through local 
aTjronotlou on<t other method., of suppt >ln g cheat) 
fi-1 are very Important Laying out of prn-mK 
Cro.-iwlr, * Bcu-ituio rotation of empa. praai.ien if 
market me facilities and clmap , n V 

M-OT^mttve educational etpandon™^ 

liquidation of a.lnlt illitrracy, dirscmiiAib,^" ! 

Itnawlelw through rn<i,o and ethr r n 7 f 

win h rarntnne recre-olon* with 
tb«s* am i-nmrtant «tt,l acj| nil 
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MINIMUM WAGES BILL 
A BUI to fix minimum wages for 
workers in industry, business, trade, 
commerce and agriculture, has been drafted 
by the Government of India’s Labour 
Department, and circulated among various 
Trade Union organisations and employers 
associations'. 

The Bill is to be intro luced as a 
Departmental measure during the present 
session of the Central Assembly. 

The Bill extends to the whole of British- 
. India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas The measure will 
come into force on such date as the 
Central Government may decide 

The Bill provides that a Provincial 
Government shall, within twp years from 
the date on which the Act comes into 
force, fix a minimum wage payable to 
any woiker employed in the various 
industries and in agriculture 

Different minimum wages may be fixed 
for adults, adolescents, women, and children. 
The Provincial Governments are also 
empowered to fix different minimum wages 
for different localities in a Province, and 
for different industries, business, trade, 
commerce, and agriculture, in the same or 
different localities of the same Province 
A minimum wage may be fixed either 
per hour, or for a day, or for any other 
greater unit of time, not exceeding a 
month. A day will mean 8 houis’ work, 
and if a woiker docs work in excess of 
8 hours on any day, he shall be entitled 
to additional payment. 

INDIAN SEAMEN 

Australian trade unions paid a tribute to 
Indian seamen on stnke who made three 
months’ heroic stand against Dutch 
imperialists The men recently left Sydney 
by steamer Median for India. 

The Unions are infotming the Indian 
Seamen’s Union and other 4 leading Indian 
autliodties of the pa:t tlie men played in 
the Indonesian dispute and arc requesting 
them to ensure no victimisation 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS 
The 20th Session of the Indian Phileso- 
phical Congress was inaugurated * 
Trivandrum on December 19 by H. H. ® 
Maharaja of Travancore, the Chancellor 0 
the University. 


The Vice-Chancellor, Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar extended hearty welcome on behalf of die 
University and the Government of Travancore. 
He regretted that during the last six ® r 
seven centuries we had been immersed in 
the cobwebs of disputation over words and 
abstract ideas. It was the duty of learne 
bodies like the present Congress to take up the 
thread of our philosophy and to follow 
up until we could again attain that spirit of 
research and originality, which was both the 
criterion and distinction of Indian philosophy. 


Piof M. M Shariff of the Muslim University, 
Aligarh, in his Presidential address, observed 
that in about COO years beloro tlio Christian era. 
philosophical thought took its birth in four differs* 
centres of civilisation in tho world — China, Persia. 
India and Gree?e. But by the 10th century only 
two systems survived, the Indian and tho Muslim. 

He went on to describe how Muslims 
became the torch-bearers of civilization and 
learning. 

Although the Muslims did not originato philoso- 
phical thought ns they originated scientific enquiry 
some of their achievements in this connection wero 
most remnrkahlo nnd paved tho way lor European 
renaissance. This indeed was their chief clnin» 
famn The Mu dims learnt Mathematics from Hindus. 
Philosophy from tho Greeks, Astronomy nnd Mathe- 
matics from both, and after mnhtnk remarkable 
dcs-ctopwwsvVv, passed Vnem on to Europe. 


THE THEOSOFHICAL CONVFNTION 
It doesn't matter how many ofT-shoots 
there are in the Society so long as each group 
gives the fundamental message of the Ancient 
Wisdom, said Mr. C. Jinarajidasa, President* 
designate at the conclusion of the 70 th 
International Convention of the Theosopbta® 1 
Society, at Adyar on December 31. 

Shrimati Rukmtni Devi urged Theosopli^^ 
to meditate on greatness and beauty and 
live as comrades of humanity and friend 4 ! 
of the pool and suffering. 
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All premiums paid (excluding the first year’s) 
refunded along with the sum assured 
cither at maturity or when a 
claim arises by death. 

Once again UNITED INDIA is the pioneer in giving 
something unique in insurance. 


Without obligation ask for particulars of this 
new and novel scheme : 

“THE UNIQUE ENDOWMENT PLAN” 

United India Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Post Box No. 281, MADRAS, 

OR 

To any of the Company's Offices throughout 
India, Ceylon and British East Africa. 


o. r. 
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ORCHARD FRUITS 

AND 

HEALTH FRUBTS 

Finely flavoured, each sweet is 
wrapped separately and hygienically 

THE BEST FOR CHILDREN. 


PARRY & CO., LTD., 

MADRAS. 



J*n. *47. 
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THE EDITOR. • 

TRAVANCORE INFORMATION & LISTENER. 

Department of Information, 

Huzur Cutcherry, 

TRIVANDRUM. 
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It has boon definitoly proved tha 
MYSORE SANDAL SOAP is ni 
ideal soap for baby’s complexion, iti 
ricb, pore, creamy lather penetrate: 
tbo tiny pores without irritntioi 
and leaves a smoothness dclightfo 
lo touch, Be sure that babi 
is washed from head to toe will 
MYSORE SANDAL SOAP— a parili 
product enstirinR better health 





mmmim 


THE MYSORE GOVERNMENT SOAP FACTORY, BAHCAIORE. 
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Sin CIIIKTA.HA.N 
I>. DBSltUUKH. OLE 
Oo»er»or. ltc«r»« B4r.li 


says THE GOVERNOR 
OF THE RESERVE RANK 


F or the small man wishing to put 
something by against future needs, there 
is no better and safer investment available 
than flic National Savings Certificates 
issued by the Government of India. In 
fact, they arc so good an investment that 
no one person is being allowed to buy 
more than Rs. 5,000 worth. My advice is 
to buy all you can up to this limit.” 

d - 



FACTS AT A GLANCE 


1, You can buy National Savings 
Certificates for Rs. 5, 10, 50, 
100, 500. 1.000, or 5,000. 

2, No one person can buy more than 
Rs. 5,000. They arc so good that 
they arc rationed. But two per- 
sons can buy Rs. 10,000 jointly. 

3. The value increases by 50% in 
12 years. Every Rupee invested 
becomes Rs. 1/8. 

4. The yield is 4S% simple interest, 
at maturity. 


6. Encashablc after 2 years (18 
months for Rs* 5 certificates) . 
but it pays you best. to keep 
them for all the full period. 

7. Small-Savers can buy Savings 

Stamps for Re. 1, As. 8 or As. 4. 
W h.c.^ v able. Qt vhN 

reaches Rs. 5. they can be ex- 
changed for a Certificate. 

8. Both Certificates & Stamps are 
obtainable from Post Offices, 
Authorised Agents appointed 
by Government, or Savings 
Bureaux. 


5. No Income Tax is payable on 
interest earned. 


fejs Taui/ux. 





HOUSE FURNISHERS 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 
SAWMILLERS 
TIMBER ENGINEERS 

SOLE -AGENTS : . 

" CANEC » Insulation 
" CANEC » Tempered -Compressed -Wood 
• BEAVER ' Boards 
"SIMMONS” Sleep Equipment 
" DOOD-SAQAR" Spring Centre Luxury Beds & 
Pillows 

We have a 48 year-old reputntion to maintain. 
We set a new pace in tile achievement of customer 
satisfaction. 


CUKZOM & CO. 

(Estd. 1698) 

MADRAS & MADURA. 



EXPERT OPINION SAYS 


Other " sandalwood oil,”! says 
Mr. H. Trot tor, Forest Re- 
search Institute, Debra Dun. 
"is really a mixture of oils, 
and though passing the mini- 
mum standard of santalol con- 
tent required by the British 
Pharmacopoeia (1933), doeB not 
possess all tho qualities of true 
sandalwood oil." 
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THE HOUSE FOR SERVICE 

FOR COMFORT & CLEANLINESS 

THE IDEAL PLACE 

TO STAY 

HARRISON & CO. 

(VEGETARIAN AND NON- VEGETARIAN FOOD SERVED) 

WELL VENTILATED ROOMS, WITH UP-TO-DATE SANITARY FITTINGS 

LOCATED IN ESPLANADE— FRANCIS JOSEPH STREET. 

WRITE TO THE 
Manager, 

HARRISON & CO. 

BROADWAY, MADRAS. 

Nov. MG. 


INDIAN. BANE, LIMITED 

• (ESTABLISHED Cl 1007) 

Head office: NotIIi Beads Road, MADRAS 

_ LOCAL OFFICES j 


ESPLANADE : 
TRIPLICANE : 
MYLArORE: 

TUEAG AR A Y AN AG AR, ; 
1'URASWVALKAM: 
MOUNT ROADs 
EGMORE 


Broadway. 

Big Street. 

North Mada Street. 
Prahasam Road. 
Puraaawnlfcam High Road. 

" South Viow **, Mount Road. 
Sait ColoDy. 


Issued and subscribed capital ... R Si 68,71,600 

Paid-up capital ... „ 44,42,662 

Reserve Fund ... „ 56,45,009 

Deposits as on 30-6-45 exceed ... ff 12^ Crores. 


ALT. KINDS or BAN KINO 'BUSINESS DONE 

N. GOPAL A1YER, 

•Secretary. 
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SAMSON " BRAND ASBESTOS ROPE & l A n CKINGS 

"LAGGIT" BRAND 85% MAGNESIA ASBESTOS 
• BOILER COMPOSITION. 

"ATLAS” BRAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS & 

FIRE HOSE VALVES, 

"JOHN BULL" INDICATORS AND GAUGES, 

"V" ROPES, WHITTLE LINK "V” BELTING, LEATHER 
BELTING. COTTON ROPES, BELT HOOKS. 
RAWHIDE & LUBR1HIDE PINS. LACING ft CUTTERS. 

OBTAINABLE FROM 

GANN©H, BUNKEMLEY & Co 1 ., Ltd. 

MADRAS. BANGALORE. COIMBATORE. 


THE SCIHDIA STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 

PIONEERS IN TnE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 




roi booking of cargo and passengers, also 
for dates of sailings, etc., p lease encjuiro 
at Scindia House, Dougall Road, Ballard 
Estate, Fort, Bombay or phono to: 


B. 8. N., For Konkan, Karachi aod 
I. O. N., . Coast Service 
R, 8. N., Tel: No, 25061 .. 4 lines 
R. 8. N., 


tIANAOISa AQEOTS P.t.mbsr & Co. 

KRROTTAH MOMRJEE & Co., K.»ji 

B OMBAY — 

ASSQCIAUD COWAHltS:— _ T . , 

THE BENGAL-BURMA STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
„ INDIAN CO-OPERATIVE N^V. i.T.U. L>l<3. 
RATNAGAR STEAM NAVIGATION Co. Ltd. , 

" §OMbI? VeS T SvIOATION Co. Ltd. 

" t EASTERN STEAM NAVIGATION Co., Ltd. 


8 0 1 N D i A : Tel t No. 30075 . . 6 lines^ 
Freight Brokers : 

Fitamber £l Co.: Tel: No. 24060. 

Kanji Jadhavjee & Co. : Tol i No. 25744. 


SCINDIA HOUSE, 

Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY. 


I 
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A NEW TONIC FOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGY 




Containing Glycttoph&sfrtwdes 
Iron and Strychnine with 
Vitamin B complex 

BANISHES FATIGUE 
TONES THE NERVES 
HELPS DIGESTION 
RESTORES HEALTH 




Symbolise Radiant Health and 
Blissful Prosperity. 

Rear Cows. Read the Book — 




It shows how to get more milk from 
your cow. 

By SatiBh Chandra Das Gopta. 
FOREWORD written by GANDHIJI. 

Vo! I A II. Price Ra. 10/- Postage 2/2/- extra. 
Every Village Worker, Cow Owner, Dairy 
Owner, Veterinary Doctor and student 

SHOULD HAVE A COPY 

Bets give us Honey. Heeyi Bees in Madera. 
Scientific Method and get Pore Honey. 
Read tho Book-— 



Obtainable from 
All Leading Chemists 

BENGAL CHEMICAL" 

CALCUTTA : r BOMBAY 

Ma'lra* .IffinU: 

N. DASAI GOWNDER & Co., 

41, Bcubek Srarrr.’ 


By KSHITISn CHr DAS GUPTA 

Price Ks. 7;. Foslngo Ro. 1|. extra. 

An invalnablo guide of practical 
Bee-keeping 

Every Bcc-Iveeper, Every Beginner in 
Bee-Keeping should bavo a Copy 
Orders should accompany value in advance. 
AVAILABLE AT JIADR VS PROM 

M,S. G. R. UMESAN & CO., 

H-ptannfle, Madras. 

khadi pratisthan 

15> College Square, Calcutta, 




ITICrORY and Tcaco bnng with 
* them tlio hope of a now world 
of nrmty am! security. 


They also herahl tho return of 
many comforts and luxuries which 
have beon denied to tho nation in 
the years of turaoil and war. Not 
tho least among thorn will bo the 
fino quality fabrics for which the 
Bangalore Milts ore famed. 

But the War has loft behind a 
legacy of transport difficulties and 
Cloth Rationalisation Schemes. 
And eo — although half of our 
production is now entering civi- 
lian markets— please forbear ‘if 
four ftrewit* fabric* bare act 
reached you yet. ' 


For the highest talus in post, 
tear fabrics, loot for these 
famous trade name » iridi the 
Sheep mark. 

"C ELLA" 
fine, fast-eaiour- shilling*; 

"SUMRA” 
Soperlor cotton taitlngt ; 
and 

BAHGALORE WOOLLENS 


\v\t swVv\HVWtV\ 

< EJtfiG&URtE BSI&EiS ] 

TKt ISBCAlOtE WOO lie* COTTON S SiU t-EUS CO.LTO 

«3zsna32in 
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• DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 

We hold large and frrsh stocks of Drugs, Chemicals, Hospital requisites, 
etc. Our rates in general are moderate and our goods conform to the highest 
standard of purity manufactured by recognised firms. 

We are suppliers to Government, Local Funds, Municipalities, Railways, 
Missions, States, Charitable Hospitals, etc. 

We hold all licences under the Drug Control Older of 1943. Free 
Delivery to any Station on controlled rates to Hospitals, Doctors and Dealers 
on large orders will be allowed by us 

Prescriptions are carefully dispensed by expert qualified Chemists in 
our Dispensing Department. 

We Solicit the favour of your enquiry or order. 

MAYEK & COMPANY 


Gram 

“ Mayebdbuo.” 


PH A- SU'D DU A- DIIAKATA 

OR 

, - AWAKENED INDIA 

Piabudilhi t Bhatata is a hiRh-class nnplish monthly started by Bwami 
Yiveknnanda in tbo year 1830. Tbo jonrnal enters into the fifty-Grst year 
ot its useful distance in 1010. It Is devoted to Universal Religion, Indian 
Caltore. Education, Art, and other topics ot international interest, and ’ includes 
among its contributors ninny eminent writers both from India and abroad The 
rear tor tbo jonrnal begins from January. Tbo January, 1010 number has been 
an illustrated one. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 4. Single Copy As. 7. 

For a complete list or our other publications please apply to : 

ADVA IT A ASHRAMA, - - 4, Wellington Lane, 

CALCUTTA 
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' BMDMWTI 

Now Manufacturing 


SODIUM ACETATE, 
ALUMINIUM ACETATE 
and 

ACETIC ACID 80 per cent. 


Enquiries Solicited 



BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCHES AVITH PORTRAITS 
WITH A FOREWORD BY 

SIR B. L. WITTER. K.C.S.I. . 

This is ft collection of Famous Indian Judges 
v.ha ha.ee adorned out courts during the Intt 
half a century. Indians have distinguished , 
therasolicq in varioos professions under 13rili*h 
rule but nowhere have their talents risen to 
auch heights as in our law courts, where it is 
indisputably recognised that they have held 
their own with singular distinction on the Bench 
S3 on the Bor. The sketches of Indian 
Judges are designed to present not only 
a record of individual achievements in law, 
bnt also to throw light on the evolution 
of Hindu and Madim Law under British 
administration, and with them 0)9 growth of .... 

social and political institutions and the modernisation of an ancient and deep-rooted civiU«ation. 
Contents : — S ir T. Muthnswami Ijer; Xaoabhai Haridas ; Dwarkanath Milter; ilabfldev 
Ranade ; 8tr SubramaniaAiyar; Sir Bashyamlyengnr ; Badruddin Tyabji ; Sir Curudas Bannerjee 
Sir P. C. Bann^rjre , Sarada Charan Mitra, Rt. Hon. Amir All ; Ivashina th T. Tclaog; 
Justice Maluaood , Sir Romcsh Ch. Slitter , Sir N. G. Cliandavarkar ; Sir C. Snnknran Na» r J 
V. Krudmaswami Aiyar, Justice Shah Dio, Sir Shadi Lai; Sir Asuto«h Muherjee, and 
Sir Abdur Rahim. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 




FAMOUS PARSIS 
INDIAN SCIENTISTS 
INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
Price Rs. 3 (Three) each. 


G. A. NATiSSAN A CO . PUBLISHERS k BOOKSELLERS. G. T., MADRAS- 


Freedom and Culture 

BY 

Slit radhakrhhanan 

• SPALDING PROFESSOR OF EASTERN 
RELIGIONS AND ETIUCS (OKroMt) 

The contents we mainly from Sir S> 
Radhakrishnati’a Convocation nddres«es to 
the the Andhra, Mysore, Punjab, Lucknow, 
jj ttg pur and Allahabad Uniiersities. Indeed, 
iho ftddreE-es cover a wide field dealng 
with problems of individual and collcctiio 
life such ns Universities and National Lire 
T rations for Leadership, Tho Spirit of Youth, 
Education and O* Democracy, Demo. 

and Dwtato l *bip. A new Social Order 
C i Tho Iteeponsfbihty of tlio Intellectual*. 
* addresses Sir 8 . Radhakmhnan 

9 tlio need for real Freedom and truo 


Hire* 

Culture. 


Re. I-*-® 


Postage Extra 


. . Publishers, G , T., Madras, 


THE IDIOT'S WIFE 

(a stiiuuno story or social Lite in benOAw % 
BY 

Dr. NARES 11 CHDNDER SEN GUPTA, 

This is an enchanting story of tho^lifo of * 
remarkable Bengali girl translated by the giftea 
author himself from Bengali. Thin story lias fc* ct * 
dramatised and successfully staged many- n lit 0 ® 
and has also been broadcasted from tho Calcutta 
station. It is ono of gripping interest from start 
to finish. Tho heroine is one of the most notable 
creations in modern Indian literature. Sharp witted, 
ambitious, and self conscious, the poor girl finds 
heTtolf w added to an idiot. The story is a marvellous 
history of what wonders sho achieved and how she 
filled her life with glory, mognificeneo and love. 

— Anna* 8. 


Hind Swaraj or Indian lit me Rule 

By MAHATMA GANDHI 
•• It is certainly my good fortune that tide booklet 
Is rectivitig viido attention. It j 8 ft b ook „ hkh cfln |» 

p.l into tl.o luti.il, of <t child CaniA ,. 

4th Ed u. As. S. 

ToreignOd. Postage 3 d. 

U. A. NATES AN & CO., PUBLISHERS, MADRAS- 
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THE DEAF HEAR? 

The permanent Cure, No Relapse. 

Deaf People : — Very easiest method to restore 
the accuracy of hearing power quite marvellously. 
No matter If there is any derangement esta- 
blished in the apparatus. GUARANTEED and 
Recognised "EMERALD PILLS AND RAPID 
, AURALDROP." (Regd.) (Combined treatment) 
Us. 27-13-0. Full course. Trial course Its. 7-5-0. 

, LEUCODERMA 

The only invention upto date recognised -and 
praised from coast to coast for unique euro of 
White Patches only by internal use. Histologically 
Demonstrated ana UNANIMOUSLY admitted. 
« LEUCODERMINE ” (Regd.) Its. 25-13-0 per 
bottle. Perfect Curo is guaranteed. No 
-matter "if congenital or eelf acquired. 

ASTHMA CURE 

You surely expect for radical curo. You tried 
so many; but they were relieving agents. I shall 
cure you permanently. No relapse guaranteed. 
Any chronic nature or type of asthma and bron- 
chitis, colic pain, piles and fistula ore also cured 
successfully. 

CATARACT (without knife) 

No matter ripe or unripe. No matter however 
old tho patient. Cure guaranteed. No sick-bed 
or hospitalisation. Particulars Free. Give full 
particulars and history to Dr. SHERMAN, r.c.s. 
(U.S.A.). Baliabhanga (Faridpur), Bengal, India. 


MliiiifffH 


IlllllKiliiilil 

Assam Endi, Muga and Silk 


. Hygienic and Sanitary goods for 
Ladies and:Gents. 

unique 'in kind and Texture for 


ENTS. _ • Each. „ Pan Doz. 

Agencies or Stockists Please 


French Paragon " As. 4. R 8 . 2-12 

H. W, Sheath As. 0. R 8 . 4.8 

Enquire ot 


Silk Parogen Ae. B. Its, g.g. 

Silk L. Faragon .Re. 1, - R a . H-8. 



American L. Sheath. Rs. 1-8. Re. 17-8 

B. R. KALITA, 


American Tips ( As. 8, r 8 . 5.9. ' 

- 


LADIES.' . EACH. 

PIlOPIUETOn, 


Rubber. Check Pessary Ra. 2. l&t qty ~ 

; national Silk House 


. »•, •» Re. 1-8. 2nd qty. 

“Breoto” Tablets: Rs. 1-14. per Tube 

“ Neurelle” Jelly. ’ Rs. 1-14. per Jar. 

** Eoerria. Syringe.’’, Very hand Tor both Vaginal 
Douching &. Rectal. 4 Ra. 5-8. Each. * 

. Panbazar, Gauhati (Assam.)- 


Head Office GAUHATI. 

, 

HEALTH & Co. -< Uu 

Branch 33B. Harrison Rd., CALCUTTA. 


OPP. MAJESTIC CINEMA, ,, 


G1RGAUM, BOMBAY, 4. 
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DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 

We hold large and frrsh stocks of Drugs, Chemicals, Hospital requisites, 
etc. Out rates in general are moderate and our goods conform to the Highest 
standard of purity manufactured by recognised firms. 

We are suppliers to Government, Local Funds, Municipalities, Railways, 
Missions, States, Charitable Hospitals, etc. 

We hold all licences under the Drug Control Older of 1943. Free 
Delivery to any Station on controlled rates to Hospitals, Doctors and Dealers 
on large orders will be allowed by us 

Prescriptions are carefully dispensed by expert qualified Chemists in 
our Dispensing Department, 

We Solicit the favour of your erquiry or order. 

MAYEM & COMPANY 

(Estd. 1930.) 

Wholosnlo & Retail Druggists A Dispensing Chemist*, 

10. A^ya Pillii STurET, P.T.. MADRAS, 
r Cox No Phone ' Gram 

604 3757 “ MayfROBUO.'’ 


'P'RA'BUDDHA BIIADATA 

OR 

- AWAKENED INDIA 

PtabudtJha Bharata is a high-class English monthly started by Swarm 
■Vivckananda In the year 1B0G. Tho jonrnal CDtcrs Into tho fifty-first year 
o! its nscfnl exifitonco in 19 IG. It is devoted to Universal Religion, Indian 
Caltore, Education, Art, nnd other topics of international interest, and includes 
among Its contributors many eminent writers both from India and abroad The 
rear lor tho jonrnal bosius from Jaounrr. Tho January, 1010 nnmbor Um been 
j an Illustrated one. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 4. Single Copy As. 7. 

For a complete list of our other publications please apply to : 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA, - - 4, Wellington Lane, 

CALCUTTA 
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BHABMY'A'TI 

"Now Manufacturing 


SODIUM ACETATE, 
ALUMINIUM ACETATE 


ACETIC ACID 80 per cent. 


Enquiries Solicited 



clianeo to tost PRvp *» i',,^ c I Hons ij vour 

ln * , »’* »«Mt fAmoS^troioccV wh rt f h r,md,t Ta kro. 

ETChST, ,D ,- r r ''T "r 

tion T tL I !"' 13110 k* put a. 

’! ’"'“fr ™ ,, "" i '»*’ 1 . sJU" 

l"kyTm£ £T' L '"6«iion: 

T, dx.ro nm»t \Lj£ h * v * a lh «‘ 

Of s-c-.ru) SiRht!^ 6 ° Tn ° ® ort 

T.’S™ S'S; J' j R ■?•'<” liiumL... 

f" a", , ", ! cuLi," 

for Astrolocieftl *c.< , mon °y vrnnlo l 

* wrniw r -, r ^tat^nArv 16 *,'’ Ut ’ U ' nd * bo ' lt 

Bombay 2 C *• U Pper Forjett Street 
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..READ these books' 

NATIONAL PLANNING 
COMMITTED j Edited by K. T. Sludi. 

Ks. SUS- 
SEX EDUCATION : • Bristol Education Com- 
mittee. j5 8 j.S. 

ri ^'NNINa ECONOMIC TRANSITION 
* £ROM W AR TO PEACE IN INDIA : 

By Dr. V. K. U. V. Rno. Ils. 1 

n N R,: democratic r 

By Horlwrt Morrisoo, Colo, Joad, Bnrnbi'' 

t\ ottnn nnd other'. ir- j.l’ 

STALIN WELLS TALK : 

B >, H - G - 'VclU, G. 15. Shaw, J. M. Keyivi 
and others. »»_ i ^ 

FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE: By K. T. Khnh. 

e^roupATisa n inking law, b ’' "' 

Jt. T. Shah. j{ #> ].j» 

C( £TA? n . industries and their k 

ROLL IN NATIONAL ECONOMY i 
_ “V It. V. Rao. m.a. n -r. (2nd Edition). Ro I. 
uANDHIJt AS WE KNOW JIIM; Edited 
!;>• c - 1>. Shuhla K» 34 , 

IN jD!A SPEAKING. Edited by Sir Mamlnl 

ASKING THE anEAT , t k, By Diliplmmnr Rov’ 

8 «tinW rS3Sn ru ? n Tor ards china’: 
deliverance'. n- „ ttrn , «• ^ 

Chattcrjee. Translated by" Dilip lS.m»rYlov“ - 

VORA A' Co., -Publishers, Ltd., 

. RciJn d Building, EOMBAY 2, 
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At Co operat e Empor ms m Madras and thd 
nofuaa 1 distr cts goods keep mo ng fast Ne f 
patterns new dos g 3 and no 7 colours are suppl ed 
to Ea por n b as fast as they are produced to 
su t tho cl ang Dg Fas! ona Thoy are so var ed 
and so well d splaj od m clean surround ngs by 
tra ned salesmen tl at yo can make all youf 
select ons ntl ease and comfort 


Rome nber Ma Iras Co operat vo Handloo n iabr cS 
are do bly n oro lurable and stand anv wasl ng 
or to g rear rota nu p. the r beauty tl roughotit 
an t are sol i at d re t factory to cons mor prices 
elSm noting mddlemens profts 


Straight from the Handlooms to You 

DI ot cir * Sa e a • Sh l nga * Touela 

* Pr t O gl a s Cl n * jFum f rg 

fabrea * Tab e L « • Bed She U 

• Kent fa * L ng a * Uppe cloth 
Moaq o Kelt * Q la and Pious 


, gEEeusssf f Jxo i3#= 







RICH IN VITAMINS 
A. & D. 


The child l The 'mother's 
joy and the nation's pride. 

Tho more 60 when tbo help the period growth 

child is healthy and strong and preserve sound health, 

bubbling with vitality. "MADRAS GOVERNMENT 

MADRAS GOVERNMENT BRAND SHARK LIVER 
BRAND SHARK LIVER OIL AND ADA MIN aro 

OIL A ADAM IN : nigh nature’s own tecipo and 

Potency Shark Liver Oil tonio food to enstiro 

provide all that is be 9 t to radiant health. 



Agents for Madras Picsidcitcy and adjacent sdafrs. 

Messrs. PARRY & Co. Ltd., Madras. 
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OUR SEW PUBLJCATIOHS 


By Swami Abhedaoanda : 

Just Out 

N IDEAL OF EDUCATION 
The Swarm urges in this voltimo tho practical 
application or Education in our life and shows 
■what should bo tho ideal of Education 
Contents 

I Ideal of Fducation, IV An Adlress to 

II Practical Education, tho Educational 

III Female Education, Conference m 

America 

II <th Contents and Index 


LU-E BEYOND DEATH 
A STUD1 IN Till* SOIENOF OF 
SOUL AND SPIRITUALISM 
D|Crown R* 6*8 


Just Out 

OUR RELATION TO THE ABSOLUTE 
A STUDY IN TRUE J’Al OIIOLOOY 
Demy 8 Vo R**. 5 8 

It will be suffice to say that this volume is a 
precious contribution to tho domain of 
philosophy and psychology Tins is the first 
timo True Psychology will prove that there is 
au exLstcnco of the Soul m psychology 
This book should bo a constant companion 
to every one 
Contents 

I True Psyi hology, V Powor of Con 
II Consciousness, centration, 

III Power of its Mind, VI Individuality and 

IV Mind and its Modi Personality, 

fications VII States of Exis 

tonco 

VIII Our Relation to the Absolute, 

IX Questions and Answers 

Kith Contents and Index 


It AM AKHISHNA VEDANTA MATH 

19 B RAJA RAJKRISHNA STREET CALCUTTA 


COMPETITIVE 

EXAMINATIONS 

For all competitive and other examinations do not 
fail to consult I\ (1945) edition of "A MANUAL 
OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE AND OFFICE 
COMPENDIUM” by Tripuran Saran of U P 
Secretariat It is thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged and contains General Knowledge , General 
English , Drafting , Precis V ntmg , History , 
Geography , Scfence V ar afTairs and tnnumcrable 
Other bubjects, as also tj lestions ahd Answers of 
past examination? It Is highly useful for forth 
coming axaminatiens Highly Spoken of Place 
yo ir orders immediate!/ to,avoil disappointment 
Pri o R« 8/- Postage extra 

S. SRIVA.STA.VA. ‘ 

<i, Mohiyat y LUCIZNOW 

L lob ’4l» 


Vacuum Massage Treatment 

For Nervous Debility and Nervous Exhaustion 
A Latest Scientific Invention 

This treatment is tho latest invention of 
the modem Scientists of tlio West, who 
have played wonders by introducing an 
unimaginable Apparatus 

VITO The best liniment to speed up 
tho treatment (Preparation of ancient 
INDIA) Rs 3 4 Bottlo 

ACTUM PILLS Best internal Herbal 
Kernody to bo used along with tho above 
treatment Rs 2-10 liLST QUALITY 
APPARATUS Rs. 12 8 and with VITO AND 
ACTUM PILLS Rs 17-4. 

HEALTH & C.o., 

opp SnjEsnc (1 st floor) cinema, 

CIRGAUM, BOMBAY, 4 




.Indian Jwdgeg 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCHES Wl’H PORTRAITS 

WITH- A FOREWORD BY 

SIR B. L. MITTER, K.C.S.I. 


This is a collection of famous Indian Judges 
who have adorned our courts during tho last 
half a century. ladians have distinguished 
themselves in various professions under British 
rule but nowhere have their talents risen to 
such heights as in our law courts, where it is 
indisputably recognised that they have held 
their own with singular distinction on the Bench 
as on the Bar. The sketches of Indian 
Judges are desigoed to present not only 
a record of individual achievements in law, 
but also to throw light on tho evolution 
of Hindu and Muslim Law under British 

administration, and with them the growth of .... 

social and political institutions and the modernisation of an ancient and deop-rooted civilisation. 
Contests: — Sir T. Muthuswami Ijer, Nanobhoi Haridas ; Dwarhnnath Slitter; Mohodev 
Ranade ; Sir Subramania Aiyar; Sir Rashyom Iyengar ; Badruddin Tyabji ; Sir Gunnies Bannorjco 
Sir r. C. Bannerjee , Sarada Chnrnn Mitra ; Rt. Hon. Amir All ; Kashinath T. Telang; 
Justice Mahmood , Sir Romesh Ch Slitter, Sir N. G. Chnndavarhnr ; Sir C. Sankaran Nnir; 
V. Kmhnaswann Aiyar; Justice Shah Din; Sir Shadi Lai; Sir Asutosh Muhorjee, end 
Sir Abdur Rahim. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 




FAMOUS PARSIS 
INDIAN SCIENTISTS 
INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
Trice Rs. 3 (Three) each. 

G. A. NAT Eh AN A CO, PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS. G. T., MADRAS. 


Freedom and Culture 

BY 

Sir RADHAKRHUANAN 

SPALDING TROrnsSOR OF EASTERN 
RELIGIONS AND ETHICS (OxronD) 

The contents are mainly from Sir S' 
Radhnkri»hnati** Com ocation addresses to 
the the Andhra, Mysore, Punjab, Lucknow. 
Nagpur and Allahabad Universities. Indeed, 
tho UddrW'f* cover a wido field deal ng 
with problenw of individual and collective 
life euch os Universities and National Life 
Training for Leadership, Tim Spirit of Youth, 
Education and tho New Democracy, Demo- 
cracy and Dictatorship, A new Social Order 
and Tho Responsibility of tho Intellectual*. 
In tlie«e addre*»es Sir S TtadhuUnshnon 
nreawi th« road for real Freedom nnd true 
'. UuUnr-. 

__ 1-S.Q Postage Extra 

A. Nale.au A Co , Publishers, C.T , Madras. 


THE IDIOT’S 'WIFE 

(A 8nitnlNO STOKY OF SOCIAL urn IS besoal) 

BY 

Da. NARESII CIIUNDER SEN GUrTA, sr.A., B.t. 

This is an enchanting 6tory of tholifo of ft 
remnrhablo Bengali girl translated by the gifted 
author himself from Bengali. This story has been 
dramatised and successfully staged mniiy.n time 
and has also been broadcasted from tho Odcutta 
station. It is one of gripping interest from start 
to finish. Tho heroine is one of tho most notable 
creations in modern Indian literature. Sharp-witted- 
ambitious, nnd self conscious, tho poor girl finds 
herself w o- hied to an idiot. Tho story is ft marvellous 
history of what wonders she achieved nnd how sh« 
filled her life with glory, magnificence nnd love. 

' Annas 8. 

Hind Swaraj or Indian Hi me Rule 

Bv MAHATMA GANDHI 
It i« certainly my good fortune that tliia book)** 
is recTtving wide attention. It i s n book which cod l"? 
pot into the hands of a child "-Mahatma Gandhi. 

4th Edn. A#. K 
Forei gn Pd. Postage 3d, 

G. A. NATES AN & CO., PUBLISHERS. MADRAS- 
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THE DEAF HEAR? 

The permanent Cure, No Relapse 

Deaf Poo pi o — Very easiest method to restore 
the accuracy of hearing power quite marvellously 
No mattor if there is any dorangoment csta 
bhslved in the apparatus GUARANTEED and 
Recognised “EMERALD TILLS AND RAPID 
i AURALDROP ’’ (Uegd ) (Combined treatment) 
Rs 27 1J 0 Full course Trial course Ra 7 5 0 

LEUCODERMA 

The only invention upto date recognised and 
praised from coast to coast for uniquo euro of 
\\ hue Patches only by internal nse Histologically 
Demonstrated and UNANIMOUSIY admitted 
* LLUCODERMIND * (Regd ) Rs 25 13 0 per 
bottle Perfect Cure is guaranteed No 
matter if congenital or eett acquired 

ASTHMA CURE 

You surely expect for radical cure You tried 
so many, but they wero relieving agents I shall 
cure you permanently No relapse guaranteed 
Anv chronic naturo err type of asthma and bron 
chitis, colic pain, piles and fistula are also cured 
successfully 

CATARACT (without knife) 

No matter ripe or unnpo No matter however 
old the patient Cure guaranteed No sick bed 
or hospitalisation Particulars lreo Give full 
particulars and h 9tory to Dr SIIERMAN, res 
(USA) Baltablianga (roridpur), Bengal, India 


—FREE FROM R4T10HIBG_= 

Assam Endi, Muga and Sdk 
unique in kind and Texture for 
Agencies or Stockists Please 
Enquire o! ■— 

B. R. KALITA, 

PltOPRWTOlt 

Hationa! Silk House 

Panbazar, Gauhali (Assam) 

Head Office GAUHAT1. 

Branch ■ — 33B. Harrison Bd , CALCUTTA. 


Hygienic and Sanitary goods for 
Ladies and Gents. 

ENTS Each 


French Paragon 
II \V Sheath 
Silk Paragon 
8dk L Paragon 
American L Sheath 
American Tips 
LADIES 
Rubber. Check Pessary 


As 4 
Ae 6 
As 8 
Re 1 
Rs 1 f 
As 8 


Per Doz 
Rs 2 12 
Rs 4 8 
Rs 5 8 
Rs 11 8. 
Rs 17 8 
Rs 6 8 
EACH 
2 1st qty 
I 8 2nd qty 
per Tube 
per Jar 


“Breoto* Tablets Rg 1 14 
* Neurolle* Jelly Rs l J4 „„ 

T'S X, v **“ 1 

HEALTH & Co. 

OPP MAJFSTIC CINEMA, 
GIRGAUM, BOMBAY, 4 




MATES AN’S ; PUBLICATIONS 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 

Trie© Rs. 3 each 

Ram Mohun Roy Sir D. E* WacKs. 

Dr. P. C Ray Annie BeiSnl 

Lord Sinha Sir W. Wedderbum 

NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 
Frice Re. 3 each 

Indian Judge*. Sketches of 21 famous Judges. 
Indian Christian** Sketches of famous Indian 
Cur is bans. 

Famoui Parsis. Biographical sketches of fourteen 
eminent Parais. 

Indian Scientist*. Sketches with an account of 
their Researches. 


POLITICS 

Congress Presidential Addresses. (1011-1034.) 
Containing fall text of Presidential Addresses. 
Rs. 4. 

Mahatma Gandhi : The Man and his Mission. 
10th Edn. Reiised and brought up to-date Us. 2. 

Indians Overseas. By Dr. Lanka Sundarara, U.a. 
Re. 1-8. 

Indian National Evotulion. By A. C. 
Mazumdar. Rs. 3. 

The Governance of India. By Dabu Gounda 
Das. Re. 3. 

Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule. By 
Gandhi. 4th Edn. As. 8. 

\ ECONOMICS 

Essays on Indian Economics. By Mahadev 
Oovlnd Ranode. 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problem*. By 
** V.G.Kato. Re. 2. 

INDIAN TALES 

Indian Tale* of Fun, I'clly and Folklore. Rs. 2. 
Tale* from the Sanilcrit Dramatists. 8eeond 
and Revised Edition. Re. 2. 

rihr iMbrV N'nk. Ay* AV. .Enwii 1 -Cluuvlv Jbir 
Gupta, M A , J> ii. As. 8. 

Sakuntala. By Kamala Sattbinnadhan. As. 6. 
Maltreyi. By Ft. Sitanath Tattvabhushan. Aa. 4. 

Sir S. RADMAKRJSHN AN’S WORKS 
* Freedom and Cu’lur*. Re. 1-8 
The Heart of Hindustan. Re. 1-8. 


NATIONAL CLASSICS 


Price Re. 1-8 each. ( 

Valmikl Ramayana. Text in Dovanagari an d 
English Translation. Foreword by th© Rt- Hon^ 1 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., c.n. < 

■ The Mahabharata. Text in Devanagnri & English 
Translation. Foreword by Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnaji. 

The Sritnad Bbagavata. Text in Devanflgan, 
and English Translation. Foreword by Dr. Sir 
P. S. Siraswami Aiyar. > , 

Upakhyanamala (A Garland of Stories.) Sclented 
from, th© Epic® and the Puronas. Text in 
nngari. Foreword by Dr.- Sir C. P. Rnmaswami Aiyp.r, 
The Upanisbtds. Selections from .the 103 
Dpanishads. Text in Sanskrit iDevanagari. \Vith . 
a Foreword by Prof. M. Hiriyanna, uJ. 

Prayers, Praise* and Paalms. Text in DeVflna* 
gar. and English Translation. Foreword by Matiatma 
Gandhi. 

Sankara’s Select Works. Text in De\ anSgari 
and English translation. *• 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Bhagavad Gita or th© Lord’s Song. Text in 
Devanagan and English Translation. ' By Dr. 
Annie Uosnnt rocket Edition. Ab. C. 

Aspe'ts of the Vedanta. By various writers. 
Sth Edition. Re. 1. 


Hindu Ethics. By Babu Govinda Daa. R«, 2, 

Temples Churches and Mosques. By Yitkub 
Hasan. 68 illus. Re. 1-8. 

The First Four Califs. By Ahmed Shnfi. R*». j; 

WORLD TEACHERS 
Re. One. each. 

Jesus Christ: By Mr. S. K. George. 

Sanlcaracharya i His Life and Teachings. n<. 
S. S. Suri ennrnj ana Sastri. f 

Sri Krishna i His Life and Teachings. Hy 
Sir. M. R. Biunpntkumarnn. 2nd Edn. -- J 

Life aod Teachings of Zoroaster. By bref. ’ 

A. 11. \\ adia. • i 

AlirW RiwiHrtr oi' sSWdlSa. Gy jj. minr™.. 
pala. 4th Edn. J 

Muhammad By Ahmed "Shafl BO d ' 
zakublinsan. 




Ramanand to Ram Tlrtth. 
of Northern India. Re. 1-8. 

Chaitanya to Vivekananda 
ot Bengal. Re. X-8. 


Lives of the Sajnts 
Live* of the ra; Q t» * 


INDIA’S SACRED SHRINES & CITIES 
This book flies a ' it id account of Important 
Cities and Peered Phrincs In India, together with 
the history nrd lefrnd connected with them. 
It will t* found lndi«pen<ahle not only to the 
pious pilgrim but to 'the foreign tourist 
interested in art and architecture. Civr* ecpioua 
a*'™*...**”* t,fr 'P ,!> architecture. 
With index and 86 illustrations. Trice R a . 3. 


GENERAL 

c .V e U er * Brahmo Ssmaj. 7 Portrait* *nd 

Sketches. Re. j.g.. * 

Famoui Battle. In Indian History. By T. 0. 
- Mibrahmaujtnn, xt-A , isi. Re. 1 

Malabar and It* Folk. By Mr. T. K. Gow*!s 
ranikknr. *.a. Ra. 2-, ’ 

vl S * , V‘ f * p *.*"’• Tr »K r dies t King Lear, Macbeth' 
Hamlet and Othello. By Dr. William Miller. Rb.J-8. 


A. NATESAN 6 CO„ PUBLISHERS a. BOOKSELLERS, ESPLANADE, KWHS. 




maximum controlled prices 

as fixed by the Government of India, as from 1st February 1946 


Quality 

Size 

laches 

Weight 

Prices 

(Maximum Reselling) 

Per Beam 
Ba a p 

Per Quire 

Bs a p 

Cieim Laid 

13U*16K 

10 lb* 

5-6-0 

0—5—0 

Cream Laid 

I3H*16£ 

12 .. 

6-8-0 

0—0—0 

White Drawing Cartridge 

22 x 30 

40 „ 

21-10 — d" 

1—3—3 

White Blotting 

n^xzty. 

38 .. 

32—5—3 

1-13—6 

White Printing 

18 x 22 

16 „ 

8-10-0 

0—8—0 

White Printing 

20 x 30 

78 .. 

15—2—0 

0-13—9 

White Printing 

17 * 27 

20 „ 

10-33—3 

0—9—0 

White Imitation Art 

20 x 30 

45 .. 

25—2—3 

1—6—9 

Carer Paper Coloured 

20J-$*30J4 

60 ,, 

39—9 — 0 

2—3—3 

Corer Paper Emboaed 

20^x30y 

60 „ 

40-1J—9 

2—5—0 

• 

SI Wet King Bond White 

18 x 23 

14 

10-15—6 

0-10—0 

Silwr Xing Bond fated 

18 x 23 

14 „ 

13-14— 0 

0-10—9 — 


The above prices are ex-Godown, Calcutta, and 
F o. r. principal stations throughout India. 


Issued by 

THE TITAGHUft PAPER MILLS CO. LTD., CALCUTTA. 
The Mills that advertise their prices. 
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for LONG AND .LOVELY HAIR 

. *' * . ' USB 


Long and lovely hair beautify yoor face. 

. KAMINIA .OIL does It for yon. It grows hair, ‘ 

makes them emooth and lovely, stops falling * ’ 

them and turns grey hair Into blnok. "Oso onco . 

and yon will use it for ever. ’ 1 1 - - 

| 2 §k’ • — 1 §.- 

V^uO/.YOU ARE WELCOME 

?’ .£j * a ' Before leaving home sprlnklo soino dropB o! : \ ‘ 

OTTO DILBAHAR (Reed.) - 

on yoor olothes nnd you will bo woloomo by all- OTTO 
A U\ DILBAHAR gives refreshing and delightful perfume i ftnd 

lt ha9 C aice ' 1 the title of THE KING OF PERFUMES. 

Abmobtfto DILBAHAR OIL < Re s d -> . 

taSB? hair oil . * 

, with Its dolioloufl Bcent gives satisfaction tp all- It also 1 
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of all descriptions: 

. SINGLE YARNS DOUBLE YARNS GONE YARNS 
Spindles CHEESE YARNS CORD YARNS up to 80s 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

By 

•MADURA MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
MADURA, TUTICORIN & AMBASAMUDRAM 

Guy Yarns ol all descriptions for Weaving and the Hosiery 
Factory. 

Comltd Yanis in Hanks or Cheeses or on cones for Hosiery. 
Folded Yarns in a wide variety up to Folded 80s. 

Hosiery Yarn on cones in a wide range of soft spun yarns. 

Our Egyptian Combed Yarn 

, tins established a reputation fully up to the standard 
of the best imported yarns. 

Managers : 

Messrs, h. & F. HARYEY Ltd. 

MA.QURA 
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Thousands of Indian and British 
Soldiers on occupational duties 
are still longing for more 
AMENITIES 

His Excellency The Governor’s Amenities and 
Relief Fund 

Earnestly appeals for the 
FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS NEEDED 
to keep our men . 
as happy and comfortable as possible. 
Please earmark your subscriptions 

“Amenities and Relief Fund” and 

send them to the Honorary Treasurer, Governor’s 
Amenities and Relief Fund 
cjo Imperial Bank of India, First Line Beach, 
MADRAS. 
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MAKIONCr ©F ©©©US. 

The public are suffering inconvenience through, goods and 
parcels being misdespatcheil in transit. The cause of mis- 
despatch is, in many cases, the consignor’s failure to properly 
address or mark packages before tendering them for transport 
and to ensure that all old marks and addresses are obliterated. 

2. The Railways are anxious to avoid inconvenience to the 
public and with this object in view, notice is hereby given that 

CO no package will he accepted for transport unless ifc is'fnllr 
and dearly marked in English with the name, initials or 
private marks of consignee and the station of destination; 

i 

(10 hags and handles of hides and skins and baskets of fruit, 
vegetables, vessels of oil or ghee, bandies of iron bars or 
other goods that cannot bo durably marked mnst have a 
leather metal or wooden label attached to each handle or 
articlo at the forwarding station by the consignor and the 
necessary markings put on. 

3. The above requirements apply to all consignments not 
making up a full wagon load and full u agon load consignments 
which need to he transhipped into wagons of a different gauge 
en route. In the case of other full load consignments at least 
10 per cent, of the packages in each wagon load should be 
marked as indicated above. 

4. The public are reminded that these requirements are not 
new but compliance with them has not been insisted upon during 
the last few years. The present position, however, -renders 
compliance necessary and it is requested that the public will 
fully co-operate. 
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FOR 

OVER ID YEARS 

THE ORIENTAL HAS BROUGHT PEACE AND 
SECURITY TO COUNTLESS HOMES AND FAMILIES. 

IN 1945 ALONE HOLDERS OF 1,03,310 POLICIES HAVE 
BEEN GIVEN ASSORANCE TO THE EXTENT OF NEARLY 

Rs. 25,38,00,000. 

FUNDS over RS. 40,00,00,000/ 

IT WILL PAY YOU TO COME TO US 
, ' FOR ALL YOUR LIFE ASSURANCE NEEDS. 

. ORIENTAL 

GOVT. SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE Co., Ltd. 

Estd. in India I87A. Bead Office: BOMBAY. 

Branch Offices : — 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, 

ARMENIAN STREET, G. T.. MADRAS. 

Bangalore, Coimbatoee, Madura, Tbicjunopolt, Trivandrum and Guntur. 
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KING EDWARD’S SPEECHES IN INDIA 
This is on exhaustive collection of ex-King 
Edward’s' Speeches delivered in India during 
his tour in 1921 os Frince of Woles. Frico 
Rupee One. ' 

THE INDIAN PROBLEM. By C. F. Andrews. 
Re. One. 
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Handy Uniform Volume* with Portrait* 
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ARE YOU PLANNING FOR YOUR HOLIDAYS ? 
YOU CANNOT DO BETTER THAN CHOOSE, 

ft A § Hi M 0 K 

Its bracing climate, its pure breezes, its variety 
of temperatures and its gorgeous hills and lakes 
have a tonic effect on health. 

YOU WILL BE INFUSED WITH 
NEW VIGOUR, 

NEW BLOOD, and 
NEW LIFE. 



Travel particulars from : — 

THE DIRECTOR VISITORS' BUREAU, 

HIS HIGHNESS'S GOVERNMENT, 

SRINAGAR (KASHMIR). 
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Q, A. Natosan & Co., Fublishcra, G. T., Madras. 


Famous 

Battles in Indian History 

By T. 0. SUBR AMMAN YAM, m.a„ l.t. 

Under this title tho writer has 
brought together vivid and detailed 
nccount s of ten dccisivo engagements 
that mado n differeneo in tho fortunes 
of dynasties and poo riles in this country. 
Ench of tho successive battles described 
in these pages marks a turning point 
in tho history of India. , . 

Contents 

Tho Battle of IlydaspoS. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 

THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 
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WITH A FOREWORD By Sie B. L. MITTER 
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Contents— Sir T. Muthuswnmi AiyOt; 
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X n many millions of homes throughout the world 
‘four o’clock* has a special extra meaning. Rich 
palaces and poor hovels; large boisterous families 
with scores of friends running in and out— and lonely 
spinsters; artist and coal miner; ^pcer and peasant; 
frozen north and sweltering tropic; at four, by some: 
magical process, all become of one mind and equal; 
four o’clock is the world’s tea time. . v 

What a wealth of comfort and happiness from 
this simple plant ! Well-made tea must surely be one 
of the world’s biggest gifts to mankind. And yet, how 
many people squander this kindly gift by neglecting 
the simple rules of good tea making I 


Blow to mnko Good Tea 


the lettla. Use a teapot 


* £ The teapot should be warm and dry when you put 
In the dry tea. This assures correct infusion and flavour. 
A Put one tetspoonful of fresVi dry tee leaves for 
each cup and one extra for the pot. 

Use only freshly boiled water— never water that 
•hat been previously boiled, under ‘boiled or overboiled. 
Hater it boiling when it is bubbling end not before. 

5 The tune for infusion it not less then five minute*. 
(t Don't add sugar and milk while the tea is still in 
the pot, but only after tt is poured out in cups. 



INSERTED BY THE INDIAN TEA MARKET EXPANSION BOARD 


'tAl' 1 * 
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soul to ecstasy. Frankly, modern free 
verse does not appeal "to me much ; I dm 
old-fashioned enough to want to hear 
music in the poet’s fancy expressed in 
verse. I shall never forget that day in 
Oxford, when sitting in my room in my 
College, a friend read to me a poem of 
Swinburne. It went to ray head like heady 
wine. I did not know that mere words 
could produce such glorious music The 
sadness and pathos of Hardy’s poetry ; the 
economy of words with which Housman 
gives expression to his bitter pessimism ; 
the greatest lyrical poem — Cynara — in 

which Dowson has poured out his heart in 
quest of a hopeless love; all these have 
moved me so deeply that they must have 
influenced me for better or for worse. In 
..this ruthless age reading of poetry is 
considered rather effiminate. It is certainly 
not a pastime of strong silent men. But 
1 am neither one nor the other. And if 
my heart still aches at the misery and 
misfortunes of my fellow-men, it may be 
that poetry has made me soft and weak. 

I must also mention the drama. F^om 
the earliest .-days the theatre had an 
irresistible fascination for me. Till I went 
to England, I did not see many plays, but 
I read a very -large number. The 
dramatist gives to his composition a unity 
and coherence which* it is possible for 
very few artists to give when working 
through a different medium. Most of us 
X require a lifetime to solve the problems 

which society and our surroundings set us. 
But the dramatist sets the problem and 
solves it within two hours on the stage 
and in the course of three or loijr acts. 
t We sec the conflict of emotions and 


loyalties, the ^development of character 
against the decrees, of an inscrutable fate, 
and the price exacted by nature for 
human folly. Even in this celluloid age, 
whfen the screen has practically vanquished 
the stage, I find that I am still thrilled by 
the beauty of the human voice and the 
nobility of the human gesture. 

Of course I read Shakespeare. I doubted 
with Hamlet, realised with Lady Macbeth 
that all the perfumes of Araby cannot 
teraove the taint of sin, suffered the 
pangs of jealousy with Othello, 
laughed with Falstaff. I also read a g* eat 
deal of Shaw. His lucidity, his rationalism, 
his haired for humbug, his flair, for being 
in advance of the limes, his contempt for 
all conventions, influenced me a great deal- 
Turning now to the more serious book* 
which influenced me, I think biographies 
and autobiographies • played the most 
important part. I liked' to read in these 
lives how from nothing men by sheer 
dint -of character and by the infinite 
capacity for taking pains, which some 
prefer to call genius, rose to commanding 
heights. The one book which affected me 
most powerfully was Motley's Life of 
Gladstone. I discovered . from it * the 
perennial charm of Oxford, the. fascination 
of party politics, how the voice of the 
people can rise superior to all the nttiricc** 
of politicians, and how democracy, with 
all its slowness and wooden-headedness, ^ 
the best form of government. 

It is difficult to say of any one boob 
that it has influenced the whole of 
life. But I can, I think without ex*gg et : 
ation, say this of Motley’s Life °f 
Gladstone. 1 knew very little of Oxford, 
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and I had no clear idea of going to 
England for prosecuting my studies. 
When I read of young Gladstone’s life at 
Christ Church, the companionship anti 
friendship he enjoyed, the intellectual 
atmosphere in which he worked where th^ 
keenest intellects subjected every problem 
to the most searching analysis, the Union 
and other, debating " societies where h e 
argued and debated, the physical beauty 
of the place where the dreaming spires 
and the winding river make every young 
man dream dreams of how he would 
re-fashion the world, I made up ray mind 
that I wanted nothing so much as to b e 
able to go to that University. The oppor. 
tUnity came when the war was over "and 
the armistice was signed in November 191S}. 
I was still very young. I was \only 
eighteen, and I was in Intermediate Art*, 
Bnt I was determined to take my plunge, 
Unbeknown to my parents I went and saw 
the Registrar of our University. He had 
grown grey in its service and thousands 
of students had passed through his hand*. 
I told him I wanted to go to Oxford, and 
nhether he could secure me an admission. 
He asked roe whether there was any 
particular College I wanted to go to. 
Without the slightest hesitation I said 
Christ Church He looked at me and 
asked roe why I wanted to go there and 
whether I knew any one there. I told 
'him that that was the only College 
Oxford I knew anything about, and th^t 
Gladstone had been there He smiled and 
told me that I had some curious idea*,-'- 
which was x'ery true Some months later, 
I received intimation from him to go and 
see him I went and I was informed that 


I had been admitted to Lincoln College. 
He noticed the look of disappointment onj 
my face. He was a kind old man, and he 
patted me on my back, and consoled me 
by saying that it was not a bad 
little College. I Went to that College 
and on the very first day when I entered 
the Hall to have my dinner I saw a very 
large portrait of a distinguished alumnus 
of the College. I went up to if to see 
what name it bore. And I found it was 
Lord Motley. By a strange twist of fate, 
if I„had not gone to Gladstone's College 
I had gone to that of his Biographer’s 
whose book had been solely responsible 
for my coming to Oxford at all. When 
later I read Morley’s recollections, I learnt 
the curious reason which had led young 
Motley to go to that College His father sent 
him there because John Wesley belonged 
to that College, and Morley was also John. 

Reading in the book ahout the develop, 
ment of Liberalism in the nineteenth 
century and the towering part played by 
Gladstone in its fortunes gave me my 
first insight into politics. I also read of 
his % wonderful oratory which swayed 
multitudes, and the wizardry- with which 
he could carry the House of Commons 
with him I realised that in order to 
succeed in politics, a capacity to put into 
precise words one’s ideas, and to give 
expression to them in a manner that 
would appeal to one's audience was 
essential Although I had decided to 
take to Law as my profession and I was 
already eating, my dinners at the Inner 
Temple, my heart was in politics and I 
decided to do my utmost to prepare 
myself against the day when I would 
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return to India and would be able to play 
.whatever part was assigned to me in the , 
public life of my country. I spoke 
tegularly at the Union and the Majlis and 
other societies ; I took History and not 
Law as my subjects for the BA., because 
I felt that politics without a background 
of History would be mere sound and 
fury without much substance. When 
I returned to India, I thought I had got 
my chance. I was fortunate enough to get 
into Jinnah's chambers who was the 
acknowledged leader of the Bar at __ the 
- time. But it was more his politics than 
his brilliant advocacy that attracted me to 
him. I had come in Contact with him 
before I went to England I had read the 
small book of his collected speeches and also 
the brilliant foreward by Sarojim Naidu in 
which she hailed him as the apostle of 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. This little book 
laid the foundation of my political faith to 
which I have remained faithful and to 
which I have given my unswerving 
allegiance through good and bad times. 
While, Jinnah espoused the Nationalist 
cause I" worked with him in my humble 
way on tile platform of the Muslim 
League. Then black clouds came over 
the horiron and Jinnah and I parted 
company. And with a wrench of the 

.heart which I still feel, I said good-bye to 
politics and took up my present position. 
And so I learnt my big lesson, which 
was further reinforced by the book to 
which I shall presently refer, that it is the 
contingent or the fortuitous that plays the 
decisive part in one's life. 

The book 1 want to refer to is Haldane’s 
Autobiography. Haldane achieved a great 


many things in life with considerable 
distinction. He was an eminent lawyer 
and judge; he was a distinguished philo* 
sopher; and he was one nf England s 
greatest war ministers. An early dis- 
appointment in love, instead of turning 
him bitter ns it would have done most 
people, made him plunge into intense and 
unremitting work. At the Bar he learned 
the great secret which every lawyer should 
know — to find the underlying principles in. 
dealing with facts, however apparently 
confused and complicated. He was 
hounded out of public life during the last 
war, because he was considered pro* 
German owing to his deep interest in 
German philosophy. But when the whole 
of London was celebrating the victory, 
and he sat a lonely man in his flat for- 
gotten by everyone, Field Marshal Douglas 
Haig called on him and left a message with* 
him that he was the greatest Secretary 
f of State for War England had ever had. 

In the last chapter of his book, one of 
the finest and most moving I have ever 
read, and one which I often re-read, 
he sums up the philosophy of his life. 
He says that we should never disturb 
ourselves about the quantity of work 
turned out by us or our prominence with 
the public. “ It is not any finality 
attained that can ever be ours; what caa 
be ours can be no more than the best 
quality of which we are capable, pul in 10, 
the effort towards the attainment of wha* 
we have set before ourselves." He make® . 
a passionate appeal for quality in though* 
and action. " Of knowledge we can 
best master only a fragment. But if the 
fragment has been reached by endeavouf 
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that 18 sufficiently passionate, the struggle 
towards it yields a sense of quality, of 
quality in the very effort made, which 
stands for us as being what we case for 
beyond eveiy thing else as being for us 
truth, whatever else may not be certainly 
truth And so life is not lived in vain 
though in the ends attained it may seem -to 
have failed He was once asked by a 

distinguished s'atesman whether he would 
like to live his life agatn and his answer 
was an emphatic no He felt that we 
greatly underrate the part that accident 
and good luck play m shaping our career 
and giving us such success as we have 
achieved “The contingent plays a large 
part even in the best ordered lives and 
we do well to ask of philosophy to teach 
us how to make ourselves detached from 
the circumstances it brings, whether happy 
or otherwise ’ And he ends up by 
saying that we can all acqmre this 
phdosoi by K we I eep ourselves humble 
in mind and avoid self seeking and vanity 
I must not overlook the influence that 
the stady of history had on me The 
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development of ideas , the fight between 
poverty ard privilege , the slow but sure 
triumph of freedom over tyranny, I liked 
to read of these rather than the rise and 
fall ol dynasties . and the expansion or 
contraction of temporal power I thought 
a study of this would help me to under- 
stand the problems of my country where, 
at least so I thought, a nation was ,n the 
making, struggling towards freedom 
Little did I realise that all this would 
have to be thrown on the scrap heap, and 
all rational thought would be submerged 
by a torrential wave of communal frenzj 
We all have our disappointments and 
our heartaches And "I am no exception 
to the general run of men But I have 
found ever sustaining comfort and solace 
in books When life has seemed not 
worth while when one's work has seemed 
futile and insignificant, the nobility of 
purpose and the painstaking achievements 
of others recorded in books has brought 
a gleam *of hope ard encouragement, and 
endowed one’s own struggle with a 
purpose and an objective 


II BY Mr C RAJAGOPALACHARI 


I ^IIE hooks that influenced me are not 
what I read upon direction or advice 
but what by accident I came upon 

I found Thoreau s Duty of Disobedience 
on the table of i Inend to whose house 
I went to spend some time dialling 
I picked it up from a heap of miscellaneous 
papers — my friend was a fellow lawjer 
with good practice — -and found therein ^ 
what enlarged later into something like a | 
life programme 

I went to prison once with a very 
restricted number of books of which one 
wrs a copy of Robinson Crusoe Luckily 
I had not been forced to read this famous 
book when I was a boy and was therefore 
enabkd when I was forty to ftnd in it 
not a stale child s story bool but religious 
inspiration of permanent value 


Another small but great book that 
I chanced to read merely by accident w as 
Hie Trial and Death of Socrates It has 
shaped me as nothing efse has done 

A fourth book that affected me as 
deeply as ‘Socrates was J S Mill s Liberty 
The unqualified attachment to truth as 
such is what appealed to me in both 
these philosophers 

Lastly I must mertion Marcus Aurelius s 
Meditations than which I have found no 
greater solace in hours of gritf or when 
beset by evil 

May I add hy way of Caution that u , s 
not English books that made me whatever 
I am dt is the stones my mother and t wo 
•mots of mine amused me with that built 



Principles Underlying Budgets of Indian States 


By Rao Bahadur SARDAR M. 

E CONOMISTS, like politicians in British 
India, ere so much engrossed with 
its problems for the consideration of which 
there is material that a pait of India 
which contains no less than one-fourth the 
territory and more than one-fifth of its 
population is for them non-existent. 
Lately, however, politicians have been 
forced to take interest in the aspirations 
of the subjects of Indian States, but in a 
casual way. It cannot be otheiwise unless 
and until their economics are understood 
and explained by economists. 

The principles on which the budgets of 
Indian States are based are fundamentally 
different from those of even bureaucratic 
Governments. In principle, the dominions 
being in essence the personal concern of 
the ruler, the first charge on the revenue 
of a State was that which concerned the ruler. 
After satisfying these needs, the second 
charge is the expenditure on the means of 
collecting revenue. The third, what is 
called law and order, the supports of which 
are the Army, the Police and the law 
courts, and lastly the charges for the 
welfare of the subjects, including the 
developments of roads and other means 
of communications. A perusal of the budgets 
of the Indian States will show that the 
general outline given above is followed 
in them. 

• During the past 20 years,' the successive 
representatives of the Crown advised the 
rulers of the Indian States to limit their 
privy purses ; in other words, reverse the 
order of the items in their budgets ; and 
the Princes Chamber has been also 

discussing the same. These have had 
some effect and the general rate of 

V ten per cent of the revenue for the 

' purpose of their privy purse seems to be 
accepted by the princes, although there is 
. room for the limitation of the expenses 

under the heads " Palace ” and “ Guests." 
An example has been' laid down by a 
ruler ’who has not allowed his privy purse 
to keep pace with the increased revenue. 


V. KIBE, M. A., Ipd ore, C. I. 

This is a commendable step which 
deserves to be followed by others. 

The principal income of the Indian 
States is subject to two sorts of States ; 
one section is one which has the I*nd 
revenue as its main income and the other 
which has inland customs as its principal 
item of income. In some States, railways - 
are bringing in a large amount of revenue* 
and other States favoured by physical and 
political circumstances have large incomes 
from industries. The other features of the 
provincial budgets are common to all, but 
. it is the expenditure side which is dismal 
in States. In States the income of which 
is largely derived^ from lands including 
forests and mines, practically little is 
done to increase their productivity. AH 
States, under the pressure of modern 
conditions, do spend money on education, 
sanitation and medical facililies to its 
subjects, but these are samples and tokens 
and are really taken as the other 

paraphernalia of the emblems of the States. 
There are few exceptions, but even there 
there is room for expansion and reduction 
of other expenditure to foot these 

departments. 

In almost all the States following British 
India, tu\a\ development departments have' 
been brought into existence. A writer 
belonging to the premier State 'of India 
referring to this department makes obser- 
vations which are apposite and true- He 
says (the Indian Journal of Economics, 
July 1945 P . 89) " Rural reconstruction has 
been very much in vogue in this country 
during the last 15 years or so, and they 
tried to reconstruct new rural India by 
providing mosquito nets, quinine tablets, - 
a window or a ventilator in an old half 
dilapidated house and reviving old 
panchayals here and there. These efforts 
have failed universally. The sooner we 
realise that this is all a wasteful efToit the 
better for us" In some States propaganda 
. vans with cinema films have been 
introduced, bat they seem to be mote 
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pleasure tups to operators than to be of 
any lasting benefit to the villagers or even 
townspeople 

Mahatma Gandhi’s 15 principles for 
rural development or reconstruction, the 
Wardha scheme of education and the 

efforts of the Kastnrba Hind bid fair if 
fully supported by all parties — the Govern 
ment, the people, the politicians and the 
workers — to bear more tangible fruit in 
raising the standard of living of the Indian 
people As the writer already quoted 
says, “ Indian poverty is nothing new nor 
Is the desire of raising our standard 
oi living ' He continues “ But the efforts 
tmde in the pist to solve this colossal 
problem seem like a drop in the ocean 
and were made without fully realising the 
implications of vthe situation and the^cale 
of effort that was needed to remove It" 

However under the impetus given by 
the Gindhian plan of economics some 
new avenues have been opened by 
Governments in British Provinces , as an 
example may be stated, the school for 
women opened at Fyzabad in Oudh Some 
village improvements made with the 
co operation of the inhabitants and above 
alt the system of education to be given 
through some art which has been 
introduced m some places^ of United 
Provinces arc i step in the right direction 
In some villages radio sets have been 
provided which is a better method than 
that of travelling vans 

But the Indian States are m a better 
position to undertake rural reconstruction 
on the right lines than the British 
provinces owing to their beipg governed 
by « luler But for achieving this the 
rc orientation of the budgets of the Indian 
States is required At present the framers 
of the budgets of the Indian States under- 
stand that the re alignment meins increased 
expenditure on the educational medical 
sanitary and such other activities of the 
state In panchayats and Co operative 
activities alone they expect participation 
by the people 


In a state which may be taken as an 
example of an advanced type with a 
normal income of over Rs 2 crores and 
having all types of source of income such 
as land revenue, inland customs and 
industries , out of the income from land 
besides spending ahout one fifth on 
cultivation it spends nothing on improve 
ments of their soil, or schemes like 
co operative or collective farming, or 
marketing or multi purposes societies 
While from an income on an average of 
three years of Rs 9 lakhs from forests it 
spends the paltry sum of Rs 17 thousands 
per annum on its improvement Rural 
development and panchayats absorb less 
than Rs 2 lakhs per year A person 
responsible for finances in a -state bv 
r< alignment of the budget only understood 
increased expenditure on education and 
medical departments His vision which 
is typical would not go to what is meant 
and required by raising the standard of 
living of the subjects of the state 

It can be only done not simply, by 
education and advancement of local self 
government panchayats t a 1 u q a district 
boards, and municipalities but by promoting 
irrigation, regulating the price level of 
commodities by controlling import and 
export, improvement in the production, 
processing and marketing of crops 
■md commodities, opening avenues of 
work fostered by big and small 
industries specially by raising the - earning 
capacity of the people by training and 
affording facilities and by the state control 
of incomes A state budget has to 'be 
re oriented on these lines ' 


The Finance Minister of Hyderabad, to 
quote from the article already referred to, 
has ably touched upon this aspect He 
has collected in the year to which the 
quotation refers a balance of Rs 3 crores 
as post .war development fund He says 
"This reserve should be earmaiked for 
meeting expemhtnVe on nation buildine 
activities like education, pabhc health 
medical relief and rural and industrial 
.lament While t h e mgr,,,,, m 
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revenue " he wisely observes “ due to war 
conditions may not last when peace dawns 
and the artificial conditions created by war 
melt away, the need for expenditure 
on nation building activities and the 
pressure of development of social services 
is bound to increase." 

In this respect the Finance Minister 
does not show equal wisdom as in the 
following quotation : “ The war has not lelt 
the old and orthodox concepts of finance 
unaffected and the old citadel of technical 
and .rigid finance, with its meticulous 
controls and the strict examination of the 
expenditure and Nation Budding schemes 
from a somewhat narrow point of view of 
their immediate ability to meet interest 
and depreciation charges is yielding just to 
the more advanced and rational basis of 
judging development schemes from the 
point of view of their direct and incidental 
benefits to the people in the country.” 
He further emphasises : ** Schemes which 

may not be immediately remunerative in 
the -sense of producing enough revenue to 
meet interest and depreciation charges 
however confer benefits on the citizens- far 
out- weighing g in their economic and social 
aspects the deficiencies in meeting the 
necessary financial charges. The sanctity 
attached to the balanced budgets' has 
broken down Under the stress of war, 
which has demonstrated that expenditure 
on beneficial activities, bring in an indirect 
return in raising the general efficiency of 
the individuals and therefore their earning 
« apacity which in its wake should bring 
in increased revenues to the state in one 
form or the other." 

Almost all the states of some stature 
have efficient standing committees and sub- 
committees but unless the observations 
made above aie understood and followed, 
economic planning and the plans of sub- 
committees will fall far short of the 
requirements. The funds may absorb the 
first shock of the after effects of the war, 
but they can neither be adequate nor last 
long. They ere not meant to be ' of 
permanent interest, although they ate 


expected to leave a land-mark ' and lay 
the foundation. The main attempt should 
be to increase the national income at the 
rate of say 20 per cent per annum. That 
will require sinking of money. The 
state economy will have to he thoroughly 
overhauled to meet the requirement of the 
situation. While financial stability has to 
be achieved by such means as (l) control** 
ing expenditure especially of a non- 
essential character over-head charges are 
one of the offenders and (2) limiting 
recurring expenditure provision for support* ' 
ing the underfed poor population with limited 
resources, ignorance . and preventive 
diseases taking heavy toll of human 1*1® 
and causing inefficiency all round, f® w 
industries to rapidly increasing population 
and vfo relieve the pressure on .land, Jack 
of any bold and imaginative approach to 
stimulate production of ' the social of 
promoting utilization of raw materials and 
mineral and other resources of the state,’ 
which are among the common features, 
of India including the states. 

No budget can be satisfactory which 
does not take into account the realities of the 
situation but only relies on antiquated 
principles and can be tolerated. State* 
have to re-orientate their budgets to be 
helpful in the progress of the countiy- 
As agricultbre is the main industry 
and revenue producing concern the principal 
expenditure should be on increasing the 
produce of the land proper distribution of 
it by limiting partitions beyond a certain 
limit and by . putting manure in the soil 
and promoting co-operative cultivation, 
“collective cultivation, even co-operative 
marketing and such other things. At 
present as has been already observed 
little or no attention is paid to these 
matters. If the budgets of states 
examined they lay stress in the mo r8 
progressive states on the expenditure o« 
raising only the intellectual standard °f 
the people but not of adding to their statu* 

in respect of their economic welfare. 



ROLE OF STUDENTS IN POLITICS 

By Sir SUI-TAN AHMED 
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I T is absurd to say, in view of the 
present psychological climate, that the 
student has no concern with politics. 
Instead, he has a special role— a role that 
he alone can play — though, of course, he 
has a most delicate and difficult balance 
to maintain. f His business today is td 
know, to learn, to concentrate on perfecting 
his mental machinery, so that tomorrow^ 
when he will be called upon to do thing* 
he may do well To that end he is tP 
keep his eyes seeing, mind thinking and 
miss nothing that comes his way. Let 
him take these impressions to his mental 
laboratory, and there put these to a rigid 
searching test His detachment is not to 
be an indifference but a discipline 

Academy is not to mean aloofness but » 
discipline. Academy is not to mean 
aloofness but is to serve as blinkers to 
prevent him from being distracted by 
attractions that he out of his way. 

In fact, it would be deplorable if tl>e 
youth were not to respond to the call of 
the ideal, unable to represent the self' 
respect of a great Bnd ancient people, ! f 
the youth could remain unaffected by th e 
heroic struggle for a place of honour f or 
their dear motherland. All the same, the 
young man must be the young man tb a * 
he K and yet he must be the student tb at 
he should be. -He is to feel with all the 
responsiveness of youth; at the same tfn' e , 
he is to remain under control of hard, 
cold intellection. Let him take the ti*“ e 
he needs to mature his judgment ; also let 
him quietly assess his strength and mi»ke 
sure that he has the requisite capacity to 


stand the trial, for unsteady valour does 
more harm than good to himself as well 
as to the cause. He may take severe 
interest in politics, only he will deal with 
it in Ins own way — the academic way— not 
to participate in it actively, but only to 
probe into it intellectually. All this is to 
develop his faculty, strengthen his grasp 
and prepare for leadership in the fulness 
o*i *ms ’lime. 

The Hindu code took sufficient care to 
segregate the Bralimacharin (student) from 
the world of practice, to demarcate the 
analytical period from the active period. 
Not for nothing did the ancient law-givers 
set bounds to ' the four stages of life * 
The idea was to let the student grow in 
an intellectual environment, cool and pure, 
free either from mental tumult or sordid 
taint, to let him p'romote that clarity of 
outlook and control oi thought that should 
stand him in good stead as and when he 
enters the worldly stage. Let him take 
Ins full academic interest in politics 
according f to the best tradition of the 
great past. 

The objectivity of the student should 
bear on the vital questions of the day and 
bring that vitality in thought that will be 
capable of shaping the future. There are 
times and perspectives when thinking is 
not the meanest part of practical things to 
do. Thinking is not contradiction of action 
but the preparation for it to gain * the 
power to direct. Students should steer 
clear of passions -and slogans with' the 
intellectual apparatus that is theirs, and 
^ *, to act with the vision of ' 
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to come, when it may be their turn to 
do oo. 

But I do not wish to convey that the 
task of the young explorer will be soft 
and smooth He will have to develop a 
lofty faith in himself, believing that on 
him devolves the rare honour of setting 
aright a mad world, of implementing a new 
law of behaviour. Though a great victory 
has just been won peace is yet far away. 
■“The young generation is privileged by the 
creative process of history to be enrolled 
as the craftsmen of a world-reconstruction. 


The young man of to-day will have. 
exacting, but none . the less exciting, 
to play when the curtain rises for him- 
He is to drag this desperate world out 
of the very depth of destruction, 
re-start it along the path of fellowship, 
which man in his clannish pride has 
deserted. He must feel that he is right in 
,the vortex of dynamic ideas that ferment 
the world of events. He is called upon 
to realise his creed and plunge into 
the thrill of battle forthwith in defence 
thereof. , ' 


NEED OF THE HOUR 

BY Mr. SUNDER LAL SHARMA, m a., f f C.S. (Eng ) 


I T is not generally realised that the 
aggregate expenditure charged to 
revenue during the last six years oi war 
(September 1939 to May 1945) increased 
from Rs. 85T5 ' ctores in 1938 39 to 
Rs 512 62 crores in the year 1944-45. 
The civil expenditure has rapidly increased 
from Rs. 38 97 crores in *1938-39 to 
Rs. 123‘40 in 1945-46, a rise, of almost 
Rs. 90 crores a year. 

The above figures suggest , that the 
Government of India should make an, 
honest efiort to curtail and control 
expenditure. Waste of the taxpayer’s 
money can no longer he excused on the 
score of war. ' 

Now I come to inflation India was 
living on hopes that after the war there ^ 
would be substantial improvement in the 
food and cloth situation, but the fabulous 
prices now prevailing in the country 
clearly indicate that the situation is far 


from encouraging. Particularly, the food 
position in the country is becoming very 
menacing and unless adequate measures 
are_taken, there is bound to b'e famine on 
a large scale. A famine, which causes 
distress everywhere, is bound to unsetile j 
things and create unforeseen difficulties in ! 
every direction. It is really pitiable that j 
India, the home of cotton and textile 1 
industry, cannot clothe her teeming ( 
millions. *- j 

Deterioration in health is another affliction 
of the people of India . | 

Sir John Megaw, who was for son 16 i 
time the Director General of Public Heat 1 *] j 
with the Government of India, came to 
the conclusion that 60 per cent of ou r • 
people are either badly or poorly nourished- 
Dr. Aykroyd says:- "The raajdrMy 
the people lives on a diet far remote from 
the most moderate standards^ of adeqmd*. 
nutrition.” 
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Opening the Tuberculosis Health Visitors 
class at the New IJelhi Tuberculosis clinic 
on November 'W, 1945, the Director 
General, Indian Medical Service and 
Chairman, Tuberculosis Association of 
India, observed . 


matrix of India, in the context of her 
gemus and evolution 

Next" I would refer to the problem of 
employment and social security. Mention 
must here be made of the last I L O 
Conference held in Paris Addressing the 


Even now wo do not know^with any degree 
of accuracy what the size of the problom «*• 
we do know that at least 500 000 PfP»« d «° 
tuberculosis every year and that ^ •eaatfive 
times this number are Infected by this disease 
and are spreading thu infection among those 
immediately surrounding them It u, thorefaro, 
a matter of major and instant to 

subcontinent that immediate and effective! st eps 
bo taken to cope w.th this problem end if 
there is one class of workers moro than another 
on which tho success of such steps depends it is 
upon the tuborculosis health visitor 


With the grim spectacle of the Bengal 
Famine behind us and with the above 
crop of statements, it requires no argument 
to show that India occupies the lowest 
place in the comity of "Nations 


Next comes the problem of education 
No political battle can be won, no great 
Industrial or economic development can be 
expected, no social reform can be brought 
about among people who are largely 
uneducated or badly educated All our 

leaders have insisted— and insisted rightly 
— on the supreme need of taking all 
possible steps for introducing free and 
compulsory education throughout the length 
and breadth of India They want our 
educational system to he reorganised, for 
they strongly ,feel that on a properly 
organised and effective system of education 
alone depends the future of our motherland 
Why not, therefore, allow the present 
system of education to go through the 
purifying flames of a renaissance for the 
good of the country and the Nation ? 
Education must be rooted in the social 


Conference, Sir Samuel Runganadban, 
India’s High Commissioner m London, 
said * 

I now turn to what India has dona during 
the last year in regard to matters covered bv 
tho recommendations on employment and social 
security adopted by this Organisation at 
Philadelphia In the first place, montion must 
be made of tho introduction of an employment 
exchange »chemo which involves the establishment 
of an employment service with a number of 
directorates, an immense task m a country of 
the size of India that a few years back had 
nothing of the sort 

The achemo, though designed, in the first 
instance, to doal with tho resettlement and 
reemployment of those who have been occupied, 
whether as combatants or otherwise, in India’s 
war effort, will, it is hoped, oventually develop 
into a permanent employment service directed 
towards achieving full employment and higher 
living standards for the peoplo of India This 
scherao has involvod tho sottmg up of training 
schemes to provide tho necessary staff and tho 
wholo is being pushed forward rapidly so that 
the targed of 71 exchanges may be reached by 
next March 

Next I would refer to a scheme for tho health 
insurance of industrial worker*, prepared under 
tho orders of the Government of India by 
Dr Adnrknr, which aimed at the establishment of 
compulsory health insurance for industrial workers 
After this report was prepared, tho Govomment 
of India were fortunate to obtain the assistance 
of "xperts from the staff of tlio International 
Labour Office in the persons of Mr Stack and 
Mr Kao who visited India in tho Spring of 
thu year, and wo aro most grateful for that 
assistance They pointed out the opportunity 
that existed for including at once, and not later 
os had originally been proposed, with the health 
insurance scheme, employment injury and maternity 
benefit to mako • / ono uniform scheme This boa 
been done and a moat up to data scheme has 
been prepared which is now under Consideration 
by the Government of India 

It is most unfortunate that many plans 
and schemes do not take cognizance of 
the 'real living conditions of the masses 
and even if some consider Ihem they lack 
sanction behind them 
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The rising tempo of general unemploy- Mr. Perry: — "If democracy is to survhe 

ment in India is causing widespread its present ordeal and live on, the 

concern. The problem of resettlement of democratic peoples must take the offensive 

demobilized personnel in civil life threatens all along the line — the offensive against 


to assume serious proportions if adequate 
steps are not taken in time to solve it or 
to keep the harmful effects of unemploy- 
ment within reasonable limits 

A grim vision of the shape of things 
to come in " the world of tomorrow ” is 
slowly unfolding itself. We have to see 
whether democracy will survive or not. 
True democracy consists in an attitude 
which comprises 1 . 

(а) the acknowledgment of the man- 
hood and womanhood of each and every 
individual without any regard for caste, 
creed or colour ; 

(б) a respect for the generic essence 
of manhood and womanhood as comprising 
those faculties of reason and conscience 
through which the light of truth finds its 
way everywhere ; and 

(c) an all-compassing and compassionate 
love of men and women as seekers after 
truth, - 

Democtacy so conceived is founded on 
a disinterested acknowledgment of it?/ 
claims of humanity and is, therefore, in 
keeping with the deep-rooted idea of 
' morality. In plain language it is that form 
of social organization which can be said 
to be right in a universal sense And 
although our social life is enriched by 
keen competition, democracy, like our 
religion, brings home to us the message of 
equality, unselfishness and unadulterated 
co-operation. So inescapable is this truth 
that it may be said to be the central truth 
of the moral life. In the words of 


error, the offensive against external enemies, 
and the offensive against inertia and 
reaction within their own house. They 
must be sustained by conviction of the 
tight, by confidence in their strength, and 
by hope of attainment. 

The advantage of the offensive has it* 
moral as well as its military application. 
If we are not to he compelled again to 
obey a counsel of desperation,' we must 
in the hour of military victory translate 
the achievement into an attack with 

political, economic, scientific, and moral 
weapons on the old unsolved problems of 
civilization. If we do not relish the 
methods which any unscrupulous enemy 
can force us to employ as the price of 
our lives, then we must wage our own 
world war, with our own preferred methods 
of persuasion, humanity, and justice, and 
ourselves create, after our own model, the 
world of to-morrow." 

India, unlike other countries, suffers 
from a number of handicaps and hurdfe* 
in its way of progress and advancement. 
It is the duty of the State to see not only 
that nobody statves but to ensure that the 
economic machinery of the State runs 
smoothly and efficiently. Generally speak- 
ing, the State's help is needed in almost 
every walk of life. It is only by co-operation 
between the State and its people that a 
policy can be effectively followed- 
Through their co-ordinated efforts they will 
be able to raise India to prosperity. 



PAKISTAN IN THE: FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

Bv Prof DHARM PAL, M a , 

(D A V. College , Lahore) 


-t-HOSE who are clamouring for 
1 Pakistan would be well advised to 
study carefully the history of India. The 
experiment of Pakistan was tried under the 
most favourable circumstances in the 
fifteenth century. Taimur's invasion dealt 
a death blow to the tottering Delhi 
Sultanate This led to a regrouping of 
Hindu and Muslim powers. The political 
system of India as it took shape in the 
later part of the fifteenth century presented 
the following interesting features. 

There was a belt of Muslim territory 
stretching from Afghanistan to Bengal 
This Muslim zone included North West 
Frontier Province, Multan, Sindh, Kashmir, 
Punjab, U. P, Bihar and Bengal. The 
second Mnshm zones consisted of Gujarat, 
Millwa and Khandesh. Wedged in 
between these two Muslim zones was 
the Hindu belt of territory represented by 
Rajputana and Central Provinces In the 
Deccan the Muslim Zone stretched from 
the Nerbuda to the Tnngabhadra river. 
This formed the Bahmani kingdom. The 
Hindu Zone stretched from the Tnngabhadra 
' river to the extreme south of India and 
formed the Vijaynagar empire This is a 
rough sketch of the Pakistan system of the 
fifteenth century. Let ns see how it 
worked in actual practice It is clear that 
the circumstances were \ery favourable for 
the working of the scheme of Pakistan 
The Muslims dominated Northern India 
The northern Muslim Zone included the 
fertile Indo Gangetic plains It had a fine 
lecruiting ground in the Punjab and the 


North West Frontier Province. Its economic 
resources were almost inexhaustible. It 
had a teeming population. The Maslims 
moreover occupied a commanding strategic 
position ; the Hindus wedged in between 
the Muslim Zone of Northern India and 
the Muslim Zone of Gujarat, Malrva and 
Khanesh could have been easily squeezed 
out of existence. The barren deserts of 
Rajputana and the wild highlands of 
Central India could not supply to the 
Hindus the economic resources, which are 
the sinews of war. From all points of 
view it appeared that the Hindu resistance 
would collapse under these unfavourable 
circumstances Yet the very danger of 
being annihilated called fortha superhuman 
effort on the part of the Hindus. In 
sheer self-defence the Rajputs turned their 
zone into a military state. The cultural 
and economic activities of the state were 
entirely subordinated to the military 
activities. With grim determination the 
'Rajputs carried on the war against their 
enemies. Rana Sanga, the ruler of 
Mewar, was able sometimes even to carry 
his plundering raids into the very heart, of 
the Delhi empire. The pressure of Rajput 
influence increased so much in Malwa that 
its ruler Mahmud II was compelled to 
appoint a Rajput — Medni Rao— as the Prime 
Minister. This alarmed the Muslims and 
the Muslim ruler of Gujarat came to the 
help of Mahmud while Rana Sapga came 
to the help of Medni Rao The Muslim 
forces were defeated. Mahmud was taken 
prisoner. He was restored to power and 
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thus Mahva came to be included in the 
sphere of influence of the Rajputs. But 
this perpetual struggle between the Hindu 
and Muslim States of Northern India 
weakened them so much that it paved the 
way for the foreign invasion of India 
under Babar. Babar defeated the Muslims 
at Panipat in 1526 and the Hindus at 
• Khanwa in 1527. Thus the results of the 
Pakistan movement were the perpetual 
religious wars, the subordination of the 
cultural and economic activities of the state 
to the militaiy activities and the destruc- 
tion of both the rival powers by a foreign 
power. But it was m the Deccan that 

the evil effects of the Pakistan movement 
* « 
came to be felt sharply The Vijayanagar 

empire was founded to preserve Hindu 
culture and civilization During the reign 
of Ala-ud-Din Khilji the Muslims had 
. destroyed the Hindu kingdoms. As" Sewell 
has put it, " Everything seemed to be 
leading up to but one inevitable end — the 
ruin and devastation of the Hindu 
-province, the annihilation of their old royal 
houses, the destiuction of their religion, 
their temples and their cities. All that 
die dwellers in the South held most dear 
seemed toterring to its fall.” It was to 
safeguard Hindu religion, honour and 
political power that Hart Har and Bukka 
laid the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar 
in 1936 on the banks of the Tungabha"dra. 
^ Facing this Hindu Kingdom was the 
A Muslim Bahmant Kingdo m. Thus 
commenced the religious wars of the 
Deccan which lasted for over 200 years 
and which involved in common ruin both 
the rival powers. These wars were waged 
with all the ferocity born of religious and 


racial antagonism. It was total warfare. 
Neither man, woman nor child was spared. 
Non-combatants and prisoners of war 
shared the same fate. The following 
examples illustrate the intensity and fero- 
city of the struggle. 

(i) The Hindu ruler Bukka crossed the 
Tungabhadra, captured the fort of Mudgal 
and put the garrison (800 Muslim troops) 
to the sword. The Muslim ruler Mohammad 
Shah I swore that he would not end the 
war against Vijaynagar until he had killed 
a hundred thousand Hindus. He invaded 
the Hindu territory at the head of a large 
force ' The Hindu army took shelter > n 
the strong fort of Vijaynagar. Mohammad 
Shah ordered that the scorched-earth 
policy should be followed. Thus the 
Hindu territory was ruthlessly pillaged ar.d 
400,000 Hindus — most of them being non- 
combatants — were put to the sword. 
After this 'blood-bath’ peace was 
concluded. 

(ii) The Muslim ruler Mujahid renewed 
the war against Vijaynagar. An Indecisive 
battle was fought, Mujahid however 
showed much generosity in dealing with 
the enemy. He spared the lives of 70,000 
Hindu prisoners of war. ’ This act o 
magnanimity was appreciated by the Hindus 
and good relations came to be established 
for some time between the two kingdoms- 

(iii) The struggle was renewed during 
the reigns of Feroz Shah and Ahmad Shah 
Wall. Ahmad ravaged the territories <d 
Vijaynagar and put to death 20,000 non- 
combatants. 

What was the effect of these incessant 
religious wars i The wars were fought 
with grim determination with the definite 
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object of annihilating the rival power It 
was total warfare and it involved utter 
disregard of the ordinary rules of warfare — 
the destruction of non combatants was a 
common feature of these atrocious wars 
The * scorched earth policy was followed 
systematically The result was that both 
the kingdom neglected their economic 
and cultural activities and devoted their 
energy entirely to the development of their 
military resources In short both kingdoms 
tended to become military states The 
Bahmam and the Vijaynagar kingdoms can 
boast of no renowned philosopher or 
eminent scholar and artist It was an age 
of military adventurers It was an age 
rich m deeds of valour but barren in those 
arts and crafts which add to the glory of 
mankind Both the kingdoms were well 
balarced and frittered away their energy 
and resources in fruitless wars of extermi 
z nation No state can continue to bear the 
strain of prolonged warfare In the end 
both the kingdoms ■ollapsed under the 
strain of continuous warfare for two 
centuries Vijaynagar was the first to go 
under When the Mughals established 
their empire in Northern India and the 
Rajput resistances collapsed the Muslim 
pressure increased in the Deccan and 
Vijaynagar was destroyed after the defeat 
of Tnhkota in 1-G65 The destruction of 
the flourishing city of Vijaynagar recalls 
to us the bombing of the moderan cities of 
Moscow, London Berlin and Hiroshima No 
mercy was shown to the vanquished Here is 
a graphic description of the destruction of 
Vijaynagar given by the historian Sewell — 
"The third day saw the beginning of 
^the end The victorious Mussalmans had 


baited on the field of battle for rest anti 


refreshment, but now they had reached 
the capital, and from that time forward for 
a space of five months Vijaynagar knew 


no rest The enemy had come to destroy, 
and they carried out their object relent 
lessly They, slaughtered the people 
without mercy, broke down the temples 
and palaces, and wreaked such savage 
vengeance on the abode of the kings that 
with the exception of a few great stone 
built temples and walls, nothing nqw 
remains but a heap of ruins to mark the 
spot where once the stately buddings 
stood They demolished the statues and 


even succeeded 
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the huge Narasimha monolith Nothing 
seemed to escape them They broke up 
the pavilions standing on the huge platform 
from which the kings used to watch the 
festivals and overthrew all the carved 
work They lit huge fires in the magnifi 
cently decorated buddings forming the 
temple of VitthaJaswami near the river 
and smashed its exquisite stone sculptures 
With fire and sword with -crowbars and 
axes they carried on day after day their 
work of destruction Never perhaps in 
the history of the world has such havoc 
been wrought and wrought so suddenly 
on so splendid a city, teeming with a 
wealthy, and industrious population in the 
full plenitude of prosperity one day, and 
on the next se zed, pillaged and reduced 
to ruins amid scenes of savage massacre 
and horrors beggaring descnpt on 

But the Muslims had won a phyrnc 
victory The Muslim kingdoms too broke 
down under the strain oT prolonged warfare 
and shortly afterwards were swept an ay 
before the sweeping tide of Mughal 
conquests Pakistan in short spelt disaster 
(or both tho Hmdu and Moal.m kioploL 
and wrought havoc The evnpr.mo.,. 
proved a d.smal fa, tare P mem 



THE PRIMARY TEACHER’S PLIGHT 

By Mk. N. A. SHAH 


< « T 1P0N the education of the people 
vj of this country the fate of this 
country depends.” The White Paper on 
post-war expansion of the British system 
of education opens with these words 
England is spending about Rs. 32-2 per 
head of population on education. India is 
spending less than 9 annas per head. If 
Britain needed the admonition cited above, 
what about India ? 

India must rouse herself and reorganise 
the whole system of education. But 
whatever the system, the predominant 
factor in the success of all education is 
the quality of the teacher. It is a 
notorious fact that the teaching profession 
in this country is miserably paid. 

As early as 1877, primary teachers 
began on a salary of Rs. 15 and finished 
with Rs. 60. At that time post-masters, 
sub inspectors of police and head-clerks 
of the education department received 
Rs. 60 at the end of their services. The 
maximum limit for them has gone up and 
now' stands at double or treble the original 
figure. On the other hand, the grade of 
the primary teacher is reduced from 
Rs. 15—60 to Rs. 15—40. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolla, who was in 
.charge of education in 1919, introduced 
the time scale and raised the maximum to 
Rs. 75 and at the same time introduced 
the selection ‘grade. Those who had 
received the first year training were’ started 
on Rs. 15, those who had 2 years training 
on Rs. 20 and those who had passed the 
Vernacular Final were given Rs. 25. 
Mr. Satire and Dr. Paranjape, two leaders 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, felt 


that the salaries given to the primary 
teachers were too low and so they issued a 
plan. According to their plan, the fin* 
year trained teacher was to get Rs. 30, 
the second year trained Rs. 35 and those 
who had passed the vernacular final were . f 
to be given a start of Rs. 40 and the t 
ceiling fixed for all was Rs. 80. Besides 
those who were taken up to the selection 
grade were to rise up to Rs. 100. 

Dr. Paranjape became the Minister of ^ 
Education in 1921. He was very 
enthusiastic in the beginning and some 
teachers were started on the newly 
recommended scale. He also promised to 
introduce the full scheme in coarse of 
time. But, with the passage of time, his 
enthusiasm waned ; and under the guidance 
of Mr. Hesketh, he struck at the very 
roots of education. Training schools were 
closed down in many districts. The 
course was cut down from 3 to 2 years. 
The number of fresh students to be 
admitted was also reduced. Entrance 
examination was abolished and admission 
was given on the basis of selection. The 
method of selection introduced the 
pernicious element of communalism. 

The Primaty Education Act was passed * 
in 1923. Under this Act the whole , 
responsibility — financial and administrative — 
devolved on Municipalities • and ■ Local 
Boards. The District and Local* Boards 
became responsible for the spread' of - 
education and making it compulsory- 
Early in 1921, the grades of all public 
servants were revised. The. revised scale of 
P«y for primary teachers heralded thei r 
difficulties. Under the revised scheme, * 
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special allowance for presence was 
introduced in spite of protests from 
primary teachers This allowance generated 
jealousy amongst them 

Then followed the period of retrench- 
ment Educational grants given to local 
bodies were cut down This led to « 
stoppage of allowance for presence -But 
they were assured that when the cut in 
grants was restored the allowance would 
be renewed Bearing this in mind the 
pension contribution paid into government 
continued to include pension contribution 
based on allowance for presence 

The Congress Ministry during its regime 
passed the resolution No 99 on 
4th October 1938 They did restore the 
education grants but they cancelled 
allowance for presence without making a 
relative increase in salaries This step led 
to grave unrest amongst primary teachers 
It led to the appointment of the Moos 
Paranjape committee to enquire into their 
grievances 

1 The Moos Paranjape Committee recom 
mended that all those who received the 
allowance for presence during the previous 
years should get it and it should be 
termed personal pay This recommendation 
was accepted and the government by their 
resolution No 72 dated 18th October 1938 
recommended to all the local boards that 
personal pay be given to primary teachers 
Unfortunately most of the local boards 
refused to sanction the personal pay and 
thus set aside the government resolution 
Later the “ More Committee was 
appointed This committee was asked to 
investigate the problem of training the 
primary teachers But it tvent beyond its 
19 


terms of reference and recommended that 
trained teachers_ may be given Rs 25 to 40 
This recommendation was at once accepted 
by the government and as a result of it, 
teachers who got Rs 60'“about 70 years 
back now get only Rs 40 

The existing position bears the only 
explanation that the authorities responsible 
for education do not regard it as a service 
of any real public importance The 
Sargent report states , 1 The average pay 

of primary teachers in government schools 
is Rs 27 per month and in private schools 
it is generally lower, in one large province 
the average pay less than Rs 10 per month ” 
In 1942 the Central Advisory Board of 
Education appointed a committee to 
consider the whole question of recruitment, 
training and conditions of service for 
teachers Tins committee recommended 
that the minimum national scale for 
teachers in Junior Basic (primary) schools 
should be Rs 30—1—35—3 (biennially)— 
50 per month, the same scale is recom 
mended both for men and women The 
committee regard it as essential that 
teachers of village schools should have free 
houses , where this is not possible 10 per, 
cent should be added to their salaries ■ 
This scale may be increased up to 50 per 
cent to meet the needs of areas' where 
the cost of living or other factors 
necessitate a more generous scale, that is, 
in Delhi -or one of the provincial capitals 
the initial salary may be raised to Rs 45 
and the maximum to Rs 75 The 
committee was further of the opinion that 
all recognised teaching service should 
ultimately become pensionable and that ‘ 
where no pension funds ( exist or can be 
expected to exist in the near future contri 
butory provident funds should at once be 
established on the basis of 50 per cent 
contribution from the teacher and the 
balance from the employer 

A national government appears to be in 
the offing and let us hope Education will 
receive the priority ,t deserves under it 



WELLS: A MODERN PROPHET . 


By Mr. A. B. 


t » x— v WELLS finds himself like 

l ~\ . v *~J , Hamlet commissioned to 
set aright a time that has gone out of 
joint. He thinks that this world of ours 
is Just a dirty hole peopled by dirty, 
ignorant men. The social order which 
prevails now is one which Wells can 
never brook. He finds that man has 
again become a mere plaything at the 
mercy of chance. Things are again 
happening at haphazard. Everything has 
got out of control. Things have got so 
far out of control that we merely looked 
on with helpless submission as two of the 
bloodiest and most horrible wars in history 
came swooping down upon us. With its 
stupid and meaningless patriotism and its 
eternal chatter about nationalism, humanity 
is on the very verge of wrecking world 
civilization altogether. The division of the 
world Into small nations which are perpe- 
tually at loggerheads, they know not why,' 
1- a most nonsensical one. Why not we 
st Mid to'gether? What if we flung over- 
b wd our foreign policies and petty 
jealousies and silly ambitions of world 
domination ? Is it right and proper to 
oppress the weak ? After all no good 
purpose 5s served by making a war and 
destroying many lives and wasting much 


material. War is mere 'senseless destruc- 
tion begotten of blind hatred and ignorance. 

And Wells hates all wars and all 
militarists just like Gandbiji. He has 
written bulky books to show how silly a 
thing is to make war and how stupid a 
creature is a militarist. In "The Outline 
of History " (a very balky book with 
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plenty of pictures) he has piled the gt eat 
war-mongers of the world with ridicule. 
He makes Alexander and Caesar and 
Napoleon very silly and ridiculous. He 
wants to cure the world of its war-mania. 
And in "The Shape of Things to Come 
he prophesies a world free of the cuts* 
of war. He makes it a very delectable 
land and leaves it to work its effect upon 
us. If we once give up cur fondness for 
war we will be able to dispense with the 
huge armies and navies and armament 
factories and we will nnd plenty of time 
and money to spend on useful ends. 

War is not the only ugly aspect of 
modern life against which H. G. Wells 
rants and raves. He takes very strorg 
exceptions to the way in which our 
economic problems are handled. Man’s 
dominion over money is incomplete- 
Money is just an untamed wild animal. 
It is perpetually getting out of control 
The last economic depression is a very 
good example to show that man lad made 
a mess with money. Wells is for making* 
money a willing and obedient slave of roan 
This is after all a minor aspect when 
compared to the other economic ills of 
the world. Wells (like any of us) I s 

horrified at the scandalous stupidity p f 
modern man which allows such a horrible 
demon as capitalism to go at large »n J 
work havoc at will. Again and again 
his writings he reverts to this theme. The 
only spell which will exorcise this dimon 
out of our xvorld, according to Wells is 
Socialism. But Wells himself is not quit 1 ’ 
sure of the type of Socialism that he 
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wants At one moment he would 
advett.se the Fabian brand of Socialism, 
only to revert to an attack against it the 
next moment He is a very queer figure 
and one has hr. misgivings as to the fact 
whether after half a century of writings 
and prophecies he himself is sure of 
the type of Socialism he wants He is 
qmte definite that he wants Socialism but 
of what type ’-that let the mood of the 
moment settle He does not like the 

Mai man communism, he does not like the 
Russian Bolshevism In " The Shape o 
Things to Come ’ he has few l.md words 
for Joseph Stalin 

The ideal world of Wells is a world 
completely free of the threat of war where 
Wellsian Socialism pre\ ails Bat this alone 
will not satisfy lnm He docs not want 
any crowned heads or tonsured one either 
to molest the piping times of peace that 
are to be He does not want Rny conflict 
mg and intolerant religions in his newT 
Utopia If you want any religion in the 
new world you can choose the Wellsian 
breed Tor Wells in his variety is also a 
bit of a religion maker What that 
religion is you will not easily find out 
In "The Outline of History' he would 
speak of the Kingdom of God and else- 
where of a strange and nebulous God to 
whom we all owe allegiance Bat one 
woqjd not be very wrong if one sa>s that 
his religion like that of the Chinese 
followers of Confucius is one of good 
conduct He wants the citizens of his 
ideal world to be tidy and prosperous He 
wants them to be healthy They are to lo\ e 
each other and avoid all bickering and 
probably they are to grow no beards also 


He wants -thus to bridle the dangerous 
horse of modern civilization which is 
getting out of hands and bolting just as 
John Gilpin’s horse bolted away with that - 
worthy He wants to save hummity 
seated on this wild and refractory horse 
from being dashed against the pavements 
as the wild horse makes its fearful antics 
This is what one makes out of the 
self contradictory views and statements of 
Herbert George Wells who has never 
enjoyed a reputation for the sweet virtue 
of consistency A rotting and sinful 
world beget* a ^prophet and this sinful 
and rotting world has begat H G Wells 
This sinful and rotting world of ours has 
set many other wise people thinking 
in recent times but it has begat only 
one Wells This world set the fat 
and jolly Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
thinking, it set the lean and lank Bernard 
Shaw thinking , it set the pugmcious 
Hilaire Belloc thinking But none of these 
became a prophet, at least to any notable 
extent But if you open Gardiner’s 
"Prophets, Priests and Kings” you will 
meet both Shaw and Chesterton Obviously 
0 ey are neither kings nor priests They 
are there because they are considered 
prophets You will look' round for the 
prophet of the true breed and you won’t 
find him there If you want to meet him 
you will have to open another book of 
Gardiner’s and that is "The Pillars of 
Society" One wonders what kind of a 
pillar H G Wells is to modern society* 
He is concerned more with the shaking 
down of the pillars of society and 
erecting of new ones than anybody else m 
the modern world This odd thing (I mean 
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the absence of Wells in the array ol Gardiner’s 
*’ Prophets. Priests and Kings") is to be 
accounted for by the fact that Wells develop* 
ed prophetic proclivities n a bit late in life. 

Wells is quite unlike Belloc or Chester- 
ton. These latter two are just like any 
of us. We all belong to that cheerful 
fraternity of souls which believes that 
happiness is to be had by looking back 
and not by looking forward. Our Garden 
of Eden lies at the back of us We 
yearn for the cheerful days that are never 
more to come. Our Golden Age is a 
past age. But Wells being a prophet of 
the true stamp spurns {he past as ugly and 
imperiously points lorward to the future. 
His Golden Age is to come. 


The psychology of prophets is very 
simple. They are ‘very downright people 
and Wells is no exception. He has got 
only two colours at his disposal. He 
can paint in black and also when it suits 
him in white. The past and present he 
has smeared with black. He is busy 
whitewashing the future. And as in the 
case of the great prophets no man ts 
divided in his mind about H. G. Wells. 
People either think him a very devil or 
they think him the herald of a new 
world order and fall at his feet and 
worship him straight. People generally 
lose their heads aver H. G. Wells. To 
some Wells is panacea; to others Wells 
is anathema. 


Literary Talents of the Indian Civilians' 

By Mr. R. SAT AKOP AN, ha, BL. - * 


T HE Indian Civilian 'belongs to a 
brotherhood three and a half centuries 
old. .This Order has witnessed a longer 
number of years and greater vicissitudes of 
life than has been the case with any other 
. civil service in the wotld. From a petty 
Writer in the service of the East India 
Company, the Indian Civil Servant has 
risen up to occupy most of the distinguished 
and coveted posts Under the Crown. One 
Civilian, Sir f John Shore later Lord 

Teignmouth, became even" the Governor- 
General of India. Except for the three 
• major Presidencies of Madras, Bombay p n d 
Bengal the Civilians are invariably the 
Governors of the . rest. Four Indian 
Civilians have been raised to the British 


Peerage, Lords Lawrence, Macdonnel, * 
Meston and Hailey. Lord Metcalfe “had 
the three greatest Dependencies of the / 
British Crown successively entrusted to hi* 
care. The Indian Civilian started thus as 
a petty merchant, shook the pagoda tree, 
turned a soldier and finally stumbled into 
an Empire in India which is the brightest 
jewel in the British diadem. He can hold 
any post from the 1 assistant collector of 
revenue to the governor of a ^province, 
from a political agent over frontier tribes 
to the political adviser to the Crown 
Representative, from the chief justice to 
the bishop.’ Thus he gains an experience 
which is as varied as it is wide and he'is 
thus m a position to know « good many 
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things about the count# of hts adoption 
Whatever may be said about the work in 
other spheres of this 1 institution which 
built up the British rhj, the British Civil 
Service/ in India’, there can be no two 
opinions on a more selfless, more outstand 
mg and a more glorious work that the 
Indian Civilian has left behind him m the 
sands of time They are the various 
literary" monuments that stand four square 
to all the winds that have raged against 
him m subsequent years His love of 
India had inspired them his brilliant 
intellect had made them possible, and it 
was a praiseworthy conspiracy between i 
keen insight and a large heart 

Such works are marked, by certain 
characteristics They are first and foremost 
concerned with Indian subjects and 
problems Secondly they are of a serious 
and scholarly nature Thirdly they are, 
what Ruskin calls, ‘ books of all times 
Fourthly they bear the impress of a lifelong 
research, started when first set foot in 
India and concluded long after retirement 
Some of the books are the results of 
nearly forty and more years of persistent 
research But, fifthly, such outputs have 
not been uniform From 1601 to 1772 
he was a pure trader, from 1772 to 1833 
he dealt with both trade and politics, till 
1921 he was an administrator and the 
transfer of India to the Crown in 1838 
made not a great difference to him From 
1921 began a slow transfer of responsibility 
, to popular hands The 193 j Act is the 
next of the stages to the prom sed goal of 
the Dominion Status of the Westminister 
variety Of these four stages he was 
' hterarlly ” at his best m the third period 


when he was ' monarch of all he surveyed 
with his rights and responsibilities none to 
dispute The reasons are not far to seek 
for this lack of uniformity 

Three events affected the ICS more 
than any other thing The first and the 
earliest was the introduction of the merit 
system He was the first in the woild to 
enter by the ‘competitive ’ door, and 
even the British Civil Service was sealed 
of the evils of nepotism only later This 
introduction of the merit principle sounded 
a welcome death knell to the palmy dajs 
of patronage The second was the 
Indiamzation of the services especially the 
ICS the premier service of them all 
It broke the principle that not only the 
control but also the agents of control were 
to be the exclusive monopoly of the 
ruling race The third was the mtroduc 
tion of responsible government m 1921 
which closed the ‘ Golden age of the 
Indian Bureaucracy It began happily the 
slow replacement of the ' superintendence, 
direction and control ’ of the ‘ Moghul of 
Whitehall’ by the popular ministers at 
Delhi and the provinces 

Of these periods and incidents it is idle 
to expect literary talents of a high order 
m the patronage days Selected mostly 
lor reasons other than pure merit 
intellectual pre eminence can hardly be 
expected to prevail among them Thfe 
competitive system naturally produced men 
of the very best calibre Their intellectual 
ability found extra scope ip literary 
pursuits Tht. introduct on ol the com 
petitive system synchronised with the 
transftr of India from the Company to the 
Crown This dosed the troublous times 
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of the Company days. Empires had been 
rising and falling and Writers wrote with 
a sword by their side. The Company 
itself had been straggling for existence 
first and for mastery later, and it is 
therefore difficult to expect the civil 
servants of the company to turn to serious 
scholarly researches. Thirdly the love of 
India which could mature in the quiet 
soil of the post*mutiny period could not 
be expected in the get-rich-quick days of 
the company. Douglas Dewar in his 
Bygone Days in India ( 1922 ) advances 
another reason for this paucity, that 
the company’s servants were overworked 
and undetpaid Therefore such of master- 
minds as produced works of a very high 
order like Montstuart Elphinstone, Sir Henry 
Elliot, Henry Thomas Colehrook, Sir Alfred 
Lyall may be said to have proved the 
exceptions. 

The sixty years from 1838 may be said 
to be the best of the three and a half 
centuries. There was a golden harvest of 
literary endeavours. Robert Sewell, Vincent 
Smith, Sir William Hunter are names to 
corjure with. Taking any side of the 
Indian picture we find the civilians in the 
forefront. Some of those who founded and 
took an abiding interest in the growth of 
the- Indian National Congress were the 
Indian Civilians In ethnology, epigraphy, 

- ‘ ornothology, economics, histoiy, philology 

the religions ami religious loies of India — 
practically in every sphere of literary 
action we find the names of the Indian 
civilians only. They are the pioneers in 
; the field. The reasons are not far to seek. 
The competition — wallahs were very brainy 
men as a class. Their keenness of 


perception combi rfed with mastery of style ' 
was responsible for such pieces of masterly 
and monumental workmanship. The ! 

conditions for such research were also, 
secondly, favourable. Times had quietened- 
The map of India had taken a permanent 
shape. The civilians were assured of a 
safe and quiet future. They ruled over a 
“ loyal and law-abiding people.” The food 
interest in all that concerned India j 
manifested itself in an eager enquiry intO^ 
her past. The materials they needed they 
could command from their offical position 
and it cannot be said that they were over-' 
worked They made precedents and did 
not have an over-inquisitive secretariat and . 
a burdening mass of rules and regulations 
over their heads in those days of slow ( 
travels and tedious marches. They chose 
his vocation and worked on their hobby* 
The results were marvellous. 

But now it must be said there has -been 
a decline. No single reason . can be 
assigned for that. Perhaps the truth H« s 
in and between a variety of causes. - fir® 1 
of all many of the civilians could not 
reconcile themselves to the trend of events : 
following the August Declaration of 191?- 1 

They had worked under a feeling that the 
welfare of the Indian masses was a solemn 
trust left under their care by the inscrU* | 
tabic ways ol the divine Providence, *nd 
they could not visualise that the fulfilment 
of such a high responsibility is more 80 
possible under popular ministets Up 10 
the end of 1923 one in six retired on the 
proportinate pension and one in ten «P 
till 1930. Premature retirement became 3 
rule and the U. P, Government reported in 
1921 that, 
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There arc distinct signs that tho Services ore 
losing their former keenness. Since they have no 
longer have tho power of shaping policy to tho 
extent which they had; they no longer fool that 
tho progress of tho country depends ^ on their 
efforts nor indeed that any efforts are likely to 
have abiding results. 

Under such a~ feeling tt is difficult to 
expect scholarly research to flourish at 
least to the extent it did under the pre- 
Montford days Many expressed themselves 
that the romance of the Indian- Civil 
Service has become a memory oi the past 
As Mr, Hilton Brown, late of the I C. S , 
put it in' his book Disu/iss "There is no 
civil service now ; the old service is dead 
and that too without any decent interment.” 
It cannot be said, as Douglas Dewar said 
of the company’s civil servants, that they 
are overwoiked to-day. Much of his work 
has been shifted -4o other shoulders. But 
that he is much immersed in the desk 
work is proved by the endeavours of the 
Marquess of Linlithgow who in one of his 
broadcast speeches said to the district 
officers that one of the first duties of his 
viceroyalty would be to discover how 
"you may be relieved. ... of some part 
of your desk work. . , ", so that they 

may spend it among the people 

It cannot be advanced as a serious reasoning 
that with the advent of Boses, Ramans, Sircars 
the Indian civilians have receded to the 
background, and that they have left the 
field clear to such professional masterminds 
in the research sphere. Nor can it be 
said that subjects for original research 
have f been exhausted in India, or at any 
Tate so far as ^he civilian ranks are con- 
cerned. Research cannot be compartmen- 
talised into Civilian and non-civilian and 
probing into India’s past cannot be claimed 


to be a monopoly of one sect or division. 
Can it be said that the civilian has ceased 
to love India? No Difference there might 
be in the degree of love but a bit of 
indifference to India's past cannot be 
called a .dislike' of the land which has 
done no harm. Or can it be that be is 
not very much interested in the people 
who have begun to question his ways of 
government ? Or could it be that the 
seeds of racial discord which have been 
sown in the early years especially since 
the Mutiny have borne unwanted fruits to 
the disgust and despair of the civilian that 
he is driven to bide his time of set vice 
and wait for the happy days of furlough 
and retirement after the long years of exile 
in a strange land ? As the Marquess of 
Zetland wrote in 1928, "In the days 
when non-co-operation was at its height, 
the members of the I C S fought their 
lone battle away in the Districts. . . 
mentally a prey to that brooding 
atmosphere of hostility and unreasoning 
hate which dried up the very springs of 
a man’s joy in living" And naturally 
the joys of literary research are hkely to 
get ‘ dried up ’ with it. 

Another reason which is advanced f 0 r 
the paucity of literary pursuits is the time 
taken to digest the cartload of codific- 
ations which bind his activities now- - 

Codifications in the form of Manuals have 
invaded every branch of the administration. 
They are useful no doubt as a means of 
simplifying and unifying the increasingly 
complex work and systematising the * 
administration as a whole but the 
frightening amount of codifications are" 
sufficient to kiil the initiative, resource * 
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and independence of any man. Rt. Hon 
Edwin Montagu observed ibis even as late 
as 1913 while introducing the budget on 
the floor of the Commons. He said that 
“ every year sees an increase in the 
inflexible rules laid down for the guidance 
of all grades of officers. ... I have heard 
of an officer who said that when he 
joined the service a small volume of rules 
was sufficient to guide him when he went 
to camp ; now he has to pack a 
portmanteau with codes of regulation." v 
Thus “line upon linej precept upon 
precept, they have limited independence 
There is less scope lor individual initiative 
and the officer of government has become 
more the interpreter of rules and regula- 
tions." Naturally this ought to have 
gone orTsincreasing and this code-bound 
civilian lost also with other initiatives, 
the initiative to undertake research into 
India's past. 

What about tbe future? Though it may 
not be possible for the civil setvant of 
the future to engage himself in research 


in the same way as did his predecessors, 
lie has still an important part to play 
which should not be lost sight of. There 
is many a problem in which only a person 
who has life lo,, K worked al the w heel is 
capable of llre last ”™ 1 ' With 

. . wi( ) c experience of men and affairs, he 
' d,» W freely nr°n . h '« 

1 The universities are beginning 

UnoWlMB • ( ,he held of research 

10 f* „ e hound to P<»r » <"«" 
an the future than 1" P”*- Th ' 
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and it is 'expected that in future they will ; 
be sent to the universities in turn for j 
training on important lines and not to v j 
England which happily the war situation 
has stopped. Research into important 
aspects of the administration is being 
taken into hand, and it will not be an 
excellent work if the research student has 
only the published and the printed 
materials in the dull drab of the libraries 
at his disposal to draw out a thesis. 

It is here that the civilian can play the 
most useful part. He can be co-opted 
with a research student and both _can 
work under the university professor.' ‘The 
civilian will bring to bear upon his work 
his knowledge of the working of the 
administration and the research student will 
inflruse his broad idealogies upon the 
subject which no service under the govern- 
ment would have dimmed. The practical 
experience of the administrator can be yoked 
to the enterprise of the research scholar, 
both working under the aegis of university- 
The civilian dees not have sufficient leisure 


credited with sufficient first hand informa- 
tion on the subject chosen for him- 
Each can pool the strength and the 
weakness of the other and i n 'this* way 
excellent work can be done. The public 
services would be carried into an ampler 

... o CO« tmp l alion „ nd re(le5um abOT , 
soaal purpose. ft add , o ^ 
of ‘I.e umversily A( sjme 

Z . *'? bri "S «» dm cool uA 
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British Cabinet’* Mission to India 

T HREE Members of the British Cabinet 
are coming out to India to continue 
and complete the task undertaken by the 
recent Parliamentary Delegation to this 
country This is a welcome decision which 
shows that the Labour Government is 
ahvp to the urgency and importance of 
implementing the pledges which hav^ 
long remained a dead letter "Tt is some 
thing* that they realise that the situation 
would deteriorate if prompt action is not 
fallen fnala is itr a ifgdung' arums’ «nn? 
any further delay or provocation would b& 
definitely dangerous 

We are glad that Lord Pethick Lawrence, 
the Secretary of State for India, whoss 
sympathy for this country is so well known, 
will lijmself lead the mission Sir Stafforq 
Cupps, his colleague, with his experience 
of 1942, n an invaluable asset Thb 
third member of the mission is Mr A V 
Alexander, a top ranking official of th^ 
Labour Party who may be expected t& 
throw in the weight of his authority i n 
favour of any liberal scheme for India 
It -would be unfortunate if even s 0 
responsible and authoritative a body should 
go back without a definite achievement t Q 
their credit And we are glad to ba\ e 
the Prime Minister’s assurance 'that th e 
mission is clothed with suftictent authority 
to iraplemert its decisions For as th e 
Winchester Guardian warns 

Thla tlwo n loc sion has to bo taken whether 
In ban partlca ogreo or not While tl o \iow 
t ailing Indiana will govern the ihapo of ll, 0 
settW ant British advic® will presumably suppo rt 
any •olutton which does not roqu ro partition Q f 
In lia 

And the Secretary of State has doi ie 
well to add 

We go rfaly to translate British promises a^d 
pledges into action Wo do not Book to provi | 0 
anything incompatible with the freedom of Inq ltt 
to control her own affairs W e ore detonmn C( j 
to do cterythlng in our power to bring abc, n j 
orreoment and enable India to frame a n ow 
conutitutiOQ 

India is in an expectant mood and her 
leaders are anxious to help the authority 
20 ^ 


m all possible ways if only a settlement 
could be reached without violence or 
recrimination "The Labour Government 
must act boldly if Britain is not to be 
virtually at war with India' as the Afed> 
Leader organ of the Independent Labour 
Party, truly says 

“Tho right of India to independence! must bo 
recognised without equivocation , the editorial adds 
Tho threo Cabinet Ministers should leave at onco 
With authority to transfer ru/o immccl atoly to 
India s trusted leaders Pr 3on doors should bo~ 
opened tomorrow morning tooiery Indian gaoled 
Tor differences arising from India s fght for 
Independence and jnunedjste preparations should 
bo mode to withdraw British armed forces from 
India Only by drastic action on thosso lines can 
wo bo saved 'from a conflict which will disgrace 
tho Labour Government anil bring untold disaster 
to ourseKcs and tho East 


Labour Government’s India Policy 

The Prime Minister has done well to 
clarify the position m respect of the 
Cabinet s forthcoming Mission to India 


Speaking in the House of Commons on 
March 15, Mr Attlee declared that jt 
was the Government’s intention to give 
the Mission as free a hand as possible 
This is good For it ‘was the lack of 
such authority and the frequent need for 
" instructions from Home that led to 
Cnpps’ failuie 

Referring to the Opposition’s demand 
that minority rights should not be ignored, 
Mr Attlee made it clear that a minority, 
however powerful should not be allowed 
to impede the nation’s progress 


„ j , 1. oi iiia rignts oi me m non ties 

and tho minorities should bo ab/o to live free 
from fear Oa the other hand, we cannot allow 
a minority to place their veto oa tho advance of 
a majority You cannot make Indians responsible 
for governing themselves nudist tho game time 
retain over hero tl e responsibil ty for treatment 
be! “f 10 ” 1 * 0 ’ and P ower '* of intervention on then 

That is the correct positron for a 
democrat And it is a position too that 
Lord Samuel maintained with great 
eloquence and vigour against Tory 
intransigence at the Round Table Conference 

It is comforting to be told that 
Government will not be content wit! 
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merely asking for an agreed solution. 
Mr. Butler, who opened the debate, 
promised 'active assistance in facilitating 
such agreement. 

I ishowM H\it> to rntiko tt clear that vto aro not 
only definitely pledged to ncecpt ony solution which 
commends Itself to Indian opinion but that it is 
Mopfonticn.lly in our own interest to bring about 
a radical improvement in the situation which is 
ono of utmost gravity. 

In a spirited appeal to Indian and British 
leaders Prof. Laski has also pointed out that no 
minotity Interest, however important, should 
be allowed to take up an attitude in which 
it sought, for the achievement of its whole 
programme, to break the purpose for 
which the Cabinet Committee had come to 
India before discussions actually began. 

“This is the eleventh hour”, asserted 
Prof. "Laski earnestly, 

and fit such a time it behoves Indians of ovory 
creed to remember that tho most urgent matter 
Is preservation of the unity of India which ie tho 
vital eourco of its strength. 

Congrats and tho Cabinet Decision 
. There is no doubt the Prime Minister’s , 
speech in the. House of Commons has 
> helped to create the right atmosphere for 
the ensuing negotiations. Past experience 
.has bred some suspicion of British, 
intentions and even some well-known 
leaders expressed their misgivings as to 
the outcome of the proposed visit. But 
Gandhijl promptly advised the country to 
suspend judgment. And Mr. Attlee’s 
speech has had the desired effect. The 
Congress President has reciprocated this 
gesture ol goodwill and Pandit Nehru has 
welcomed the new "tone and approach." 
But expressions of goodwill and friend- 
liness cannot take one very far by 
themselves. As Moulaua Azad reminds us : 

Tho roal problem to bo tackloil now do 03 not 
concern theoretical principles, but actual practice, 
and from this future results will naturally flow. 

It is with a view to facilitate this 
practical work that the Congress Working 
Committee, on the advice of Mahatma 
Gandhi, has ‘appointed a small "ad hoc" 
Committee consisting of the Congress 
President, Pandit Nehru and Sardar, Patel 
to carry , on actual negotiations with the 
'British Cabinet delegation. * 


Congresi Majorities fit the Provinces 

As we go to press the results of 
Elections in U. P. and Bilnr show that 
Cungress commands absolute majorities in 
these Provinces. In U. P. Congress has 
captured 140 seats in a house ol 228 
while in Bihar Congress has won 98 seats 
ns against the League’s 34 in a house 
of 152.* 

The same is the story in other Provinces. 
The Frontier Province, which is suppo set * 
to be the pivot of the Pakistan Empire 
has a full fledged-Congress Government. , 
Dr Khan’s position is unchalleqgeable- 
In spite of the hectic activities of 

Mr Jinnah and his henchmen in , 
Punjab, there is a Coalition Government • 
with the Unionist Khazir as Chief Minister-.,' 
Assam, which for some unaccountable 
reason Mr.' Jinnah ^includes in his Pakistan, 
has installed a Congress Ministry. Only in 
Sind there is a League Ministry, but that, 
as every one knows, is a gift of the 
Governor and its existence is precarious. 

AH this is an ironic commentary 
the League’s claim. But Mr. Jinnah 'now 
says that -he is not so much concerned 
with the elections as with the final goal 
_ of Pakistan 1 

C.R's Withdrawal 

“Now that the urgent job of selections 
for the legislature is all over let me leave 
ll 6 * cene, ‘* wrole Mr. Rajagopalachari to 

Mahatma Gandhi at Poona on February 
21. C.R’s reason for withdrawal fro® 
election is that his decision to, work 
unmindful of his critics is not worthwhile 
and he must give it up. 

Many will deplore this unfortunate end of 
a crisis that has been 'brewing in Madras 
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politics for some time past For friends 
and foes alike admit CRs special and 
outstanding gifts for Parliamentary leader- 
ship And at no time are his courage 
and initiative and statesmanship more 
necessary than now when far reaching 
changes in our constitution are imnendmg 
There is no doubt that South India will 
be the poorer for his retirement from 
Parliamentary Ufe 

We say Parliamentary life advisedly, for 
his role as guide, philosopher and friend, 
in the public life of the country, roust 
continue uninterrupted A seasoned politi- 
cian like C R knows .the vicissitudes of 
public life and can accept the inevitable 
with philosophic resignation and even with 
- a touch nf cheerfulness For C R is at 
heatt a scholar and a recluse and can now 
return to his favourite studies with alacrity 
It is strange tVat Gandhiji s well 
intentioned encomium on C R should have 
had an effect the very opposite of what 
he had intended Yet the reaction is not 
ununderstandable In recent years C R 
his had to contend with more than one 
fiction Orthodox congressmen could not 
reconcile therostKes to^ his attitude to the 
1942 struggle nor shallow his Pakistan 
pill ur defiance of Congress discipline A 
bold 'and Intrepid leader must sometimes 
face the penalties of divided counsel 

Ytt his critics no less than his friends 
will always look to him as to an elder 
*t tcsraan for guidance in the coming 
months if not tvithin, yet outside the 
legislature He can never forsake the 
cause of the Congress or the country 
This, as a contemporary rightly points out, 
is particularly necessary at a time when a 
Cabinet Mission is expected to visit this 
1 countiy as plenipotentiaries of the British 
Government to negotiate a settlement with 
1 the Indian peoj le It is one thing to 
withdraw from a provincial election, but 
quite a different thing for a man ' of Ins 
calibre and experience to retire from 
pohtics altogether before* the country 
achieves its freedom 


The Revolt of Ihe R I H 
Tfie orgy of violence and hooliganism 
that has disgraced Bombay and Calcutta 
and other cities m connection with the 
so called meeting of the ratings of the 
Royal Indian Navy has been rightly 
condemned by all responsible leaders. 
Gandhiji has tried to arpue Mrs Aruna 
Asaf All out of her indifference to the 
ethics of violence or non violence Sardar 
Patel intervened to advise the ratings to 
surrender and lay down their arms, while 
Pandit Nehru who flew to the scene of 
danger had no hesitation in telling the 
people that "India has no use for violence 
jn her struggle for freedom " 

*• If I am BatisGod that violence is necessary 
to win tho freedom of India I shall ho tho first 
to gi\o tho call \ said Pundit Nehru “and 
I will corao out oponly with such a call but 
l am at present satisfied that non violence can 
still holp India to march rapidly on to freedom ” 
Now that order 1 is been restored it is 
necessary to enquire into the why and 
wherefore of all this trouble Why did 
the rating*, so eflicient in war time, and 
habitually so loyal and disciplined at all 
times, turn against their own officers ? It 
is worth enquiring into to avoid a fresh 
outbreak Now, nobody could defend 
all that has happened in Bombay and 
Karachi But one should remember that 
the strike itself was the symptom of a 
malady If the Government are wise 
they will treat the malady and not 
confine themselves to the symptoms 
That malady is the ill treatment of the. 
men by the Government and their officers, 
says Maulana Azad the Congress President 
For 150 >cars or longer tl o Indian eervicea 
haw been subject to this diaenm natory treatment 
J»ow that India has come of ago and In bans 
generally ara 1 eenlj cogs clous of national dignity 
an 1 self respect, racial discrimination is v«Sry 
keenly felt and resente 1 It is qmto obvious 
from tlo facta as they bavo been reported that 
In Han mtlng3 of tho It I N went on strike aa 
the result of »l nt tl ey considered was a 
gmt utous ms lit to national selfrcepoct 

It is represented that their grievances 
are re ' and their demands just Hence 
^^for immediate enejuuy a , d 

,^\ l\ 
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The Food Situation 

The threat of another famine, far 
• exceeding in scale the disastrous Bengal 
famine o! 1943, was foreshadowed by 
spokesmen of the Government in the 
Central Assembly. This revelation, coupled 
with the plans for meeting the dire situation, 
came as a rude shock to an unsuspecting 
public which had counted on the prospects 
of a peaceful aftermath of the war. Lord 
Wavell’s dramatic dash to the drought 
affected areas and the urgent despatch of 
the Food delegation to England and 
America give us a measure of the 

seriousness of the situation. The Viceroy 
lost no time in contacting the leaders of 
political parties to co-operate with Govern- 
ment in their efforts to save the people 
from starvation. Lord Wavell himself in 
his broadcast outlined certain measures 
which have since come into operation. 
Discussing the food problem in the 
Hctrijan , Gandhiji advised the people not 
. to oppose useful Government measures: 

Increased rations will mean that we will bo left 
without any food whatsoever before tho next 
, harvest is in, anil the ipoor will have to dio an 
untimely death. We should tak9 every caro to 
avoid euch o calamity. It will therefore bo 
wi*dom on our part to put up with a reduction 
i<\ present rations. 
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Indians in South Africa 

Events in South Africa are moving fast- 
Indians over there and the Government of 
India have laboured ceaselessly to brio? 
home to the South African Government 
the serious injury that is being done to 
Indians in that colony. All efforts to stop 
the anti-Indian Bills have failed. 

A South African delegation is already 
in India to press the claims of Indians on 
the Government of India. Another depu- 
tation is going to Britain and U. S. on 
the same mission. 

Mr. Rustomji, leader of the Indian deleg*' 
tion revealed, 

that tbo Government qf India bad ashed for 
postponement of tbo now legislation (anoouh'' 
by Fiold Marshal Smuts recently) and had m 0 
representation to hold a Round Table Con.h'^'Jr 
between tho Union Government and tho 
ment of India to consider the whole policy c 
tbo Union Government against non-white people 

The Viceroy regretted that this request hjd 
been rejected by tho Union Government. At ,l y 
head of tho Government, Lord Wnvcll had t*'"! 
tied tho Union Government of tho termination 
the Irado agreement between India and So a,h 
Africa on a notice of three months. 


To grow more food is not impossible. 
Grain and doth dealers must not hoard, 
must not speculate. 


I have little doubt that if tho mercantile 
community and the official world become honest, 
we, such a vast country, can just lido over tho 
difficulties, oven if no help comes from tllo out- 
side world -which is itBolf groaning. 


Above all Gandhiji suggests that a 
national Government should be formed at 
once, representative of the elected members 
of the Central Legislature, irrespective of 
parties, to meet the present food crisis in 
the Country. 

I personally feel that the present irresponsible 
executive «houtd bo immediately replaced by a* 
responsible one chosen from tho elected members 
,of tho Central Legislature. 


I ftl’o pareonally feel that Oils 
o. shoald be shouldere! by tho elected 
tho Central Legislature, irrespective 
for, the fatnloo of cloth and food Is 
^ the millions r>! India 


responsibility 
members of 
of parties, 
common to 


This retaliation has evidently piqued the 
South Africans and the Union Assembly 
has already passed the first reading of ‘He 
Bills 1 And noiv the Congress Working 
Committee, meeting at Bombay, asks the 
Government of India forthwith'to withdraw 
the High Commissioner if the Union 
Government would not suspend - foe 
proposed * legislatidnl ’ The resolution 
advises the victorious Allies to take notice 
of the contemplated action of the Govern- 
ment of South Africa and expresses the bol ,e 

that even at the oloveoth hour, tho Governing 
of tho Union of South Africa nad^ita 
act tiers wtmld listen to reason and -appeal of ‘ h0 
moral law by which mankind lives. 
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Stalin Attack* Churchill 

O THER times otber manners When 
Nazi Germany v/as triumphing; in 
Europe the British Prime Mmtstar Mr 
Churchill flew to meet Stalin any rihmber 
of times He paid tributes to “the valiant 
Russian peoples * and ' my war time Com 
rade Marshal Stalin ” Now that the ’tension 
has eased and the Akis back is broker, Mr 
Churchill has returned to his old Tory 
game He wants a closer union of Britain 
and America to put Russia in its proper 
place 

But Stalin knows the Britisher too well 
to be caught n«ppmg, 

Mr Churchills speech at Fulton, 
Missouri on Mar 5 has roused Generahssr 
rao Stalin to reply in forceful terms At 
vatious points he iccus-s Churchill of 
being slanderous, rude, without tact often 
sive, mad and a danger to peace 

Stalin accuses Churchill of aiming at 
war with Soviet Russia, and adds 4 It 
must be noted that Mr Churchill and his 
iriends bear striking resemblance to Hitler 
and his friends ' 

In fact Mr Churchill has now adopted tin 
position pf a warmonger 
Hitler started l w work of war tr ongonng by 
proclaiming racial theory Ho declare l that only 
pooplo uponUm# the Gorman languaao were a real 
nation Mr U archill also starts his compn gn 
of war mongering with racial tl eory Asserting 
tl at the i-ng) speak ng nations are the only 
nations of fill value an 1 mist rilo over tl o 
.'Swsisirtrcrjj nsjMiw of tJiw wwrfj. 

Palestine far At&fas 

Arab countries have a completely united 
front on the Palestine question and if 
necessary- are prepared to fight for their 
cause M Azzam Bey, Secretary General of 
the Arab League told the Anglo American 
Commission of Enquiry on Palestine the 
other day Presenting the League s cause 
he declared 1 There is not a single 
difference between the Arab countries on 
Palestine In the past we fought for 200 
years for Palestine We are prepared to 
fight again in ordtr to pretent Jews from 
carrying out their designs there Palestine 
mui* continue to be an Arab country * 


Hew Japanese Constitution 

It is said that the foundations for 
a democratic Japan were laid on March 5 
when General Mac Arthur, Supreme Allied 
Commander w Tokyo, put the seal of 
approval to the country’s 4 peace ’ 
constitution 

The new constitution renounces war and 
forbids the State to assume the rights of 
belligerency It also, for the first time, 
places sovereignty 4 squarely in the hands 
of the people ” 

Nine of 17 articles relating to the 
Emperor in the old Meijt constitution have 
been scrapped completely and each of 
the remaining eight articles hay been 
re-written 

The words ‘ the Emperor is sacred and 
involiable have been eliminated, the 
Emperor being described merely as 'sym- 
bol of the State and of the unity of the 
people ' 

The new constitution lays down further 
that the Emperor shall perform only such 
State functions as are provided in the 
constitution-r-promulgation of cabinet orders, 
law amendments treaties, etc — and shall 
never have powers related to Government 

The foremost of new constitution’s 
provisions is that which, abolishing war as 
a sovereign tight of the nation, for ever 
renounces the threat or use of force as 
means for settling disputes with any other 
nation, and forbids in future the authon 
zation of any army, navy, air force or 
other war potential 

The Iranian Tangle 

The Soviet refusal to evacuate troops 
from Iran until further “clarification 
of the situation * is regrettable Co n 
siderations of her own security might 
ha\e dictated this unhappy step World 
opinion will naturally be in sympathy with 
Iran, in spite of Iran being a pawn m the 
gamp Of Anglo American politics a 
quick solution of the Iranian tangle is 
necessary rn the interest of the Soviet and 



The Tropical Far East. By J. S. 
Furnival. Oxford Pamphlet on World 
Affairs. Oxlord University Press. Bombay. 
We get a lively and readable account 
of the Tropical East, that rich and vast 
region which was submerged by the high 
tide of 'Japanese Victory in 1942. It 
constitutes in Asia, the British territories 
of Burma and Malaya, Thailand (Siam) and 
Che French territory of Indo-China and to 
the south and §ast, in the sea-space 
between Asia and Australia, the large«t % 
archipelago of islands on the globe. Mr. 
Mr. Furnival gives us a bird’s eye-view 
of this rich 'and luxuriant region, its 
geographical and economic features, Us 
people, their organisation and customs and 
its recent history * and points out the 
essential unity of the region and the need 
for studying it against a background of 
that whole. * 

Tnc Indonesian Question. By Kaushik. 
Published by Thacker & Co. Bombay. 
Price Re. 1. 

The situation in' Indonesia, not yet 
having resolved into final shape, any 
publication must of necessity be sketchy. 

/ This pamphlet gives ^an outline of the 
1 main events of the struggle for Independ- 
ence and some details about the more 
. 'prominent* leaders. The author is in 
sympathy with the movement. He tells 
the reader of Dutch methods of colonising 
and reconquest. He 'is" hopeful of the 
final success of the Indonesians. _ 

Some Non- Politic al Achievements or 
„ the Congress. -By Dr. H. C. Mukerjee.' 

Hamara Hindustan Publication. A. S. 

The author reviews Jhe activity of the 
. Congress and assesses the gains to the 
" country through what may 'now be called 
the constructive programme of Gandhlji 


Tur. Cotton’ Lack Industry of Soot 11 
India. V. Tekumalla. Madras Handloom 
Weavers' Provincial ’Co-operative Society 
Ltd. Madras. Rs. 1-4-0. 

This book is one in the series entitled 
Economic Studies in Coastal Andhra. 
Cotton lace industry is a very little known 
industry which requiries to be encouraged. 
It is a pity that the thread of die 
required fineness is not available in inon> 
and has to be imported from England. 
So also the knitting hook. Introduced by 
missionaries the industry had made good 
progress in the coastal areas of Andhra 
Desa enabling a woman to earn 6 t0 “ 
annas a day. But out of the total output 
only 3 per cent was consumed in India, 
the rest was exported to foreign countries. 
The future of this cottage industry will 
depend on many considerations, some of 
'which the author has dealt with in this 
book. A very useful publication. 

The author, however, could have done 
■well to include a few illustrations. 

Irrigation and Drainage. IC. M. Guru- 
raja Rao. Bangalore Panting and Pub-, 
lising Co Ltd. Bangalore City. Rs* 2. 

The author, a retired officer of ‘he 
agricultural department .of Mysore has 
described the principles and practice of 
irrigation in popular language. -This will 
be useful to agriculturists and gentleman 
farmers settled in villages. 


1 Fought for my Country’s Free- 
dom. Chitra p. Mehta Ilamara H>n- \ 
dustan Publication. Bombay. As. 8, 

This contains the experiences of tbi 
author in the -August 1942 struggle. The 
story is told in simple language in 80 
interesting manner.. . ’ 
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The Art or Discipline Management & 
Leadership By Abul Hasanat Stand 
ard Library Dacca Rs 5 
Here is a booh of general interest to 
all readers — a welcome addition to a class 
of literature which aims at entertainment 
no less than instruction Significantly 
enough it is written by a member of a 
profession in which one is accustomed to 
give as well as receive orders Mr Abdul 
Hasanat of the Indian Police knows the 
value of discipline in the management of 
men and the principles he enunciates to 
ensure efficiency in leadership are enforced 
with ample illustration from history and 
literature These add Spice to the maxims 
on the management of men with which 
the book abounds 


What Life should mean to an Indian 
By R R Kuraarn — Minerva Bool 

Shop Lahore Price Rs 4/8 
In this thought provoking book Mr 
Kumana points cgtt that the masses 
of India need t this worldliness and 
not 'other worldliness or spirituality which 
have enslaved u* for » a long time 
He outlines a scheme of life condu 
cive to mental health political freedom 
economic security and moral elevation 
of Indians His enquiries into the 
fundamentals of life its origin progress 
development and organisation are verj 
stimulating and suggestive and will be of 
use to students of politics and sociology 
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MARY ©F TIE MONTH 


February X. In the Ilouie of Commons 
Mr, Attlee explains Atomic Energy 
development. 

Febuuaty 2. Deposed" 1 Maharaja of Rewa 
exiled from C P„ U. P., and Central India 
States. 

February 3. Gandhiji worships at Sri Mee- 
nakshi temple at Madura. 

February 4. .24 leading Indian economists 
warn the Government that India is on 
the brink of disaster and urge them to 
halt currency inflation. 

February 5. Sir M. Yamin Khan is elect- 
ed Deputy President of the Central 
Assembly. 

- _1 Assam and Sind Ministries resign. 

February 6 Maharaja of Mysore declares 
open 12th All India Olympics at Banga- 
lore. 

— Sarawak ceded to British Crown. 

February 7. Resumption of Civil adminis- 
' tration in Andamans is announced. 

February 8 Viceroy visits drought-affect- 
ed areas in Tanjnre and North Arcot 
Districts. 

— Mr. Bardolol announces new Congress 
Ministry in Assam. 

February 10. Gandhiji's Harijan weekly 
. reappears after 3 1|2 year’s suspension. 

February 11. The Viceroy consults 
Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah re food situation. 

- — Sir Frederick Burrows, Governor desig- 
nate of Bengal arrives. 

February 12. Mr. Kamaraj Nadar resigns 
. Presidentship of Tamil Nad Parliamentary 
Board as a sequel tq Gandhiji’s com- 
ment in the Harijan. 

February 13. Mob violence in Calcutta ; 

Police open fire 16 times. 

—Personnel of the Food Delegation 
" announced. 


February 14. Congress victory in Frontier 

Province. 

February 15. New Cabinet for Egypt- 
February 1G Editors' Conference meets 
at Allahabad. 

February 17. Russia vetoes U. S. proposal 
for Levant. 

— Lord KHlearn appointed to investigate 
Food fosition in S E Asia. 

February 18. Sir Edward Benthall presents 
Railway Budget in the Assembly. 
February 19 Announcement in botb 
Houses of Parliament of visit to India of 
three Cabinet Members, Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence, Sir S. Cripps and A. X. 
Alexander. 

February 20. Mr. K. M. Munshi rejoins 
Congress. 

February 21, Lord Keynes appointed 
Governor of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

— R-I-N Men exchange fire with Military 
in Bombay. 

Febuary 22. Rioting in Bombay: India® 
ratings surrender,, on Patel's advice. 

— C. R. withdraws from Election contest 
and recommends Mr B. Sambamnrty 
far University seat. 

February 24- Assembly carries adjourn- 

ment motion re R. I, N. strikes. 
February 25. H. H. A;ra Khan and Bhop 1 
ruler meet Gandhiji at Poona, 

February 26. Sir Arthur Hope lean* 
Madras. 

—Sir Henry Knight, acting Governor, >s 
sworn in. • - 

February 27. France breaks off with tbe 

Franco regime in Spain, 

February 28. Finance Member presents 

a. Indian Budget. 

Indian troops to be withdrawn ft 0 ® 
Indonesia, 



INDIAN THOUGHT AND RELIGION 
Writing on Ihe above subject Mr Kalidas 
Nag describes m the Hindusthan quarterly 
the influence of Indian thought on 
European and _ other Asiatic countries 
Asoha is supposed to have sent Buddhist 
missionaries to Ceylon and Burma as well 
Indian thought and “idealism began frater 
nising with Chinese thought ift the early 
centuries of the Christian era when 

Buddhism definitely developed into a 
mighty organ, as it were, of Hindu 
Internationalism 

Taoism ant! Confucianism wore tho two great 
systems or Chmco thought, but they had to 
aJjust with the divtrso schools and institutions 
of Indian Buddhism. Indian scholars 1 ko 
Itumarajiva and Gunavarman earned their 
learning and valuables manuscripts to far off China, 
crossing the dangerous desert of (Join and tread 
lng perilous paths of the snow bound Ilimalayas 
and trans Himalayan ieg ons Tho Chinese pilgrims 
and scholars 1 ko Fa hien, II men Tsang and 
I (sing, also from thfT other ei le undertook perilous 
journeys to drink at the fountain head of Indian 
1 loalwm T1 us through an intensive cultural nail 
artistic collaboration, extending almost over a 
millennium In Ua and Ch na dovelopcl a now 
phase in tbe> history of Asiatic Humanism 

Like the Chinese, a branch ol their 
southern cousins the Tibetans, adopted 
Hindu religion and culture and worked 
for centuries in translating and adapting 
the recondite book* of Hindu philosophy, 
religion and culture 

Through 'Nepal and Tibet Indian thought 
Influenced tho court of the celebrated Mongol 
Fmperor Kuhtai Khan who from his cap tal at 
Fening used to mute priests philosophers artists 
and artisans from India, for tho Khans of tho 
I3th century, the patrons of Marco Tolo were 
devout Buddhists and one of the ancestors of 
KtrtUi Khan, under the Inspiration of Indian 
thouglt, invited a icrttablo Parliament of 
Refgiona in their ^ancestral province of Mongol a 

In tho mainland of India, the great Hindu 
Phil copier, Sanfcharoeharya (5th century AD) 
through hia pro ’bond commentaries to early 
philosophical texts de\ eloped tho synthetic 


pbiloaophy of tho Absolute ( 'Vedanta) which camo 
to be modified by later commentators hko 
Ramanuja and Mndhva of tho Middle Ages 

Meanwhile, the dynamic and democratic 
forces of Islam from Arabia and western 
Asia came to influence strongly the life 
and thought of the Indian people, 
and although the Muslim rulers did not actually 
nettle down to govern India before tho 1200 A D 
Jot as enrJy as 1000 \ D , tho groat Islamic 
savant, A1 Beruoi composed an admirable book 
summarising tho knowledge so far as he could 
gather in his days of Hindu Astronomy, 
Mathematics, Philosophy and other subjects This 
aspect of cultural collaboration between tho 
Islamic and the Hindu scholars is recently cettmo 
its due recognition ' b 8 

That sjntheais forms tho basis of the teachings 
r popull T leadcra ,lke Nanak the founder 

of bikhism m Punjab Ramananda, Kabir. Dadu 
and other mystics Coming from thodueree strata 
of the Indian society In South India aUo wo 
End a remarkable devotional literature nna 
hymns composed bv some of *ho devotees from 
the class of tho untouchables " » 

When the Christian powers from the 
west began v, siting India in the early part 
of the IClh century, Christianity, both of 
the Catholic and the Protestant denotmn 
ation, began progressively to influence 
Indian life aud thought 

Henceforth we notice a .... , 

contest between Hinduism Islam nttJci M ? gU Sr 

the ctotmn.tlng “S, ta thl •SST"" 1 ? 
modem (ndra tki St These .1,,^ '“‘ 1 “ 
h.pp,l y „„s„ c ,d i„ B Ihe ifro \S 
Raromolian Roy (1772 13311 p °! qo S °f 

modern India is a fr^ thinker 111 F “ {her . ° r 

V^° 0 n ZT^r d the prmC, P al tenc t rdfTho 3 i 

or the ty of God found „ 

was the modern mamfeatation of Indian un.^f 
onlarn which fraternised with tho SUSS 
Continental and American Unitarians and nl 3 **» 

1 Wo Channmg, Emerson Martineau and °!^ ,ans 
leUoe,n E the Brehoo S„„e, there euS.d 
religious fraternities and rno\ emenl lIE* * thw 
See,., of th, PnpJ.b, tC pr.npi),' B^'** 
Eombey. the Vede s.moj ot 3£ta£ .„?”?A, or 
rooNements of progressive Hinduism “ otber 

Similarly we notice progressive 
mems among the Indian Muslim 9 „T!i!' 
Indian Christian communities nt ^ 

- 
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MODERN SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
More than ever belore modern science is 
deeply concerned with the realities of 
Existence, writes Prabnddha B ha rata 

“though in the course of her investigations, 
she may stumble at the terrific weapon 
like the atomic bomb." 

“ Most of the top scientists, Otto Bahn, 
Meitner Eurico Fetin, Alexander Saachs, 
and Peter Kapitza, are to-day pursuing 
this search, of which Rutherford and 
Thompson were the pioneers. The 
disintegration of atom has placed in the 
hands of man an inexhaustible source ol 
energy, which bids lair to revolutionize 
world’s trade and industry, as well as to 
explode men’s present conception of matter. 
The power thus let loose is, however, only 
a by-product, and the real aim is to find 
out the reality of matter. The reality of 
matter is the same thing as the reality 
hidden behind this universe, which is a 
subject to which religion puts her exclusive 
claim. Thus religion and science, so far 
ranged -against one another, are now 
engaged in a common attempt to find the 
whereof and wherefrom of this universe, an 
enquiry with which »he S/a etas hi at a Ufa- 
vhhad opens, with this difference that while 
religion claims to have ended her search 
long ago and recorded its findings in 
imperishable record*?, called scriptures, 
science yet changes her ground from .year 
to year, which is natural because her goal 
lias not been reached, and the search 
opens out new avenues a«S time passes." 

There is yet another difference which is 
necessitated by the diverse methods of 
approach chosen by -science and religion. 

“Science, though engaged in the same 
pursuit of the reality of matter, tries to 
teach it through the five senses of man, 
augmented by physical aids and mechanical 
instruments. Religion, on the other hand, 
renounces the world of senses, for she 
believes that the reality she is out to 
grapple is not ot the nature of matter and 
mu*t he sought outside of u hat is material 
Her votaries speculate, meditate, trying to 


mould their inner self in the picture o 
God who is the embodiment of all that 1 
good and beautiful. They turn from 5 ® 
distractions of the world, creating a men * 
calm in which alone His glory shines, or 
as long as the mind is possessed by 
things of this world its real nature canne 
be seen. This is beautifully expressed jfl 
a hymn of the Ishavasya Vfanishad , ,n 
which the devotee prays to God to name 
away the shining golden orb which 
the entrance to the Truth like a lid. ^ * 
glamour of the material world is the n 
which hides the reality, and religion trie* 
to reach the reality by going beyond t e 
material, while, science chooses the way ° ’ 
investigation, analysis, and observation ° 
each item of matter which meets her on 
her way." 

DEFINITE DATE FOR INDIAN 
FREEDOM 

Britain must not again make propos^ 5 
to India concerning her future that are too 
little or too, late, says a leading article 
the current issue of the A r eto Statesman ana 
Nation. The paper says : J' We must not 
again attempt to make self-government de- 
pend on prior agreement between Hindus 
and Muslims or allow treaties with the 
Princes to stand in the way. It may b e 
that British Ministers can aid Indians to 
reach a communal settlement through some 
form of Pakistan acceptable to Mr. Jmtiah 
and the Congress, 

“It is certain that, if our intention to 
pass over power to an independent Indian 
Government is immediately made cle* r « 
most of the Princes will hasten to CO mc 
to terms with Indian Democracy. But ft 
is essential for our Cabinet Minister* to 
state unequivocally that on a date named-j" 
say, in a year's time — the British will tn 
r*ny case hand over power to nn India 0 
Government. Only on that basis, can they 
hope to work out with Indian leaders the 
terras of «n Anglo-Indian Union in which 
India’s equal status is beyond doubt *nd 
the .interest of both the countries are f < „ }, * 
i lered to their mutual benefit," 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


PLIGHT OF PRIMARY TEACHERS 

Mr M V Donde, President of the 
Bombay Provincial Primary Teachers 
Association, has published facts and figurts 
about teachers’ salaries m that provtnce 
Here are the facts 

" No public servant suffers such a 
terrible hardship as a teacher m a Primary 
School in this province He gets under 
the Education Act, Rs 15 as Ins salary 
For a Primary School teacher the mintmum 
qualification is the Primary School Certifi 
cate Examination after a schooling of eight 
years 'With this qualification he is taken 
up m service on Rs 15 without any gtade* 
When he becomes confirmed, generally 
afrer seven or eight years, he gets Rs 20 
till the end of his service There is no 
scale of salary for him, no increments of 
any kind After some years he may get 
a chance fcr training in any of th$ 
Training Colleges If he qualifies himself 
with a training certificate after full two 
years’ instructions, he is promised a grade 
of Rs 25 1 |3 40 This start of Rs 2 5 
he generally gets alter a service of 10 or 
12 years After every three years the 
increment in his salary is Re te , As 5 
ps 4 due annunlly but paid after three 
years There are not many cases in w^iich 
t teacher reaches the maximum of Rs 40, 
because generally he reaches his period of 
- retirement before he reaches his maximum 
In the whole department there are hardly 
40 per cent teachers who are trained 
That means 60 per cent teachers get Rs 20 
only as their salary They start on Rs 20 

and die on Rs 20 No public servant is 

paid so low as that The teachers, ev^u 
in these days when the cost of living has 
gone up by 200 per cent and 300 per 
cent are not paid dearness allowance In 
some cases, after a good deal of agitation, 
they are paid Rs 3 or 4 as dearness 
* allowance ” 

Commenting on this, the Modern Revtnt 
observes that the conditions ate ev*® 
i worse in Bengal What 1 " wonder then that 
, they should resort to more striking methods 
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of demonstrating their grievances than 
meekly submitting to their 'lot? 

“In Bengal, according to Government 
Reports, 'the average pay for a Primary 
School teacher in 1942 was only Rs 9 
per month Even trainee teachers get not 
more than Rs 12, or at the most Rs 16, 
only the other day a dearness allowance 
of Rs 3 has been added to this paltry 
pay In their post war scheme, the 
Government of Bengal could not raise 
even their target figures over Rs 30 for 
Matriculates, Rs 22 for other trained 
teachers and untrained Matriculates and 
Rs 1R for other untrained teachers” 
INDIA’S THREE DOMINANT 
FIGURES 

Eord Chorley, a member of the recent 
Parliamentary Delegation to Ipdia, gives 
his impressions of Mr Gandhi, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr M A Jmnah m 
the course of an article in the Obsener 
Here are his vieus of these whom he 
describes as “unquestionably the dominant 
figures” on the Indian scene 

Mr M A Jmnah “Jlnnah completely 
dominates the Muslim League He has 
high qualities of leadership, is a great 
advocate, and is quite inflexible in his 
resolve to secure the end he has set 
himself — the safety of his own people m 
their own parts of India ” 

Mr Gandhi 1 We had the pleasure of 
two long talks with Mr Gandhi and were 
glad to find him well both physically and 
mentally In deed, he is remarkably hale 
considering his age and the privations he 
has endured He is very anxious to see 
the transition to swaraj carried through 
without violence and should prove a 
moderating influence’ 

Pandit Nehru “ Nehru’s inflaence tie 
pends on the selflessness of the life he 
has lived for India Although no longer 
a practising Hindu— indeed he is credited 
with being agnostic— hts outlook on life 
is essentially religious and it is to this 
that his very religious fellow countrymen 
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GANDHIjrS FAITH 
Is the atom bomb more powerful than Truth 
and non-violence ? Can we adhere to the 
faith in these twins in these days of 
cataclysmic "than ges in the world ? Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan, answers 
these questions and incidentally puts before 
the readers the main objective of his 
weekly, 

“ Many readers including English and 
American, had all along felt a void and 
they began to feel it more after the defeat 
of the Fascist Powers The reason for 
the feeling was obvious. They wanted my 
” reaction in terms of Truth and non-violence 
to the various events happening in India, 
if not in the world. I wished to satisfy 
this desire 

• “There have been cataclysmic changes 
in the world,” Gandhiji continues. 11 Do 
I still adhere to my faith in Truth and 
non-violence? Has not the atom bomb 

• exploded that faith ? Not only has it not 
done so, but it has clearly demonstrated 
to me that the twins constitute the migh- 
tiest force in the world. Before it, the 
atom bomb is of no effect The two op- 
posing forces arc wholly different in kind, 
the one, moral and spiritual, the other, 
physical and material. The one is infinitely 
superior to the other which by its very 
nature, has an end. The face of the spirit 
is ever progressive and endless. Its full 
expression makes it unconquerable in the 
world. In saying this, 1 know that 1 have 
said nothing new — I merely bear witness 
to the fact What is more that force 
resides in everybody, man, woman and 
child, irrespective of the colour of the 
skin. Only, in many it lies dormant, but 
it is capable of being awakened by judicious 
training. 

“ It is further to be observed that with- 
out the recognition of this truth and due 
effort to realise it, there is no escape from 
self-destruction. The remedy lies in every 
individual training himself, irrespective of 
response by the neighbours. The Harijan 
^will attempt from week to week to stand 
for this truth and illustrate it, 1 ' 


LIBERATED INDIA 
David Marlin, who during tbe, w>r ' 
served in India as a pilot with the Roy? 
Canadian Air Force, writes in the Amen 
can Liberal magazine Nation : 

“In Indian eyes one great crime is 
it keeps India in subjection. England ! 
Parliamentary and judicial system, 
philosophy and literature are held ,n 
utmost respect by enlightened Indian 

nationalists. If independence were granted 
without haggling or recrimination, India 5 
altitude towards Britain would change over 
night. A liberated India would look 
Labour England rather than to Soviet 
Russia or capitalist America for moral and 
political leadership. And through tbi* 

leadership Britain could maintain the 
material connections which it is understand- 
able, she is anxious to preserve.” 

David Martin, who is a frequent contri- 
butor to the magazine, left India « n 
September last year, “ It was impossibly t0 
escape the feeling that something w? 5 

about to happen, ” he writes. “ Beneath 3 
thin veneer of peace and order, the moU°* 
ting hatred of the English threatened any 
moment to erupt. Nowhere was this b at * 
red stronger than In the army and in r.o 
strata of the army stronger than amon» 
the Officer Corps. During the war it 
customaty to cite the splendid record 
the Indian Army as proof of the baS' c 
loyalty of the Indian people. The Iodl* n 
is a good soldier with a highly developed 
martial pride. Against a foreign enemy b e 
fights bravely, even when he does O ot 
understand the issues. Against his own 
people he will not fight— not to-day, be- 
cause for. the - first time he does under* 
stand the issues.” 
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Hydeia’bad 

ADMINISTRATION OF HYDERABAD 
The report on the administration o[ 
Hyderabad lor Fash 1351 (October 6 
19U to October 5 19«) published by 
the order of H E H the Nirams Govern 
ment is exhaustive Opening with a 
useful general summary, It gives detailed 
reports of the activities of the different 
Departments of the administration One of 
the bffsiest was the Department of Statistics 
which besides collecting social and 
economic statistics was engaged m answer 
,ng inquiries about the States industrial 
possibilities The total number of graphs 
charts and maps prepared was 672 of 
which 535 were graphs 

During the year under report 62 meet 
mgs of the Select Committees oi the 
Legislative Conned were held to consider 
Bills referred to them and the Council 
passed 27 Dills 

Of topical Interest is the section devoted 
to irrigation wells The number of new 
Irrigation wells sunk by ryots at their own 
cost during 1941 42 was 2 017 as against 
849 in the previous year The total cost 
of the new wells was Rs 120 036 the 
cost per well ranging from Rs 23 in 
Kanmnagar to Rs 423 in Aurangabad 
The area irrigated by the new wells was 
3 670 acres approximately 2 acres per well 
SCARCITY AFIECTED AREAS 
Orwng to unsatisfactory conditions of 
Khirif crop ami failure of Ribt crops the 
Taluns of Kushtagi Gangawati Siadhur 
and parts of Maim in R-uchur and Taluqa 
Faremla of Ostnanahad District ha\e been 
declared scarcity affected areas 


Mysore 

CONCESSIONS IN LAND REVENUE 
The Government of Mysore have notified 
the areas m the State where concessions 
in land revenue which have recently been 
announced will apply 

The areas Include seven taluqs m the 
Chitaldrug district namely Clntaldrug, 
Molakalmuru Challakere, Hin>ur Jagalur 
and Hosadurga Molakalamuru and 
Challakere have been granted full conces 
sions In ( Tumkur district the taluks of 
Stra, Madhugiri and Pavagada have been 
granted full concessions while Chickanaya 
kanhalli, Gubbi and Koratagere have 
been granted partial concessions In 
Kolar District the taluks of Kolar, 
Chmtamant ‘ Sriniva spur Grobidnur 
Bownngpet and Malur have been granted 
partial concessions In Slmnoga district 
37 villages have been included in the 
concessions 

RICE SUPPLIES TO MV SORE 

In connection with the reported shortage 
of foodgrains in Mysore Dewan Bahadur 
C P Karunakara Menon Regional Food 
Commissioner Government of India 
Madras Region visited Mysore and had 
discussions with the State food authorities 
and with Mr N Madhava Rao, the Dewan 
In company with the Den an, he inspected 
some of the areas affected by drought 
In Bangalore the Food Commissioner 
discussed with the Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg the question of making available to 
Mysore any surplus rice that Coorg might 
be able to spare over and above the 
19000 tons that nas already been allotted 

INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT TORMED 
The Government of Mysore have 
directed that a separate department for 
Income Tax in Mysore State be organised 
under the super vis on of a Commissioner 
of Income tax two Deputy Commissioners 
six officers and twehe Irspectors 
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Barotla 

BARODA DEWAN ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CHANGES 
Sir Brojendra Mitter, Dewan of Baroda, 
in arf interview to the Associated Press 
of India, welcomed the attitude of Pandit 
Nehru to the Indian States, and said *. 

*' This attitude is one of Rood will and not 
of hostility and if the Indian Federation 
comes into existence, Baroda would be 
glad to join the Federation and accept 
the general conditions which will be 
applied to the British Indian provinces." 

The Dewan said : “ I am, however, 

oppossed to any constitutional changes at 
the present moment. This is not an 
opportune moment for such changes in the 
States’ constitution, because the constitu- 
tion of the whole of India is now in the 
melting pot. We do not know whether 
India will remain united ot divided In 
this state of things, I am for maintaining 
the status quo, If any changes are called 
for they will be effected when we know 
precisely what our position ia in the 
future India.'* 

As regards the future of Indian States, 
Sir Brojendra said that the States should 
be grouped together on an economic basis 
and not on a political basis. In such a 
case, Baroda nnd parts of the Bombay 
presidency would form an economic unit. 

“ Smaller States have to cease to be 
independent units in any future constitu- 
tion. They must either . be amalgamated 
with bigger States or -join the adjoining 
British provinces In some places smaller 
States can group themselves together and 
form a bigger unit bjit it is impossible 
for these small States to remain and form 
a part o! the future Federation of India," 
Sir Brojendra concluded. 

THE BARODA INFANTRY 
" After four years’ meritorious service 
the Second Baroda Infantry, consisting of 
840 soldiers returned to Baroda on February 
13 in a special train from Bombay when 
a warm reception was accorded to them 
^ at the Baroda Station. 


Trnvancorc ■ 

A TIME-TABLE FOR TRAVANCORE ; 
REFORMS 

The probable lime-table for tbe oe* 
reformed Constitution was announced J 
the Deivan- President at the Sii t' 1 
State Council on February 6. 

In reply to a member’s question about 
the duration of the life of the 'P r ® s * p 
Assembly, the Dewan explained jna 
Proclamation embodying the ConstiW i® 
would have to be drafted very care o f 
in consultation with constitutional exper 
particularly because the Declaration 0 
Fundamental Rights to be ■ contained there 
in was a matter of very great impoft* nc ^ 
and the question of a British Indian Con 
stituent Assembiy would also have to 
considered This would mean two of 
three months, (hat is to say by June or J ui J 
the Proclamation might be ready. Th er *' 
alter the Franchise Committee would » >v * 
to be constituted which would entail del*)” 
of another three or four months. Situ®*’ 
taneously laboui, industrial and other 
organisations will have to organic 
themselves under charitable endowment 
co-operative societies, Indian companies c f 
other appropriate Acts v so as to be able 
to send out representatives to the Upf <r 
Chamber, Elections might start in January 
or February next year. Thus, if t,ie 
scheme was worked out according V* 
schedule the 1947 budget will be t»h* n 
up and dealt with under the new Constitution- 

TRAVANCORE LAWS 
After disposing of- non-official legislative 
business, the Travancore State 'Council 
adopted three resolutions whi'h were ( 
agreed to by the Government. Two o> 
them urged appointment ol Committe es > 
firstly to consider and report oti the 
necessity of enactment so as to consolid*te 
laws ol succession and inheritance am° n S 
Hindus of Travancore with a view to their 
unification and secondly to conduct * 
survey of the potentialities of cottage 
industries in the State. 
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Cochin 

THE NEW MAHARAJA. 

We congratulate Elayaraja Kerala Varma 
Thampuran on his accession to the throne 
of Cochin. The Elayaraja is the first 
’ graduate of the Cochin ruling family and was 
born in 1870 He is a great scholar in 
oriental languages. He has been evincing 
keen interest in current affairs and public 
administration. 

In offering our felicitations we wish His 
Htghness a long and useful career as 
ruler of Cochin. 

COCHIN EDUCATION ORDER 
The Director of Public Instruction, Cochin, 
has issued the following order : 

“It has come to the notice of the 
Government that, in some schools under 
private management, Christian prayers are 
being conducted during regular working 
hours. Government desire to make it 
clear that the practice of conducting prayers 
during regular school hours is highly 
objectionable and should cease forthwith. 
Trayers may be conducted, if necessary, 
before or after regular working hours of 
schools, alf pupils who do not belong to 
their religious sect being kept away from 
prayers." 

Bikaner ' ' 

BIKANER ADVOCATES ACTIVE 
PARTICIPATION 

The need “ for the association ol the 
States at every stage of the forthcoming 
negotiations between the representatives' 
of the British Government and .the 
leading political parties in the country " 
was emphasised. by H H the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, at New Delhi, 


Speaking at a banquet given in Ws 
honour by Mr. K. M. Pamkkar, Prime 
Minister of the State, the Maharaja urged 
that the interests of States in all-India 
affairs should not be allowed to suffer 
when a "political Cabinet is set up at the 
Centre in the next few weeks.” 

Bharatpur 

ELECTED MINISTER FOR BHARATPUR 

The Maharaja of Bliaratpur has decided 
to appoint a Minister of the Council ol 
State, who will be elected by a majority 
of votes on the basis of adult franchise. 
The only conditions which will be imposed 
on this appointment are that the Minister 
must read and write Hindi which is the 
court language in the State and that he 
should be over thirty years of age This 
announcement was made by the Maharaja 
on the occasion of the Basant Panchami 
Darbar. 

The Maharaja, making this announcement, 
said that it had been his policy gradually 
to give more and more voice to his 
subjects in the running of his Government 
He said that his people could get respon- 
sibility granted to them after they had 
proved themselves fit to shoulder them 
He thought it was better “to go slowly 
and be sure of one's footing than to rush 
in any changes of administration.” 

Kolliapu* 

NEW DEWAN OF KOLHAPUR 
Sir Thomas Austin, Adviser to H. E. 
the. Governor, it is learnt, lias been offered 
the Dewanship of Kolhapur State and has 
accepted it 
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South Africa 

HIGH COMMISSIONER’S REPORT 
The outstanding events of 1944 in 
South African Indian politics were the 
Pretoria Agreement which was later 
dropped, and the Pegging Act which 
remained unrepealed, accotding to the 
reports of the High Commissioner for India 
in Sonth Africa for 1943 and 1944. 

Giving an analysis of the political back- 
ground against which the Pegging Act was 
passed, the High Commissioner in his report 
for 1943 says that European South 
Africans regard Indians as dangerous 
competitors from the point of view of 
the threatening European standards of living. 

More well-to-do Indians, he says, were 
imprudent in buying up European property 
in the heart of Durban with a general 
election in the offing. ' The Dominion 
Party in Natal had realised that its chance 
of survival at a general election depended 
on a racial issue and exploited to the full 
the popular cry of " Indian penetration.” 

The report refers to the High Com- 
missioner’s Bengal Famine Relief Fund, 
the subscriptions to which totalled nearly 
£30,000 ; the opening of a club for Indian 
Seamen in 1943 ; the activities of the 
Indian Remount Purchasing Commission; 
the reservation of seats in medical and 
engineering colleges in India for South 
African Indian students by the Government 
of India; and increased relief to aged, blind 
and indigent Indians. 

S. A. INDIAN CONGRESS DELEGATION 
The official delegation of the South 
African Indian Congress has arrived in 
India. The delegation is headed by 

Mr. Sorahji Rustotnji, well-known in South 
Africa bs “ the lion,” and the other 
■'v members are Messrs S. U. Nayudn, former 


Secretary, A. S. Kaji, former VtePresitM 
and S. M. N. Mahomed, former Committee 
Member, Natal Indian Congress aD 
A. A. Mirza, former Secretary, Trans™ 
Indian Congress. 

The delegation has come to India to 
contact Indian political leaders *nd 
Government with regard to the^ re ^ e - n / 
proposed anti-Indian legislation hi boo 
Africa. 


ACTION AGAINST S. AFRICA 
The Government of India have decided 
to terminate their trade agreement w*t 
South Africa ns part of the COUflW* 
measures to be adopted in protest #g** BS 
the new anti-Iqdian Bill. This W** 
announced by Dr. N. B. Khare, Common- 
wealth Relations Member, in the Counci 
of State on March 12. 


Malaya 

INDIANS IN MALAYA f 

Dr. Khare referred to the conditions o 
Indians in Malaya in n recent Interview 
to the A P. I. and said that the Govern- • 
ment of India were doing their best ^ 
help Indians in that country. 

A ■ representative had already bee* 
appointed there and about one lakh 0 ' 
rupees had been placed at his dlspo?* 1 
to give relief to Indians. The Ind«* n 
Agent there had already appointed welf* rf 
officers to look after Indian interests. The 
Government put pressure on the Governmem 
of Malaya to release Indians in detention 
their efforts had resulted in the release of *>' 
except about 25 persons. A lawyers’ cot®* 
mittee had been sent to Malaya at tW 
cost of the Government of India * 
would defend Indians there. A medi**’ 
mission with full medical equipment v?* 5 
to leave the country very shortly *° r 
Malaya. Permission had already b . ceD 
granted to the Congress medical mis 51 ® 0, _ 
The Government were also arranging 
the repatriation of stranded Indian* 
Malaya buj their arrival mostly depend* 0 
upon availability of shipping. 
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Questions of Importance 


CABINET MISSION TO INDIA 
Three- British Cabinet Ministers are 
coming to India to discuss with leaders of 
Indian opinion the framing of an Indian 
constitution. They are *Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence, Secretary of State for India. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board 
of Trade and Mr. Albert Alexander, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. This was officially 
announced in the House of Lords on 
February 19. The announcement was made 
by Lord Pethlck-Lawrence who said: 

" The House will recall that on 19ih 
September, 1945, on his return to India 
after discussions with the British Govern- 
ment the Viceroy made a statement of 
policy in the course of which he outlined 
the positive steps to be taken immediately 
after the Central and Provincial elections 
to promote, in conjunction with leaders of 
Indian opinion, early realisation of full 
Self-Government in India 

"Those steps include first preparatory 
discussions with elected representatives 
of British India and with Indian States in 
order to secure the widest measure of 
agreement as to the method of framing a 
Constitution. 

"Second, the setting up of a Constitu- 
tion-making body and third, the bringing 
into being of an Executive Council having 
the support of the main Indian parties. 

" Elections at the Centre were held at 
the end of the last year" and in some of 


the Provinces they are also over and 
responsible Governments are in the process 
of formation. In other Provinces, polling 
dates are spread over the next few weeks. 
With the approach of the end of the 
electoral campaign, the British Government 
have been considering the most fruitful 
method of giving effect to the programme 
to which I have referred. 

" In view of the paramount importance 
not only to India and to the British 
Commonwealth, but to the peace of the 
world, of a successful outcome of discus- 
sions with leaders of Indian 'opinion, the 
British Government have decided with the 
approval of His Majesty the King to send 
out to India a special mission of Cabinet 
Ministers consisting of the Secretary of 
State for India (Lord Pethick-Lawrence), 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Stafford Cripps) and First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. A. V. Alexander) to act in 
association with the Viceroy in this matter. 

“ The decision has the full concurrence 
of Lord Wavell. 

“I feel sure that the House will give 
its support and goodwill to the Ministers 
and the Viceroy in carrying out a task in 
which the future of 400,000,000 people 
and crucfal issues both for India and the 
world will be at stake. . . . 

premier’s statement in commons 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attle 
in making a similar statement to the 
Commons, added that the mission •'Would 
^ ’ towards the end of Man* * 
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Utterances of the Day 


LORD LAWRENCE ON HIS MISSION 
- Confidence in the success of his mission 
to India, because of the men with whom 
he is going, was expressed by Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, 
on February 26, at a dinner in his honour. 

The problem now was one of great 
complications and complexities, he said, 
and the precise road to achieving their 
end, enabling India to build the basis of 
the structure of her freedom, might not 
yet be clear, but the vision of a free 
India, to whom they could relinquish their 
trusteeship with pride and honour must 
and would inspire them in their new 
efforts to find with Indian representatives 
the path of co-operation. 

“We go ready to translate British 
promises and pledges into action," he 
continued. “And we shall not seek in 
our negotiations to provide for anything 
incompatible with the freedom of India to 
control her own affairs. Nor is it our 
intention to depart from the principle to 
which we are committed, that it is for 
India's representatives to choose the 

structure of her constitution under which 
' she will enjoy freedom and take upon 
^ herself the cares and responsibilities of a 
> free people. We are determined to do 
everything in our power to bring about 
agreement and enable India to .-frame a 
new constitution." 

There were irreconcilable elements in 
the picture he added and almost insoluble 
problems but he had learned in his seven 
months as Cabinet Minister that it was the 
task of Cabinet Ministers to reco*cile the 
s irreconcilable and solve the insoluble..* 


“This great sub-continent of India, 
which has 'not less than one-fifth of the 
population of the world, has in my belief 
a very great future," he said : “ It has 
the part in the years to come to be a 
bastion of civilisation in the eastern f P art 
of the world. It is our business^ and it 
will inspire me that in helping our friends 
the Indians to achieve their freedom we 
are setting free* a great spirit to be an 
inspiration for the future." 

NEHRU’S CALL TO NEW GRADUATES 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressed tbe 
Annual Convocation of the Calcutta 
University. The Chancellor, H. E. Sir 
Frederick Burrows, Governor of Bengal- 
presided. 

Pandit Nehru said: “It seems to tee 
that there Las hardly been any time »° 
reebrded* history that humanity has faced 
such enormous possibilities of change and 
transformation as it faces to-day. 

“It is obvious that the period of history 
that we have passed -through— these 
150 years of British rule in India— is 
coming to an end. It is obvious that 
British Imperialism in India- is a faded 
affair or more or less a fading affair, and 
that India will have to function according 
to her own policy, 

“ Have a vision of a new India and 
Asia, and new world before you. I do 
not know how many of you will see the 
full realisation of that vision. It is not 
that I am talking of a new India in terras 
or political independence for that I take 
Jor granted/ The immediate problem 
i I P d,a is - feeding, housing, and 
clothing four hundred million people" 



Political 


BRAHMINS IN CONFERENCE 

Presiding over the Brahmana Conference 
at Salem on March 9, SirC P Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, observed that 
the Hindu civilisation of which the Brahmin 
was the symbol, was worth preserving and 
it was only through this civilisation and 
culture that the world could be redeemed 
from its present plight 

Mr V L Narasu delivered the welcome 
address 

Dewan Bahadur R V Krishna Aiyar, 
proposing the President to the chair refer 
red briefly to the circumstances that led 
to the formation of the Brahmin Seva 
Sangam and its objects He referred to 
the anti Brahmin feeling and mutual 
suspicions prevalent in South India, which 
had invaded every sphere of their activity 
and hoped that as a result of this 
Conference a machinery and organisation 
for collecting funds to do planned work 
would be set up 

PUNJAB MINISTRY 
His Excellency the Governor of the 
Punjab has made the following allotment 
of portfolios among the membe's of his 
Council of Ministers 

Lt Col Malik Kh zr Hyat Khan Tiwann 
General Administration and Law and 
Order 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Development 
NaWab Sir Muzaffar Ah Khan Qizilbash 
Revenue and Irrigation 

* Lai a Bhttn Sen Sachar Finance and 
Industries 

Lai a Bhim Sen Sachar in a Press 
interview asked for public co operation in 
the discharge of responsibility which the 
Congress had shouldered for the first tun* 
in the Punjab 


THE INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Mr Ananthasayanam Ayyangar s cut 
motion seeking to abolish certain parts of 
the Information and Broadcasting Depart- 
ment was passed by 61 votes to 40 in 
the Central Assembly 

The Information and Arts Member, 
Sir Akbar Hydan speaking on the motion, 
indicated that the cut would not be 
restored The amount involved is about 
Rs 93 lakhs 

The Associated Press of India is 
authoritatively informed that the Information 
and Arts Department is sending immediately 
an official communication to the Finance 
Department of the Government of India 
that the demand for Rs 93 34,000 which 
was rejected by the Assembly is 
nut to be restored and that notice will be 
served without delay to officers and men 
of the four branches of the Department 
involved in this cut that their services will 
not be required as from May 1, 1946 
The question will now therefore arise as 
to the future of the Information Department 
and whether it will continue at all and if 
so in yrhat form 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
The life of the present Council of State 
has been extended till the end of this 
year and a new Council will be elected 
in time for the next budget session 

The President Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
read a letter which he had received 
from the Governor General postponing the 
elections to the Council of State 

THE SIND CABINET 
Preparations for the great trial of strength 
between the Hidayitullah Ministry and the 
Sind Coalition Parly are ready on the eve 
.of the -'first budget session of the new 
Assembly 

Mr G M Syed Leader of the Coalition 
Party has given notice of a motion 
* *■'’ confident e v the whole tylimstry. 
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Educational 


UNIVERSITY FOR MAHARASHTRA 
The Government of Bombay have agreed 
to , the establishment of a Regional 
University for Maharashtra at Poona under 
the title of the “University of Poona”. 

The University will' both be a teaching 
and residential institution and also affiliate 
colleges within its regions. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay is prepared to undertake the 
requisite legislation and financial assistance 
to the extent recommended by the Special 
Committee appointed by the Government 
for the purpose. 

That Committee had recommended a 
non-recurring grant of Rs. 5 lakhs and a 
recurring annual grant of Rs. 2 y 2 lakhs 
to help the University to come into being. 
The recurring annual grant will be subiect 
to periodical review. 

It is hoped that the new proposal 
will receive public support and that the 
institution has a reasonable prospect of 
collecting the balance over and above the 
grant by the Government which is required 
for Us expenditure. 

The Special Committee appointed by the 
Government consisted the Rt. Hon. Dr. M. 
R. Jayakar, Chairman, Dr. Sir R. P. Paranj. 
pye, Sir R. P. Masani, the Rev. Dr. J. 
McKenzie. Mr. D. R. Gadgil, Mr. B. G. 
Jagatpand, and Mr. G. B. Jethar. 

STUDY OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
The Senate o[ the Patna University has 
decided to re-introduce Sanshrit, Persian, 
and other classical linkages as compulsory 
subjects ot study for the. Matriculation 
Examination^of the^ University. - 


TECHNOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
To co-ordinate high technical education 
throughout India, the Government of India, 
the United Press of India learns, have 
decided to constitute an All-India Council 
of Technical Education with Mr. N. R- 
Sarkar as Chairman and Dr. John Sargent, 
Secretary of the Department of Education, 
Government of India, as Vice-Chairman. 
The Council will consist of the representa- 
tives of the Central, Provincial and State 
Governments the Chambers of Commerce 
and Universities. 

A high grade technological institute on 
the lines of the Massachusetts Institute 
will shortly be established in Calcutta to 
accommodate about 2,000 students at a 
time. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION UNDER 
SWARAJ 

Asked as to the policy of the Congress 
with regard to the freedom of education, 
Mr. knpalan, said that the Congress stood 
for compulsory and free education He 
was of opinion that the State could 
ptescr.be a certain standard of secular 
cducat'oni a, regards education on religion. 
PHv... ' ' e ' on wottld have freedom- 

1 r.vate agencies would be welcome to 

to° n G 1 over S „t 0 °'f “ nd ‘ hey W ° uld be enli,W 
^ Government grams, so long as they 

S’ar m elca l !;:n. PreSC ' ib ' d !lB " d >' d 


UNIVERSITY FOR MAHAI-COSAL 
'em!,*!, Understood that Sir Hari Sin, 

to ib. h r °! ad i c i" ° ffer of R *- 20 bli 
the h «| C Kl” I*' P, ° vi "«s Government f 
° ( « university f 

' s understood wan 
^fakakosal University' to 1 
located at Saugor, his native <own. 



Legal 


PRESS LAWS IN INDIA 
"A Free India cannot afford an unfree 
pres** 1 ’ said the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru addressing the AU-India Newspapers 
Editors Conference at Allahabad on 
February 16 on “Press Laws in India” 

He said he had been interested in the 
subject for twenty-five years when he Was 
called upon to serve the Government of 
India in 1920. Sir Tej referred to' the law 
of sedition, the law of libel and the law 
of contempt which directly affected the 
press The law of sedition was based on 
the English law, though the English law 
did not have sedition as a substance 
offence. The difficulty about the law of 
sedition in India was not that the 
law was bad but that it was so 
difficult to construe the action, said Sir 
T, B. Sapru He referred to a certain 
case in which a paper was prosecuted for 
sedition for criticising the ICS. because, 
it was frankly said the Civil Service really 
formed the Government of India 

Sir Tej continued that if. they looked to 
' the case of any country which was 
governed by its own people, cases cn the law 
of sedition were very few. It was in the 
peculiar circumstances in India that argu- 
ments arose between the people and the 
Government. However careful an editor 
might be if he tries to represent the 
feelings of the people he had to use strong 
language which the judge might equally 
honestly held to be seditious. If the new 
constitution came into force and if India 
got freedom the question of sedition would 
become one of minor importance whatever 
they might say they would not like to 
overthrow the Government established by 
law In India. 


JUSTICE BYERS OF MADRAS 

The Government of Madras after taking 
advice from the Advocate-General, have 
informed the Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, that there should be a Fall invests 
gation of the shooting incident near Fort 
Station on February 25. 

It will be recalled that a boy was Killed 
in the 'shooting incident.’ 

The Government of Madras, sought the 
opinion of the Advocate-General as regards 
the position of Mr. Justice Byers in relation 
to the shooting incident. 

The Advocate-General has forwarded his 
opinion to the Government, who have 
ordered full investigation into the incident. 

A 'case under Section 304 I. P. C. 
(culpable homicide not amounting to 
murder) has been registered by the Police 
under orders from the Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, Crime Branch, in connection 
with the incident 

The police are carrying on Jurther in- 
vestigation 

“For the time being Mr. Justice Byers 
of the Madras High Court will not sit and 
dispose of cases.” 

This was announced by/ the Chief 
Justice of the Madras High, Court to the 
Advocate-General who has forwarded the 
same to the members of the Advocates 
Association, through its" Secretary. 

NEW MADRAS JUDGE 

His Majesty the King has appointed Mfi 
Venjanron Govindarajacbari, Advocate, ( 0 
be a judge of the High Court in Madras 
upon the retirement of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Bodaguju Somnyya. _ p - 
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INSURANCE ACT AMENDMENT DILL 
The new Insurance Act Ahraendment 
Bill while carrying several amendments to 
the existing Act has the following import- 
ant provisions (48 A) It seeks to disqualify 
Life Insurance Agents from being Directors 
of Life Insurance companies. No Insurance 
Agent who solicits or procures Life 
Insurance business, and no person acting 
on behalf of an Insurer who for purposes 
of Life Insurance business employs Insurance 
Agents, shall be eligible to be, or remain, 
a Director of any Insurance company 
• carrying on " Life Insurance business. An 
amendment to Section 39 (7) proposed 
would set at rest the controversy as to 
whether nomination in favour of wife or 
child should attract the provisions of 
Married Women's Property Act. The 
amendment, while saying that it is not the 
intention, runs as follows: 

"Provided thatwheie a nomination made 
whether before or after the commencement 
of the Insurance (Amendment) Act 1946 in 
favour of the wife of the person who has 
insured his life or of his wife and children 
or any oi them is expressed, whether or 
not on the face of the policy, as being 
made under this Section, the said Section 6 
shall be deemed not to apply or not to 
have applied to the policy.” 

ORIENTAL’S NEW RECORD 
The amount ot new business written by 
the Oriental Life Assurance Co., during 
last year was 1,03,310 policies assuring 
Rs. 25,37,78,788. The above figure while 
showing an increase o! over Rs. 3j/> crores 
in the sum assured over the figure for 
1944 constitutes a new record for the 
company. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND ATOM BOMB 


The Sun Life' Assurance Society announce 
that new life insurance policies will not be 
met if death is caused by atom bombs 
Previously' many of these policies b* ve 
covered normal war risks. Now, say the 
Sun Life, future policies will not cover 
risk of death as a result of war because 
of "development of modern weapons. 

" If only one atom bomb were to fall 
on London, it is estimated we would bate 
to pay out £750,000 to policy holders i 
an official of the Society said. “ If bo*’ 


ever death does occur from that caus«i 
premiums paid .will normally be returned. 

In our opinion the change in practice 
is in the interests of the. general body 0 
policy holders because due fulfilment cf 
our contracts is thereby safeguarded”* 
the official. " Only new policies * re 
aftected. 1 Existing policies cannot . b e 
altered”, he explained. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Clement A«l eS 
declared in the House of Commons *b» 
he did not think that the National Insurance 
Bill providing sickness and unemployment 
benefits and pensions wonld damp do"* 1 
adventure and enterprise. , 

During .the resumed debate, Mr. A*tk fi 
said : " It would be a disaster, wind 1 

I am sure will not occur, if people we fC 
to regard the prospect of social secnrW 
as something to lie back upon- and 
make any further effort.' I. hope pe°P e 
will wotk to secure everyone from w» ct 
in the same spirit as they worked to - ’*®** 
all from defpat ir^ war.'l 
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THE FIRST PEACE BUDGET 
The Finance Member/ Sir Archibald 
Rowlands, presenting India’s first peace 
Badget“ after six years, in the Central 
Assembly announced the discontinuance 
of the Excess Profits Tax after March 31, 
'1946. 

He announced the following proposals 
regarding taxation: 

Duty on kerosene is to be reduced from 
4 annas 6 pies to 3 annas 9 pies per 
gallon 

Doty on motor spirit is to be reduced 
from 15 annas to 12 annas per gallon 
Duty on imported betelnut is to be 
raised to 6% annas a pound without any 
surcharge. 

Specific duty’ of Rs 25 per tola is to 
be imposed on gold bullion and coin. 

The .existing silver duty 'of 3 annas 
t7'lfS pies an ounce is to be stepped up 
to 8 annas. % 

The income-tax rate on the second 
income slab of Rs. 3,500 to be reduced 
from 1 5 pies to 12 pies, and the rate, on 
the third slab of Rs 5,000 from 2 annas 
one pie to two annas. 

The income-tax rate on the balance of 
income above Rs. 15,000 to be increased 
from 4 annas 9 pies to 5 annas 

The surcharges on income-tax and 
super-tax arc to be amalgamated with 
basic rates. 

The reduction in the present rate of 
t income-tax and super-tax on a company 
f from 11% annas to 6 annas by reducing 
super-tax by two annas and by adding a 
1 quarter anna to the income tax. 

^ Earned income relief is to be raised to 
f one-fifth, subject to a maximum of Rs. 
i 4,000 tn terms of income. 


Differentiation of treatment between 
earned and unearned income is to be 
extended to super-tax. 

Reduction in the rate on life insurance 
companies from 5 annas 3 pies to 5 
annas. 


Discontinuance of Mhe provision for 
funding a portion of the tax in the case 
of income up to Rs. G,000. 


Duty on cinematograph films to be 
made a specific duty charged on footage. 

Grant of a special initial depreciation 
allowance of 10 per cent on new plant 
and machinery and” allowance of expen- 
diture on scientific research. 1 

"Relief from ^customs duty on raw mate- 
rials imported for indastry and reduction 
in rates on such imported plant and 
machinery as are now dutiable. 

The additional import duty on cotton 
imposed by the Cotton Fund Ordinance of 
1942 to be amalgamated Jwith the ordinary 
duty which will thus stand at 2 annas a 
pound. This change is not expected to 
bring any fresji revenue. 

,The present uniform extra rates of tax 
on all *ums distributed as dividends is to 
be changed. 

The Finance 'Member estimated that 
these proposals would reduce an estimated 
deficit of Rs. 70,16 crores to Rs. 44 06 
crores. 


in me course ol the debate Sir Archbald 
observed in respect of his , budget 
proposals. 

.It 18 ttuo I have abolished the E V T. hut 
ee\ oral things have get to bo noted about it. 
uret, it makes no difference to nevt year’s 
revenue , second!*,- its retention would act as a 

bewrir./ 9 ad \ aa f° of industrialisation which 

, ° ni th ® greatest promise of increasing in » 

r’ 1 ”* T,v ,he n “lio°ol income and tho earning 
power or the people, thirdly, at least in the years ’ 
tmracdiaely ahead, ,f will produco a progressively 
diminishing yield, fourthly, and most Importantly 
its continuance carries with it a liability on mv 
port to roako good tho losses incurred m tho 
transitional period and it is DO fc withm.t 
Ccoaco that the Chamber which jj/ S i 
Subedar so ably represents has already tabled 1 ' 
claim that losses incurred during the * Jw n. 

b * b " ,t *° E. rl 1 t° 
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WOMEN'S CHARTER 
M„, Hsnin Mclila, Vie.Mcnt d( llic All- 
India Women's Confctcnce uMicvslng a 
women's meelinc at Surat on February 
27 demanded >11 liuman lie' 11 ’ ,or 
women. Mis. Mehta felt that all inrt|u!ities 
between man am! woman, «o fat as these 
rights were concerned, should be levelled 


up. 

Outlining the women's chatter that is 
being prepared by the All-India Womens 
Conference Mrs. Mehta pointed out that 
woman should have equal rights with 
man in every sphere of life. All women 
over 21 should have the tight of voting 
and women should be allotted 50 per cent 
of the seats in all legislatures. 

In the economic field the women’s 
charter envisaged by the AJUndia 
Women’s Conference would demand. Mrs. 
Mehta added that women be recruited in 
civil, judicial and administrative services 
on a par with man. She resented the 
right of men to spend his income at his 
pleasure and said that women who were 
managing the household when man was 
out for earning his living should have 
equal rights over the expenditure. The 
speaker also demanded equality of rights 
for women on questions of ancestral pro- 
perty, adoption, marriage and divorce. 

WOMEN & COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


Mrs. NICHOL'S IMPRESSION’S OF 
INDIA 

At the meeting of the India League, 
London, Mrs. Muriel V/. Kichol paid a 
tribute to the women ol India. She paid; 

TVy ftf« po'iljvr Ijr lT.VJ,I , ','"f'nt. Tf‘° *» 
Cnlcittii nr* f-) awful lb'll In Hi)’ tUberi drfa"-* 
1 Ihj\a r^vrr Ir.-.atr'.nM lhM3. »><' 

)i!iv> Ufi iu ln>lm fo* IV) jrsn- r.-.-l it !• *» 
ihvro'-n that ll.w* tMnn f»i»t I 

Iwpe tl.nt wt rn tt* rHr ovt cf Ir.'lia, a# 
inmt, v,tl l,e cn ira of »xild ftfi't *— 

doiHopro'-nt wt ifh xw ill India lnl» t 

trolly ermt rnlinn that *hi* ous;M In t**. l t 
nn iinfor/ritotib ironxnt «!icn «e in^t OftfxlIiJji 
and PAt)dn Nclmi Tho l'an lit toM fnx, “ I »»n 
troublM r>T itw Lintt of convict ibal b** pon« 
for »o I on lon^irs to tab© n ban) In 

the bullilinf; op of ny fount ry. 

T1k> I’Arlmrr.entary Minion ttfWnri two 
thln^. "Tlioy convinfiyl Indun lov^rt -that th** 
T-abmir Go\rmmriil war tin'tio lo It* o*jtU«ok 
toward* India. ” 


MADRAS WOMEN’S TLEA 
A plea that greater representation to 
women in the Legislature of the Province 
should be secured through the setting up 
of women candidates for some of the 
General Seats also was made at a public 
meeting held at the Memorial Hall, Madras 
when Dr. (Mrs ) Muthulakshmi Reddi presided. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi pointed out 
that the Congress had always expressed 
itself in favour of adult franchise and said 
that it was rather anomalous that women 


The value of cottage industries in 
fostering moral and economic uplift of the 
people was stressed by Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu speaking at "Nari Seva Sangh” 
premises in Calcutta. Referring to the 
origin of the Sangh Mr. Justice C. C. 
Biswas, who welcomed Mrs. Naida on 
behalf of the Sangh, said that it was 
mainly a women’s organisation. The direct 
cause which brought it into being was the 
famine which devastated^ 'Bengal, The 
object of the Sangh is 'rehabilitation of 
’i'*i‘*ssed womenfolk. 


should claim representation in the legislatures 
of the country through separate women 
constituencies. Since the "advent of 
Mahatma Gandhi into the political field, 
the women of this country had shonn that 
they were no whit behind the men in the 
nation’s political and public life. If women 
were to get their grievances effectively 
redressed, they had to enter the legislature. 
However much they might believe In the 
efficacy of the constructive programme, it 
was essential that women should also 
capture more scats in the legislature. 
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BOTHFR OVER A rOrEIGN \\ ORD 
Gandhiji used the t/ord 4 clique to 
describe the opposition to Rajsjr This was 
resented by tl e President of the Tamil Nad 
Committee Commenting; on this, Gandhiji 
writes How nice it would be if wc had 
newspapers only in our own language We 
would not then be "blind person®, one 
mistaking the tail for the elephant another 
the tusks a third the trunk for the noble 
animal all wise in their own concei* yet 
all wrong in essence Thus I m , my 
conceit, said and still say that the opposi 
tion to Rajajt was and is confined to a 
clique An esteemed friend and others 
maintain that I have made a serious 
blunder in call ng the oppos non by this 
name My application cannot be and was 
not meant to he applied to the Congress 
organization whether Provincial Central or 
any other, which, like tl e King can do 
no wrong 

A. cl que generally does the wrong 
thing But surely both my critics and I 
are right each in our own way and both 
are wrong All this bother oVer the use 
of a foreign word! If I had written in 
the national or my mother tongue we 
would not have quarrelled over a word 
Mn A G GARDINrR 

One of the best known 1 ondon jour 
naljsts of the present century Mr A G 
Gardiner who was ed tor of tl t Datly 
He js from 1902 to 1919, died at his 
home in Buckinghamshire at the -age of 80 
Mr Gardiner will be long remembered 
for his brilliant sketches of leading British 
ard international personalities published 
In three volumes 

\ I V r RESOLUTIONS 
Resolntu ns urging the removal of Press 
restrictions demanding the incorporation in 
tl e n-*w Const itnt on of India of a declaration 
safeguafdiug freedom of the Press and 
welcoming the^ Government s decision to 
conUnue the consultative machinery were 
passed at the 5th Session of AlUndia News 
paper Editors Conference at Allahabad 
23 


Mn MUNSEI REJOINS CONGRESS 
Mr K M Munsln has decided to rejoin 
the Congress on the advice of Mahatma 
Gandhi Mr Munshi who was Home Munster 
in the last Congress Government m Bom 
bay, resigned in 1941 from the Congress 

In a statement announcing his decision 
Mr Munshi says As a result of discus 
sions which I had with Gandhiji recently 
when Sardar Vollafchbhai Patel was also 
present I decided to rejoin the Con 
gress In 1941 I left the Congress under 
Gandhiji s advice , I cannot do better now 
than to follow his guidance and serve the 
country from inside the Congress 
Mr 3INARAJAD VSA 

The installation of Mr C Jinarajadasa as 
the fourth President of the Tfieosophical 
Society took place at the Theosophical 
Headquarters in Adyar on Teb 17 

Mr J narajadasa addressing the gather 
mg said that the only wvy to build a new 
v/or)d of happiness for all was by each 
individual discovering himself in a new 
way vnd it was the task of Theosophists to 
teach men to bring out from within the 
hidden power 

The Lm J B PETIT 

We regret the death of the Bomanji 
Petit w’ell known mill owner and agent of 
the Petit Group of mills He was nged 67 

Grandson of (he late Sir Dmshaw Petit 
the late Mr Petit who was connected with 
several public institutions in Bombay was 
the founder of the Bomanji Dmshaw Petit 
Patsi General Hospital He also started the 
now defunct Datly Mail 

TRr GOVERNOR OF in DR AS 
Hts Excellency Sir Arthur Hope on 
rel nqmshtng the office of the Governor ol 
Madras left Madras for Bombay en totttcir 
Ei gland on Feb 26 

Sir Heniy Knight the Acting Governc 
of Madras who irrived in the City t 
same day was stvorn in at the Governmen 
House 
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REVIVAL OF AYURVEDA 
“ The welfare of a nation is to a large . 
extent dependent on the guardians of 
health, the physicians. Those practising 
the indigenous system have a great share 
of responsibility, as they alone can reach 
the people. We should make sincere 
attempts to revive Ayurveda as a culture,'' 
said Dr. (Mrs) G. Sumathi Taranath of 
the Tungabhadra Preraa Medical College, 
presiding over the Kaumara Bhritya 
Sambhasha Parishad held at Manipal along 
with the All-India Ayurvedic Conference. 

Dr, Sumathi Taranath said that in 
ancient days India was famed for the 
health of its children and for the long 
lives of its inhabitants But now, the 
conditions of childbirth particularly jvere 
miserable. Every year there died in this 
country not less than 2 millions of babies. 
For every 1,000 confinements, 12 mothers 
and 200 infants died. The corresponding 
figures in the United States were revealing. 
There maternal deaths per every 1,000 were 
only 2 3 ; and those of infants only 39 3. 

The average length of life in America 
and in most European countries was 60 
and in Japan 45. But in India it was 
not even 30. 

It was for the Ayurvedic practitioners 
t* consider whether this deterioration was ' 
not due, in some measure, to themselves. 


NEW T. B, SANATORIUM FOR BENGAL 
Bengal is to have a large tuberculosis 
Sanatorium as part of its important Post- 
War Public Health Schemes. 

The ' foundation-stone was laid by 
Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal. 

The sanatorium is expected eventually 
to accommodate. 600 patients, and 
construction will begin' shortly. 

The site has been selected at a place 
called Araulia in Burdwan district, where 
the climate is comparatively dry 
bracing A sum of nearly Rs. 3 l a kf, s 
has been contributed by Seth R am 
Co, m „ Bangor, . Calcu/a busted Z 


mioun COMMITTEE REPORT 
"No individual should fail to secure 
adequate medical care because of inability 
to pay for it ’’ This, says the report of 
the Health Survey and Development 
Committee, is one of the main principles— 
underlying the Comrtittee's proposals for 
the future health and development in the 
country. The Committee was presided 
over by Sir Joseph Bhore and consisted of 
24 members (eight officials and 16 non- 
officials), of whom 19 were Indians and 
5 Europeans. 


ine committee has drawn up a health 
plan in two parts, one a comprehensive 
programme for the somewhat distant 
future, and the other a short-term scheme 
covering a 10 year period. "We have 
taken the country-side as the .focal point 
of our main recommendations, for the 
debt which India owes to the toiler of the 
soil is immense. When pestilence and 
famine sweep through the land, it is . he^~ 
who pays the heaviest toll and yet receives 
only the 'scantiest medical assistance. 
Further, nearly 90 per cent of the people 
in India live m the rural areas, and the 
basic problem before the country is the 
provision of adequate health protection to 
the preponderating^ larger section of the 
commumty. We have, therefore, made 
B e villager the chief beneficiary under l the 
proposals, adds the report. 

.On Ihe administrative side, the Committee 
reposes: Ministries of Health « the 

Centre and I in the Provinces, and Health 

.Adm.n.sirat, ,„ ra , n “ 

Committee feels that the rvide measure -of 
autonomy that has been E ,„„”d ,h e - 

p“eSe°»f H i'n^nrdtr ' hC .“l™™ 

between the Centre and the Provinces in - 
he formula!,™ „f health policies and their 
implementation, 'here should be estabhS 
L. Statutory Board of Health 

MinSrte o°f Health?'” 1 "' ^ ' P ""’inci»i 
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SCRUTINY OF BANKS RETURNS 
Returns under the Demonetisation 

rdinance were mentioned in a shoit 
Dtice question asked by Mr Manu 
ubedar in the Assembly o" February 7 
Mr Subedar asked whether the Reserve 
ittik o'f India checked the declarations of 
11 scheduled banks and their branches and 
diether the Reserve Bank used discrimin 
tion against Indian banks by checking 
heir declirations and cash but did not 
ake such action with regard to exchange 
lanks amj the Imperial Bank of India 
The Finance Member Sir Archibald 
Rowlands replied I understand that 

;he Receive Bark Bombay received 

numerous returns Irora scheduled banks 
and other banl s established all over the 
country and it has not been possible to 
check up all such returns with T the figures 
shown in (he bool s of (he banks 

Under the orders of the Government of 
India instructions were however issued by 
the Reserve Bank of Irdia to their 
Managers to inspect at their centres the 
books of alt banl s whose declared balances 
exceeded Rs 10 lakls and others where 
they had reasons to believe that the 
returns m ght not have been prepared in 
conformity with the requirements of the 
Ordinance No discrimination in this regard 
was made between Indian banks and thft 
exchange banks In fact several exchange 
bunks w4re inspected in ' Bombay and 
ot er centres 

NEW INDIA GOVERNMENT LOAN 
As it appears that there is a steady 
demand on part of institutional 

investors and the market generally for a 
long *erm investment the Government of 
India have decided to cieate a further 
issti<» ot 3 p er cen t Development Loan 

1970 75 fot Rs 20 crores 

WOPLD BANK 

The British „ financial expert Lord 
Jaynes has been appointed Governor of 
the International Monetary Tund and of 
the International Bank tor Reconstruction 
and Development 


NO increase in rates and i ares 
Prominent features of the Railwiy 
Budget for 1946 47, introduced in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly on February 
16 are as follows 

A decline of Rs 48 crores in gross 
traffic receipts from the anticipated peak 
level of tl e current y ear, which will lead 
to a reduction of the net surplus from 
32 crores to 12 crores next year 

the introduction cf new designs foi 
lower class passenger coaches which will 
include sleeping accommodation 

the inaguration of a Betterment Fund 
for financing un remunerative improvemen s 
and amenities both for the public and staff, 
the provision of a lump sum of 2 crores 
to enable a start to be made with the 
construction of new lines and re laying 
lines dismantled during the war and a 
heavy programme of open line rehabilita-. 
tion works invoicing some 20 crores 
The Financial Results are as given 
below, the figures being in crores of rupees 
19(5 4(5 met” 

Trail o Rece pts 22a 177 

Working Expenses 169 30 12a "3 

To General Revenues 32 7 36 

To Betterment Fund 3 

The financial aspect of better amenities 
for railway passengers and increased pay 
to lower paid staff was discussed in the 
Assembly on February 25, during the 
debate on a Congiess Parly Cut Motion 
which was passed without a division 
Prof Ranga who moved it was supported 
by Mr D V Karmatl ar and others 
ItAILW AT UL\ b DEMANDS 
The General Counc 1 of the All Indid 
Railwaymen* Federation fins demanded the 
immediate appointment of a court of 
adjudication to arbitrate in the dispute 
between the Railway Board and the 
Radwaymen 

The Council directed the affilated union* 
to take a ballot for a general strike if nc 
reply was received from the Governmer 
of ’ 3 to their demand 
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A KATHIAWAR ARTIST 
Death occurred last month at Rajkot of 
the prominent Kathiawar Artist Mr. S M. 
Booch. After a brilliant career at Sir J. J. 
School of Ait, Bombay, under such art 
stalwarts as the late Cecil L Burns and 
Rao Bahadur M. V. Dhurandhar, Mr. Booch 
had made a name as an accomplished 
portrait-painter, after the style and palette of 
the late Masters HerUoroer and Sstgent 
Among his models and patrons, lie had 
distinguished personages like the Residents 
of Western India States Agency, the rulers 
of Kathirwar States and other Government 
and -business notabilities. 

He carried away several highly prized 
awards in the Art Exhibitions at Bombay, 
Delhi, as welt as at Simla under the pat- 
ronage of Lord Invin, the then Viceroy 
of India, whom Mr Booch could count 
- among his well-wishers His portraits were 
remarkable for their striking likeness and 
rich colour technique. ** 

NATIONAL THEATRE FOR BRITAIN 
A national theatre for Britain, under 
discussion for many years, is to be formed 
by a union of the Old Vic and the 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre 
, Fund. A joint council has- been set up 
with the suppoit of the State-sponsored 
Arts Council of Great Britain and a 
national appeal for £ 500,000 will be 
launched to enable the theatre to be 
completed within the next five years 
The Shakespeare Fund, which has been 
accumulating during the present century, 
provides a nucleus of £ 80,000. 

A site has been accepted from the 
‘ London Country Council on the Surrey 
bank of the Thames, not far from the 
historic site of the old Globe playhouse, 
where Shakespeare first prouduced his own 
plays. 

_ The establishment of a national 
, theatre will also provide a wonderful 
opportunity for training young actors and 
actresses and help to preserve the purity 
and continuity of the English language. 


INDIAN OLYMPIC GAMES 
The twelfth All-India Olympic Games 
came to a successful conclusion on 
February 8. Nearly 800 athletes from 10 
provinces participated in the various events, 
Patiala annexed the championship in* 
the Men’s Section scoring 87 points. 
Bombay came second with 46 points In 
the women’s section, the championship 
went to Mysore with 37 points. Bombay 
came next with 23 points. 

The Santosh Memorial Trophy for cycle 
race was wot by Bombay. The weight- 
lifting championship ended in a tie between 
Bengal and Bombay. 

Two new records were set up. 
One w?s in the 5 000 metres walk, 
Sadhu Smgli of Patiala finishing in 
26 minutes 13 5 seconds being A. K Dult’s 
(Bengal) time of 26 minutes 30.2 seconds. 
The other new record was established by 
J Vickets of Bombay who finished 110 
metres hurdles in 15 2 seconds, breaking 
the previous record of 15.6 seconds. 

At the conclusion of the games, there 
was a March Past of athletes, Dr. T,*C’M. 
Royan, Minister, taking the salute. He 
also distributed trophies and certificates to 
the various winners. 


INDIAN TEAM TO ENGLAND 
, The following sixteen players have been 
aelected to form the Indian cricket team 
to tour England this season : 


Aavrab of Pntaudi (Southern Punjab) (Captain) 

V. M. Merchant (Bombay) (Vico-Cftptatn) 

R. S. Modi (Bombay) 

D. D. Ilindtckar (Bombay) 

L. Amaroath (Southern "Punjab) 

S. Musbtaq Ah (Bo I bar) 

C. 8. NayuAu (lloikar) 

C. T. Sarwato (Golkar) 

Gut Mahomed (Baroda) 

V. S. Harare (IJaroda) 

R. B. Nnnbalkar (Baroda) 

Abdul llafecz (Northern India) 

Mankad (Gujcrat) 

8. N. Bancrje© (Bihar) 

O; Shmdo (Maharashtra) , 
b. !>. Sohoni (Maharashtra). 

The Selection Committee for the Test 
matches in England will be the Nawab of 
Pataudi, V. M, Merchant and L, Amarnath, 
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SGIL'TXIMC RESEARCH 
A tenra of 14 Indian scientists is expected 
to attend the Empire Scientific Conference 
to he held m London next summer The 
conference is being sponsored by the Royal 
Society to discuss the setting up of an 
organisation to co ordinate scientific 
research in the British Commonwealth 
The Government of India have accepted 
the Royal Society s invitation and have 
selected seven officials and seven non 
officials to represent India The members 
of the Indian team hive been chosen so 
as to cover every branch of scientific 
research ranging from nuclear physics to 
zoology The members are Sr C V 
P*aman Sr J C. Ghosh Dr Meghnad 
Saha Pn f Birbsl Sahm Dr M R Siddiqui 
Dr Jamshed Bhabha Prof Mahlanobis 
Khan Bahadur Afzal Hoosaift, Sir S S 
Bhatmgsr Col Sold ey, Dr D N Wadia 
Dr S L Mora, Dr Kmhrtan and Dr 
J N Mukherjt 

The two month programme suggested by 
the Royal Society will include visits to 
centres of scientific research in England 
such as Oxford and Cambridge 

SCIENTISTS VSP ATOMIC SFCRLT 
ProT A V Hill member of the Scient fie 
Advisory Committee to tl p Brit sh Cabinet 
during die War Ins urged scientists to 
refuse to co operate in tasks in wb ch they 
or the r representatives were not allowed 
reasonable share or partnership in the 
responsibil ty of decid ng on the purpose 
poh y or probable result of their w< rk 
He said that science was being treated 
a* a purchaseable commodity and scrpnt sts 
as hackroom boys to be kept m their 
proper place 

Prof J D Serial, Vice Pres dent of 1k 
( Association of Scicnt fie Workers state! 
that scient «t? could not tolerate the woi! i 
as it was today and sail It is no secret 
that th“ slowne<3 of si armg atomic energv 
is th- major cause fer the continued an f 
dangerously increasing tens oft in the world 
today ' 


BRITISH FILM TEAM IN INDIA 
While our producers ar» still busy 
appealing for a united stand against the 
impending danger of foreign vested 
interests uu ding Indian film domain a 
British film team has silentl> armed in 
the country for a study tour 

After Visiting Bengal a nd Northern India 
the team is now in Bombay and proposes 
calling at other centres of interests in the 
country in pursuit of its artistic quest 
before returning to Bnta n to analyse the 
results of its survey 


The team is led by Mr Thorald 
Dickinson director of Two Cities 
Films ’ of which British Film Magnate 
Arthur Rank is the chairman and Mr 
Joyce Cary novelist and author The 
party have chalked out a twelve week 
study tour to find a formula which will 
lend itself to a subject of international 
interest with an Indian background 
sympathetic to the Indian point of view 


Mr Did inson said to a press represen 
tahve that the world today was deeply 
interested in the people and problems of 
India His Mission would be sympathetic 
to absorb the pattern of the Indian 
sccn“ and faithfully represent it to the world 


to 0 000 FOR FILM RIGHTS 

Dr A J Croi in lias received £ DO 00C 
for the film rights of hs new novel T 
Green Years which has not yet 
published in Britain 

A few years ago £10000 or £12 00 
was a high price for U e film righ‘s of 
book M ss Margaret Mi chell got £10C 
for the film rights of Gone With tl 
Wind Its gross takings long ago exceed 
£8000000 

Miss Daphne Du Maurier receive 
£23 000 for Trend man s Creek Lq 
Horizon brouglt £30 000 to Mr jame 
Hilton Mss Ldna I erber was r 
£ 27 750 for C matron ' and 
El zabeth Goudge received £ 30 000 
* Green Dolphin Connlry 
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TREE SALES OF SECOND-HAND CARS 
The Government of India have decided 
• to abolish control over the sales and prices 
of second-hand motor cars, and a notifi- 
cation witdrawing the Used Motor Vehicles 
Control Order, 19+4, has been published. 
Control was imposed at a time when new 
cars were almost unobtainable, and essential 
users were unable to obtain used cars 
because prices rose to heights out ol all 
proportion to their original value. 

Licences have been granted for the 
import, during 1946, of a large number of 
new motor cars — about double the average 
v annual pre-war imports from all sources— 
and it is anticipated that, though the 
supply of vehicles may start slowly, it 
will increase satisfactory during the year. 
New cars will be distributed first to essential 
users as before, and maximum prices will 
be controlled , but the control orders are 
being amended so as to provide that any 
new car which is not purchased by an 
x essential user within +5 days from the 
date on which it is placed in ' a dealer’s 
show-room will be available (or sale to' 
- any member of the public, whether he holds 
a permit or uot. 

AMERICAN CARS TO BE PRODUCED IN INDIA 
It is learnt that the American Chrysler 
Corporation’s agreement with Indian Premier 
Automobiles Limited outshines a similar 
. agreement before Lord Nitffidd's firm of 
Morris motors and Birla's Hindustan 
Automobiles 

Birla is restricted to manufacturing one 
type of automobile — Morris Ten — while the 
Premier Automobiles will produce all 
Chrysler models simultaneously produced 
, in the United States. 

V. M. Meswani, an rfticial of the Premier 
Automobiles, revealed this before flying to 
the United States He plans a . six-month 
«• study of GhrysWs factory in Detroit, after 
which he will return to India f or superin. 
j tending the production plant of the Premier 
\ Automobiles. 


• FIRST FOSTWAP. AEROPLANE 

British aircraft manufacturers are prndut 
ing the fust post-war aeroplane bin 
entirely on civil specifications. It is 
Bristol type 170 built in two styl pc 
“ \yayfarer ” for passengers and “ Freighter 
for cargo. 

Inquiries already received for “ Way 
faier ” include one from an Indian Print, 
who wants the machine as personal au-craf 
and another from an African comp* / 
which wishes to use one for transport o 
native labour to gold mines. 

The cost per passenger mile will be tvvc 
pence including 40 pounds luggage in 
order to complete with surface transport. 

The “Freighter” is specially constructed 
for rapid loading and. unloading. Like the 
“Wayfarer" which can carry up to 40 
passengers, »it is powered by Bristol Her- 
cules engine and has a range of more than 
1,000 miles, 


AltWKAtl' INDUSTRY TOR INDIA 
The Government of India, it is under- 
stood, are inviting a technical mission 
from the United Kingdom to survey 
conditions in this country -for setting up 
an aircraft industry. The mission will.go 
into all the technical problems and also 
the possible expenditure involved. 

The Government, it is learnt, „ e ve „ 
anxious that an aircraft industry should ’ 
be established m this country, but it is 
pointed out that before any definite plans 
ate made, an expert survey is necessaiy. 

DAILY A IP, SERVICE TROM BOMBAY 
From January 1, 194G, Tata Air Lines 

is ope, ,„ng daily s , lvi « s from „ ombfy 
each ’dh ecUon. 1 Kar " C "'' " nii C ° , ° rab ° '» 

„„„ . , ,Rlve o'er the existing 

“S* 3 b '"" en Bombay and Calcutta 
n Inch are now bein c operated by the 
R- A.F. as part of ,he development 

of a,r services in India by Tata, 
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f PP.6TFCTI0N FOft MORE INDUSTRIES 
The Indian Tariff Board is scheduled to 
take oral evidence on 'the applications 
regarding the claims of the following 
industries for assistance or protection on 
the dates given against them at the Office 
of the Tariff Board, in Bombay — 

Calcium Chloride, February 25, 2® 
Phosphoric and Phosphates, February 28, 
March 1, Sodium Thiosulphate, Sodium 
Sulphite and Sodium bisulphite * an l , y^ ro ^ 
March 4, 6*. Grinding Wheel*, March 12 
and Antimony March 19 and 20 1946 
In addition to the claims from certain 
industries already rtferrad to the ** ri 
Board, the Government of India have 
decided to forward applications receded 
rrom the following Industrie', namely 
Glucose, all Abrasives other than Grind 
log Wheels,- Hurricane Lanterns, Cocoa 
Powder and Chocolate, Aluminium, and 
Preserved Fiuits. to the Board for mvesti 

c I urns or persons interested in any of 
these Industries or In milustnes dependent 
on the use ol these articles, who desire 
that their view* should be considered by 
the Tariff Board, should address the.r 
representations to the Secretary to the 
Board, Cahex House, Ballard Estate, 

. Bombay 1 

JAP rr NT ILE I NDU3T BY 
The'internatiohal textile group which is 
now going to Japan to examine the 
Japanese textile industry is regarded as 
the fust tangible step towards the latter s 
revival The group appointed by the 
U. S State Department and the Army 
comprises' three United States experts but 
the Governments of Britain, India and China - 
lme accepted the State Departments 
invitation to nominate observers 
, SHIPBUILDING DIRECTOR VT1, 

> Owing to the curtailment of orders fjr 
new construction of ships and repair work 
consequent on the cessation of hostilities, 
it has been decided to close down the 
Directorate General of Shipbuilding and 
Repins, Bombay, says a Press Note 


sciior.ATtsmrs roit aobicoltubai STUDiri 
A Precs Note ,«bed by ,th= ^ Agrtcutora 


Department, Go, ernment of India, stated : 

.The Impend Tobucco Co uf Iudte Ltd , 


ha, m'imtedwo student,!., p, of the value 

Tobacco Committee constituted by the 
Government of India 


Pending the (nrmal registration of this 
Committee, the Imperial Council of Agrj- 
cultural Research has accepted the Company s 
generous offer and the Government of 
India have agreed to assist ill placing the 
students in suitable institutions abroad 
Arrangements for the selection of students 
are now in hand and it is hoped that 
they will proceed abroad as soon as the 
necessary facilities have bfcen secured 


THE VICEROY ON RURAL PROGRESS 


" India depends for her existence on 
agriculture, and cattle and an> thing that 
a«sists their improvement is of inestimable 
benefit Now that the war is liappity over, 
we must do our utmost to secure the 
economic progress of India, and especially 
the rural progress of India ” So said 
H E the Viceroy, opening the district 
agriculture and cattle show at Sanand about 
16 miles from Ahmedabad on Jinuary 8 


His Excellency said that rural life should 
be made healthier, and more attractive by 
the building of better villages He added 
that agriculture must be improved in 
every wiy 

30,000 WELLS TO BE DUG IN MADRAS 
Thtrty thousand wells in drought affected 
districts of Chingleput, North Arcot, and 
Chitoor of the Madras Presidency will be 
dug, under the orders of the Provincial- 
Government, who are subsidising this 
scheme to grow mote food to meet the 
prospect of famine this summer. 
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EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR CEYLON WORKERS 
Reduced hours of work with increased 
emoluments are among the many benefits 
costing the Treasury over Rs. 5 8 millions 
that are to be conferred by the Ceylon 
Government on its employees Recom- 
mendations to this effect made by the 
Salaries Committee (appointed recently to 
review salaries and wages of the Public 
Service) have been accepted by the Board 
of Ministers. 

Chief among the recommendations are 
the minimum daily wage for a male 
unskilled worker engaged in engineering 
and factory work to be increased from 85 
cents (or approvimately 14 annas) to one 
rupee and that for a male skilled worker 
in agricultural and field work to be 96 
cents (or 15 annas) Working hours for 
daily paid employees engaged in engineer- 
ing and factory work are to be reduced to 
eight hours a day, and overtime allowance 
to daily paid employees engaged to this 
type of work is to be paid for all work 
in excess of eight hours on any one day 
Non-pensionable monthly paid employees 
in permanent employment are to be made 
fully pensionable. Rent allowance is to 
be paid to monthly paid officers irrespective 
of the fact whether they are new entrants 
or not Gratuities to daily paid employees 
are to be based on 1 1 12 instead of the 
present 1]18 of the period of service. 
COALMINES WELFARE COMMITTEE'S DECISION 
Miners of both sexes in India’s coalfields 
will soon be provided with opportunities 
for educating themselves under a scheme 
sanctioned by the Coal Mines Welfare 
Fund Advisory Committee. The Committee 
* has decided to spend Rs 3 lakhs for 
the scheme in the first year and not less 
than Rs. 3 lakhs for the next five years. 

BONES FOR MILL WORKERS 
Agreement has been reached between 
th“ Ahmedabad Mdlowr.ets’ Association 
end the Labour Association to pay 20 per 
cent of the total earning of the workers 
(or 19 Ci as bonus. 


TWO MILLION NEW HOUSES TOR INDIA 
A giant scheme to build two million 
houses spread in the industrial and rural 
area? in India in the next ten years has 
been drawn up by the Government of India 
and the scheme is at present under 
examination of the Finance Department. 

This will form one of the important 
items on the post-war reconstruction plan 
of the Government of India. It is expected 
Government will create a Department 
called the National Housing Agency 
to woik cut the scheme. A housing 
expert will be in charge of the newly 
constituted Department and the Department 
will have lull powers to deal with the 
housing problem effectively and promptly. 

It is learnt, the Labour Department of 
the Government of India lias expressed 
readiness to supply the entire technical 
personnel required for the scheme as also- 
the necessary material. 

INDIA’S IV A R CASUALTIES 
India’s war casualties reported up to 
August 14, 1945 were 179,935, according 
to the Prime Minister Mr. Attlee, in the 
House of Commons in reply to a 
question. They were made up of : killed 
24,338: missing 11,754; wounded 64,354; 
prisoners of war including service internets— 
73.4S9 (including 20,147 officers and othpr 
ranks missing but presumed prisoners of 
war.) 

The total Empire casualties were 
1,246,025. 

VIVEKANANDA MEMORIAL TABLET 

The Government ol Bengal have placed 
a memorial tablet at No. 3, Gourmohan 
Mukherjee Street, Calcutta, where Swami 
\ ivekananda was born. The following 
inscription appears on the tablet : " In this 
house was boin on 12ih January 1863 Swami 
Vivekananda, a beloved disciple of Sri 
Ramakmhna Paramahamsa and a saint and 
phi osopl.er of modern India who conse- 
crated Ins life to the services of humanity," ' 



THE INDIAN P.EYIEW 


AH premiums paid (excluding the first year s) 
refunded along with the sum assured 
" either at maturity or when a 
claim arises by death. 

Once again UNITED INDIA is the pioneer in giving 
something unique in insurance. 


Without obligation ask for particulars of this 
new and novel scheme : 

“THE UNIQUE ENDOWMENT PLAN ” 


United India Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Post Box No. 281, MADRAS, 


To any of the Company’s Offices throughout 
India, Ceylon and British East Africa. 
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ORCHARD FRUITS 

AND 

HEALTH FRUITS 

Finely flavoured, each sweet is 
wrapped separately and hygienically 

THE BEST FOR CHILDREN. 

PARRY & CO., LTD., 

MADRAS. 
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T RAY AH CORE AYURVEDA DEPARTMEN T, 

THE GOVERNMENT AYURVEDA PHARMACY, MAIN ROAD, 

-teiwandeur®. . 


All 'Ayurvedic medicines prepared accord- 
ing to standard prescriptions under the- expert 
supervision of the Honorary Director 6f 
Ayurveda are sold at this Pharmacy. 


Apply to : — 

the, honorary director, 

GOVERNMENT AYURVEDA PHARMACY, 

TRIVANDRUM. 
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-for your library shelf 
at popular prices 


, r Chris.™ 

softens? 

Rs. 3-8) 


Verses From Senexpur. By Senes- iO. PP- 
Crown S Vo. A collection of light verses 
by Senex, published in “The Times of 
India” many years ngo. Senex used to bo 
n very popular contributor to “The Times 
of India” and the book offers delightful 
reading. Rs. 2 (by V T.P. Rs. 2-5). 


T«tp< Ot 1ml. By C. A Kincaid, C.V.O., 
ICS (Retd.) Tales translated from Sindt 

fairv tiles of Europe. A rm-wue m cheap 
form of stories which are mostly translated 
So Radish for tho first time. Trice Rs. 2. 
(By V.P.P. Rs- 2 -°) 


Contract Concentrated. By Aco J rum ^ 
Learn Contract Bndgo tho ehort, ea.y 
I BTStcinotic way and help tho sick onu 
' wounded of tho Forces and Iml'au Pnsoncrs 
of War in Europe and tho Far East. 
Entire proceeds will bo donated to the 
| Joint War Organisation of the Indian Red 
Jc,, Snoiotv and Bt. John Ambulance 

V l-s ivx.r. Ro. 1-H). 


investment. Equally lnili*rcn.-ablo for City 
and xnoru^il investors A very practical 
book. Price Rs. 0. (By ' r r> Rs - 0 8 »* 


Indian Companies Act*. 1913.1036 By Solomon 
Judah, Advocate. Bombay Indispensable to 
St persons dealing with Limited Composes 
Auditor-, Bankers, Company Promoters, 
Directors. Lawyers. etc. etc. Trice Rs. 15. 
(By V.P.P. Rs. 16 3). 


X Book 01 Good Thought! Series 1, 11, 111 &jtV. 
Kelcrtions or quotations from “A Thought 
for Today” published in “Tho Times of 
India." A guide, counsellor and friend tor 
ct cry thoughtful roan and woman and an 
ideal gift. Price R°- 1 oach senes. (V.r.P. 
Us. 4-8 for the four series together). 


Yftn’te Had It- (128 PP) A Collection ... 

. C.O. published in tho Current 
vem* by A*v. « v of .India." 

JTovP- W*. rBI ° -U and humour 


llldSledey PlggleSt) . By Babu Tiehe Lai, n 
etc. 181 pages of delightful run. What 
happened to Tiehe Lat when lie was 
1 marooned in " Egypt Country," how his 
1 plan to have his sponging brother in-law 
i kidnapped and put out of tho way reacted 


uappeu nun i-uv uuv ui mo way rea 
a boomerang, how his attempt to piny 
Uncle Sunshine" to a dcsirrnmB nmv.h 




’ unviuju, iw piny 

- -t* *° tt designing wench put 

him all wrong with Ins spouse and many 
other saucy chapters provoke side splitting 
laughter " ir not more so," a la Ticho Lai. 
Pries R*. 2 (V.P.P, Us. 2-7). 


'ROM 
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HOUSE FURNISHERS 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 
'SAWM1LLERS 
TIMBER ENGINEERS 


SOLE AGENTS 
» CANEC " Insulation , 

» CANEC " Tempered-Compressed-Wood 
» HEAVER ' Boards 
» SUMMONS ' Sleep Equipment 
DOOD-SAGAR ' Spring Centre Luxury Beds & 
Pillows 

We have a 4S year-Old reputation to maintain. 
We set a new pace in the' achievement of customer 
satisfaction. 



(Eitd 1898) 

MADRAS & MADURA. 
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** Saving and lending it to the State is going to be an impor- 
tant part of the national planning when a national Govern- 
ment comes into power which I expect it will do in the 
near future. By this process the nation builds up a reserve 
which while giving a safe return to the investor, also 
provides money to the national government for large ‘ 
plans to raise the standard of living of the masses. Every 
voluntary effort, therefore, tb save and invest must 
be made by those who have surplus purchasing power, 
whether big or small.” , 

FACTS AT A GLANCE ~ . 

1, You can buy National Savings 6. Encashable after 2 years (18 


Certificates for Rs. 5, 10, 50, 
100, 500. 1,000, or 5,000. 

2. No one person can buy more than 


months for Rs* 5 certificates) 
but it pays you best, to keep 
them for all the full period. 


Rs. 5,000. They arc so good that 7, Small-Savers can buy Savings 


they arc rationed. But two per- 
sons can buy Rs. 10,000 jointly. 

3. The value increases, by 50% in 
12 years. Every Rupee invested 
becomes Rs. 1/8. 

4. The yield is 4J% simple interest, 
at maturity. 

5. No Income Tax is payable on 
interest earned. 


Stamps for Rc. 1,' As. 8 or As. 4. 
When the value of stamps saved 
reaches Rs. 5, they can be ex- 
changed for a Certificate. 

8. Both. Certificates & Stamps are* 
obtainable from Post Offices, 
Authorised Agents appointed 
by Government, or Savings 
Bureaux. •“ ~ 




GLIMPSES OF POST - WAR INDIA 
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WORLD WAR K PASSES 

INTO HISTORY 

VBAIl after year school masters throughout India will tell tho new gener 
1 lions about tho exploits of our soldiers In tho historic battles in 
which thoy engaged They will describe to tho children tho many modern 
weapons and devices with which our men wera equipped but what about 
tho soldier s uniform and other essential equipment made from cloth — and 
all made in India ? 

* Cvtn before the “ 

tear enrfe 1 17 ere teas / ftul X&JvvA 

eome relaxation m _ — i , _ I t v«v 1 

dema id on the . V vA '^"'S 

Buettnahom and A • — <s£*S yy' v,r^ A 

Carnatic .Mills for ( p) r ti ® TJ J 

srSSI ( (SamatlsIiEllI^ 

tn D e/enee Cernce V ^- ^•^—"1 Mad em 

Dtmaftda and the 1 

S?Vr« to,,™,,,,, ^ ™» & C0 ' (“««»«) HD- 

Mat tfte miff* teiff 
*oon he able to gti a 

t<) tol service lo tho t 

reel of India " * 


Coj.ynjht , 15 & 0 Milla 


JT!tlE>tTD, 
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Managing Director. 1 2 3 4 '**-.* 
BIRLA BROTHERS, LTD.; 
Chairman, United,/ 
Commercial Tank, LtdiTh 


"Saving and lending it to the State is going to be an impor- 
tant part of the national planning when a national Govern- 
ment comes into power which I expect it will do in the 
near future. By this process the nation builds up a reserve 
which while giving a safe return to the investor, also 
provides money to the national government for large 
plans to raise the standard of living of the masses. Every 
voluntary effort, therefore, tb save and invest must 
be made by those who have surplus purchasing power, 
whether big or small.” *0— 


FACTS AT A GLANCE 


1. You can buy National Savings 
Certificates for Rs. 5, 10, 50, 
100, 500, 1,000, or 5,000. 

2. No one person ca’n buy more than 
Rs. 5,000. They arc so good that 
they arc rationed. But two per- 
sons can buy Rs. 10,000 jointly. 

3. The value increases, by 50% in 
12 ycats. Every Rupee invested 
becomes Rs. 1/8. 

4. The yield is 41% simple interest, 
at maturity. 


6. Encasliablc after 2 years (18 
months for Rs* 5 certificates) 
but it pays you best, to keep 
them for all the full period. 

7* Smali-Savcrs can buy Savings 
Stamps for Rc. 1, As, 8 or As. 4. 
When the value of stamps saved 
reaches Rs. 5, they can be ex- 
changed fot a Certificate. 

8. Both, Certificates & Stamps are 
obtainable from- Post Offices. 
Authorised Agents appointed 
by Government, or Savings 
Bureaux. 


5. No Income Tax is payable on 
interest earned. 


A&A yr/rTi /Jtsttcy /u// si/ lefitsut, 


OUR BEST PUBLICATIONS 


By SwumS Ab5i e <J*nan<I* r 

1 MEMOIRS OF RAUAKIlI8JI*fA life 

and Teachings R* 5 

2 INDIA AND HER PEOPLE Ri 6 8 

(New Edition) 

3 LIFE BEYOND DEATH A Study m 

Spiritualism R* 6 8 

4 IDE YL OF EDUCATION » Re 1* 

5 OUR RELATION TO THE ABSOLUTE 

A Study in True ray etiology R* 5 8 

6 SELF KNOWLEDGE A philosophy of 

the Vpatualadt R* 3 

1 SPIRITUAL CNFOLDMENT Re 1-12 


8 REINCARNATION i Re* ** 12 * 

0 DIVINE IIERlTAOr OF MAN R< Z 

10 GREAT SAVIOURS OF tUC 

WORLD R e »-» 

11 HUMAN AFrEOTION AND DIVINI" 

LOVE Tho Mysticism of Loyo 

Re 1-4 

12 CHRISTIAN SCIENCE * VEDANTA 

13 SONGS DIVINE A Bouquet ofHymns, 

R* Z 

Other Book* 

14 MYSTIC TALES OF LAMA TARA 

NATIIA A History of Muhayfina 
Buddhism 4. 

15 RJGVEDIO CULTURE OF THE PRE 

HISTORIC CULTURE 

Voh I In tho Press 
Vol II R« 10 


HAMAKftlSHNA VEDANTA MATH 

10B RAJA RAJKRISHNA STREET CALCUTTA 


The Trulli In Your Horoscope 

Your Reel Life Told Free 

Mould you like to know will out any cost what tho 
Stars in licnto fof you, some of your past experiences 
your strong and weak points oto? Hero is your 
chanco to teat FREE tho skill of 1 und t Taboro 
Indio s most fame via Astrologer wl o by applying tho 
ancient science to useful purposes p- ' "1 


has bn It up an envjablo roputa J 
tionl Tlo accuracy of lus I //*/ 
l ro bet ona and tl o sound practi I j, rfs v 

cal advice contained in hia 1 w/fo Vj ^ 
Horoscopes on Business Spocula v 

tiou Finances Love Affairs BJM 

In nils Enemies Lotteries 

Travels Changes Litigation J/fcA Iff 

. Lucky Times B ckness etc lias o 
osioumfe i eu icafeif poopi’o iho 
world over GEORGE MACKLY 
of Now York behoves that 
labore must possess some sort . + /fin 

of second -s ght 

To popularise h s system IvVi 
Taboro' wi LI send you TREE your A9tral Intorprcta 
non it you forward him your full name (Mr lira or 
Miss) address an l dato of b rth (Engl sh Calendar) 
all clearly written by yourself No money wanted 
for Astrological work postage eto but send about 
0 annas (stamps) for stationery testimonials and 
otl cr Interesting literature Taboro behev es in fair 
deal tigs and all work for wb eh ho receives any 
payment u on tie basis of satisfaction guaranteed 
or fill money refunded You will bo amazed at 
tho remarkable accuracy of h s statemant about 
you and your affa rs Wnte now as this offer may 
not bo made ogam No personal interviews, all 
oonsultations by mail only Address PUNDIT 
TABORE (Dept 354 R) Upper Forjett Street 
Bombay 25 


Vacuum Massage Treatment 

For Mervous Debility and Nervous Exhaustion 
A Latest Scientific Invention 

This treatment is tho latest invention of 
tho modem Scientists of the West who 
havo played wdnders by introducing an 
^unimaginable Apparatus 

VITO Tl o best liniment to speed up 
the treatment (Preparation of docient 
INDIA) Rs 3 4 Bottle 

ACTUM PILLS Best internal Herbal 
Remedy to bo used along with tie above 
treatment Rs 2 |0 BEST QUALITY 
APPARATUS Rs J2 8 and with VITO AND 
ACTUM PILLS Rs 17 4 

HEALTH & Co., 

OPP MAJESTIC (1st FLOOR) CINEMA 
G1RQJUJM BOMBAY, 4 
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DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 

We hold large and fresh stocks of Drugs, Chemicals, Hospital requisites, 
etc. Our rates in general are moderate and our goods conform to the highest 
standard of purity manufactured by recognised firms. 

We are suppliers to Government, Local Funds, Municipalities, Railways, 
Missions, States, Charitable Hospitals, etc. 

We hold all licences under the Drug Control Older of 1943. Free 
Delivery to any Station on controlled rates to Hospitals, Doctors and Dealers 
on large orders will be allowed by us 

Prescriptions are carefully dispensed by expert qualified Chemists in 
our Dispensing Department. 

We Solicit the favour of your enquiry or order. 

MAYER & COMPANY 

(Eatd. 1930) 

Wholesale) * Retail Dropgi-fa & Dispensing Chemists, 


10. Am Pillai Street, P.T., MADRAS. 
Phone s 
3757' 
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“ Materdhuo." 


PR A' BUDDHA BHARATA 

OR 

AWAKENED. INDIA 

PralfUddha BUarata 5a n high-class English monthly started by Swami 
Yivchnnandn in the year 189G. Tbo journal enters into the flfty-first^">cftr 
o! its useful existence* in 191G. It ia devoted to Universal Religion Indian 
Cnltnro, Education, Art, nnd other topics of international interest, and includes 
among ita contributors many eminent writerB both from India nnd abroad The 
year for tbo journal "begins from January, Tbo January, 194 Q nnmber b 
an illustrated one. m ' J upr> 

Annual Subscription R s . 4. Single Copy As. 7. 

For » complete li.t ol oer other publication, plcate apply . 

ADVA1TA ASHRAMA. - - . ... ' 

CALCUTTA ’ Well ' nR,0n 
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Ml Textile Machinery »»4 Mill Stores 

"SAMSON" BRAND ASBESTOS asbESTOS^ 65 

‘•'LAGGIT " BRAND 85% MAGNESIA ASBESTO 
'BOILER COMPOSITION. 

" ATLAS " BRAND FIRE" EXTINGUISHERS ft 
FIRE HOSE VALVES, 

nri timf rOTTON ROPES. BELT HUUKo. 
RAW*™ lSbRMDE PINS. LAC, NO a CUTTERS. 

OBTAINABLE FROM 

BlONIiESLEY & Co., 

MADRAS. BANGALORE. COIMBATORE. 


"V" 


THE SCIHD1A STEAM NAV16ATI0H CO. LTD. 

"lONFERS " tup DEAELOLMENT ox INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 



r-rCrf.'iTZ’rny 


MANAGING AC.rs-ra 

hsrottsh homsjee & Co„ 

COMB AY 
ttSMttffl CCXPAI E$c— 

THE BENGAL BURMA STEAM NAVIGATION Co 'Ltd. 
INDIAN CO On.DATlVF. NAV. A T. Co. Lta 
” RATNAGAR STEAM NAVIGATION Co. Ltd. 

" DOM^ f sS T NATIGATION C<. Ltd 
EASTERN STEAM NAVIOATION Co . Lta. 


For booking o f cargo and passcngors, also 
for dates of sailing*, etc, please enquiro 
at Scindia House, Dougnll Hoad, Ballard 
r state. Fort, Bdmbay or plione tor 
n. 8 N , ) For Konkan, Karachi and 
I. C N , I Coast Service 
It S N , f Tel No 25001 . . 4 hues 

R 8 S.J 

8 CIN d I * Tel. No. 30075 .. 0 lines 
Freight Broken * 

P>tamber & Co s Tell No. 21000 
Kanjl Jadhavjee & Co Tels No. 25744. 


SC1HDIA HOUSE, 

Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY. 
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IS 

THE HOUSE FOR SERVICE 

FOR COMFORT & CLEANLINESS 

THE IDEAL. PLACE 

TO STAY 

HARRISON & CO. 

(VEGETARIAN AND NON- VEGETARIAN FOOD SERVED) 

WELL VENTILATED ROOMS, WITH UP-TO-DATE SANITARY FITTINGS 
LOCATED IN ESPLANADE— FRANCIS JOSEPH STREET. 
WRITE TO THE 

Manager, 

HARRISON & CO. 

BROADWAY, MADRAS. 

Nov. *M. 


Head office: 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1907) 

North Beach Road, MADRAS 

LOCAL OFFICES : 


ESPLANADE ; 

TRirUCAND i 
MYLArORE : 
TUEAQARAYANAQAR : 
rURASAWALKAM: 

MOUNT ROAD: 

EG MO RE 

Issued and subscribed capital 
Paid-up capital 
Reserve Fund 

Deposits as on 3M2-45 exceed 


Broadway. 

Big Street. 

North Mada Street. 
I’rnkasam Road. 

, l’urnsawalkam ITighRoad. 

“ South View ”, Mount Hoad. 
Salt Colony. 


Rs. 


68,71,600 
44,42,662 
49,50,000 
1314 Creres. 


ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. ' 


, GOPAL AlYERi- 

titcrctary. 


Alton 10W 


iU-Ei vivi&n ^ __ __ ,— — — — ^ 

All Textile Machinery and Mill Stores 

"SAMSON" BRAND ASBESTOS ROPE Lf. asbESTO C S K ' NGS 
“ LAGG1T ” BRAND 85% MAGNESIA ASBESTO 
BOILER COMPOSITION. 

'■«-i R rHS E % E s G r ERSS 

rawhbe s Smde pins, lacing a cutters. 

* obtainable ritoH 

f<5©N, BU N Hi EKLE1/ & €©., 

MADRAS, BANGALORE. COIMBATORE. 


THE SCltlDlA STEAM HAV16AT10H CO. LTD. 

PIONEERS IN TIIE DEAELOTJIENT or INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 



Foi booking of cargo and passongere, also 
for dates oT sailings, etc , please enquire 
at Scindia nouse, Dougall Road, Ballard 
Estate, Fort, Bombay or phone to 
D 8 S, ) Tor Konkan, Karachi and 
Coast Service 

' Tol No 2 jOC 1 4 haos 


B S N, ) I 

I C N, I ( 

it s n , r i 

R S N . J 


8 0 1 n d i a Tell No 30075 Clines 
Freight Brokers 

Pitamber & Co Tel No 24000 

Kanji Jadhavjeo & Co Tel No 25744 


ASSOCIATED COME A11ES — 


^tmemmmwsy «'*"» «“*'• 

RATNAGAR steam navigation Co Lta Ballard Estate, 

BOMBAY. 

E&5TERN STEAM NAVIGATION Lq . ma 
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Si mbotiee Radiant Health and 
Biissfnl Prosperity. 


Rear Cqwb, Read tbe Book — 



4 ssfW- : 




THE QUEEN OF t 
TOILET ■ SOAPS V 
IN A ) 

\Natf- (/afr&j. 





It ahoas how to get fnoro milk from 
your cow. 

By Satish Chandra Das Gnpta. 
FOREWORD written by GANDHIJI. 

Vol I & II. Trico Rs. 10 J- Tosttigo 2 / 2 /- extra* 
Every Village Worker. Cow Owner. Dato’ 
Owner, Veterinary Doctor and stndcnt 

should have a copy 

Bees Rive na Hooey. Keep Bees in Modern 
Scientific Method and get Pure Honey. 
Read tbe Book — 



By KSHITISH CH. DAS GUPTA 

Price Ra. 7|. Toslngo Re. IJ. extra 

.An invalnable.Rnido of practical 
Rce-kecpinR 

r.vcri- nn.Kwpcr. Every necinner in 

• , Bee-Kccpinc sbonia linvo „ Copy 
Orrlcrr ebonld accomimnj value in' advance. 
AVAir.UlLV. AT MADRAS rflOM 

M,S. S. A. HWESMI & tO„ 

E»ptttnftile, Madras. 

KHADI PRATISTH AN 

15 , College Square. Calcutta. 
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Just Out Just Out 

THE LATEST FAD-BASIC EDUCATION 
By Acharya J. B. Kripalani. Rb. l-»* 

HANDBOOK OF NATIONAL PLAN MM* 
COMMITTEE: Compiled by K. T. Shah. 

Rs. 2-j>- 

FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE: By K. T. Shah- 
Rs. «. 

SEX EDUCATION: Bristol Education Com- 
mitteo. Bs. 1-8- 

CAN PLANNING BE DEMOCRATIC T 
By Herbert Morrison, G. D. II. Cole, C. L- 
M. Jond, Uarabarn Wotton and other*. 

Its. 2-12. 

GANDHIJI AS WE KNOW HIM: Edited 
by C. S. Shut-In. Rs. 3>4 * 

STALIN WELLS TALK : 

A Verbatim record ami discussion by I*. 
G. Wells, G. B. Shaw, J. M. Keynes 
and others. R®* I , 

INDIA SPEAKING: Edited by Sir Mamlal 
Nanavati and C. N. Vakil. - Ra- “■ 

AMONQ THE GREAT : By Dilipkumar Roy. 

Re. 10. 

DELIVERANCE: A novelletto by Sarot 
Chandra Chatterji. Translated by Dilip 
Kumar Roy. ' R fl - 3 - 


ORA S Co., 

3, Round Building, BOMBAY 2. 


—FREE FROM RATI0MG=Z 

Assam Endi, Muga and Silk 
unique in kind and Texture for 
Agencies or Stockists Please 
Enquire o! 

B. R. KAI.1TA, , 

proprietor, 

national Silk House 

Panbazar, Cauhati (Assam.) 

Head Office :-GAUHATI. 

Branch : — 33B. Harrison Rd., CALCUTTA. 



Hygienic and Sanitary goods for 
Ladies and Gents. > 

ENTS. Eacit. Per Doz. 


French Par ago a 
II. W . Sheath 
Silk Paragon 
Silk L, Paragon 
American L. Sheath. 
American Tips 
LADIES. 

I Rubber Check Pessary 




As. 0. 
Aa. 8. 
Re. 1. 
Rb. 1-8. 
Aa. 8. 


Rs. 2 


Ra. 4-8. - 
Rs. 6-8. 
Rb. ll.B. 
Ra. 17-8. 
Ra. 6-S. 
EACH. 


“Breoto’* Tablet*. Rs. I-14.” 

•• Neurelle'* Jelly. Rs. 

I “ nnc .'T‘ tk Very hand for- 

1 Douching & Rectal. H g 


1st qly, 
1-8. 2nd qty. 

per Tube, 
per Jar. 


HEALTH & Co. 

orr. iiAjrsiTc ciklua, 

CtRGAUM, BOMBAY, 4. 
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It’s time you knew. . . 

The mini fold advantages of our co oper 
ntive B> stem of large scale production of 
handioom cloth and direob distribution 
through 34 of our own Bales Emporiums 
in Madras and mofussil towns aio 


* nigh Standard of 
quality, durability 

an 1 finish of handioom 
fabrics onaured by 
the use of quality 
yarns and tho employ 
moat of expert 
weavers 

* Wide variety of up 
to date patterns and 
designs in fast colours 

* Ample supply of fresh 
and latest creations 

* Lowest Axel prices 
eliminating middle 
men s prohts 

These and many other advantages aro 
yours if yon visit any of our Emporiums 
and male it a habit to buy only co 
’'operative handioom fabrics 



Straight from the Handlooms to You 

Dhol ts * 


Fabrics * 

* htrd Js 

• Mo qu i o 


Shirtings * Touch 
nms Chtnf., * Fumtshinq 
It, /men * Bed Sheets 
Lung is • Uppcrclolh 

* Q utils and rillows 


Leaders of the Brahmo Samaj 

uriNQ a record of inn livfs and AcnirvEjmsra 

OF THE PIONEER OF TRT BBAIIMO MOVEMFVT 

This volumo contains a record of tho doings 
of Brabrno leaders since the days of Raja Rani 
Mohun Roy, that is to say, it is a narrative ot 
tho social, religious, educational and philanthropic 
activities of the pioneers of the Brahmo movement 
Apart from its biographical interest, tho volume is 
enriched with an exposition of tho philosophy and 
tonota of Brnhmoism as interpreted by tho leaders 
who preached and made tho now faith popular 
- Contents —Raja Rnra Mohun Roy, Mahnrshi 
Dovendranath Tagore, Kesav Chandra Sen, Pratnp. 
chandra Mazumdar, Sa^ipada Banerji, Alianda 
Mohan Bose and PandLt Sivanath Saatn 
* With Seven Portrait* 

Re 1 8 Foreign 2sh Cd 


CHA1TANYA TO VIVEKANANDA 

SKETCHCS Or THE LIVES A, TEACHINGS Or 
TI1F SAINTS Or BENGAL 
In this book are presented tho sketches of six saints, 
ft vo Bengali and one Assamese Both in their 
individual character and teaching and in their historic 
setting they differ widely one from tho other 
Yet it i3 the ancient philosophy of tbo Hindus 
that finds' varied utteranco in tho discourses of 
Chaitanya tho poems of Ramprasad, tho sayings of 
Ramaknshna Paramahamsa and tho missionary 
speeches of Vivekananda Wo have in theso sketches 
tried to give not only a detailed biography of tho 
»amt3 and teachers but also a succmt account of tho 
Philosophy and religion which each of them taught or 
propounded These lives are full of interest 
for tho student of religion 

Rupee One & As Eight 


ASPECTS OF THE VEDANTA 

Contents — Tho Vedanta some reasons for its 
study , Veda and the Vedanta , Vedanta towards all 
religions tho Vedanta in outline, the Vedanta 
Rel gion , tho ethics of tho Vedanta , the Philosophy 
of the Vedanta tho Vedanta Philosophy, the - - 
\ edantlc Doctrine of the future life , the Vedanta 
its Theory and Practice , the Ve lantn for tho world , 
Vedanta m daily life New Edition 
Rupee One 


I 


H& mill I- - ^ jr 


n wtMs iimmtt [ ! 


C a optuiiit socimti® 


LIGHT ON LIF©' 

A BrixcTioN of Six SpinmjAT. DiscotmsFS 
By 

S\\ AM* BABA PULALANAND MI A RATI 
with tho Baba s Autobiography 
Pupee One only 


O A NATESAN & Co , PUBLISHERS MADRAS 
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Makes Shaving A Luxury 

FRAGRANT : : CREAMY 
EMOLLIENT 


Gives A Happy Feel To The Face 
All The Day Long 


BENGAL CHEMICAL & PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS, LD 

CO^DER*"§?.f«. iUte K? SUDRAS. ’ 


TI112 DEAF HEAR? 

_ Permanent Cnre, No Relapse 

Deaf People •— -Vrry casi-st method to restore 
^?\f. h r nnS r °' Tcr <¥* ite marvellously. 
No mMtfT if there h any derangement wta. 
tlfhed m the epparatus. GUARANTEED and 
Keoogni.M EMERALD 1’ILLS AND UAl'tn 

Ra 0 OI Fal/ UPpl ^ !^' ,n } 1jiQ ' Hl treatment) 

Ra. •' -13 0. lull course. Trial course R*. 7.5.0 

I.EUCODERMA 

The only invention up to date recognUed * n ,i 
r«»i«<*d rrom ecwt I# co»«t for unique euro of 
J\h.te I atche* only by internal nw HistoWicallc 
I Demonstrated and UNANIMOUSLY admitted 
••LLVCODEUMINn” (Reed.) R, - 3430 ft 
bottle. Perfect Cure is guaranteed. No 
matter if eorgenital or ae)r acquired. 

ASTHMA CURE 

You rurely **p*ct for radical rum. You tried 
#0 mnnvs but they were relies injr aenvt*. I *l,»u 
cute von permanently. No rrl*p«e guaranteed. 
Anv chrome nature or tjpe of a*thma and bron- 
chitis colic pain, piles and fistula are also cured 
! succea'fully . 

i CATARACT ("Mitral knit,) 

I No reottcr ripe or tinttpe No matter however 
i ol 1 the ratiert. Cum guaranteed. No fclcV bed 
t or hc*n!ialL**tieri. Particular* l’r»" Rive full 


hew AND CHEAP EDITION 

Sankara’s Select Works 

Satwlrit Tcrl anil English 

Translation 

DY Mb. 8. VrXKATABAMANAN, D.A. 

n.- t- V. ORK ' TO,lD ' 

u * a,n ' K. IUu8omuHiiitA ivrn 
Contents i 

Hymn to Ifnri : Tho Ten. Verged 
fci l','™" to DaVshlnamurti* ! 
v ct R**l,«ation ; Tbo Century of*! 
; Knowledge of Self ; Comment 0rv 
. p 1 *,,’ ,e Test j Definition of one’. „ ^ , 
Self, and Miscellaneous fitotrn*. ° wn j 
Tbi main object of thia publics., 

»' to present, id, simple Enc!..h M ° n I 

5-S , K"SdtS , Sj5? i >?S 

•waa the well Vnnnn fouler h « ! 


oarticillam end bi«lory trt Dr SHERMAN. r c «. i O. A. Nnteaan A Oo_ p..i, t 7 ' — - — 

fuS.M Ualiabhanca <Fand pur), Rcngal, India, — -^J^^^radr Rg . 


MAXIMUM CONTROLLED PRIClj 

as fixed by the Government of India, as from 1st Februarr, Iv i 



Cream Laid 
Cream Laid 


White Drawing 

Cartridge 


White Printing 
Whit* Printing 
Whit# printing 


13}x 16} 10 lbs 
I3lxl6| 12 „ 


6-8-0 

0-6-0 

21- 10-6 

1-3 9 

32-S-3 

1-13-6 

8-10-6 

o-a-o 

15-2-6 

0-13-9 

10-13-3 

0-9-9 

25-2-3 

j 1-6-9 

36-9-9 

40-11-9 

2-1-3 
! 2-5-0 

IO- 15-3 

u-i4-e 

O O 

o o 

o o 


7”A~ above prices ar ' ex Godown, Calcutta, and 
For principal stations throughout India 


iiioei br 

THE TTTAGHUR PAPER MILLS CO, LTD. CALCUTTA 

The Millj thal adveriiae their prices 






Deficient foot! supply and increased population have boon the main 
pauses of Iadia'a poverty. To solve this unhappy elate of ofToira by 
enriching the soils of the country, artificial fertiliser is the only 
satisfactory recipe. The Vcnttvser* And Chemical*. Travancor© T.td., 
under the monoRernent of Mo*«rs. Soshasayeo Brothers Lt«l , 
Tnchinopoly, and -with tho unstinted co operation of the Trovaneoro, 
Madras and Cochin Government*, will shortly commence production 
pf Ammonium Sulphate— tho mst wilely anppptel commercial 
fertiliser. They hope t0 aid the cultivator in petting increased 
produ*li'>n onl aim for India's self sufficiency. 


r.,.' ■, "r-iij ■ - . ;[ ~~ ... , 

a define aid' to ^ife^S r glwS J 
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For LOHG m LOVELY HAIR 



Mpl 


USE 

wimmm oil 

(Regd.) 

Long nnd lovely bair beautify your face. 
KAMINIA OIL does it for yon. It grows hair, 
makes them smooth and lovely, stops falling 
them and tarns grey-vbnir into blaclr. Uso once 
and you will nse it for ever. 


YOU ARE WELCOME 

Before leaving homo sprinkle some drops of : 

* * OTTO DILBAHAR (Regd.) 

«*£rMf£?y' on yotir clothes and yoa will bo welcomo by all. OTTO 
DILBAHAR gives refreshing and delightful perfume ana 
it baa gained tho title of THE KING OF PERFUMES. 

nSffDL DILBAHAR OIL < Rc k c, -> ‘ 

HAIR OIL . 

with its delicious scent gives satisfaction to all. It also 
Etnootbens your hair and helps tbeir growth. Try once. 




KAM1NIA TOILET - SOAPS (Regd.) 


D11AI \TlAft SOAP (Hog.l ) 

llrinp ft new pW«auto to bftthlnc. 
Try tin* lnproroo Toilet Soap * to-d«y. 
KAM1NIA RANDAL SOAP (Regd.) 

The Ideal Soap fot Indian Climate. 
Protect* tYio mo*t deliento complo. 
xion against tin* tropical climate. 
It a delicate delightful 

perfume el Sandal wood. 


BEAUTIFUL FACE 

BY 

KAM1NIA SNOW. (Regd.) - 

A sure remedy for black spots, 
wrinkles on tho face. Makes' jour . 
Bkin smooth and shining. 


Place your Older with: 


ANGLO INDIAN DRUG & 

2S5, Jumma Mnsjid 


chemical CO., 

BOMBAY, 2. 


| . UU1UDAY, „ 

Edited, ptinled and v- ^ f -_ u ' -■ > ■ - 

r rrr»a. A„. 3, BxnAxinm* CUui Strm, < h « ** K*t««u»A 




PRICE AS. 1 2, 



£DIT£D BV fTlu. G.A.nflT’friftn 


Books that have Influenced Me 

I By Sir Domanjt J Wfldia 

II By Mr K Natarajan 

C. F. ftndrev.'s: ft Tribute 

By Mr O A Kateean 

Soviet Russia and Gcrmany’,1917-33 

By Dr Mahmud Husain Ph d 

India’s V/ar Budgets 

By Prof \ G Ramakrtshnan M.A 

The Message of C. F. Andrews 

By Mi“B Marjorie f5yh.es 

Scare of the Super-atom Bomb 

By Mr N HarOiaran, b sc 

The British Mission 

By Mr C R Brumasan 

The Secret of Longevity 

By * Omega * 

Paddy Hushing as a Cottage Industry 

By Prof R V. Rao, m.a , b t 

The Rt. Hon. Sastri 

By Mr B Natesaa 


m 



Annual Subscription Rs; 

<5. A. NATE SAN 


fp" 12sh.) 

' 'MADRAS 


Pocket 


Indian Judges 

wnn A FOREWORD By Sin B. L. MITTER 
This book, written on . the lines of Earl 
of Birkenhead’s M Fourteen English Jodgos”, 
is a collodion of sketches of twenty-ono 
famous- "Indian Judges with particular 
attention to the Causa Celebrt with which 
each Judge was connected. 

Contests : — Sir T. Muthnswami Aiyat ; 
Nanabhai Haridas ; Dwarhanalh Slitter ; 
Mahadev Caviad Ranado ; Sir S. Subramania 
Aiyar , Sir V. Bashyam Iyengar ; Badruddin 
Tyabji, Sir Gurudas Banerjee; Sir P. C. 
- Banner jo s ; Sarada Charan Mitra; Sir Syed 
Amir All; Kashinath T. Telang : Justico 
Mahmood ; Sir Romesh Chander Mitter ; 
Sir Naiayan Chandnvarkar : Sir C. Sankaran 
Nair ; Sir Asutosh Mukorjea ; V Krishna- 
Bwami Aiyar ; Justico Shah Dm : Sir Sliadi 
Lai and Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Price Rs. 3. 


G. A. Nateson A Co,, Publishers, Madras. 


Famous 

Battles in Indian History 

By T. G. SUB RAHMAN YAM, sia., I~t. 

Under this title the writer has 
brought together vivid and detailed 
accounts of ten decisive engagements 
that made a difference in the fortunes 
of dynasties and peoples in this country. 
Each of the successive battles described 
in these pages marks a turning point 
in the history of India. . . 


' Contents 

The Battlo of Hydaspes. 

The Battle ofVonni. 

The Battle of Sripurambiyam. 
The Battle of Vellur. 

The Battle of Raor, 

The Battle of Laghman. 

The Battle of Tarain. 

The First Battle of Panipat. 
The Battle of Known. 

The Battlo of Talikota. 

Price Rupee One. 


G. A. Nntesan & Co.. Publishers, Madras 


The Bhagavad Gita: The Lord's Song 
Test in Dovnnagari nnd English Translation. 
Bt Dr. Annie Be* ant. 

Price Annas. Six 


. mmm tales 

OF 

FUN, FOLLY and FOLKLORE I 

A COLLECTION OF TUB 

TALES OF TENNALT RAMAN 
TALES OF MARI ADA RAMAN 
TALES OF ''RAJA BIRBAL 
KOMATI WIT AND WISDOM * 

TIIE SON-IN-LAW ABROAD 
NEW INDIAN TALES 
TALES OF RAYA AND APPAJI 
FOLKLOr.E OF THE TELUGUS 

Price Rs. Two. 

a. A. Nst«-*n Sr Co.. Fuhhshers. G. T., Madras. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 

THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 

In this, the tenth edition, an attempt i» 
made to bring the story oF Mahatma 
Dan AW a Me op-Yo-dale. It a c l cnr an d 
succinct narrative of hie rcmarkablo career 
U South Africa and India, including A 
sketch or tho Non-Co-Operation movement, 
his historic trial and imprisonment, together 
with a full account of his great march to 
the salt pans of Surat, his arrest and 
internment, the Round Table Conference, 
tho Candhi-Irwin Agreement. . . down to hi* 
wrest and detention in the Aga Khao 
Palace, Poona, his correspondence with Lord 
Liahthgow. and his Tost and to the 
Loaders’ demand for his mleaso in 1945. 

Price Rupees Two. 

G. A. Natesan & Co.. Publishers. G. T., Madrasi 
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repelled by authors whom I first came to 
know through textbooks Of the trinity, 
Byron, Shelley and Keats, I love Keats 
most On the threshold of my college 
career, I came across in a relative’s small 
library, Keat’s heartening lines ‘Shed no 
tear, O **hed no tear, the flower will bloom 
another year I have often and often 
icheered myself up with them in moments 
'of utter gloom Wordsworths ideas are too 
passive to kindle a spatk in my Brahmamc 
nature Tennyson’s Higher Pantheism ' 
can be matched word for word from the 
Katha Upamshad and the Bhagavadgita 
But Browning strikes a note to which 
I responded with my whole soul The 
sin I impute to each frustrate ghost, is the 
unlit lamp and the ungtrt loin though the 
end in sight is a vice, I say coriesponds 
to the Gita call to action even if enveloped 
by evil as fire by smoke Browning 
lashed Wordsworth fiercely for his recanta 
tion of his sympathy for the French 
revolution “He alone shrinks from the 
van and the foeman, he alone sinks to the 
slaves” In all his poems. Browning 
preached the gospel of right action without 
regard to consequences Failure is the 
prelude to success The effort is the 
main thing, "The pri7e is in the process" 
We fall to rise, are bafiled to fight 
better, sleep to wake * Browning's 
philosophy is that of Sri Krishna 

I am in this paper referring to Eoghdi 
authois who have influenced me * Endea 
vouts After the Christian Life’ by the 
Unitarian philosopher and divine, James 
Martm^au is a book to which I revert 
often for spiritual sustenance Among 
" European writers to whose woiks m 


English translations I owe much are Ibsen 
(Norwegian) and Lessing (Ger/uan) 
Lessing’s “Nathan the Wise"* indeed, 
marks a cruual moment in my mental and 
spiritual growth Until I came across this 
work in an English translation 'in Cassell’s 
pocket series of classical authors, '"I had 
almost wholly depended on Western 
sources for intellectual and spiritual nourish* 
ment Lessing taught me to look to our 
own heritage The drama relates to the 
period of the Crusades Nathan was a 
wealthy Jew He combined in himself 
the character of a merchant and 
philosopher, He was Saladm’s close friend 
Saladin was the soul of chivalry He too 
was deeply interested m religion * One 
day Saladin asks his friend why he, a 
man of great intellectual attainments,. should 
stick to an unhistorical religion like 
Judaism, while Islam was a historical 
religion which should appeal to him 
Nathan’s answer went home to me It 
was n\ effect What is History ? It has to 
be taken on trust, is it not? Why should 
I think that my forefathers deliberately 
wrote myths or false history to deceive 
their posterity Then Nathan tells the 
v slor y of a father who had three sons 
A sage had given him a beautilul ring 
Nathan lias unwilling to disappoint any 
of his sons So he had two oilier rings 
made exact]} lihe that ring, and on his 
deathbed gave one to each son After 
his death, a quarrel arose among them 
as to which was the Hue ring That, said 
Nathan, is the quaiiel ~ among religions 
Saladin is convened lie expresses his ’ 
pleasure at the waj which Nathan had 
clarified the eternal squabble among 
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different religionists. I asked myself, why 
should I think, as l had been doing that 
my forefathers had deliberately invented 
false doctrineson purpose to delude their 
posterity. It was some years later that 
I learnt to appreciate the Gita injunction 
about failure in one’s own dharma being 


Walter Bagehot _ (Physics and Politics), 
Sir Henry Maine (Ancient Law and 
Early History oi Institutions), William 
James and Emerson (among American 
authors), Bergson (Creative Evolution), 
Smuts (Holism). This is a sample list 
which is not yet closed. I am almost 


preferable to success in the other’s 
dharma. ^Lessing’s work truly marked an 

- _£poch in understanding of the purpose of 
my life. After reading it, I have never 
.turned “• back.. I have realised with ever 
{increasing conviction that the road to 
''.salvation for every individual and nation 

jlies along the line of its “ owt^ tradition, 
patriotism, rightly understood is a spiritual 
[necessity. 

:i Thus far I have spoken of what I may 
call the books which have gone to shape 
my personality, character "or whatever is 
*” P r oper word to describe the process 
byr which my habits * of thought anB 

- behaviour have been formed. I now 
proceed rapidly to recount the influences 
which have helped to direct my opinions, 

eliefs, ways of approaching problems 
, arising out of‘ my. social, economic and 
political environment. Here I would 
mention the principal authors rather than 
e *r books, because I am a very desultory 
reader and have, 'generally speaking, 
caned ideas from their writings without 
niaking a systematic study of them. 

- Eminent - among such authors are 
* mund Burke, John Stuart Mill, Herbert 
P ocer, John Morley (Compromise 
Particularly), Frederic Harrison (Oliver 

rotmveU and . Essay on George Elliot 
n?iv Books), Thomas Huxley 

'■ * ,c s and Evolution); Leslie Stephen, 


daily coming on boolcs (latterly < the 
proportion of them by Indian authors 
tends to predominate) which suggest, 
inspire and sharpen Insight. Strange to 
say Rabindranath Tagore and GandhijL 
have left me cold. Swami Vivekananda- 
has impressed me more, Mabadev Govind 


Ranade has much influenced toy approach 
to social and political questions. Ranade’s 
maxim that the reformer does not write 
on a clean slate has been a permanent 
factor in my thought, as Edmund Burke’s 
saying that one should touch the wounds 
of the state (or society) as tenderly as a 
parent, has been a permanent rule (often 
I am afraid, disregarded) of my attitude 
to social and political problems. The net 
result of 'all these influences has been to 
create a disbelief in revolutionary methods 


of education as the sure method of sound 
and stable progress. These influences 
have left me an inveterate individualist 
that is to' say I believe that the best way 
in which one can serve mankind is to 
strive earnestly ' and honestly to fulfil- 
himself," that is to say to- live up to the 
highest in. him. If all men do this, there 
fis no need of organised propaganda of 
any sort. If no one does this, organis- - 
ation and propaganda are fnlile. The 
(hope of humanity lies in a steady increase 
,m the number and proportion of p'eoole 
m a community who realise this and 

.endeavour to put it into -practice 
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repelled by authors whom I first came to 
know through textbooks Of the trinity, 
Byron, Shelley and Keats, I love Keats 
most On the threshold of my college 
career, I came across m a relative's small 
library, Keat's heartening lines ‘Shed no 
tear, O •died no tear, the flower will bloom 
another year I have often and often 
cheered myself up with them in moments 
of utter gloom Wordsworth s ideas are too 
passive to kindle a spaik in my Brahmamc 
nature Tennyson’s * Higher Pantheism * 
can be matched word for word from the 
Katha Upanishad and the Bhagavadgita 
But Browning stnkes a note to which 
I responded with my whole soul * The 
sm I impute to each frustrate ghost, is the 
unlit lamp and the ungirt loin though the 
end in sight is a vice, I say corresponds 
to the Gita call to action even if enveloped 
by evil as fire by smoke Browning 
lashed Wordsworth fiercely for his recanta 
tion of his sympathy for the Trench 
revolution “He alone shunks from the 
van and the foeraan, he alone sinks to the 
slaves" In all his poems, Browning 
preached the gospel of right action without 
rtgatd to consequences Failure is the 
prelude to success The effort is the 
roiin thing, " The prize is in the process " 
Wc fall to use, are baffled to fight 
better, sleep to wake ’ Browning’s 
philosophy is that of Sti Krishna 

I am in this paper referring to English 
aulhots who lnve influenced me “Endea 
vours After the Climtian Life’ by the 
umtatian philosopher and divine, James 
Maitraipu is a book to which I revett 
often for spiritual sustenance Among 
V ropearv writers to whose works m 


English translations I owe much are Ibsen 
(Norwegian) and Lessing (Ger/nan) 
Lessing’s “ Nathan the Wise “ -» indeed, 
marks a cruual moment in my mental and 
spiritual growth Until I came across this 
work in an English translation in Cassell’s 
pocket series of classical authors, ^ I had 
almost wholly depended on Western 
sources for intellectual and spiritual nourish- 
ment Lessing taught me to look to our 
own heritage The drama relates to the 
period of the Crusades Nathan was a 
wealthy Jew He combined in himself 
ihe character of a merchant and 
philosopher, He was Saladin’s elope friend 
Saladin was the soul of chivalry He loo 
was deeply interested in religion * One 
day* Saladin asks his friend why he, a 
man of great intellectual attainments,. should 
stick to an unhistorical religion like 
Judaism, while Islam was a historical 
religion which should appeal to him 
Nathan s answer went home to me It 
was effect What is H ( story ? It has to 
be taken on trust, is it not ? Why should 
I think that my forefathers deliberately 
wrote myths or false history to deceive 
their posterity Then Nathan tells the 

v. stor y of a father who had three sons 
A sage had given him a beautiful ring 
Nithan was unwilling to disappoint any 
of his sons So he had two other rings 
made exactly like that ring, and on his 
deathbed gave one to each son After 
his death, a quarrel arose among them 
as to which was the true ring That, said 
Nathan, is the quariel- among religions. 
Saladin is convinced He expiesses his 
pleasure at the way m which Nallnn had 
clarified the eternal squabble among 
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different religionists. I asked myself, \vhy 
should I think, as I had been doing that 
my forefathers had deliberately invented 
false doctrines on purpose to delude their 
posterity. It was some years later that 
I learnt to appreciate the Gita injunction 
about failure in one’s own dharma being 
preferable to success in the other’s 
dharma. Lessing’s work truly marked an 
.Epoch Jq understanding of the purpose of 
life. After reading it, I have never 
.turned ' back. I have realised with ever 
jincreasing conviction that the road to - 
« salvation for every individual and nation 
jlies along the line of its ~ owi^ tradition. 
(Patriotism, rightly understood is a spiritual 
‘necessity. 

„Thus far I have spoken of what I may 
call the books which have gone to shape 
m y personality, character "or whatever is 
the proper word to describe the process 
which my habits of thought anti 
behaviour have been formed. I now 
proceed rapidly to recount the influences 
, ^ave helped to direct my opinions, 

ehefs, ways of approaching problems 

, arising out of“ my. social, economic and 
political environment. Here I would 
mention the principal authors rather than 
e ' r books, because I am a very desultory 
„ rea ^ er and have, "generally speaking, 

S 'anetl ideas from their writings without 
. making a systematic study of them. 

- romlnent *■ among such authors are 
^ mund Burke, John Stuart Mill, Herbert 
-peacer, John . Morley (Compromise 
• P art * c ularly), Frederic Harrison (Oliver 

. rotQwe A and v Essay on George Elliot 
'(U ‘ ot Books), Thomas Huxley 

' l ics and Evolution), .Leslie Stephen, 
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Walter Bagehot . (Physics and Politics), 
Sir Henry Maine (Ancient Law and 
Early History of Institutions), William 
James and Emerson (among American 
authors), Bergson (Creative Evolution), 
Smuts (Holism). This is a sample list 
which is not yet closed, I am almost 
daily coming on books (latterly the 
proportion of them by Indian authors 
tends to predominate) which suggest, 
inspire and sharpen insigh't. Strange to 
say Rabindranath Tagore and Gandhiji 
have left me cold. Swami Vivekananda 
has impressed me more, Mabadcv Govind 


Ranade has much influenced my approach' 
to social and political questions. Ranade’s 
maxim that the reformer does not write 
on a clean slate has been a permanent 
factor in my thought, as Edmund Burke’s 
saying that one should touch the wounds 
of the state (or society) as tenderly as a 
parent, has been a permanent rule (often 
I am afraid, disregarded) of 'my attitude 
to social and political problems. The net 
result of 'all these influences has been to 
create a disbelief in revolutionary methods 


and a profound belief in the slow process 
of education as the sure method of sound 
and_ stable progress. These influjnces 
have left me an inveterate individualist 
that is to say I believe that the best way 
in which one can serve mankind is to 
strive earnestly ' and honestly to fulfil, 
himself," that is to say to- live up to the" 
highest in him. If all men do this, there 
'is no need -of organised propaganda of- 1 - 


‘any sort. If no one does this 


organis- 


ation and propaganda are futile'* - *rt - 
[hope of humanity lies in a steady increas' 
in the number and proportion of n ' e 
in a community, who realise Ihit . ? 

1 endeavour to put it into practice ' ’ ^ 



C. F. ANDREWS: A TRIBUTE 

By Mr G A NATESAN 


C p \ N DREWS is one of the 
. 1 . few Englishmen whose 

friendship I have been really proud of 
When he was with you, you felt you 
were in the presence of a really superior 
being A devout Christian, be was a tiue 
servant of God and he ever sought to 
serve suffering* humanity not only in India 
but in several other parts of the globe 
He was really a Dheenabhandhu, champion 
of the oppiessed -and the lowly Suffering 
and distress in any form affected him 
deeply He would not hesitate to rush 
immediately to places infected by plague, 
cholera and the like if he could be of 
any service to those in that area In him 
you really found “ the cry of duty spring 
tog at once from a great soul The 
enslavement of one individual by another 
was to him a moral abomination Hence 
his strong condemnation of indentured 
labour and his successful and indefatigable 
cffoits for the stoppage of the same The 
domination of one race over another was 
a greater abhoirence to him The granting 
of independence to India was with him a 
moral question and many may not be 
aware that long before Nehru, Gandhi and 
even the Congress thought of it he 
advocated independence (or India A 
genuine soul and a true Christian, he felt 
deeply the wrongs inflicted by Englishmen 
on India His life was truly a dedicated 

one In him you saw the true triumph 
of Christianity and humanity reaching its 
* high water math 

As I think of dear Charlie, many things 
come to my rccollettion His benignity 
found expression in hts affectionate smile, 


his flowing beard and his hearty embracing 
of his dear friends, of whom I could 
certainly count myself as one It was my 
good fortune to be closely acquainted with 
him during my stay in London in 1928 
for over three weeks And in later years* 
I had the honour more than once of 
having him as my guest in my residence 
at Madras When he was staying v»ith 
me, I never felt I had au English guest 
He was really an Indian among Indians 
I had many opportunities to know the 
innate greatness of this man Vou found 
no trace of racialism in him, nothing of 
the pride and arrogance which you notice 
unfortunately in some of the members of 
the ruling race in India In his case it 
was all gentleness, love, affection and 
tenderness to an extraordinary degree 
In 1938, Mr Andrews was staying wnh 
me for a few days It was then that 
I was laid up with a serious heart attack 
and my life was despaired of I well 
remember his entering my room one 

morning, sitting by my bedside and telling 
>,me 'This morning I thought of you in 
my prayers” In the days of my illness, 
several pujas and offerings were held, but 
I confess I felt at that time, and the 
thought is still present in me, that the 
prayer offered by Andrews was one of 
gteat comfort to me The fact that he 
was a Christian never occurred to me 
<It was a great and kindly soul that prayed 
Hence it wa3 that a few years later when 
Andrews suggested that I should be the 
publisher for his “Sandhya Meditations’* 
a senes of discourses delivered in the 
Chnslkula Ashraroa at Tiruppatlur— -J 
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teadily responded, to hir' suggestion ; and 
Andre ws\ was ‘greatly -pleased with me, 
His Hindu friend, for undertaking the 
publication. 

Here are two incidents which I heard 
in London in 1928. A good friend of 
mine had purchased for Andrews a fairly 
■cosily overcoat, A few weeks afterwards, 
Andrews turned up, at that friend's house 
on a cold evening without the overcoat. 
"What is the matter ? Have you lost the 
overcoat?” exclaimed the friend. “No", 
replied Charlie, “ I gave it to a poor 
fellow last week who was "shivering.” 

. One day, an -Indian student ia London 
turned up at Andrews’s place, and wailing 
over his lot, desired some pecuniary 


' assistance from him. Andrews’s noble 
soul was deeply touched and without 
hesitating to enquire about the antecedents 
of' the visitor, but deeply anxious to help 
him in some form or other, explained to 
the young man that at that moment he 
could not afford to spare him any 
money, but that he had the' manuscript of 
a book which he wanted to have type- 
written, for the cost of which he had 
some little amount left. The fellow 
clutched at the opportunity, asserted lie , 
knew typewriting, took the manuscript and 
some money for typing. Poor Andrews I 
He never saw the man nor the manuscript 
afterwards. Andrews would not say any 
harsh word of him ; he forgave him altogether. * 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND GERMANY 1917-33 

BY Dr. MAHMUD HUSAIN, Pli.D., 

■ ' Reader in Modern Minor/, University of Dacca 


p-RICN’DSHIP with Russia was one of 
* ' the basic ' principles' of Prussian 
foreign policy during the 18th and 19th 
centmi es- Prussian statesmen , influenced 
■* r Kel7 by Frederick the Great and 
Bismarck attached great^ importance to it 
And even when Bismarck concluded an 
Austro-German Alliance "(1879) he saw to 
lt that Russia was not altogether alienated 
rom Germany. This was the meaning of 
, jhe revival of the Three Emperors’ League 
^ ter ^e foil of Bismarck in 
- . a change came in the traditional 
Policy. This led, as Bismarck had feared, 
a Franco-Rusaian understanding and 
to the Triple Entente of Great 
main, Prance and Russia. The war of 
25 I.' 


1914-18 which ended in the defeat of the 
Central Powers confirmed the belief of 
German politicians that Frederick the Great 
and Bismarck were right and William II 
wrong in their altitude towards Russia, 
But before Germany was finally defeated 
in the First .World War she had inflicted a 
heavy defeat on Russia in 1917. Russia’s 
losses in the war were enormous, and 
disease claimed even more victims than 
the enemy bullet. Her faulty equipment, 
her defective system of transportation and 
her economic backwardness were the 
principal causes of her defeat on the battle 
field. Military defeats thoroughly disillu- 
sioned the Russian soldier.' Signs 0 f ; 
war-weariness . ^demoralisation became" 
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meantime had signed a seperate peace 
with the Ukraine,^ which was practically 
converted' into a German protectorate. 
The Bolsheviks therefore had to revise 
their tractics. On the^ 10th February, 1918 
Trotsky announced his* famous formula 
No war, No .peace” which meant that 
the German terms were unacceptable to 
Soviet Russia but the state of war had 
’ t0 be' brought to' an end. This however 
>- did not satisfy the Central Powers and 
onder the pressure of Hindenburg and 
Ludendotff hostilities were resumed. The 
resistance offered by the Russians was 
feeble for the soldier did- not put bis 
heart in the struggle, and the Bolsheviks 


had 


,no option .but to sue for peace. 


his time there were to* be no negotiations, 
^he treaty was' to take the shape of a 
Diktat. ‘ Conditions were - laid down by 
Germany and these had to be accepted 
hy Russia within three days. Thus on 
. ,»rch, 3, 19^8 the peace of Brest-Litovsk 
Was segued. Russia had to renounce in 
>vour. of the Central Powers all claims 
over Russian Poland, Courland, Lithuania, 

. >»tivia and Estonia. She had also to 
' — C Ce,tain territories in ’ the South to 
, Turkey. - She ^had to recognize the 
“dependence of Finland, Ukraine and 
eor gU. She also, agreed' to pay an 
indemnity amounting to 6 billion marks. 

ussia was thus to lose about one-third 
^ er Population and arable land. All 
best agricultural territories and 
{ <“ daitlW ««*» were to go. She was 
fiamembered aod weakened. . Yet even this 
eat 7» harsh as it w* 3 ,^ proved to be 


, bless 
- Leni 


■smg in disguise Jot the Bolsheviks. 
Jn sold space and , obtained tftne i 


return. He obtained that precious time * 
during which he could set his house in order 
and make all the necessary preparations 
for meeting the menance of the Whites. 
The Revolution had to be consolidated.' 
That was the first task before Lenin. He 
was severely criticised even by some of 
his own followers for the territorial losses 
incurred by Russia. But it is now clear 
that he had acted wisely. Without the 
peace which, he purchase^, Bolshevism 
would have undoubtedly been destroyed 
by the Germans and the Whites. 

For Germany the peace of Brest-Litovsk 
did not prove as advantageous as the 
Germans had perhaps expected. Not only 
were all the hopes about food and supplies 
not fulfilled, but a good ‘ number ' of 
German ^troops remained locked up in the 
Ukraine- and other newly acquired terri- 
tories, troops which would have proved so 
useful on the Western Front. Worse still 
was the effect of Bolshevik propaganda in 
Germany. Joffe, the Soviet Ambassador 
in Berlin encouraged the Extremists 'among 
the German Socialists. He fraternised 
with them. The Spartacists received money 
from him. In October, 1918 Joffe had- 
to be expelled for these activities. But ^ 
it was not only the Soviet embassy but ' 
many others that were carrying on 
revolutionary propaganda in Germany; and 
troops that returned from the Eastern ' 
Front brought with them all those 
doctrines considered so dangerous by the 
German ruling - classes. No' doubt this 
contributed to the outbreak of the German 
revolution in 1918, 4 

German territorial e ains it expent'a"*" 
of Russia proved to be short-lived. .When 
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contributed by taxes on income or direct 
taxes, and 42 per cent by indirect taxes 
But in 1938 39, the pre war year the 
proportion of direct and indirect taxes was 
22 and 78 per cent respectively There 
is no doubt that the ratio of direct to 
indirect taxation had altered m the war 
budgets of India during the last fi\e years 
but this does not necessarily mean that 
there was a more equitable distribution of 
the financial burden of war taxation as 
between the rich and the poor Though 
there has been an increase in direct and 
indirect taxation during the war period 
the increase in indirect taxation has hit 
the poor and the middle classes harder 
than tne rich and the increase in direct 
taxes has not always been sufficiently 
progressive with a view to secure equitable 
distribution of the burden as between 
different sections of the people In fact 
the tax Income of India more than doubled 
during the war period and has reached 
the peak level beyond which further 
taxation is now out of the question for 
the financing of postwar development 
schemes and the only alternative left open 
fbr additional revenue lies largely in the 
nationalisation of certain industries As 
the Finance Member observed significantly 
in the budget for 1945 46 * I feel that 

perhaps insufficient attention has hitherto 
been paid to the question whether a 
would net be advisable to extend State 
ownership of industries as a source of 
additional revenue It may well be that 
m the future the State may find it 
necessary to nationalise certain industries — 
especially those with larger possibilities 
of exj' ans,on- “ in order that it fnay 


have at its disposal additional sources of 
income for the sustenance of national 
well being as a whole ” 

As regards the expenditure side, the 
year 1938 39, the war year had practically 
a balanced budget that the war years, 

particularly 1943 44 1944-45 and 1945 46 
recorded unparalleled deficits of Rs ISO 79 
crores, Rs 156 77 crores and Rs 163 S9 
crores respectively Taking Defence 
expenditure alone, it was t Rs 46 18 crores 
in 1938 32, and Rs 456 64 crores in 
1944 45 — almost ten times the pre war 
level and the proportion will be further 
enhanced by the addition of 1045 46 
actuals of expenditure This is not all 
The defence expenditure takes no account 
of the enormous sums of money which 
* continue to be spent in India on behalf” 
of His Majesty’s Government with the aid 
of sterling securities against which paper 
notes are issued in India The total 
defence expenditure including capital 
expenditure from 1939 40 to 1944 45 
comes to over Rs 1,100 crores 

The war budgets of India have been 
not only budgets of increasing revenue, 
but of increasing expenditure and increasing 
deficits, the largest increase being in war 
expenditure 

So far as the financial aspect of the war 
is concerned the war budgets of India 
s ow that the Ute war, though much more ■ 
expensive than the war of 1944 was much 
better financed Bolh , axllt<m >od 

emrloteT ? * ndlit bate been fully 
'nTrecM™. 1 " K >" 0 P» ‘’on of duect to 
' ™ increased and borrow 

»L of '1 cct ' d ™ -tab lower 

rates of ,„te,e S t tliar m the war of 1914 



' THE MESSAGE OF C. F. ANDREWS 

'■ By Miss MARJORIE SYKES. 


M OST people have very short memories 
and public remembrance of even 
the greatest men is apt to grow dim and 
perfunctory when' their living presence is 
removed. Six years have' now passed since 
Deenabandhu Charlie Andrews went from 
our^ midst. The fifth of April is the 
anniversary of his death; may all men and 
women of goodwill in India, of whatever 
race or creed, make this an opportunity of 
calling to mind his labours and of 

renewing from his inspired example their 
faith in peace and reconciliation. 

Charlie Andrews was one of Mahatma 
Gandhi's most intimate friends. Gandhiji 
has'told how at their last meeting, a short 
time before Andrews’ death he turned to . 
him and said: "Mohan Swaraj is coming, 
both Englishmen and Indians can make 
It come, if they will.” And Gandhiji 
added : M It is possible for the best 
Englishmen .and the best Indians to meet 
together and never separate till they have 
evolved a formula acceptable to both. The 
legacy left - by Andrews is worth the. 
effort” 

* Now, an this very anniversary, a great 
opportunity is at our doors. For both 
countries England and India — it is the 
opportunity to * meet generosity with 
generosity and the offer of peace with 
peace. Andrews, Englishman by birth and 
odian by adoption can show us the way. 
? January 2, 1914, he laaded at Durban 
OQ his first great mission of reconciliation. 

6 ma, de no compromise with European 
P re jodices and endured rough words and 
msuUs. from a section .of the South 


^African "whites’'. Yet before the month 
was out his winning personality and the 
convincing reasonableness of his statement 
of the Indian case had so we are told 
won over to his side one of the leading 
“ white ” newspapers, of Capetown, As 
another friend wrote of him, he combined 
the wisdom of the serpent with the 
innocence of the dove. May that same 
convincing reasonableness, that same 
refusal to nurse suspicion and distrust, be 
our legacy from him to-day. 

Even the shortest note on " Charlie ’* 
would not be complete without two 
further words, for they represent matters 
that sprung from his veiy soul. The 
.words are seeker ” and "servant.” It 
was not for nothing that Gaudhiji described 
their friendship as "a bond, between two 
seekers and servants.” It jvas not for. 
nothing that Andrews wrote, over and over 
again that " the problem of all problems 
in India is the appression of the poor.” . 
He was the servant of the poor. In 
innumerable instances his was the .first 
voice to be raised against some newly 
revealed form of oppression his 'burning 
words were the means by which the evil 
was made public and the ' struggle for 
righteousness organised.' If he could speak 
to-day, his voice would unite with those 
of the noblest Indians to remind ’us*lhat 
Swaraj is no Swaraj unless the poor are 
freed from -their bondage, - - 

Lastly Gandhiji has truly galled him' a 
" seeker." Andrews was*- one of God’s • 
seekers, who ’ knew the v . meaning of that 
great mystical saying, " Thou couldst not 
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contributed by taxes on income or direct 
taxes, and 42 per cent by indirect taxes 
But m 1938 39, the pre war year the 
proportion of direct and indirect taxes was 
22 and 78 per cent respectively There 
is no doubt that the ratio of direct to 
indirect taxation had altered m the war 
budgets of India during the last five years 
but this does not necessarily mean that 
there was a more equitable distribution of 
the financial burden of war taxation as 
between the rich and the poor Though 
there has been an increase in direct and 
indirect taxation during the war period, 
the increase in indirect taxation has hit 
the poor and the middle classes harder 
than tne rich and the increase in direct 
taxes has not always been sufficiently 
progressive with a view to secure equitable 
distr.bution of the burden as between 
different sections of the people I n fact 
the tax income of India more than doubled 
during the war period and has reached 
the peak level beyond which further 
taxation is now out of the question for 
the financing of postwar development 
schemes and the only alternative left open 
ffir additional revenue lies largely m the 
nationalisation of certain industries As 
the Tinance Member observed significantly 
m the budget for 1945 46 ' I f ee l t j, at 

perhaps insufficient attention has hitherto 
been paid to the question whether u 
would not be advisable to extend State 
ownership of industiies as a source of 
additional levenue It may well be that 
m the future the Stale may find lt 

necessary to nationalise ccitain industries 

especially those with larger possib.ht.es 
of expansion— in order that .t m ay 


have at its disposal additional sources of 
income for the sustenance of national 
well being as a whole ” 

As regards the expenditure side, the 
>ear 1938 39, the war year had practically 
a balanced budget that the war years, 
particularly 1943 44, 1944.45 and 1945-46 
recorded unparalleled deficits of Rs 180 79 
crores, Rs 156 77 crores and Rs 163 S9 
crores respectively Taking Defence 
expenditure alone, it was v Rs 46 18 crores 
in 1938 32, and Rs 456 64 crores in 
1944 45 — almost ten times the pre war 


level and the proportion will be further 
enhanced by the addition of 1045 46 
actuals of expenditure This is not all ' 
The defence expenditure takes no account 
of the enormous sums of money which 
•> continue to be spent m India on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government with the aid 
of sterling securities against which paper 
notes are issued in India The total 
defence expenditure including capital 
expenditure from 1939 40 to 1944 45 
comes to over Rs 1,100 crores 

The war budgets of India have been 
not only budgets of increasing revenue, 
but of increasing expenditure and increasing 
deficits, the largest increase being m war 
expenditure 

So far as the financial aspect of the war 
is concerned, the war budgets ‘of India 
show that the late war, though much more 
expensive than the war of 1944 was much 
belter financed Both taxation and 
borrowing , n Indn have been fully 
employed and the propo tion of direct to 
indirect taxation was incieased and borrow- 
3 r . en e, ! ected . on ffiuch lower 
rates of interest than in the war of 1914 



• THE MESSAGE OF C. F.~ ANDREWS 

By Miss MARJORIE SYKES. 


M OST . people have very short memories 
and public remembrance of even 
the greatest men is apt to grow dim and 
perfunctory when* their living presence is 
removed. Six years have' now passed since 
Deenabandhu Charlie Andrews went from 
our midst. The fifth of April is the 
anniversary of his death; may all men and 
women of goodwill in India, of whatever 
race or creed, make this an opportunity of 
calling to mind his labours and of 
renewing from his 'inspired example their 
faith in peace and reconciliation. 

Charlie Andrews _ was one of Mahatma 
Gandhi's most intimate* friends. Gandhiji 
has- told how at their last meeting, a short 
time before Andrews’ death he turned to , 
him and said : "Mohan Swaraj is coming, 
both Englishmen and Indians, can make 
it come, if they will.” And Gandhiji 
added : " It j 3 possible for the best 
Englishmen and the best Indians to meet 
together., and never separate till they have 
evolved a formula acceptable to both. The 
l e Racy left ». by Andrews is worth the 

effort.” 

Now, on this very anniversary, a great 
°PpottnnHy is at our doors. For both 
countries— England and India — it is the 
opportunity tu • meet generosity with 
generosity and the offer of peace with 
Peace. Andrews, Englishman by birth and 
* odian by adoption can show us the way. 
January 2, 19l4, he landed at Durban 
his first great mission of reconciliation. 
- made, no compromise with European 
■ - P r ?jQdices and endured rough words and 
tsuha, from a * section ’.of, the South 


^African "whites”. Yet before the month 
was out his winning personality and the 
convincing reasonableness of his statement 
of the Indian case had so we are told 
won over to his side one of the leading 
* " white ” newspapers, of Capetown. As 
another friend wrote of him, he combined 
the wisdom of the serpent with the 
innocence of the dove. May that same 
convincing reasonableness, that same 
refusal to nurse suspicion and distrust, be 
our legacy from him to-day. 

Even the shortest note on " Charlie ” 
would not be complete without two 
further words, for they represent matters 
that sprung from his very soul. , The 
• words are "seeker” and "servant.” It 
‘ was not for nothing that Gandhiji described 
their friendship as "a bond, between two 
seekers and servants.” It .jvas not for. 
nothing that Andrews wrote, over and over 
again that " the problem of all problems 
in India is the appression of the poor.” 
He was the servant of the poor. In 
innumerable instances his was the , first 
voice to be raised against some newly 
revealed form of oppression his 'burning 
words were the means by which the evil 
was made public and the ' struggle for 
righteousness organised.' If he could speak ’ 
to-day, his voice would unite with those 
of the noblest Indians to remind ’us-that 
Swaraj is no Swaraj unless the poor are 
freed from -their bondage. 

Lastly Gandhiji has truly, galled him' a 
"seeker.” Andrews was-* one ' of God’s - 
seekers, who "knew the* meaning of that 
great mystical saying, " Thou couldst not 

^rs\ 
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seek Me if thou hadst not already found 
Me * In that search for the ultimate 
Truth this ‘ faithful apostle * of Christ 
was bound by no narrow sectarian limits 
but sought eagerly to sanctify his friend 
ships with men of all creeds by entering 
with them into the high realms of the 
Spirit Swarm Sraddhanaada of the Arja 
Samaj, Maulvi Zaka Ullah and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, to mention only three names 
shared this deep religious intimacy with 


noble Christians like Sosil Kumar Rudra 
He calls us still to day to be seekers 
together with him in a spirit of loving 
respect for traditions of custom ind belief 
that differ from our own , and when we 
are tempted to drag that which should be 
sacred into the dust of political batter, he 
would say to us, in those much misunder- 
stood words of his Master Jesus, * Give 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's 
but unto God the things which are God’s " 
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SCARE. OF THE SUPER-ATOM BOMB 

T ( ' ' * ' , BY Mr. N. HARIHARAN B.Sc. ' • 


H ARDLY^ had the world • recovered 
from the shock of the first atom bomb 
when the discovery of the super atom 
bomb has come as a still bigger surprise. 
The. world had experienced-, the effect of 
the atom , bomb but once and that was 
i efficient to ii\culcate a fear * and a 
hatred for all atomic weapons. With the 
first atom bomb itself a sense of fear for 
■ all scientific devices for destruction of 
mankind spread , throughout the world. 
With the discovery of the super monster it 
has been all the more augmented. Philosophers 
and thinkers like H. G. Wells have begun 
to feel the emptiness of the world they live 
in ; they hold out little hopes for hums, 
nity to survive if another giobal conflict 
We,c to take place. They almost believe 
^ the extinction of. humanity in another 
w orld war. And so they earnestly cry out 
to the world’s scientists to halt the destruc- 
tive use of Science and to refrain from 
carrying out researches on any other atomic 
weapon or any weapon, of that sort. 

It is decidedly destructive to human life 
to have discovered the atom bomb. It 
definitely points to the track along which 
ientific research is being diverted. But 
should the world be so much scared about^ 
this mighty master weapon, and cry out in 
desperation that humanity has no hopes of 
survival if, another 'war were to be waged? 

'finitely not Constructive and destructive 
activity are co-existent ; they are almost 
snced. The inventive genius of mankind 
brought alienations to an approximate 
ce ‘&hbourhood. If man is using his inventive 
8*nnja f or ^ destruction of humanity he 
‘ ji * csincr hia'inventlvp cypnins for oeace. 


advancement of civilisation and the elevation' 
of his standards of life. If the war has 
been instrumental in the discovery of the 
atom bomb it has also heen instrumental 
in the discovery of D. D. T., Penicillin, etc. 
which 'are as much helpful for the preservation 
of human life as tlie atom bomb is in 
destroying it, , 

Scientific inventions are but the fruits of 
hard and intensive research work and not_ 
-mere accidents. It is but matter of common 
consent that for every action there is a 
reaction — for every act there is something 
to counteract. The history of inventions is 
there to prove it. To counteract the menace 
of aerial attacks was discovered the device 
•of anti-air craft guns and balloon barrages, 
for the gigantic tiger tank there was the 
anti-tank mine, for the U boats there were 
the torpedoes and the depth charges. — for 
every missile there has heen a counter missile. . 
Arguing in this vein it is not beyond the .’ 
bounds of credulity to say that soon some - 
delicate and dangerous device, would- be 
discovered which would explode the super- 
atom bomb at the manufacturing plant 
itself,., A few months subsequent to the 
use of the atom bomb there were reports 
that scientists had almost perfected devices 
which would make the atom bomb ineffective 
by exploding it even while it was in the 
stratosphere. The credit for the new invention 
may perhaps go to those German scientists who , 
have gone underground or to the Nippons who 
are groaning uqder the Mac Arthur regime/ 
Even if such a discovery does not coine 
to pass humanity need not be any the 
worse for it. The very fear of retaliation is ' 
sufficient to prevenUhe ose of atomic weapons 
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in warfare The use of poison gas ended 
with the first world war More over the 
atom bomb is no longer the privileged secret 
of any Single nation Taking human nature 
for what it is with the WILL to exist and a 
wonderful adaptability to environments we 
can say with confidence that humanity will 
safely tide over all such tidal waves trying to 
wash it off The very fact of its having 
survived the past 10000 years while many 
of the lower forms have become extinct 
is proof positive to this 

The abolition of war from the conduct 
of human affairs is not only not feasible, 
it is undesirable also Wars are in fact 
essential fot the progress of mankind Warring 
spirit is something inherent in human nature 
' War serves as a cleansing purifying and 
spiritualising factor in human society it 
insures the survival of the fittest and thus 
is the main vehicle of progress, says Norman 
Angell The very measures taken with 
sincerity of purpose and firmness of conviction 
to avoid war have led to wars The proposed 
effective control of the atom bomb by a 
strong International government ’ is in no way 


going to avert war We have had enough of 
the code of ethics that govern international 
behaviour Empires have flourished, they 
have perished, but in their wake new empires 
have come up A dispassionate study of 
history brings us the belief that war is a 
‘ herd instinct 1 with man Even the English 
and the Scots have been fighting for centuries 
The various states constituting the United 
States were once constantly at war The Peace 
they now maintain — -perhaps it may not be 
an everlasting peace — is the result of their 
reformed conduct Even the granting of 
complete Independence to all nations will 
not bring about an era of perpetual peace and 
happiness to the world When England and 
•Scotland were independent they were waging 
war against each other Only the unification 
of the British Isles temporarily ended these 
feuds Wars there shall always be and 
there should always be But humanity will 
certainly outlast them as it has outlasted them 
so far And there is no reason to be 
scared about the super atom bomb or see 
m it the last way f or the extinction of 
mankind 


THE BRITISH MISSION 

B\ Mr C R SRINIVASAN 
r htor, S oades imitran 


D ELHI at the moment is a whispering 
gallery Every word and gesture of 
the Cabinet Delegation is faithfully recorded 
and fancifully interpreted Wherever > ou 
go, whomsoever you meet, the question 
anxiously canvassed is whether the Delegation 
mean business this time An air of suspense 
overhangs all talk, for there is little yet onv 


can fasten on Sorting out impressions 
derived secondhand rs an unprofitable task 
in the circumstances But ,t ,s clear that the 
Delegation has not shown its hand yet and is 
more concerned to rece.ve impressions of the 
pattern of politics m the country Such 
talks as have materialised so far ate of the 
unilateral type where the visitor does most 
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of the, talking and gets little in exchange. multiple problems ; and quite frankly, he says 


There is therefore more of wishful thinking 
and the stories going the round of the City 
are not to be taken at face-value for there are 
traces of "'after wit'. in many of them. 

I had my first glimpse of the Delegation 
when the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference threw a party 
to meet them. The proceedings were off 
the record and we had a two hours' talk 
with them, of course all connected with the 
mission of the Delegation. Of the three 
, 1 members of the Delegation, the one who 
impressed me most was the Secretary of State. 

«. I s Well past, the psalmist’s allotment of 
three-score years and ten and age has given 
Mm a stoop and a nodding i head. But it 
would be a mistake to conclude that he is weak 
or ineffective. There was strength in his 
8 r 'P as he shook hands ; there was mental 
alertness as he answered questions. He looks 
hke a padre but I would sooner class him 
M a visionary than a Missionary. He looks 
you straight' in the eye and there is nothing 
shifty or covert in his look. He struck me as 
* man with a mind of his own, capable of 
taking decisions and fighting for his views ; 
*nd his views, such as they are, on other 
maMers are broadbased on fundamental 
values. As a politician, of course, he knows 
f value of compromise, but I do not 
ink be is Q f the opportunist type, 
which will compromise on essentials. A 
settlement can only endure if it is just What 
W fast can only be arrived at by sorting 
e Phemeral and enduring values. Pethick- 
^swrence struck me as quite competent to 
- 0 that He is earliest. and keyed with the 
1 succeed. He is conscious he ha3 

- ert, hen a task holding many facets and 


he cannot go back with his task unfinished 
or ill-finished. 

CRIPPS— LIVE-WIRE OF THE PARTY 

Sir Stafford Cripps, generally voted as 
the live wire of the party, is qot an unfamiliar 
figure to India. Age has sat • lightly on - 
him and the springs of youth still run high 
in him. His ego has if anything developed 
a keener edge and tiiere is nothing halting or 
hesitant in the manner or matter of his talks. 
Sure of himself and quick at repartee he 
delighted the ink-slingers when he took a 
Press conference on Monday, giving away 
nothing while radiating goodwill. What 
struck me more than the alertness of his 
mind was its agility. It turned and twisted' 
as it suggested all things to all men, while ’ 
the spoken word carried a note of caution 
not to read too much into what he said. 

He imports an air of engaging frankness t , 
in his private talks and provides a corrective - 
to the impression of a .hard-boiled politician 
that his public talks suggest. He has a 
reputation to redeem in this country and with 
the backing of a Government now to be 
depended on at home. I believe, there is 
good chance of redemption. 

The intriguing figure in the trio is A. V. ' 
Alexander. He is a difficult man to place - 
in the context of Indian politics. A short * 
stocky man, with the pimple on the nose, 
he drew attention to, not so much to be - 
noticed, with a merry twinkle in the eye 
revealing to the discerning unsuspected - 
depths of humour, he proved himself a man 
who had a great deal to say for himself when ’ 
he was drawn out ; and as he talke'd and 
talked, you recognised the reserve strength in 
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thirteen wives but none of them was alive 
' when he died. Not' many years- ago 
„ U, Sal, the grand old man of Burma, 

* passed away at ’ the age of 109, leaving 
hii seventh wife, who was 85 years and 
36 children and grand children. It is also 
said that he led a simple life and 
abstained from liquor. While expert 
^medical opinion says that bachelors die 
^earlier than married people - I cannot 


mixed with some other leaves, and he 
got sick of it. When pressed by the 
Mahatma to have another helping of this 
vegetable he said, “ I have got sick of 
this preparation morning and evening.” 
When he was twitted with the remark* that 
he did not like vegetables Fischer was 
provoked into saying, " Well, Mahatmaji, 
I- have great respect for you as a 'man, 
as a politician and as a leader but 


| subscribe to the view that the- secret for *-I cannot accept you as an ideal chef, ? 


■ longevity is found ini .the multiplicity of 
iwives. .1 am not prepared to join the 
slogan, Many more women. The greater 
'bo number of wives, the longer is your 
1'fe’’ And what about longevity for 
women! What is’ sauce for the gander 
“ not sauce for the goose 1 

spare meals and abstinence make 
for long life. Bernard 5haw who is nearing 
50 sticks, to this belief: "Eat no meat, 
dock no stimulants and avoid doctors 
except as personal friends/' is the 
substance -of hi i advice. Shaw believes 
that man should 'live upto 300 years. He 
* ,e U is in no- hurry to quit this world. 
Mahatma Gandhi's advice is almost 
identical. He is a very spare eater and 
has no faith in doctors. He expects to 
live to the age of 123. Probably his fasts 
have been rejuvenating him and he has 
uhcaled death more than once through his 
0 d experiments. He is also a puzzle for 
' doctors. L wonder how many serious 
ullowcrs in his dietetic line , he - can 
command, That brilliant American 
arc alls t, Louis Fischer, was his guest 
'Sevagram for a week. Everyday 
burning and evening he was served the 
***** v *2ef4ble„ composed of spinach 


Onions and garlics are also recommended 
for longevity. A Mexican woman claimed 
to have lived to the age of 120 on the 
strength of onions. Everybody, however, 
cannot stand the smell of raw garlic and 
onions. When I suggested to a friend to ' 
start taking raw onions for longevity he 
remarked, “you may live long but it will 
be a very solitary existence." Mussolini' 
was a great believer in the virtues of 
garlic and he consumed a large quantity 
of it everyday. Which reminds me of an ■ 
incident. When Marshal Badaglio, the 
hero oi Abyssinia, reached his native 
village he was surrounded by Ills friends- 
and family. It was the happiest' moment 
of his life but Badaglio appeared sick. 
“What was the matter?” anxiously 
inquired - people. s “ Did those African 
barbarians use poison gas against you, ' 
Marshal Bodaglio ? " " No ”, said the 

Marshal, “When I arrived in Rome, the 
I Date received me at the station and 
* kissed me. You know he eats garlic and 
he had probably taken an overdose of it 
that morning.” 

v The American multi-millionaire, J. £). 
Rockefeller, died at the age of 97 and ' 

: --Jk f.I». tooth. He hated . 


had not ; 
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tea and coflee but diank plenty of orange 
juice before and with meals Among 
other thiugs he was very cool headed 
He always rested for sometime m the day 
and never lost his nerves I think his 
good temper had much to do with his long 
life This fine temper is also the asset of 
Gandhi and Shaw and I believe no man can 
live long who burns himself with worry or 
anger Care killed a cat Dr Alexander 
Gumoit who died at the age of 103 gave 
a few prescriptions m hts book 4 How to 
live to be a Hundred years old ' Says 
he, 1 Do not eat too much, but eat what 
you think is good for you I eat eggs and 
butter with every meal and a little meat, 
vegetable and wine Most of us eat too 
much A youogmau who dies at 35 dies 
young The normal age f or man 1S 
between 100 and 110 

As » E ».n S t ,h ese Ut me rntredua. So 
jou u few mulls meal champ, osw Mrs 
Andrew Cross She author of Red Leller 
V.,ys refers So her nmse-a cenlenamrs- 
uho, as she declared, had ealen all her 
Me ' A de»b,t and breakfast, a slaybrt 
dinner, a moment and erumnet and a b,t 
after supper ' .Uo E ,U«r mEJ , s a 

day Mr Arthur Daveupori of Lorcmba, 
New Sou* Wale, who „ apprMch ' 
century am.bUe, hrs 8 ood healrh to ,1„ * 
having ealen six meals a day The . . 
Ueyd George was a hearty 
■then he was ,n hrs sevent.es, he offered 
»n American journalist who went i 
interview him a cigar and then a d.mh 
but the newspaperman thankfully 

No vices, inquired LI G .. 

T;f <* Journalist. •• '“l 

• ,i rte - 


and you see how fit I am keeping, *** 
the rejoinder of the veteran English 
politician I know some of the uorU 
celebrities are epicures and defy most of 
the accepted canons of longevity without 
any detriment to their health. This 
reminds me of Winston Churchill’s talk 
with Field Marshal Montgomery »n North 
Africa when the British Premier greeted 
his military General with the remark 
11 Montgomery, how do you manage to 
keep fit” The Field Marshal said, 

I rise early, I take regular exercise, I 
not smoke, I do not drink and I keep 
hundred per cent fit-” Pat came the 
reply from Churchill's lips, “I atn a 
^late riser, I take no exercise, I smolk * 
and drink regularly and I keep two hundre 
per cent fit” And Winston was telling 
no lies He is an inveterate smoker an 
drinker and has an amazing capacity f° r 
hard work at his age 

In some countries women are loPg er 
lived than men Of the 110 centenarian* 
who died in 1933 in Great Britain only 
19 were men Some years ago there 
weie 124 centernanans in the a1 
Republic, of whom 81 were ivcm® 0 
Only one woman remained a spinster, * 
others were mothers of large families t 
average number of children being 51 * 
The Germans claim that the true 
cnption for long life is marriage and b af 
'tork And yet a careful compiler quote* 
figures to show that lazy habits are general f 
associated with long life In the village 
Bradford Abb vs, m Dorsetshire, Engl £ 
we find a wonderful collection of old 
Vive of the villagers are over 90, 4® 
over 80, 20 are over 70 and so oo> ^ 
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Is reported to be, one of the laziest little 
villages in ‘ Great Britain. No train stops 
there 'and a motor bus goes there only 
.once a week. 

, Look at a few queer cases. Mr. William 
Green of- Harborough, Leicestershire, attri- 
1 hated his long life to 'a diet of live frogs 1 
“I swallow them alive/* says he,” "and I 
knov/ that whtle I continue to eat them I 
- shall have no disease’. All this talk about 
hving a simple life and going to bed early 
in order tor reach old age is rubbish." 
Ahmed Beg, a whitebearded Turk cente- 
• f>arian, was a firm believer in the usefulness 
of cold water as an end to 'longevity. 
Water is the thing," he says. " Whenever 
Went out for a walk I used to make a 
practice of drinking water from springs. I 


have never been really ill, but I twice had 
colds in the head. How did I get over them ? 
By drinking lots of cold water, of course." 

So here is a long list of prescriptions — to 
suit all tastes and all pockets, as they say. 
Make • your choice, dear reader, and I wish 
you may live to the age of Methuselah. 1 ' 
Speaking for myself, I am not so much in 
love with my life as to prolong my existence- 
by imposing all varieties of restraints over '' 
my diet and habits. I hate dietetic inhibi* 
tions. 

For forms of diet let fools contest , • 

Whatever is best cooked is best. .' { 

There is no fun in living with so many 
“ Dont’s ” confronting your eyes on the dining. ' 
table. "I shall die young but I shall have' 
had a hell of a time." ' .. 1 


Paddy Husking as a Cottage Industry 

By Prof. R. V. RAO, m a , ut. 


r^ICE i$ the most important grain crop 
Y of the world and is extensively 
grown i n a ll tropical .and subtropical 
countries. Its requirement is a sufficient 
sopply of water. Paddy is " extensively 
grown in Madras, Bengal, Orissa, Bihar and 
0ffl c parts of Central Provinces, and is 
| 0 s tapl Q food of millions in this country. 
* ^'bosking is, therefore, an industry 
is directly connected with the 
t! >cessing of paddy and making it fit for 
•onsumption. 


o examining the potentialities of this 
^ Ustry, wc should see that the process 
- n . ot ‘ n i u,e - the product from the 
nutrition. Another important 
^«S eUU ° a iS " whether U distributes 
while, i t als 0 produces, it. Thirdly, 


the equipment necessary should bo within 
the means of the people who take up 
this industry. 

There is a feeling that cottage industries 
carried on in the decentralised manner ' 

with the aid of man and animal power 
cannot compete with centralized large scale 
industries. To view it from the 'standpoint 
of national economy; we have to examine - 
each industry separately and judge "its » 
efficient working in relation to the well- 
being of society, and not in terms " of 
profits that we are likely to make^ In 
any scheme of rational planning, our duty 
should be to see that the labour’ and 

animal force in the country are employed. 

To get the best out of rice, only the *. 
outer cover of the paddy namely the husk 
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must be removed The bran, the germ, 
etc, are then available for human consump 
tton Our duty should be to see that the 
finished product does not lose its nutritive 
value Home pounding, with the aid of a 
chakki or -pestle and mortar or dhenkis, 
till recently, was a whole time and spare 
time occupation 

Rice mills have now become the order 
of the day The process ol polishing 
“removes the germ and the bran which 
contains minerals proteins vitamin B etc 
We have therefoie to depend upon this 
starch if we are to take milled nee It 
is better people take unpolished nee Rice 
obtained by merely removing the outer 
husk of paddy is called unpolished rice 
If we begin to polish it, it loses its 
brown or reddish quoting and becomes 
white Many of us forget that by polishing 
we are removing the outer covering of 
the grain which contains most of the 
mineral salts and vitamin value of rice 
The loss due to polishing nee is indeed 
very great Indeed nee is deprived of its 
thin brown outer cover and of the embno 
Tart of the gtam They constitute of 
the whole gram and cor lam more than half 
us mineral mailer, a 4th of its proteins 
and practically the whole of its vitamins 
and fats The loss through polishing is 
given below 


\ alue Los* 


V.npot>1p<l ik* 

One* pot 
T* ce pot hTitJ 
n-r>r« pot »h?>l (as njually 
•?! I in t) e bat&r) 


100-0 X,1 

4 0 r o 
2 jO IjO 
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Thus it IS clearly seen that not only is 
pol shicg wasteful but also harmful since 
there would be lack of minerals and 


vitamins in polished rice by taking which 
we are actually staived of our essential 
needs 

By polishing rice we are also losing 
minerals which are so essential for the 
human body The loss of minerals by 
polishing rice is given below 



Phosphorous content 0 28 0 13 5* 

Calcium content (Bengal 
\ or iot ics ) 0 013 0 013 0 

Iron content ,.22 10 ^ 

It i« well known that phosphorous i* 
necessary for all the living issues and 
therefore an important constituent of blood 
Calcium is a vital necessity for the growth 
and well being of the bones and teeth 
It is only by this that we can use other 
constituents of food such as fats and iron 
Iron is required for blood formation and 
for the blood to remain in a healthy 
condition It is therefore axiomatic that " c 
should not deprive our bodies of these 
minerals which we tequire In other 
words, it is necessary that we use only 
handpounded unpolished rice 

Nutrition specialists tell us that through 
polishing rice we lose vitamin B 1 which 
js badly necessary for the human body 
It is also asserted that absence ol tb> s 
vitamin causes Beriberi, a disease which 
attacks the nerves and heart and ultimately 
leads to heart failure Thus, it is desirable 
we use only hapdpounded, unpolished rice 
To tne few who still cling to their old 
ways of living and say that they cannot 
adjust themselves to handpounded nee on® 
can only say that appearances are deceptive 
While milled nee mij be alluring but it ba» 
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no nutritive* value. In fact it has .been 
sarcastically put by one “ only a fool will 
> fist the busk and throw away the grain 1 '. 
-But that is what one does when one eats milled 
1 nee. The elements of value in rice are in the 
germ and the outer covering both of which 
are absent in milled rice. Poor people 
have to look upon this for nutritive 
purposes and it is no wonder that the 
Caase of Beriberi is deficiency in the 
nutritive value of polished rice and a 
cause of constipation is the absence of 
of bran When the bran and the germ 
are removed, almost all valuable material 
has been taken away from the nee leaving 
only the« starch. * The protein, fat, salts 
vitamins contained in the rice are 
essential and the lack of them brings 
ebout all kinds of disorders and even 
premature deaths. 

«»&* dTese rice mills also add to the 
Lm > unem Pl°yment and the following 
* 8 IV#es a u idea of the state of affairs 


Method 

Amount 
of paddy 
Treated in 
maunds 

s 

PI 

Persons 
that can 
be 

employed 
if nee is 
pounded 
at home 

Ifnm*, 


5 

5 

Pounding 
Kico MU 

103 

5 

150 


3 GO 

40 

513 


Phc© 


point «r De c,ear lhat a P art {rora 

incrpAt* n . utnl,on » as the size of the i 

labour !!!’■ Cap * Clty 10 displace hue 
‘ also increases. 

ensure Qn derstand centralization 

McIL? ClenCy ' If some of 

have are to he run efficiently, 
mathine cou tse, to seek the aid 
Product!^ aod centralized methods 
he that 0ur BU ,d,n g principle she 

cf iij & ,. ey are carried on in the Inter 
In the 1 °° and not a k w individr 
national uile « , case » u does not inen 
CQtnpatM We ^ th 0r per capita inci 
Pat ! d in terms of human welfare 
37 


the case of rice mills, we have an example 
of centralisation not for efficiency but for 
private profit. Here not only are people 
robbed of their spare-time occupation but 
the nation’s staple food is being spoiled. 

Far from distributing wealth, rice mills 
help the concentration of wealth. There 
are some industries which may be carried 
on on a l^rge scale. But each industry 
should be taken on its own merits. 


Suppose paddy-husking is carried on as 
a cottage industry. We can employ local 
made paddy-huskmg chakkis, local labour atjd 
cater to local needs. The process involved is 
simple that even if we get paddy dehusked 
in factories, the margin of saving in production 
is less, if not negligible. An essentially 
decentralised village industry like paddy, 
husking should, therefore, be supported i n 
preference to factories. Rice mills can al$ 0 
be said to be anti-social from the point of 
view of diet One cannot, of course, deny 
that implements for village industries like 
paddy-husking can be improved. 

In spite of all that may be said against 
paddy-husking as a cottage industry, the 
following table gives us an idea of how 
hand-pounding has come to stay : 

Perceotogo of population 
Provmro using baodpounded rien 

(1938) 

Bihar . . 90 

Assam . . 85 

U. P. . . 85 

Bengal . . 70 

Hyderabad . . 70 

_ Traxancoro .. 45 

Madras . . 30 

’ Burma . . 20 


It will be seen from the above tabhj 
that machine-milling of rice has made the 
greatest headway in Madras which is primarily 
a rice-eating province. This province useij 
to grow ccmmercial crops and import rice t*j 
make up the deficiency With the exigencies 
created by the war even the Government 
is advocating the use of hand-pounded rice 
by which method it is estimated that we 
can increase 10 per cent , of the existing 
output. It is in the Madras province that Wg 
have the highest incidence of beri-beri which 
can, no doubt, be traced to the use of milled 
rice. a 


THE R T. HON. SASTRI 

By Mu IJ NATL^AN 


T HOUGH the Rt Hon V S Srinivasa 
Sastn had been in fading health lor 
months past the end which cunt, j care 
fully on Wednesday the 17 b at 10 JO i M 
was rather sudden and unexpected Lar y 
this year Sastn was admitte 1 u to ll e 
General Hospital fer rest an 1 for Uiatraent 
of heart trouble and beseemed t be rallying 
But progress was slow Though weal ind 
ailing, his habitual zest for 1 fe ar J his 


f 


‘■uddtn atud and all was over in a 
minutes The* end was so peaceful that 
t\o tl J *U 11 1 l)lna wll U »h|t 

\i 1 klc j r lit IM 

Much has been said ard written of Savins 
great attainments and high character It is 
not our purpose here to chronicle his career 
or assess h s achiev traunls in different spheres 




keen interest in affairs continued unabated 
Mahatma Gandhi who saw him more than 
once in his convalescence must have been 
struck by Sastn s vivid interest in things in 
spite of growing infirmity At home and 
m the midst of those dearest and nearest 
nursed by tender and affectionate hands 
lus health showed maiks of definite 
recovery But the recovery was really 
deceptive On the night of the 17tb he had a 


of public worl Sastn had been in public 
life for over 40 years and his record of 
service is by no means negligible Nor » s 
there any n-ed to expatiate ou Hs scholar 
ship his eloquence or statesmanship These 
must be left to other hands other 
times 

* % 

For the moment we are oppressed by 
sense of personal bereavement For the 
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Editor of this Review, the passing of Mr 
Sastri means the abrupt termination of a 
friendship of fifty years For five decades, 
almost without interruption, Mr Sastn honour 
ed the Editor of this Revie v with tokens of 
his regard and affection which time cannot 
efface Readers of the Review are aware 
of the part played by Mr Sastri in launching 
this Journal and of his continued support and 
guidance m shaping its fortunes Mr Sastri s 
interest continued to the very end , for 
almost his last effort m writing was to 
shape his broadcast on Books for the new 
year number of the Indian Re' tew The 
idea was so catching, and Mr Sastn s lead 
so inspiring that a number of other writers 
joined in the symposium with alacrity Nor 
ceed we remind our readers of the many 
occasions when his pen was always ready 
o enliven them In recent years 
J f Sastri had taken to the study of 
Sanskrit classics with an enthusiasm which 
“any younger men might envy Hts 
^position of the Ratnayana at the Sanskrit 
cademy, was a positive contribution to the 
, * and Interpretation of that great 
, 8S £_ IC The head of the publishing house 
rntesan s is eternally grateful to Mr 
astu for his sustained interest in his New 
Jftes of Sanskrit Classics which, by its 
‘ue popular appeal has brought comfort 
0 hou sand$ of readers m India and abroad 

* WaS ^ rst and last a great gentleman 

.. . sc “Olar He attracted many admirers 

th k* ^ ^ IS learning and eloquence 
by his unfailing urbanity and sweetness 


of temper But the friends of his youth 
still remained the beat friends of his age 
Mr T R Venkatarama Sastn, whom he 
had come to know as a pupil, stuck to 
him with the devotion of a true Sis/iya 
It is not uncommon to hear the 

city people as they pass the Manna 

whispering to each other that the grey 
hatred trio — meaning the Rt Hon Sastn, 
Mr Venkataiama Sastn and Mr G A 

Natesan — would hold together at all 

times aild everywhere Wh re the 

Rt Hon was there were sure to be the 
other two — sometimes taking counsel, 
sometimes tea and till the other day one 
was sure to see them chatting at the 
sea side and relishing their serious talk 
with no less gusto than their small beer For 
Sastri, for all his * fine poise, dignity and 
earnestness could yet bend and join m 
the gaiety of his friends, young as well as old 
There was one thing which distinguished 
Sastri from many others His public 
life of over -40 years was not all * Roses’ 
roses all the way ’ He has had his 
moments of disappointment, failure and 
frustration of unmerited reproach and 
uncharitable accusations — but he was 
utterly free from bitterness How few of 
us could be so magnanimous ? Inspite of 
the great difference m temperament and 
outlook, and the sharp cantrast between 
his Victorian Liberalism and the new 
non violent technique it was this inherent 
magnanimity of these two great men 
— Gandhi and Sastn — that made their 

friendship so beautiful and enduring I 


THE CABINET MISSION IN INDIA 


I ORD PETHICKLAWRENCE, 
Suit ? c JJ fe kiy State for India Sir 

T»si , PP S » President of the Board of 
cf iU a A d t Mr A V Alexander Fust Lord 
Cah “ Admiralty, members* of the British 
S- r 5 t Mission to India, armed al 
on /,* cn March 23 In.his first statement 
the I on *be so, l Jed 13 * 
-* Mreuiy of Slate expressed Britain s 


determination to fulfil pledges and arrange 
for a speedy transfer of power 11 

Wo havo cone but tf-ith ono purposo m 
It S in COI J DCli*l» «Uh Lord Wuvell tO difiPiiAa 
‘lo traders f Ind.a an 1 her tlectcd * 
d Io. .bent to «pecl Ibo foim„ cll [ P ™ t 
\o r asp rations to tako fill control of von* 
otton, ,ol 11 . cnabb ua to compljf. iffSjS 0 
of responab lily with iritis and hooou/to 
Tho Uriah Oo\ernrceat anil tho Brifith Un5cIr£ f’ 
desire will out reservation to coumirntr.. 1 copla 

■*« bSr srs.0 ‘i: 
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caa as3uro jou that, in our negotiations wo shall 
not seek to provide for anything that is mcompatiblo 
in any way with tho sovereign dignity of India 

The Mission left for Delhi immediately 
for consultations with party leaders and 
government officials and other important 
personages, who had been specially invited 
to meet them in succession At the fust 
Press conference in New Delhi on Monday, 
March 25th Lord Lawrence declared 


Tho ksuo of f re odo m And self determination is, 
thorofore, settled in pnnciplo Wo have now to 
work out in coot oration tho moans by which 
Indians can themselves doetdo tho form of their 
new institutions with the minimum of duturbanco 
nod tho maximum of spoed 

The Secretary of State reiterated that the 
Mission had come with open minds and 
were not committed to any particular views 
Wo have come with only one fi\cd intcn 
tton, and that is to play our full part as 
representing His Majesty s Government in helj ing 
Indians to achiovo their independence 

This definite and unequivocal statement 
of Lord Lawrence allayed suspicions of 
the Mission’s intentions and paved the way 
for reciprocal goodwill and understanding 

The Mission were, as might be expected, 
subjected to a barrage of questions and 
the Secretary of State endorsed the Prime 
Minister s assurance regarding the minorities 
and their position in any arrangement 

We are mindful of tho rights of tho minorities 
and minorities should bo able to live free from 
fear On tho other hand, wo cannot allow a 
minority te placo their veto on tho advance of 
the majority 

And he went on to add 


Our aim 

deciding on a now constitutional structuro ai 
the setting Up of a moro representative transition 
Government at the Centro 


to secure an agreed method ol 
now constitutional structuro an<j 


In making these declarations Lord 
Lawrence, of course, spoke for the whole 
Mission and indeed for the Bntish Govern- 
ment and he refused to contemplate failure 
Guided by Sir Stafford’s previous expert 
ence, the Mission made sure of Gandhm’s 
presence at the head quarters during the 
whole period of consultations Gandbiii 
impressed by the Iona fide character of the 
Mission’s ihtenttons agreed to stay at Delhi 
in order to be available for consultations 
at every stage Mr Jinnah, President of 


the Muslim League was likewise persuaded to 
be at hand for consultations Thereafter the 
Mission began a senes of talks individually 
with a number of invitees, representing 
different parties, communities and interests 
The heads of Provincial governments, 
members of the Viceroy’s Council, spokes 
men of ruling Princes, and leading nien 
like Sir Taj Bahadur Sapru and Dr Jay altar 
were invited for consultations Needless to 
say League Muslims and Nationalist 
Muslims, Mahasabhites, Sikhs, Labour and 
the scheduled class leaders — all have been 
consulted Maulana Azad, the Congress 
President Sardar Patel and Pandit Nehru 
haye had more than one interview with 
the Mission , while Sir Stafford Cnpps, the 
Viceroy and Secretary of State have had 
several consultations with Gandhiji on 
topics directly or indirectly bearing on the 
fortunes of the Mission’s task in India 
The Congress Working Committee and the 
League Convention have met and declared 
their views, definitely aud unequit ocally— 
the one for a single constitution and the 
other for Pakistan In all this jumble of 
conflicting and contradictory counsels it is 
refreshing to note the views of the three 
important minorities — the Parsees, Indian 
Christians and Anglo Indians who have 
definitely aligned themselves to the cause 
of progressive nationalism While Mr. 
Jinnah swears by the two nation theory, 
Mr Gandhi and the Congress are definite 
that the two nation theory is " absurd” and 
the division of India is a “Sin ” 


Thus the Mission are at present in the 
midst of a most difficult phase of the 
negotiations And on the eve of their 
departure to Kashmir for a short recess 
they plead for mutual goodwill 
Th° mission aro confident that at this groat 
moment ia the history of India it will bo po^ibla 
with mutual good vill to reach that decision which 
will India 80 anxiously await and which 

win bo welcomed tliroughout the world 


But the question still remains, what are 
ney going to do, if one of the parties is 
intransigent and will come to no terms ? 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 
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fad[a and South Africa 

I T is a pity that a statesman of the 
Stature of Field Marshal Smuts should 
use arguments that can not stand a 
minute’s scrutiny Moving theJ second 
reading of the Anti Indian Bill in the 
Union Assembly Gen Smuts sought to 
deny that the Bill is an insult to India or 
a chal’enge to Asia He naively tells the 
wotld that it will settle the issue ind 
establish an order in South Africa in 
which the various communities in our 
society can live peacefully and quietly 
together ' That is to say, once the 
Indians and Africans are made to reilise 
" eir lot as a subject people the whites 
can r ght away settle down to rule and 
ommate the land He brushes aside the 
suggestion of a Round Table Conference 
absurd plea that it would take 
J®?". an d that anywiy it is a domestic 
rroblem for South Afuca and that Indians 
ost make up their minds as to whether 
*7 are citizens of South Africa or India 

Sat these are specious arguments which 
. 1 wash The real reason is not far 
an d the South African whites are 
blind to it As the Cape fanes frankly 


AfriLAn .* 0 ”,, 1 , ,r . ^ utl 10 goncrutiona of South 
ransuur,, "l 1 . Ioo k back with satisfaction on tho 
fa aairv« Wh i 14 60 much expression of tin* 
ii.ir ,nlt ' n49 colour preiudico It o expulsion 
lU “'wcnvolk attitulo of mind 

i, w ® E° to press the anti Indian Bill 
r. P as,c d the third reading The Union 
® nn mnt have treated our protest with 

i. , Courtesy and gone ahead with their 

th« f 00 *^e Government of India must, 

c t ? re * 'mplement their promise to raise 

j, Issue before the United Nations 

Jaj ** bkely that that will bring any 

Wl ^ 8 change in the situation but it 

t j. c least expose the pretensions of 
. Who ate always prating about the 
r, * S 4 aj f^ e »n democracy that the British 
''COSln£j nwe :.W, I. . . „r 

5 World 


Mr Jlnnah’s Heroics 

In a series of prgss statements Mr Jinnah 
has exhausted lus vocabulary of vituperation 
Evidently his chagrin is venting itself in 
unbridled abuse of all and sundry In 
what one may call his last ditch stand he 
calls the Congress Fiesident a quisling” 
and accuses Gandhiji, of all people, of 
" hypocrisy ’ Both have kept a dignified 
silence leaving the Quade Azam to stew 
in his own juice 

He has threatened the country with dire 
consequences if the British would not take 
his advice to divide India He talks of 
‘ civil war and bloodshed 1 — all of which 
have been amusing to a degree But his 
latest statement to a representative of the 
Ne vs Cherontcle, “ I do not regard myself 
as an Indian ’ is a hard nut - to crack Is 
it yet another of his sensitional stunts to 
draw attention to himself? Anyway this 
outrageous statement has evoked the very 
pertinent remirk from Sardar Patel If he 
is not an Indian what business has he 
to meddle witu the Indian constitution ? 

A Hew Madras Week!/ 

Khasa Subba Rau s Swatantra is a 
welcome addition to our periodicals in 
English We have read with interest and 
appreciation half a dozen successive issues 
of this brilliant weekly Subba Rau is an 
experienced Editor with decided views 
and opinions of his own and it is good 
for him and for the public that he should 
be free to express himself without fear or 
favour We pould see he is not committed 
to any particular party and as such his 
comments on current affairs are refreshingly 
independent It is not to be supposed 
that his views— vigorously expressed— will 
be agreeable to all, but the main purpose 
of an intellectual weekly of this kind is 

to provoke thought and stimulate discussion 
—and these it does in abundant measure 
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League of ballons Closed 

P RESIDENT of the League ol Nations 
Assembly Dr £ail Hambro rapped 
the table with his gavel at its last meeting at 
Geneve on April 16 and stated, 'I declare 
this meeting of the 21st and last Assembly 
of the League of Nations as dosed — and 
thus ended 26 years of the woild s first 
endeavour to establish peace by collective 
security 

Belore closure Dr Lone Liang, Leader 
of the Chinese Delegation declared that 
the League's failure over Manchuria was 
a fatal blow to the Leagues life as an 
international institution 
India's Contribution to UtlRRfc 

The Leader of the House Sir A Ramaswarm 
Mudahar, suggested in the Central Assembly 
on April 18 that the House agree to two 
crores of rupees being voted as additional 
grant to the UNR.RA instead of the 
proposed four crores of rupees He added 
that the Government on its part would 
agree not to expend this amount until the 
end of September when the internal situa 
lion in the country would be better known 
The Congress, the Muslim League and 
the European groups agreeing to this 
suggestion the House passed the Finance 
Member s supplementary demand for this 
sum unanimously 
The Franco Regime In Spam 
The united nations Security Council 
discussed the Polish demand for breaking off 
diplomatic relations' with Fianco, Spam at 
its meeting at New York on April IS 
Sir Alexander Carjogan, Britain s peima 
nent representative on the Council, said- 
"The Polish appeal will find a sympathetic 
echo in my country which had the honour 
of being the first to declare war on Hiller 
in support jf Poland 

Sir Alexander added however, that he 
did not find the evidence of the Polish 
delegate sufficiently convincing to justify 
the claim that the Franco regime might 
lead to international faction 


Dutch— Indonesian Talk* 

A warning against being too optimistic 
about the present Dutch Indonesian discus- 
sions was given by Dr I R~ Soekarno, 
President of the Indonesian Republic, m 
address at Batavu on April 18 

Dr Soekarno said there are two groups 
of Dutch men progressives who are *rying 
to find a peaceful solution of the 
nesian question and extremists —reactionaries 
militarists and capitalists — who will do 
everything to have Java occupiecT by their 
army The latter group although the 
smallest was the most influential aD( - 
prominent and therefore, the position 
Dr van Mook (Lieutenant Governor General 
of the Netherlands East Indies who is 
Dutch representative at the discussions; 
was unenviable, he went on, adding tk at 
there were indications that the importance 
of Dr van Mook’s position was dwindling 
Indonesians are fighting on two fronts-- 
inwardly to awaken the people and 
wardly against the Dutch extremists, 

Soel arno added 

kew Constitution of Japan 

Baron Kijuro Shidehara, the Japanese 
Prime Minister on April 17 made public the 
ollicial text of Japan s proposed n e ' v 
Constitution 

■ Tins had been drawn up in the plainest 
colloquial language on the express instrUC 
lions of Emperor Hirohito so that it shall 
be perfectly understandable to the masses 
The new Constitution provides f 
retention of the Emperor as “a symbol o* 
the State and of the unity of the people 
His acts In matters of State require 
approval of the Cabinet As a means of 
settling disputes wiih other nations main* 611 
ance of armed forces is not authorised 
All persons are equal under the l aW * 
and fundamental human rights of all a*®, 
conferred by the Constitution, freedom 
thought ard religion being guaranteed A JI 
members of the two houses of the D** 
are selected by the people 



(ONLY SHORT NOTICES VPPEAR IN THIS SECTION) 


New York with its Pants Down By 
D F Karaka, Thackers Bombay 
D F Karaka is no newcomer to the literary 
fislJ He has a long list of books to his 
credit His easy racy style makes his books 
light and readable He has a flair for 
suire which sometimes borders on the 
c) cap side " New York with its Pants 
dwa ’ is one such — i sparkling satire on 
that city which La Guardia who was its 
-layer for ten years described as the Real 
capital of the country from which flow the 
Cj tur *l and economic currents unique 
•here is nothing like it anywhere else on 
the face of the earth the most hospitable 
City • 

Almost every aspect of American life is 
satirised here — the administration, the 
f r «*» the big business the high society 
Cwtaieis and poets and a vast number of 
” r diverse things, typically American 
*-t the satuc has a very hard hemal of 
h'ith behind it an 1 all the time though 
tK author may give the impression of 
fi,n 8 light and flippant, has his teeth hard 
this inner core 

LndojTaY n V S Mamas Bureau 
ottconomic Research Cawnpore U P 
n t * n duo Sericulture Industry has 
tW , n ®' vca *be encouragement it 
« Tt P anicu5a dy in the prewar period 

it f 3 * U4t ed to our rural parts and 

v a woven Into the rural agricultural 

of the vilfager to h.s own 
C r k<Ht«*rmenL The boo«c contains 
n^ii^ S il m formation about the history, 
^ future prospects of the industry 


India’s Post War Reconstruction and 
its International Aspects By P S 
Lokanathan (Oxford University Press ) 

Dr Lokanathan who is a roted economist 
gi/es a comprehensive treatise on The 
Reconstruction problem of India After 
dealing with the position on the eve of 
the war its impact and repurcussions, 
problems of transition and reconstruction, 
he says that the rapid industrialisation,* 
contemplate! under the Bombay Plan will, 
if put through raise problems of great 
magnitude both within the countiy and 
outside but not impracticable and insoluble, 
India s economic development depends for 
its success not only on her own internal 
educational and training facilities but upon 
facilities provided abroad particularly m 
America for industrial and technical 
training ol Indians A fruitful era of 
co operation is possible if the Western 
nations recognize their own responsibilities 
and oppoitunities and (he world will stand 
to gain by a prosperous India 


COMMLNAL PROBLEMS By a Nationalist, 
Punjab Gramseva Mandal Book Depot* 
Lajpat Rai Bhavan Lahore 
The Communal question is reviewed 
from all points of view The author 
avers that the religious, political and social 
dilferences could be patched up Wlt |, tl 
rise m the economic and cultural standard 
of die masses of the Muslims The 
appendix contains valu ’ ’ ne 

made by Messrs Jinnah 
and ’lahatmaji on the Pal 


* n £ statements 
^“•Pgopalachari 
istan issue 


MMY ©F TIE M0NTI 


March 1 Arab League support Egypt s 
demands 

— Mr Amery advocates transfer of power 
»o India 

March 2 Franco denounces foreign at 
tempt to upset Spanish regime 
March 3 Indonesian Cabinet crisis Dr 
jhasir resigns and resumes office 
— Capt Lai shmi released 
March 4 Viceroy opens Victory week 
celebrations in Delhi 
— Tram collision near Lucknow 
March 5 Congress Unionists and Akahs 
agree to form Coalition Party in the Punjab 
March 6 Khizr Hyat Khan to form the 
Punjab Cabinet 

March 7 Disturbances in Delhi Police 
open fire 11 reported killed 
— Dr Khan Saheb submits names for lus 
new Cabinet m Frontier Province 
March 8 U S demands withdrawal of 
Soviet forces from Persia 
March 9 Pandit Nehru addresses Calcutta 
Convocat on 

— Sir C P Ramaswami Iyer presides over 
the first Brahm n Conference at Salem 
March 10 Aga Khan Jubilee celebration 
His Highness weighed in diamonds 
March 11 Punjab Ministry announced 
March 12 Aga Khan leads South African 
deputat on to the Viceroy 
— Congress Working Committee meets m 
Delhi 

March 13 Stal n compares Churchill to 
Hitler 

— Soviet troops moving towards Teheran 
March 14 Congress wins all general seats 
in Bihar 

— Congress declines to join Viceroys Food 
Council 

March 15 Mr Attlee on Labours India 
policy 

— Prof Laskis appeal to Indiau and British 
leaders 


March 16 Congress wins absolute majority 
in UP 

— Mob violence in Hyderabad 
March 17 Pandit Nehru leaves for Malaya, 
visit sponsored by Viceroy 
March 18 Cochin ruler installed on the 
gadt at Mattancherry palace 
— Madras Assembly elections 
March 19 British Cabinet mission leaves 
for India 

—Persia protests to Security Council 
against presence of Soviet troops 
March 20 rood talks in America 
— Congress victory in Bombay 
March 21 US opposes Soviet move for 
postponing Security Council meeting 
— Personnel of newspaper delegation to 
Britain and Canada and U S A 
announced 

March 22 British ultimatum to Indonesian 
extremists 

March 23 British Cabinet mission arrives 
in India 

March 24 Russ a to evacuate troops 
from Persia 

March 25 Hidayatullah Ministry in Sind 
defeated a Leaguer voting with the 
opposition 

Anti Indian Bills pass second reading 
m the Union Parliament 
March 26 Sind Cabinet enlarged Bundeh 
Ah Khan to be fifth member 
Cabinet Mission meets Viceroy s Council 
March 27 Half anna post card restored 
Soviet walk out m Security Council 
March 28 Finance Bill passed by 63 votes 
to 57 Muslim League patty voting with 
the Government 

March 29 Lords discuss Labour s policy 
m India 

March 30 Indian Food delegation paity 
returns 

— Finance Bill passed in Council of State 
Ma _ r T ch _ 31 Congress Ministry formed in 
P Pandit Pant submits names 


TOPICS Fn 





UNION OF INDIAN PROVINCES 
A Iwclve-pomk programme for India is 
v outlined in the current issue of the 
■> Round Table The programme is based 
on the current fashionable concept of 
provincial sovereignty *’ and is recom- 
mended an the ground that it goes far 
enough to meet the Muslim League 
* ^ e “and without parting company with 
Hindu sentiment. 

Urging that the Cabinet Mission should 
start by issuing a manifesto embodying 
' he Programme the Round Table gives a 
8 ls t of the twelve points in the following 
order 


Sovereign rights of self government in India 
in the peopU, of India 
British India theso rights have been atul 
0 exorcised by the pooplea assembled and 
rgMUsod m the Provinces 

® ko 8° ln the process of completion of 
. Sorornroent, therefore, is recognition of the 
“Sbts of the Provinces 
*° rights inctndo Bolf determination 


l * lcre strong reasons which 

ctjennlcL ^ M tt second stago in the 

W ° ^ 8C ^ K°vernmcnt that tho sovereign, 
"ruon 1°* * hciuiJ fteel y combine in an Indian 
^ for common purposes. 

t nion should not permit any 
council. R permanent majority in 

* t- cc«aion for *' ould prov ido f ir the right of 
; Ottflls *n a..* province nben pmet cal arrange 
t W cn 1 «n bo worked out 

! rrcwocU l ^j 0 f'^ £r ‘t.^ the f rst two stages must 

{ * soieroigo rights ia tho form of 

i -b' |t ro „_. tl0 , n w »ll be for each Province to 
, 'fhk the lwo^ataca but to save 

t k «pted with l"' Provincial ccu3tIlutioaa cso b< 
*• Tk,, provision. for later change 

f-aiuic \ rew£L\,»? * ^" lon , ■ball be framed by * 
* r «P« , e*.ntlog tho l*ro vince*. 

2a 


Tho third and fourth stages of completion of 
self gov omroont will be tho enactment of constitu* 
tional laws rotjuirctl by tho first two and 
admission of Indian States into tho stracturo of 
self government 

A tune tablo for the achievement of alL tho 
four stages within two years should bo framed 
and the British Government should not allow 
lagging behin 1 by any particular section to 
delay tho completion of tha process 

Meanwhile a now representative British Indian 
Government la to bo formed by tho Governor 
General and political leaders and groups willing 
to co operate with him in working tho ousting 
constitution Such a Government will oTorciso tho 
fullest autonomy in both external and domestic 
affairs subject only to the need for Iiis Majesty a 
Government to fulfil, during tho interim period, 
past plodgos Thus both at the Contro and in 
tho Provinces full self government can begin 
immoliateJy as a practical moasuro 

The Round Table suggests that the 
Mission should make a pronouncement on 
these lines at the outset of discussions 
The initiative, it is argued, will not come 
from Indians themselves and so the British 
should put forward a practical scheme and 
thus steer India away from self destruction 
The proposed plan goes beyond the Cripps 
Offer in starting from Provincial autonomy 
and wotking towards the Centre, 

In any caao tho offer t to form a federation by 
partial breaking down of tho unitary Government 
had lost the chance in I93o and cannot now 
suefood 


The mirage of Pakistan cannot be 
adopted by the British Government as a 
practical policy, says the Round Table It* 
would precipitate civil war and rebellion 


even if the British Power is ready to face the 
prospect as soon as Pakistan 13 translated from 
aa ideal into practical sliapo, its impossibility 
will bocomo manifest It is a hundred pities 
that the British Government did not grasp t|,,« 
nettle jears ago and say f roily and consistently 
whatever Indiana might nluroately fad desirable 
os among themselves Britain could band ovsv 
“■r *° I “‘ l " ™'l“I '* « WWW. 
minimum common Government. Had , * 

». u» ™w too b» m lb S d f“ 

dad„eto *0 daj * 0S3 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF QUIT INDIA 
“ In terms of non-violence, " Quit India ” 
is a healthy, potent cry of the soul " writes 
Mr. Mahatma Gandhi in the Hartjan “ It [is 
not a slogan It means the end, through 
means purely truthful and non violent of 
foreign rule and domination It does not 
mean the foreigner's destruction, but his 
willing conversion to Indian life In this 
scheme there is no room for hatred of the 
foreigner. He is a man, even as we are 
It is fear of him that gives rise to hatred 
Fear gone, there can be no hatred 

" Thus his conversion implies onr conver 
sion too If we cease to be inferiors he 
cannot be our superior His arsenals and his 
weapons, typified in their extreme in the 
atom bomb, should have no terror for us 
It follows that we may not covet them 
We often make the mistake of thinking that 
we must first have things before we cease 
to covet them This tempting argument leads 
to the prolongation of the agony Must I 
do all the evil I can, before I learn to shun it ? 
Is it not enough to know the evil to shun it ? 
If not, we should be sincere enough to 
admit that we love evil too well to give it up ’ 

11 Let us assume that foreign rule is ended 
What should the foreigner do? He could 
hardly be considered free when he was 
protected by British arms "As a free man 
'he will discover that it was wrong to 
possess privileges whicn the millions of 
India could not enjoy He will live, doing 
his duty as behoves a son of India He 
will no longer live at India's expense On 
the contrary , he will give India all his 
talents, and by his services, render himself 
indispensable to the land of his adoption " 
If this is true of the European, how 


much more true must it be for 
Anglo-Indians and others who have adopted 
European manners and customs m order to be 
classed as Europeans demanding preferential 
treatment > “ All such people will find them 
selves ill at ease, if they expect a continu 
ation of the favoured treatment hitherto 
enjoyed by them They should rather feel 
thankful that they will be disburdened of 
preferential treatment to which they had no 
light to any known canon of reasoning, 
and which was derogatory to their dignity. 

"We have all — rulers and ruled — been 
living so long in a stifling, unnatural atmos 
phere that we might feel, in the beginning, 
that we have lost the lungs for breathing the 
invigorating rone of* freedom If the «aiity 
comes in an orderly, that is a non violent 
manner, because the parties feel that it is right, 
it will be a revealing lesson for the world 

ASIA'S AWAKENING 

In the long run history may decide that 
the most important of all the terrific events 
of our epoch is the emergence of the 
peoples of Asia, w rites iVrv Statesman at i 
Nation 44 Millions of men and women whom 
the West has regarded as of little or n° 
account, are becoming politically conscious 
finding leaders of their own (many of them 
highly educated in western universities) and 
developing the same techniques and skills-” 
and the same national pride — as western 
nations There is no coherent conception 
of Asia and no common philosophy among 
Chinese, Indians, Filipp inos, Indo Chinese 
and Indo nesians, but there is among them 
a new realisation that Asiatics as a whole 
have been oppressed and exploited, a 
belief that they can now throw off the rote 
of the West and begin a new era of ^nde* 
p*ndent development Nowhere have the 
Atlantic Charter and the Tour F reedoms been 
taken so seriously as m Asia, ' 
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RACIAL RELATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 
In an article which m the April issue of 
Race relations tie vs Mr J D Rhein ale t 
Jones, Chairman of the South African 
Institute of Race Relations, says that it is 
regrettable that a measure of such vital 
importance to racial relations in South Africa 
as the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Bill should be hurried through 
Parliament so hastily 

* In as General Smuts says’*, Mr Jones 
adds, there have to be sacrifices on both 
sides to ensure racial peace, would it not 
be more equitable to require those who 
demand restrictions on human rights to 
prove the need in each individual case? 
That is to sav the Bill should reverse the 
process and provide rather that a 6trong 
judicial power independent of political in 
Haences should deal with individual appli 
cations for the restriction of residential and 
purchasing rights of any racial group 

The article adds M If the United Nations’ 
Charter means anything to the Union, let 
Us ensure that limitations upon human rights 
are made pnly after the most scrupulous 
erquiry m eveT y j PS tance We look in vain 
ro this Dill for equality of sacrifice of which the 
Prime Minister speaks What do the Euro 
pfians of Natal or Transvaal sacrifice ? Can it 
be claimed that to grant a restricted franchise 

* ft*® 3 i* to be measured against the 
** ^‘tudrawal m Natal of Indians’ present 

orestticted right to live, own land and 
uvest their savings m property? 

.. these reasons I cannot commend 

, a PPual to all who care for the 

'chare ot 0U r countiy' to Press' for its 
consideration so as to ensure that res- 
< a nrt n * U F 0B Asiatics shall not be wholesale 

arbitrary but shall be subject in each 
, 10 judicial enquiry and decision 


FOOD CRISIS IN INDIA 
A boldly drawn word picture of India's 
need for food and <t vigorous statement of 
reasons why the Allies must help her was 
presented by the Madras Government Food 
Adviser, Sir Sonti Ramamurti, in qn article 
prominently displayed in the Washington Post 

Under the headline, " Te*n millions will 
die — and not easily ’ Und with a large map 
showing Indian famine areas, the article 
declares In the famine of 1943 in Bengal 
it was the poor people, voiceless shiftless 
people, who suffered Now the people who 
face death belong to all ranks of the 
population— vocal and intelligent people 
They will not die easily and, a* food supplier 
fail, they will bring down the whole fabric 
of administration and life in India ” 

The article details the drastic steps already 
taken by the Indian Government and sets forth 
the absolute minimum needs as 1 000,000 tons 
of rice and 3 000 000 tons of wheat and mill»t 

'If even this supply is not forthcoming, 
then some 10 000 000 are likely to die, 
and the whole population of South India 
will suffer debility India feels that the 
threat of such a terrible calamity has come 
on her because she has given total help 
m total war It is but common gratitude 
that the Allies should help her m her 
need 

The article concluded on a note of 
warning ‘ If India fails to get help, the 
bitterness that will be caused will poison 
the relations of India and the Anglo Americans 
for decads The world will be rent in 
twain and all hopes of One World will be 
m vain ’ 
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THE PATH OF PROGRESS 
It has ever been thus We give with 
one hand, take away with the other , advance 
with one foot, go back with the other , 
and call the resulting stagnant tension, 
balance of power, observes Robert Herring 
in Life and Letters Social benefits go alone 
with increased methods of sadism , enligh- 
tened progress and stricter punishments 
proceed in alternation Times change and 
from age to age, the accent shifts from 
one type of being or activity to another , 
but within those types the permutations 
and combinations remain if not the same, 
at least recognizable We know that the 
future demand^ of us more than has been 
asked before, but we know it must be 
‘ faced because that is man s way It is 
man s way to destroy what he has built — But 
also to build .again, if only to destroy A 
tedious process but each time, barely 
observable and felt more than seen the 
will to create is a fraction stronger than 
the compulsion to destroy f 

THE GREATNESS OF GANDHI 

The greatness of Mahatma Gandhi as 
a fighter for non violence and civilisation 
of the world is emphasised by Mr Richard 
Davies, well known author of several books 
on theological and sociological subjects 
and one ol the leading BBC speakers, in 
a full length contribution entitled ‘Torch- 
bearers of Decency ‘ to the weekly, 
Cavalcade 

‘In Gandhi’s vision,”, Mr Davies says, 
' politics is rooted in eternal spirit That 
is why he is, forever, appealing against 
power in political and social life However 
we may disagree with Gandhis 


pacifism, which ignores stubborn realities 
of imperfect human nature, we must not 
fail to realise that he stands as a barrier 
against the sin of violence and anti 
civilisation not only in India but in the 
whole world " 

Mr Davies states that India reflects not 
only the tragedy of Europe but also, its 
greatness “In Gandhi” he says, “there 
is much of the European spirit at its 
greatest. His affinity with men lies in his 
evaluation of politics, which as he sees it 
derives its meanirg from the order of life» 
altogether above politics " 

BRITAIN’S WITHDRAWAL 

The complete withdrawal of Britishers 
from India in any circumstances has been 
emphatically urged by Peace Ne vs, the 
influential Left wing “ weekly of London 
discussing the present Cabinet Mission 
negotiations in its well known column 
“ observers commentary " 

"One condition seems essential for the 
success of the Cabinet Mission,' the paper 
says, and this is that the plenipotentiaries 
of the British Government should say 
quite clearly that, come what may, Britain 
intends to withdraw -completely from India 
by a fixed date— and that, in the near 
future 

If there is to be anarchy or civil war 
in India, that is not our affair But Mr 
Jtnndh must be made to understand 
quickly and once for all that Britain no 
longer intends to hold the ring while he 
pursues his obstruction of Indian unity 
He must settle or refuse to settle with 
the Congres^s directly What is important 
is that the last vestige of the idea that 
the complete freedom of India depends 
upon a previous compromise between 
Hindu and Muslim political leaders should 
be eradicated ' 
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Hyderabad 

SUPPORT TO FREEDOM DEMAND 
The Nawab of Chhaltari, President of 
the Nizam’s Executive Council) in an 
interview to the Associated Press of India, 
expressed the view that Hyderabad would 
not stand m the way of the fulfilment of 
the legitimate aspirations of British India 
for political and other freedoms 

As a premier State, he continued, it 
was only to be expected that Hyderabad 
ihonld support the legitimate demands of 
the Indian States The Nawab said, 4 The 
primary consideration for Hyderabad would 
always remain the good of India ” 

THE HYDERABAD DISTURBANCES 
H C H the Nizam, in a Firman pub 
hshed m a Gazette Extraordinary says 
The recent disturbances {and rioting, 
which took place at the houses of the 
President of the Council and the Revenue 
Member in connection with the building of 
Hichpalli Mosque, were deplorable and 
unseemly beyond expression. It is the 
first incident of its kind that has happened 
111 the history of Hyderabad Time has 

n °w come for the Hyderabad Government 
l| > take energetic steps to punish the guilty 
In such a way as to be deterrent to other 
culdoers Effective steps should be taken 
to preserve law and /order to protect the 
h^es -and honour and property of the 
^'tizens, for no repetition of such disgrace 
Ql acts can. be tolerated 
I have accordingly issued orders to 
w^t^ 0Ve,nmen ‘ t to ta ' je within next two 
„ r * e months all steps necessary to deal 
the Unfortunate case 


Mysore 

COMMUNAL OUTLOOK IN SERVICES 
Presiding over the 19th annual general 
meeting of the Mysore Service Association 
Mr O Pulla Reddi, ICS, Minister for 
Revenue expressed that Mysore was bound 
to be influenced by the currents which 
affected India and the wider world 

Mr Pulla 'Reddi added that as things 
stood at present, communal representation 
in services was a principle of social justice, 
but the persistence of the communal out- 
look after one’s entry into the service might 
well prove a major public disastsr In the 
Parhamentaiy type of Government, the Civil 
Service was more or less indispensable 
because they represented and maintained 
that continuity in administration which was 
lacking at the top because of changing 
Ministries Their knowledge and experience 
of administration proved useful to changing 
ministries and he was not true to the 
service who did not give them proper 
advice and faithful guidance 

QUOTA FOR MYSORE 
Mysore has been allotted by the Govern- 
ment of India 58 000 tons of wheat 59 000 
tons of maize and 20,000 tons of rice from 
the allotment of the Combined Food Board 
of the United Nations in addition to quotas 
from Indian sources it is learnt 


TWO CRORE IRRIGATION SCHEME 
FOR MYSORE 

A scheme costing tw-> crores of rupees 
spread over a period of five years to 
develop irrigation in Mysore as a means 
to realise economic jelf sufficiency m the 
mailer of food production in the State has 
been drawn up by the Pubho Work-, ' 
Department of Mysore Government 
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Bmoda 

BARODA ASSEMBLY 
Demonstrations by Muslims and 
Communist Party supporters marked the 
beginning of the Baroda State Assembly 
session on March 25 The State Muslim 
Conference, whose demand for a separate 
electorate was refused by the Government, 
observed a *' protest day/ while the 
Communist Party demonstrated in protest 
agains* the absence of an elected member 
for Labour 

In the morning, a mile long procession 
of Muslims paraded most of the thorough* 
fares of the city shouting slogans They 
massed before the Assembly Chamber and 
raised hostile shouts when Sir Brojendra 
Mitter, the Dewan President, drove in 

For over 15 minutes the Dewan’s 


Travancore 

DEWAN ON FUTURE CONSTITUTION 
Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of 
Tnvancore, said in an interview »n Delhi 
(whither he had gone on invitation fronu 
the Cabinet Mission) that the Princes would 
be ready to surrender to a duly constituted 
Central Government in which they would 
have a voice on such things as national 
defence, external affairs, customs and 
communications, but would never submit 
to a division of India " At any cost 
whatever ” he said, “ we oppose division 
of India * 

The Dewan, said that he felt he 
. voicing the views of most of the Princes 
of India in opposing the division of India 
and in exchanging treaties with England 
for treaties with a new Government in 
India 


inaugural address was drowned by the 
shouts of the Muslims and of the Com 
mumsts, who also came out in procession 
Mr Rasool Khan Palhan, President of 
the Alllrdia States Muslim League and 
also President of the Baroda State Muslim 
Conference, who was nominated by the 
Maharaja as a representative of Labour in 
the Assembly, has resigned along with 
olher members nominated from the Con- 
ference The Maharaja has, however, 
appointed five olher members, who attended 
the session. 

The House cheered the Dewan when he 
declared the Government would endeavour 
to keep the poison of communahsm out 
of Baroda State It** cheered again when 
bit Brojendra welcomed the first woman 
Member, Miss Susbeela Pundit 


His statement was made in an interview 
sandwiched in between Conferences with 
representatives or heads of other Indian 
States all of whom recognise that a maj 01, 
change m their history will come abruptly 
with a shift of control from British hands 
to Indian hands 


~ l OR RESLAKin 

Sir C V R aman has accepted the 
Honorary Prolessorslnp of Physics of the 
Ttavancore University and is ass Stine 
the preparation or a scheme of research 
. 1 " 1 ° mmeial resources 0 r the State Thu 
written answer was given by th(! Jlc ale 

° University at a meeting 

of the Senate held on A , g the 

/m u Und " «■» Presidency 

C P.pwoith, pm-V.ce chancellor 
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Cochin 

NEW MAHARAJA OF COCHIN 
Religious (unctions m connection with the 
ra'ilUuon o( H H Sree Kerala Varma, 
the new Maharaja of Cochin, were performed 
Ust month at the historic Mattancherry 
Palace 

'Bahawalpur 

THE SUTLEJ VALLEY PROJECT 
1 Effect on irrigation of the Pahara Dam 
it Bahawalpur State was the subject of 
discussion when H E the Viceroy and 
Lady Wavell visited the Punjand Head 
works which is situated at the borders of 
*he Punjab Hu Excellency discussed at 
hrglh the Sutlej Valley Project, with the 
W Wipal ofncials of the Bihawalpur 
Government 

The Sutlej Valley Canals, 3 930 miles of 
<o*al length, have converted extensive sandy 
tfMs mto fertile cultivable zones and have 
•Uncled over 700000 immigrants from 
Biithh India The total area ultimately to 
ta irrigated is 3 10S 000 acres, of which 
3000000 acres are netv being cultivated 
a the Slate, 1 SQO 000 acres In the Punjab 
**3 i COO acres m Bikaner Stale 

ttharatpur 

TEMPLE entry in biiaratpur 

An extraordinary meeting of ,the Bharat 
fur Slate Council was held recently at 
*hich the Maharaja sponsored a resolution 
''•at the temple of Lachmanjt should be 
1 Hvq opes to theHarijaus The resolution 
" r * 1 ' passed 

A o dmjly, th* opening ceremony of 
tempi* for the entry of Hanjans was 
on Apr l 14 bv the Maharaja 


Reiva 

A NEW CONSTITUTION TOR REWA 
Maharaja Marthandsinghji, Ruler of 
Rewa, has received the recognition of his 
succession to the Rewa GaJt from H M 
the King and H E the Viceroy through 
the British Resident, Lt Col Campbell 
The Maharaja announced in durbar his 
decision to appoint Sir Alladi Krishnaswami 
Ayyar, former Advocate General, Madras, 
as Chairman of a Com puttee which will, 
after inquiry, draw up a workable conSti 
tution suited to Rewa for introducing a 
“popular system of Government * 

Jaipur 

JAIPUR BANS CHILD MARRIAGE 

The Jaipur State Legislative Council has 
passed the Child Mamage Restraint Bill, 
which is an adaptation of the Sarda Act 
m force in British India It will come 
into force from January 1, 1947 

An amendment sponsored by Muslim 
members of the House to the effect that 
Muslims should be exempted from the 
provisions of the bill was defeated 

Kashmir 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS 

Successful experiments on the acclimati 
zition of a large number of foreign 
varieties of paddy have been made by the 
Agriculture Department of Jammu and 
Kashmir These experiment have proved 
that a number of Chinese Varieties „ of 
r*ddy can adapt themselves to the Kashmir 
sod and its environmental conditions 
Three of the Chinese varieties have 
yielded 50 to 60 maunds of paddy per 
acre against an a crage of 35 maunds per 
acre yielded by the local varieties 
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South Africa 

ANTI INDIAN BILL IN S AFRICA 
Sir A Ramaswamt Mudahar, Leader 
of the House announced in the Central 
Assembly on April 15 that, m me event 
of the South African Bill (restricting Indians' 
right to occupy the acquire land) being 
passed into law the Government of India 
would take steps to bring this issue before 
the United Nations’ Organisation 

Sir A Ramaswami Mudahar added 
1 The fact that there is no difference of 
opinion between the Legislature and the 
Government on this subject wnl I trust 
give sufiicient confidence to the public that 
cveiy step will be taken which is required 
by the situation and is in consonance with 
the dignity and prestige of this country 
In reply to a question by Dewan 
Chamanlal, Sir Ramaswami Mudahar said that 
the thought the Indian High Commissioner 
m South Africa would be returning to this 
country very shortly 

END Or TRADE PACT 

i 

The Government of India have formally 
given the Union Government notice termi 
natmg v the Trade Agreement between the 
two countries 

The otncfal note reached the External 
Affairs Department just at the time of 
General Stunts* motion for the second 
reading of the Asiatic Land Tenure and 
Indian Representation Bill 

The termination of the agreement »s 
ject to three months’ notice 


Malaya 

PANDIT NEHRU’S IMPRESSION 
“ The over all effect of my visit to 
Malaya and my brief passaga through 
Burma has been to enable me to see the 
Indian problem in a wider perspective of 
Asia and to some extent of the world , 
for, India is obviously going to make a 
difference to the world situation whichever 
way s'-e goes There was a realisation of 
this everywhere People felt thit the 
Irdependence of India was the key to the 
freedom of other Asiatic countries,’, said 
Pandit Janaharlal Nehru addressing a 
gathering of pressmen assembled at 
Anand Bhawan to have the impressions 
of his tour in Malaya 

Pandit Nehru felt that a bubbling vitality 
pervaded through Malayans now and they 
were politically wide awake 

U. S. A. 

ENTRY OF INDIANS INTO U S 

Mr Dean Acheson, lire Undersecretary 
of State, was among the 15 witnesses on 
the Indian immigration legislation, who 
gave evidence before the special fireman 
subcommittee of the Senate Immigration 
Committee on April 16 

Mr Acheson gave "the whole hearted 
support of the Stale Department' for the 
legislation, which now needs only Senate 
action to establish an annual quota for 
India and provide for naturalisation of 
Indians legally residing m file United 
btates at present 


MULTUM IN PAR VO, 

NEW3 I DEPARTMENTAL $ NOT ES 

Questions of Importance 


CONGRESS FORMULA TO ALLAY 
LEAGUE'S FEARS 

“The Congress stands for four funda- 
mental things Fust, complete independence , 
sceord, united India , third, cne Federation 
composed of fully autonomous units, which 
*il have residuary powers in their hands, 
jrd (out lb, two lists of central subjects 
cne compulsory and the other optional** 
Mauhtu Abul Kalam Azad, Congress 
P«sld«nt thus summed up the Congress 
pvsi ion as it has emerged from the four 
discussions by the Working Committee 

to Delhi 

"The Congress President said in a state 
®eat that he had succeeded tn making the 
Cengrm Working Committee accept a 
formula based on these four fundamentals 
*toch he said, secured whatever merits 
^ Pakistan scheme contained, while all 

defects and drawbacks were avoided 

INITIALISATION OF THE ARU\ 

"fhc future Indian army would require 
*bc>ut 9000 regular officers, according to 
* *«rUii,a estimate which the Commander 
m CI > ef g *ve m the Council ot State, 
spej.mg ett * resolution moved by Pandit 
Konziu 

Seneut Auchltdcck said that it was the 
of the Government of India to 
*■ a completely national army officered 
ia * manned. \Htoi ghout by Indians in the 
Attest fossihlfl. spat* ot time without 
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lowering the very high standard of efiici 
ency and competence of the Indian Army. 
India was fortunate in that, she already 
had a highly efficient army the rank and 
file of which was for all practical purposes 
hundred per cent Indian It was the nationa- 
lisation of the officer cadre of that army 
which constituted a problem before us 
to day It was the declared policy of the 
Government of India that the British officer 
element of the Indian Army shall be replaced 
by Indian officers is soon as possible 

1 OOD PLAN TOR INDIA 

A comprehensive five year plan to over- 
come India's estimated annual food deficit, 
of between 25 and 30 million tons through 
a Government sponsored and financed 
improvement of agriculture, fisheries and 
animal food sources, has been proposed by 
the Nation'll Planning Committee's Sub- 
committee on Food 

• Import of foodgrams need not be 
necessary in this country said the Sub- 
committee, if the resources were properly 
developed 'It must be the first concern 
of the National Planning Authority to make 
up this (food) deficit within a term of not 
more than five years 

The proposed programme laid considerable 
stress upon formation of agricultural co 
operatives, paiticularly for bringing unculti- 
vated land under the plough, upon 
improving agricultural and fishing techniques 
and upon planned breeding as a means of 
ireteasipg the supply of an raal foods 
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C. IN C‘n ADVICE TO INDIAN 
AND BRITISH FORCES 

In a message broadcast to all officers of 
the Indian and British forces in India, Gen 
Sir Claude Auchinleck, the Commander m- 
Chief, said • “Remain disciplined, efficient, 
and loyal to whatever Government may be 
in power 

“Indian officers, do not cut your own 
foot with your own mattock Do not take 
or connive at any action which may impair 
the discipline, efficiency or loyalty of the 
Army to the Government of the day 
“British officers, serve the new India as 
loyally as in the past your Indian comrades 
have served the present India It is your 
duty to your country, and to the Army to 
which you belong, to pass on to your 
Indian comrades, who are to follow you, 
in a spirit of unselfishness and service, all 
the experience and knowledge that you 
have gained in the past, so that they in 
llieir turn, may serve the Indian army as 
Uilh fully and truly as >ou have done 
Thus may the Indian army lead the way " 
“The object of the British is to hand 
nvei a ptacefwV Iwdvi The ebjeci of \he 
Indians is to take over a peaceful India 
The nationalists of India, who have wotked 
so long and hard for die independence of 
their country, cannot desire it in any other 
way, otherwise they will inn the risk of 
fading to reap the reward of their efforts, 
which is a free India, strong and able to 
stand on us own feet Our objects 
therefore are identical 
" Unfottunalely, there are, however, in 
In ha cettain disruptive forces as there are 


certain to be at a time like this There 
may therefore be trouble If so, it is the 
duty of the Police to deal with it If, 
however, the police cannot deal with 
then the Army will be called on to help* 
“If, however, the Army, through in- 
efficiency or unreliability m the performance 
of its duties in the maintenance of law and 
order, fails to carry out the orders of the 
Government in power at the time, then fhe 
internal situation may well develop into 
chaos Internal chaos means suffering, 
misery and loss to everyone, and can only 
retard progress 

PANDIT NEHRU ON INDIAN 
NATIONALISM 

Pandit fawaharlal Nehru addressing a 
great gathering at Kuala Lumpur declared 
that the kind of nationalism Indians behave 
in * is of an enlightened type which Will 
not lead to aggression," 

“If we believe in independence for India 
we also believe in independence for other 
countries," Pandit Nehru said 

In future, Pandit Nehru said, strong lies 
of friendship would bring India closer to 
the other countries in East Asia 

Apait from sentimental and historical 
reasons there is the compulsion of geography 
Iodia is going to be the pivot of the freedom 
struggle of Asia," he said 

Pandit Nehru, declared, " The spurt that 
has arisen m India will not be cowed 
down by any material sntlermgs We have 
not only certainty of the future, not only 
confidence of the coming independence, 
but also confidence in our ability to raise 
■100 million of om people from poverty” 



Political 


SARDAR PATEL’S REPLY TO 
Mr JINNAHS CLAIM 
If Mr Jinnah is not an Indian, there 
can be no question of his participation in 
the Indian constitution * This is the view 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel who considers 
it " a monstrous thing that a man can 
claim different nationality because he 
changes his religion ” Sardar Patel gave 
Mr Fraser Wighton, Reuters Political 
Correspondent, these reflections in an 
interview m New Delhi in the course of 
which he answered some of Mr Jinnah s 
recent statements and reviewed the consti 
tQtional situation generally 

Sardar Patel said that if the principle 
of religion determining nationality were 
admitted as Mr Jinnah claimed in recent 
utterances that it should be, then Indian 
Christians, Sikhs, Parsis and others equally 
coold make the claim Moreover the 
Congress Party, which had been fighting 
for the freedom of India for the past fifty 
to sixty years under the banner of 
nationalism, would have to convert itself 
into a purely communal organisation 

So far as the Congress is concerned 
there can be no compromise on the 
subject of Pakistan 0 , declared Sardar Patel 

Sm C P ON THE IMPLICATIONS 
01 PAKISTAN 

Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of 
Travancore, commenting on the resolutions 
passed hy the Muslim League Legislators* 
Convention, said 

The resolutions passed by the 
Leaguers form the culmination of a senes 
ol progressively increasing demands Now 
We hear that Pakistan is only the latest 


demand, but not the last one In other 
words, they will scheme later the conquest 
of the whole of India or for a treaty with 
Russia to advance the Muslims’ interest 
These claims are so exaggerated that, 
personally speaking, I do not attach any 
importance to them, and regard them as 
expressions of nervousness due to cons- 
ciousness of a weak case " 

" If as now indicated ”, he added, 
“ Pakistan and Hindustan should have 
different foreign policies and different 
treaties with the various Powers, then all 
hopes of peaceful development will be 
at an end " 

GANDHIJl S ADVICE ON SALARIES 
OF MINISTERS 

” The British scale oi pay cannot be 
copied by them except at their cost/’ 
says Mahatma Gandhi referring to the 
question of increase in Ministerial salaries 
He writes m the Hartjan ' “ Ministers 
and members of the Provincial Assemblies 
are in their respective places as servants 
of the people m every sense of the term 
The British scale of pay cannot be copied 
by them except at their cost nor need all 
draw payments because a certain scale js 
allowed The scale fixes the limit upto 
which they may draw It will be ludicrous 
for a moneyed man to draw the full or 
any payment The payments are meant 
for those who cannot easily afford to 
render Jree service They are represent- 
atives of the poorest people in the world 
What they draw is paid by the poor. 
Let them remember this salient fact and 
act and live accordingly ” 
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MADRAS VIVEKANANDA COLLEGC 
la order to meet in some measure the 
demand for facilities for higher education 
especially m science subjects the Viveha 
nanda College has been founded Applica 
tion for affiliation to the Umvers ty has been 
made and* subject to its approval arrange 
ments are made to start woik from June 1946 
The College will be open to all and no 
student will be denied admission on grounds 
of caste creed or nationality 

It is intended to admit this year about 
300 students to all the courses of study Rao 
Bahadur D Subrahtnama Sarma has kindly 
accepted the invitation to be the first Principal 
ol the College 

The College is managed by the Sri Rama 
Krishna Mission acting tnrough a local Board 
of Management 

A sura of Rs 5 6 lakhs has so far been 
collected for the College and a further sum 
of Rs 5 lalhs must be raised for lands 
buildings and equipment 

The Committee appeal to the public for 
help towards the maintenance and expansion 
^of the College 

INDIAN STUDENTS IN AMERICA 

One hundred and seventy five students 
selected by the Government of India for 
studies and training abroad have so far 
reached America m batches Every one of 
these students has a place reserved for 
him at the best available university of 
his studies 

Arrangements had been made at the 
universities to enable the students to begin 
studies as early as September last, 
owing to lack of transportation from 


India they could not arrive in time at the 
beginning of the academic year 

The problem of securing hotel accommo 
dation these days is extremely difficult 
particularly at port towns like New York 
Tens of thousands of American soldiers 
are being brought back from abroad and 
nearly all hotels are sold solidly in advance 
Notwithstanding these difficulties the Cdu 
cational Liaison Officer with the Agent 
General and his staff make arrangements 
for receiving the students accommodating 
them at the port and arranging for further 
transportation » 

INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
Calcutta has the largest number of students 
colleges and library books being 40 
and 206 000 respectively 

Madras comes next with 77 colleges and 
nearly 100000 books in the University 
Library 

Bombay comes third with 50 colleges 
35 300 students and 70 000 books 

Benares wh ch is a Unitary University 
offers the largest number of courses is most 
advanced cultural and scientific subjects 
The cost of living is cheapest in Anna 
malat University where it is about Rs 20 
per mensem It is h ghest in Bombay where 
it is about Rs 50 

Examination fees are highest in Travancore 
University 

The newest of Universities is that of Utkal 
(Orissa) started but two years ago m 
The youngest University will be that of 
Maharashtra which is about to be started 
at Poona 
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DEMONETISATION ORDINANCE 
Ttv Reserve Bank of India demonetisa 
Urn case challenging the validity of the 
Demonetisation Ordinance was dismissed 
by a special bench of the Calcutta High 
Coutt ' 

Mr N C Chatterjee, counsel for the 
petitioner, told the court that the Advocate 
General of India, Sir N P Engineer had 
handed over to him a copy of the recent 
Parliamentary Statute whereby the Govern 
meat of India Act had been amended 
extending the powers of the Governor 
w General in respect of all matters enumer 
ated in the Legislative Lists in the Const 
tutioo He waa therefore helpless as no 
one could challenge an Act of Parliament 
as unconstitutional or ultr t vires 

Their Lordships having regard to the 
recent enactment by the British Parliament 
discharged the rule but made no order as 
to costs 

The petitioner, Mr Bholanath Burhan 
alleged jhat following the promulgation of 
the Demonetisation Ordinance of 1946 the 
Reserve Bank had declined to discharge the 
unconditional promise to pay on demand 
as contained m the bank note and as such 
had acted in contravention of its duty and 


HIGH COURT JURISDICTION 
The Government are considering the 
question of amending the Madras High Court s 
Jurisdiction Act to bung within it the 
criminal and civil jurisdiction of the areas 
adjoining the city and 1> mg in the Chmgleput 
District recently brought withm the City 
Municipal limit with effect from April 1, 
will have to be held in abeyance in view 
of the amendment mentioned 

Mr P Govinda Menon Crown Prose 
cutor Madras has been appointed as 
Prosecutor for India at the International 
Mhtary Trial of major Japanese war crime 
suspects Mr Menon will lead the Prose 
cution case m respect of offences committed 
by the Japanese accused against Indian 
soldiers 

The trial which is similar to that of 
the Nazis trial at Nuremberg is likely to 
last for about six months It is expected 
that the trial will begin at Tol yo at tne 
end of this month Besides India eight 
countries will be represented on the 
Prosecution side including England United 
States Russia and Australia The English 
Prosecutor Is Mr Coymns Carr The 
tribunal is composed of nine judges the 


obligation 

The case was originally heard before Mr 
Justice Clough who nowever referred the 
matter to a special bench as it appeare 1 
to him that the contentious urged on behalf 
of the petitioner raised an interpretation of 
the Government of India Act 1933 

Sir N P Eogireer, Advocate General of 
India, appeared on behalf of the Govern 
mem of ladu 


President bung S r William Hood Webb, 
Chief Justice of Queensland 

RELEASE Or DETENUS 
The Government have released about 
102 out of about J26 detenus who 
had been convicted for offences such as 
noting etc during the August 1942 
disturbances 



Insurance 


INSURANCE ACT AMENDMENT BILL 
Explaining the provisions of the Insurance 
Amendment Bill, Sir Azizul Haque the 
Commerce Member stated in the Central 
Assembly that it was designed to bring 
about better cider m the insurance 
business and prevent unscrupulous persons 
and monopolists playing havoc ’ with 
insurance management and in particular, 
with the Insurance Fund of policy holders 
The Bill was designed generally on the 
recommendations of the Cowasjee Jehangir 
Committee which had brought to light 
these irregularities The primary object 
in view was safeguarding the interests of 
life policy holders 

As the law stood today, there was no 
restriction on the voting rights of the 
various classes of shareholders or on the 
form in which the capital of an insurance 
firm could be issued This provided 
special inducement for designing financiers 
who had made their millions m wartime 
to acquue control over insurant concerns 
to indulge m reckless speculative mampul 
ation ol large lde funds under the guise 
of adopting an active investment policy” 
Apart from acquiring such control, they 
also ensured employments for their 

proteges at lop positions at very high 
salaries, irrespective of their qualifications or 
abilitj The Bill proposed to meet this 
menace by placing a limit on the propoiuon 
ol shares an individual could have and by 
restricting the capital structure of msu 
ranee companies to be confined to only one 
class of share*, namely, ordinary shares 
The Bill also dealt with another category 
ol culs-cases in which such persons 


acquired control of insurance companies 
not with their own money, but with the 
funds of banks over which they first 
acquired control To prevent such 
‘ unwholesome alliances it was proposed 
to restrict investments by banking and 
investment companies in the share of life 
insurance companies and jice versa 


FACILITIES TOR RE INSURANCE 
The Committee of the Indian Insurance 
Companies Association, in a statement to 
the Press, refers to a circular letter 
received by them from the New Zealand 
Insurance Co Ltd , of Auckland, groposmg 
to Boat a reinsurance company with a 
capital of Rs one crore, of which the 
New Zealand Company would subscribe 
‘jl per cent and subscription for the 
balance is to be invited from Indian 
companies, and says ‘ The Committee 
are opposed to the floatation of a reinsur- 
ance company under the auspices and 
control of a foreign insurance company, 
as it is absolutely inconsistent With the 
progress and future development of Indian 
insurance companies The Indian insurance 


are quite capable of command- 
mg ample resources to manage their own 
reinsurance problems without any outside 
a «l;or,ly l ndian lnsu , ance 
companies have been sharing only 30 per 
cenl of the available non life insurance 

“ ‘k S C0 “ nl ' y - ,he ■>*>■”£ o' 
TO per cent being controlled by foreign 
companies and ,f schemes of the namre 

ETon, \ ,m !» compame* tvere^to 
be put Ihrongli, Indian insurance 

STSt,*" b ,T d lose lh '“ «%““ 

ZZ b ;V^z,^ c, ‘ “ s ra A- 
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Trade E^nd Finance 


r INDIAN SHIPPING POLICY ^ 

|au agreement generally covering meters 
dating to* Indian 'shipping m Indian 
coastal waters and the seas adjacent to 
India as well as the seas beyond has 
been reached by the Shipping Policy 
Committee which met m Delhi recently 
1 Tlus was disclosed in an interview here 
jy Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan 
bf Travancore, who is Chairman of the 
Committee 

J Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar said ‘Opinion 
.la the Committee was fairly clear that 
, Coastal shipping to the utmost extent 
i should be reserved for India and certain 
(high percentages should be fixed for other 
r shipping 

1 No dtffirohy was anticipated about the 
>•? acquisition of ships But there was some 
i difference of opinion as to the meaning of 
the expression Indian shipping, one group 
holding the view that it means, as it 
} should mean, shipping owned, controlled 
I and managed by Iudians and the other 
1 taking a different view But the majority 
view was m favour of Indian shipping 
l being defined as shipping owned controlled 
5 and managed by Indians.-’ 

TRADE DISPUTES ACT 
The House of Commons by 349 votes 
to 162, passed a Bill repealing the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1927, and thus ended a 
political dispute which has raged periodi 
tally for nearly 20 years 
This Act was passed by a Conservative 
Government at the time of the General 
Strike of 1926 and made general strikes 
illegal, prevented established civil servants 


from joining Trade Unions, and forbade 
the Civil Servants Union from linking up 
with the Trade Union Congress and the 
Labour Party. It also made it law that if 
a member of a Trade Union wanted to 
subscribe to a political levy of the Union, 
he had to "contract " (That is to state 
specifically that he wished to do so) 

TAX REDUCTIONS FOR THE POOR 
The Finance Member announced In the 
Central Assembly on the 27th March the 
following tax reductions for the poor 

1 Reduction of the price of post cards 
to half an anna This is expected to come 
into effect from July 1 

2 Reduction of duty on kerosene by 
an anna and a half instead of*nt»e pies 
per gallon announced in the original 
budget 

3 Reduction in the price of a match 
box to half an anna This is expected to 
come into effect in the 'not distant 
future ’ 

4 Excise duty on betelnut to be 
leduced by half an anna per lb 

5 Increase of the annual grant for 
better marketing and production of 
betelnut 

6 Reduction of duly on raw cinemato- 
graph films from six pies to three pies 

NEWLY MINTED PENNIES 
Slowly but surely, life is coming back 
to normal in Great Britain The English 
penny, for example, which for four years 
was suspended from the Royal Mints 
operation*, is again being struck In fact, 
over 40 million new pennies were recently 
issued, 
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Women’s . Page 


Mrs. HANSA MEHTA ON WOMEN’S 
CHARTER 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta, President of the All- 
India Women’s Conference at Surat 
addressing a women’s meeting demanded 
all human rights for woman. Mrs. Mehta 
felt that all inequalities between man and 
woman, so far as these rights were con- 
cerned, should be levelled up. 

Outlining the women’s charter that is 
being prepared by the All-India Women’s 
Conference Mrs Mehta pointed out that 
woman should have equal rights with man 
m every sphere of life All women over 
21 should have the right of voting and 
women should be allotted 50 per cent of 
the seats “in all legislatures * 

In the economic field the women’s 
charter envisaged by the All-India Women's 
Conference would demand, Mrs Mehta 
added, that women be recruited in civil, 
judicial and administrative serv’ces on a 
par with men. She resented that right of 
men to spend his income at his pleasure 
and said that women who were managing 
the household when man was out for 
earning his living should have equal rights 
over ihe expenditure The speaker also 
demanded equality of lights for women on 
questions of ancestral property adoption 
marriage and divorce. 

Concluding Mrs. Mehta emphasised that 
while women demanded equal rights they 
’ * share responsibility also She 
jped that women would prove better and 
able citizens than at present and would 
Js the improvement of the 


WOMAN'S PLACE 


All the commentators have consistently 
assumed that a woman must be either a 
domestic drudge or a creature of licence, 
intellectual or otherwise. But surely there 
is a compromise between the hearth and 
the university hostel says the TivteS of 
Indta Is it not possible for the woman to 
rock the cradle with one hand and adjust 
the slide-rule with the other, to divide her 
hours of reading between the cookery book 
and Kant ? Can she not keep the drawing 
room and her mind equally free fro®„ 
cobwebs ? Only recently we carried an item 
of news about Mrs. Mnnalini Ghose, "an 
old lady with eleven grandsons and grand 
daughters," who had been awarded the^ 
M A. degree of Patna University and, more- 


over, had headed the list of candidates. 
Who would dare argue that this lady has 
neglected her domestic duties ? Clearly 
she is one who can wear the academic 
robe and the housewife’s apron with equal 
facility. When all women have achieved 
that goal, we shall hear no more about 


granted that she has not one but mm; 
a ? . eac ^ the proper moment wi 
claim her attention. All the intelligent ms 

. as s he does not get her lim* 

table confused. 


GIRLS AHEAD OF BOYS 

students appeared fro 
S 'rfrr i» the u. Provlae 
examinat' School and Intermedia 

T 1,-184 passed , 

0f these the numb- 

lhal P“«ti .» onl 
number that nae** ^^ er «r.f en ^’ the tot 

’so wlm Se< *’ Jhis number includi 
so who were 104. 
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THE NEW INFORMATION OFFICER 
Mr A S Iyengar ia a well known figure 
iq New Delhi and there is hardly any Madrassi 
of any consequence who has been in Delhi 
and has not seen him Recently he took 
office as the Principal Information Officer 
to the Government of India m place of 
Mr Pothan Joseph, another brilliant South 
Indian who vacated it Actually Mr Joseph’s 
predecessor Mr J Natarajan was also a South 
Indian though domiciled outside the province 
Mr Iyengar, says a correspondent, is a very 
popular figure and quite an institution in the 
political and social life of the capital What 
the Government of India gains is the loss of 
independent journalism He is a patriot of 
the highest calibre and it remains to be seen 
if he can remain in Government service for 
long Already there has been some furore 
in a section of the rabid communal press 
But it is hailed as a wise appointment 
making for a closer and more cordial relation 
ship between the Government on the one 
hand and the Press and the general public 
on the other 

NEWSPVPER DELEG VTION 
The Government of India have agreed to 
the suggestion of the Indian and- Eastern 
Newspaper Society that a delegation of 
newspaper interests should be deputed 
to Canada USA and the U K for the 
purpose of securing adequate newsprint 
supplies for India says a Press note The 
delegation will consist of Mr Devadas Gandhi 
(Hindustan Times) and Mr Ramanath Goenka 
(Indian Express Madras) Mr D G Currie 
Director of Paper Department of Industries 
-and Supplies will accompany them as adviser 
Mr Devadas Gandhi will lead the delegation 
It is anticipated that the delegation will 
spend about a week In the U K. and a 
fortnight in Canada and the USA. 

MARATHI II \RUAN 

The Marathi edition of the Hanjaa' has 
appeared after 43 months break due to the 
ban since August 1942 Most of the articles 
are. translations of Mahatma Gandhi s 
aiticles in the Hanjan printed in 
other languages 
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MR N SUNDARE3AN 
Mr N Sundaresan, Joint Secretary 
Finance Depaitment Government of 
India, who has been selected to represent 
India on the Board of Directors of 
the International Monetary Fund, has left 
for England en route to Washington to take 
up his new appointment He will meet Sir 
Chmtaman Deshmukb, Governor of the 
Reserve Bank at London to discuss various 
problems arising out of India’s participation 
in the Bretton Woods Agreements 

India has now secured a permanent seat 
on the Board of Directors of the Fund and 
the Bank While Mr Sundaresan will 
represent India on the Tund Mr J V Joshi, 
Economic Adviser to the Reserve Bank of 
India will represent it on the Board of 
Directors of the International Bank The 
latter will it is understood remain m America 
for less than a year or- so, after which he 
is expected to return to India to talcs up 
his job in the Reserve Bank Thereafter 
It is understood that Mr Sundaresan will 
represent the country both on the Board of 
Directors of the Fund and the Bank if 
satisfactory arrangements could be made 
for his functioning part time as D rector in 
both the institutions in addition to his 
holding the post of Financial Adviser to the 
Agent General at Washington 

INDIAN MEMBERS Or U N C 
The following have accepted, in their 
individual capacity invitations from the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations to become members of the various 
nucleus commissions — 

Mr K C Neogy (Commission on Human 
Rights', Prof P C Mahalanobis (Statistical 
Commission) and Sir Gurunath Bewoor 
(Transport and Communications Commission) 
The commissions are expected to meet 
in New York towards the end of April 
The Council has also appointed Maj 
C Mam Deputy Public Health Commissioner 
with the Government of India as member 
and Dr Chumlal KatiaJ Indian mpdical 
practitioner m London, as alternate, for the 
Technical Preparatory Committee for the 
Health Conference 
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NEW DAVEY CURE I OR MALARIA 
Dr D G Davey, co discoverer of 
Paludnne, the new anti malaria drug, which, 
it is claimed, is ten times as powerful as 
quinine, is now in this country m the 
course of a tour of investigation of malaria 
and its control in the tropics 
Interviewed, Dr Davey said that 
Paludnne provided a complete and 
permanent cure for malignant tertian 
malaria There was evidence that a single 
dose would control a clinical attach of 
malaria, and one tablet taken twice a we 1 
would prevent clinical symptoms from 
appearing 

Production was going on already on a 
small scale, said Dr Davey A new punt 
was being erected tn Scotland The drug 
was first syntheticised in January 1943 in 
the laboratories of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries in Manchester by Dr FI Ruse 
Dr Davey and Dr F H S Curd after 
experiments lasting nearly four years 
Dr Davey said that all the investigators 
considered that Paludnne constituted a very 
important advance in the chemotherapy 
of malana It was free from unpleasant 
effects The latitude which the physician 
was allowed in choosing the dose of 
Piludnne wis greater than in the case 
of any other anti malaria drug 

U S HOSPITALS IN INDIA 

Dr B C Roy, who was deputed by 
the Congress President Maulana Abul 
Kalam Aiad, to negotiate the taking over 
of available American military hospital, 
and equipment m India for meeting the 
, public health needs of the country told 
the Associated Press of India ,n an inter 
view that the American authorities had 
now altered their scheme I„ s , cad 
dealing with individuals or non Government 

organisations, they were handing over the 
whole equipment to the Government of 
India This really meant that the Govern 
racnt of India would buy the enn.nmJ . 
and sell it t° different organisations and 
individuals from time to time. na 


POST W\R PLANS l OR PUBLIC HEALTH 
On the basis of the recommendations 
of the Public Health Sub Committee cf 
the Post War Reconstruction General 
Committee the Government had issued a 
Five Year Plan for the first quinquennium 
of the post war period They have now 
decided that the proposals of the Sub 
Committee should be reviewed in the light 
of the recommendations since made by 
the Government of India Bhore Committee 
The Heads of Departments concerned have 
been ashed to take action accordingly 
DISEASE AND MALNUTRITION 
The Director of the Ross Institute of 
the London School of Hygiene and 

Tropical Medicine, Dr C MacDonald, 
told the Institutes Industrial Advisory 
Committee that there had been a serious 
deterioration of the general state of public 
health m India Disease and malutntion 
had become re established on a large scale 
In Malaya, places which had long been 
healthy had again become highly malarious 
In Singapore Island there was again 
extensive breeding of a dangerous mosquito 
FREE HEALTH SClU ICE BILL IN BRITAIN 
Health service for all — with no doctor's 
bills, except for those who want to pay - 
tuem— -will be established m Britain by 
early 1948 if the National Health Service 
UiU presented to Parliament by the 
Minister of Health, Mr Aneurm Bevan, 
is passed 

The first part of the Bill proposes 
nationahsation of all existing voluntaiy ami 
toeal Government hospitals The country 
”! U r n ," 1 ,nto 10 >° 20 regtons m 
P°" d f will be set up to assess the 

hospital „ee ds of each „ B1<m ^ 

fcr . w , C , ora ““"=s of management 

,he°is:! s Fmance be 
rto T h , :Lr' i o J f p ra!e o u he d B ‘", pr .° v,des 

whirh - 1 . ,, 01 doctors practices 

National Heahh Semce P a„T foT 1 "'' ' hC 

-Cl* for . State 0™, “nr- serv.ee 
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WORLD B \NK AND INDIA 
At the meeting at Savannah of the Board 
of Governors of the World Bank and Monetary 
Fund setup under the Bretton Woods Agree 
meet the Indian delegation raised a ques 
Uon whether there would be a confl ct in the 
problem of retaining its permanent directo 
rates on the Bank and Fund since the new 
dealhm* might allow Russia a chance to 
disj lace India as a member of the B g Tivc. 

The Indian delegation asked whether the 
Boards action m extending the deadline 
m ghl not conflict with the report of the 
special committee considering the Indian 
Russian problem when the report was nia 1c 
The Chairman Mr Frederick Vinson ruled 
that there was no confl ct at present but if 
the special committee s report conflicted with 
Indian interest the Boafd would have full 
opportunity to discuss the situation and u 
necessaiy to amend its actions 

At a later meeting the Boar 1 gave India 
a virtual assurance that she would be a 
Director ol the World Bank and T und 

BVNICINO IN INDU 

Mr M I* Gandhi in a talk on Our Banks 
fiom the Bombay station of All India Radio 
observed that a compausun oflndia s bank ng 
stmeture with that of other advanced countries 
revealed that India was quite backward Wh Ie 
the ptrcipttx deposit in Britain was Rs 800 
and in America Rs 1 000 in Ind a it was 
only seven rupees Wh le there was a 
bank In Br tain lor every 4 000 inhabitants 
and to the US lor every 8 000 inhabitants, 
in India the proportion was one bank for 
2a0 000 people Mr Gandhi said that banks 
in Ind a had a great future 

1N1>I\ V CULDIXOR 
India Government s Member for Supply 
Mr A A Waugh who recently arrived in 
Washington as head of the Mission lo 
sett'c Indo American Lend Lease j rob!em3 
Says that in. \iew of the large amount ol 
reciprocal a d furnished by India to United 
States lys Government m ght become the 
creditor and not the debtor in the present 
negotiations. 


WORKING OF SIR IN 10L< 4b 
The S I Railway has published an 
estimate of its working results for the year 
1945 46 based on the first eight months 
of the year up to the end of November 1945 
These show that the number of passengers 
rncreased by 14 63 per cent from 82 to 94 
millions last year but the distance travelled 
by each passenger was less the fall being 
3 70 per cent leadmgto the assumption that 
the long distance military traffic a feature 
of the war years was tending to fall off 

The distance run by passenger vehicles 
increased by 7 14 per cent from 42 to 45 
millions reflecting the improvements in the * 
train services effected in October, but this had 
not kept pace with the increase m the number 
of passengers up to that time 

Since Jan 1 1946 however large improve 
ments have been effected m the tram 
services which have undoubtedly relieved 
overcrowding but it will be possible to 
judge the effect of these, when the January 
figures are available 

MBTRL — G AUQE BY BURVrY 
The Railway Board have sanctioned 
Engineering and traffic surveys being carried 
out by the agency of the B B fir C I Rly 
for a north south metre gauge railway 
connection from Khandwa on the G I P Rly 
to a junction with H E H the Nizam s 
State Ra Iway The survey by the B B and 
C I Rail yay will be confined to the portion 
lying in British India The survey will be 
known as the North South Metre Gauge 
connection Rail vay Survey 
Btirwtv MrDic.Tr l\\min\tionco\cii 
A special medical examination coach 57 
feet long and compns ng a compartment for 
the medical officer with adjacent laboratory 
fully equ pped divisional superintendent and 
clerk s ofnee three examination cub cks a 
waiting room and lavatories has been prepared 
at Swindon England This coach will be 
employed by the medical oflicers of the Great 
Western Railway for traveling to employees 
of tl e company rather than have the men 
go long distances to some central point for 
examination 
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ALLINDU ART CONFERENCE 
The first all India Ait Conference which 
met at New Delhi last month under the 
presidentship of Mr D P Roy Choudhn 
strongly recommended that the Govern 
ment of India should take an active 
interest in the promotion of arts 
The other resolutions which the Con 
ference passed were mainly organisational 
One resolution related to the formaUon of 
a Committee to explore the possibilities 
of starting art societies in India and 
another appointed a Committee to draft a 
new constitution for the all India Art 
oociety 


The Government of India Information 
Department have already started a separate 
section for the promotion of art ,n India 
and considerable fund has also been 


MVDRAS FINE ARTS EXHIBITION 
a ^ rlS Exhibition’ organised m 

aid o! the centenary celebration of Dr 
Annie Besant was declared open by Dr 
tt Cousins at the premises of the 
Hindustan Scouts Association Mylapore, 
on April a The Exhibition willed has 

r,ll E , " P r- by ' he B ' sa "' Centenaty 
Celebrations Committee, was a mobile one 

.. r N * Subramanta Iyer, President of 
Uie Committee welcomed the gathering 
Declaring open the Exhibition, Dr 
Cousins said religion and art were both 
the same thin,; and of the same cultnral 
sou Expressing appreciation 0 r the 
juvenile section of the Exhibition Dr 
Cousins stressed the need fot g 1V m,, „ 
opportunity to esery child to be art, sue 
TAOOKES BUST FOE 1 OETS CORNER 
A statue of Rabindranath Tagore mav 
soon be erected in the Hyde p at “ 7 
famous for memorials of the worlds 
greatest men of letters or statesmen 
It is understood that another suggestion 

CorueV\ a bU ;‘ °V Dr Ta S° re >» '“ Poets' 
Corner, has also been made and is under 
consideration of the Society J r 


INDIAN CRICh.LT TEAS1 1 OR AUSTR VI IV 
Mr K S Rang a Rao, Honorary 
Secretary of the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India, has received a cable from 
the board of control for cricket in Australia 
inviting the Indian team to tour Australia 
and he has replied accepting the mutation 
on behalf of the Indian Board 

The cable from the Australian Board 
of Control reads '* Australia extends 
cordial mvitatiou Indian team to visit 
Australia season 1947 48 as proposed 
Imperial Cricket Conference subject arrange 
ments satisfactory conditions Writing 
Mr Ranga Rao's reply reads “ Indian 
Cricket Board thanks you for your kind 
invitation to tour Australia 1947 48 and 
has great pleasure .in accepting 

Sir Pelham Warner, Editor of the 
Cricketer Spring Annual jdevotes practical!) 
the whole of his editorial to the Indian 
tour this summer 

Sir Pelham writes * The Indians come 
with a great reputation as run getters and 
if they pull together like a Varsity rowing 
eight they may well test us to the 
utmost 


Two other' 1 ' articles dwell on the Indian 
tour, one entitled Indian Teams m 
Englaod by AWT Langford gives a 
wealth of facts regarding previous Indian 
fours 10 this country The reader is 
reminded that 60 >ears have passed since 
tpe first team of Indian crtcketeis visited 


LNGL VXD S BOW I INQ PROULLW 

Commander C B Fry R N R in an 

*EverU a A Th L BovvI,0 S Problem ’ begins 
problem / l “°r that the 

England XtT 2 lhe T consl raction of an 
-y, “«« India and afterwards 
b ° probl<! “ of finding bowlers 

noJuow' “wie,' S , hc Sa ? 9 ' lhal I-nfiland does 
this hue Tl C n pUl ler ban d on talent in 
scarcity* J ho t C n““»nd«, sa;s that the 
=»S u nr ltu ^ » 
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XbS DIbC0yLR!E3 THAT TOP 
What were the ten most important 
scientific advances of 1945? Watson Davis, 
director of Seance Service cho'-c 

1 The atomic bomb— and the practical 
release of nuclear energy 

2 Verification of the transuranium 
chemical elements 93, 94, 9o and 96 

3 Use of the drug, streptomycin 

4 The Army Sc Navy’s proximity fuse 

5 LORAN, an aid to navigation based 
on timed radio signals 

6 Psychological warfare methods which 
speeded the Japanese surrender 

7 British development of BAL success 
ful antidote for arsenic poisoning 

8 The rodent poisons 1080 and ANTU 

9 The Russians’ successful transplanta 
tion of hearts m warmblooded animals 

10 Steps towards establishment of a 
National Science Foundation 

Notable omission radar — released from 
military secrecy last August. 

CONTROL Ofc VTOMIO BOMBS 
Scientists and statesmen are working hard 
on ilia vital problem of control of the 
woilts uranium supplies as an essential 
ptelimmary to the control of manufacture 
of atomic bomb3 * Rare caith, * containing 
uranium, is found in Tunisia territory in 
Notth Africa next to Tnpolitinia Largest 
deposits of uranium *»rv, said to be m the 
Belgian Congo, states a British 
news magazine 

FELLOWSHIP FOB DLAD SCILNTlsT 
The British Royal Society has just been 
surprised to discover that it accidentally 
awarded one of its rare Fellowships to a 
foreign scientist, Ntiliolai Ivanovitch Vavilov, 
a Russian, considered to be one of the 
World’s greatest geneticists who had been 
dead twelve months 

He died at Saratov m 1941 in undisclosed 
circumstances In 1942, the Royal Society 
elected him a Foreign Member, the highest 
award that can be given to a foreign scientist 


\Y VltMIRS* 1ILM OF CHURCHILL 
Warners are anxious to film the life of 
Winston Churchill and prefer to produce 
it m Hollywood The ex Prime Minister 
is understood to be m favour provided 
the film is made in London where he 
can keep an eye on it 

Actors under consideration for the name 
role, if the film is made, include Richard 
Motley and Charles Laughton 

“ Winnie ’ is admitted by all Holly- 
wood expeits to be a difficult character 
to cast Tew stars have his girth, accent 
and forceful character, and a star must 
play him 

20 U M FILM 

A new Sub Standard for film is 20 
millimeters in width and the new process 
is said to have created a great stir in 
political business and technological sphere 
according to the Screen World 

For the indications are that unlike the 
16 m m film, which is mainly used for 
educational pictures, 20 m m film will 
be extensively used for entertainment film 
as such It would be subject to the 
same legal and trade considerations as 
35 m in film Besides, 20 m m film 
with nitrate base would give far better 
results than the present standard film 
HISMLT 3 RLCORD 

" This is something for our producers 
to think about comments a London film 
jourml on the success of the Bombay 
Talkies' kismet 

The record run and collection of the 
picture are £90 000 m 106 weeki at 
Calcutta, 60 000 m 51 weeks at Bombay, 
50 weeks' at Karachi, 40 weeks at Lahore 
and 53 weeks in Delhi 

GEMINI PICTURES CIRCUIT LTD 

The Gemini Pictures Circuit, the distri- 
bution concern of Mr S S Vasan, we are 
informed, has been made into a limited 
company under the name of M Gemini 
Pictures Circuit Limited ’ from the first of 
Apnl The business will be carried on 
in the same manner as heretofore 
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QCfttlAH TECHNIC \L AID FOR INDIAN 
INDLdTRICS 

Dr JiiiwaU, who was a member of the 
first Technical Mission which visited postwar 
Germany, speaking at a meeting m Bombay 
on April 5 said that detailed and valaable 
reports m German industrial and technical 
achievement which would, be of immense 
value to India 3 industrial development had 
reached Delhi, but unfortunately not made 
the best use of by the present Government 
Dr Jaritvala said that although the proportion 
of German reparations allowed to India was 
as low as 29 per dent much valuable 
material m the shape of plant and technical 
aid could be obtained from war ravaged 
Germany 

Irt respect of German technicians Dr 
Jariwala said, during the Technical Mission s 
tout in Germany, he had come across highly 
skilled technicians who were willing to go 
to fore gn countries on remunerations that 
were half of those demanded by English 
technicians and quarter of those demanded by 
Americans But negotiations with German 
t n chmcians could not be* placed in the hands 
of the Government of India Un< tiicial 
industrial delegation should conduct them 
he said 

Mr A D Shroff who presided said that 
the Government of India lial circulated 
Comprehensive data regarding plant and 
machuieiy available in Germany But 
industrialists m India were hesitant in buying 
them without initial inspection of the actual 
equipment He suggested that German 
patents and secret processes should be made 
milab'eto India 

GOVT QUINT TO CH \UKH V 8ANOII 
The Government of Bombay have 
intimated to Mr Venkalaramayya Secretary 
of the Karnataka Charkha Sangh Hub!' 
i* sanctioning a grant of Us 1.30 000 for 
the expenses and a loan of Rs 61 0 yy 
to the Karnataka Charkha Sangh for 
extension of handspmnti g as a relie * 
measure in The scarcity areas of Belgaum, 
Btjapur and Dharwar districts 


SUBSIDY TO CULTIVATORS 
Grants have been given by the Centre 
to the Provinces for the construction of 
wells and a large number of them have 
already been completed A snbsrdy o{ 
50 per cent will now also be given to 
any cultivator who undertakes to dig a 
tubewell in his village The subsidy will 
be shared between the Government of 
India and the Provinces 

This announcement was made by the 
Honble Sir Jogendra Singh Member for 
Agriculture at the Central Food Advisory 
Council meeting on April 5 

Government had also decided, he added 
to set up a Central Groundwater Section 
to tap sub soil resources Government 
were able to secure the advice of Mr 
Roscoe Moss an American expert He 
and Sir William Stampe Irrigation Adviser 
to the Governmei t of India, had recently 
toured various parts of the country and 
drawn up a plan to carry out boring 
operations All machinery for the purpose 
had been purchased from the USA 
Sir Jogendra Singh said that total acreage 
under principal foodgrains had increased 
by over 13 million acres during the 
tnennium ended 1944 45 Over 2 million 
acres of cullurable waste and 0 3 million 
acres of fallow land had been brought 
under cultivation He" pointed out that 
there were practical difficulties in bringing 
large tracts 'of culturable waste under the 
plough e g , lack of irrigation facilities, 
tractors and manure But he expected- 

that much progress would be made during 
the next 12 months and hoped that in a 
few years India would be self sufficient in 
the matter of food production 
S,TrP3 TO INCRLASE MILK PRODUCTION 
Under the Grow More Food scheme, 
the Government of India have, it is learnt 
made some monetary allotments to the 
Provinces for encouraging and increasing 
the production of milk According to the' 
terms of allotment, the Central Government 
will bear 50 per cent, of the cdst of any 
approved scheme 
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G0\ T GRANT TO INDIA*? LABOUR 
FEDERATION 

Scrutiny of accounts submitted by the 
Indian Federation of Labour to the 
Government of India for audit on account 
of the grant of Rs 13 000 that Mr M 
N Roy has been getting every month for 
labour propaganda indicates that the mam 
heads under which the accounts have been 
shown as distributed are pay of pro 
pagandists, travelling expenses, printing 
charges, meetings and demonstrations and 
dissemination of news 

In response to criticisms made from time 
to time in the Central Assembly the 
Labour Member to the .. Government of 
India had promised that the accounts after 
audit would be placed before the Central 
Assembly Accounts from June 1944 to 
July 1945 are now available and these 
show that on the average nearly Rs 5000 
are spent every month on the pay of 
propagandists Average monthly expenses 
under different heads and travelling 
expenses is approximately Rs 800 , 
printing charges Rs 3 000 , meetings and 
demonstrations Rs 3 500 and dissemination 
of news Rs S00 per month 

TRAINING IN U K I OR LABOUR 
ADMINISTRATION 

The Government of India have drawn 
up a provisional Scheme for the training 
of personnel under the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service in the United 
Kingdom for labour administration m the 
post war period As an experimental 
measure the Government of India proposed 
to send three batches of 20 officers each 
of which eight will be from the Provincial 
Governments and the Central Government 
The period of training would be about six 
to eight months for each course. The 
Government of India were informed that 
the Madras * Government would depute 
three ofncers The estimated cost of the 
training of these ofncers including passage 
travelling allowances subsistence allowance 
outfit allowance and cost of the substitutes 
etc, is approximately Rs 20100 


SIR S V RAJIAMURTI ON THE FOOD 
PROBLEM 

SirJS V Ramamurti, adviser, Govt of 
Madras who was one of the members of the 
recent Food delegation to U K and U S. said 
in the course of a broadcast talk 

"Indeed, what India needs to establish and 
maintain the strength of Indians so that they 
may take their due place m the social, political 
and economic life of the world is food India 
plus food equals a first class power India is 
1 ke a dehydrated fruit from which the juice 
has been removed Restore it and all the 
mature human quality which India has 
developed during 3000 years other life will 
reestablish itself India then will make its 
contribution to maintain world peace and 
sustain world progress There can be no 
doubt that the resources of India give scope 
not only to provide food and work for her 
people but also art icles which she can exchange 
with others as a good neighbour May the 
energy that will be evoked to meet the 
crisis this year go on to establish India as 
a free and beneficently powerful member 
among the comity of national ’ 

INDIAN INFORMATION SERVICE FOR 
BRITAIN 

It is proposed to establish an information 
service which would cater for National 
Indian News as well provide a liaison between 
the British peopleand the Government of India 
through articles and films This w as revealed 
by Sir Samuel Runganadan, High Commis 
sioner for India 

S.r Samuel added "We hope that Ibis 
serv.ee m l be started the near future 
I personally feel that rt , s desirable lhat tve 
should have more news about Ind.a rn tins 
country, for there ,s a lack of this news m 
British newspapers * 

MB PHILLIPS OPPENIIEIM 

88ih who has ^ sed away m his 

83th year was one of the most prolific 
authors m the whole history of English 

alTof H ' ' V "’ le , ° m * tandred novels 
all of an exert, n e , glamorous type W1 lh a 
touch of p, quant myster.ousness P 

mtster.mw T “^"'‘Otts persons and 

E " . Uls novel was The 

Infer';, “ b,n ' * cooli o ( 
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All premiums paid (excluding the first year’s) 


" refunded along with the sum assured 
either at maturity or when a 
claim arises by death. 

Once again UNITED INDIA is the pioneer m giving 
something unique m insurance. 

Without obligation ask for particulars of this 
new and novel scheme : 

“THE UNIQUE ENDOWMENT PLAN” 


United India Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 

' Post Box No. 281, MADRAS, 


To any of the Company's Offices throughout 
India, Ceylon and British East Africa. 


u. v. 




ORCHARD FRUITS 

AND 

HEALTH FRUITS. 


Finely flavoured, each sweet is 
wrapped separately and hygienically 

THE BEST FOR CHILDREN. 


PARRY & CO., LTD., 

MADRAS. • 
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Defatc/tfiJ dwbtfaafl/flfo., 

...BUILDERS OF PROSPERITY 
IN PEACE 


*i»v*v <| ** A J VOUNG men from alL ports of Indio — as 

f~¥ ^ fail * adventurous as they are cultured — have* 

" 3 ej?% joined as leader of our armed forces in defend 

‘ IT 111 mg tho country against enemy aggression 

/ y\ Their thorough training and tho exacting roquire 

r* C^l rnents of military hfo increase their powers of 

sV“5 4 i* i J persevoraoco self rchaoco and adaptability. 

? V Those cjuahties will fit them ideally os buildora 

, ■w-ft ' tfiSs. of India a prosperity in the postwar rocon 

f fU *» struction period 
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qt To clotl e the country t U Senders % a sttll 
1 <5V j r m‘ jfnir«WK»* <to»? vf A'e Soxd 

xnglanx and* Can a tic Aftlfo IT it /rom now on dr.y will Ojfler for 
Ctvtl an use a goo l tartelj and juaniitj of UltUlj Clods IT hen tie 
uar is uon yen may again near ll r now much) tssed A) h crease 
Suitings, Poplin SI tr tings an l other fne cloth 
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Travancore Government 
Ceramic Concerns. 

Kundara, S. I. Ry. 
Specialists in: — 

China Clay, 
Crockery, 

Laboratory Ware, 
Refractories, 
and 

Stone Ware. 
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DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 

We hold Jargfe and fresh stocks of Drugs, Chemicals, Hospital requisites, 
etc Our rates m general are moderate and our goods conform to the highest 
standard of purity manufactured by recognised firms 

We are suppliers to Government, Local Funds, Municipalities, Railways, 
- Missions, States, Charitable Hospitals, etc 

We hold ail licences under the Drug Control Older of 1943,- Free 
Delivery to any Station on controlled rates to Hospitals, Doctors and Dealers 
on large orders will be allowed by us 

Prescriptions are carefully dispensed by expert qualified Chemists in 
our Dispensing Department 

We Solicit the favour of your enquiry or order 

MAYEE & COMPANY 

(Edtd 1930) 

Wholesale St Retail Druggists St Dispensing Chemists, 

10, Am Fillai faiBKKT P '1 MADRAS 
P Cox No Phone Cxuu 

004 3757 “ Mayebdbuo ’ 


BRABUDDHA BIIARATA 


AWAKENED INDIA 

Prahuddha Bhaiata is a high class English monthly started by Swarm 
VivelauanAo aij ibo rear TI>f» }(mrss>} saSers ittfo tb& Jear 

of its useful existence m 194G It is devoted to Universal Religion Indian 
Culture, Education, Art, and other topicB o£ international interost, and includes 
among ita contributors many eminent writers both from India and abroad The 
year for the 'journal begins from January Tbo January, 1910 number has been 
an Illustrated one 

Annual Subscription Rs. 4 . Single Copy As. 7. 

For a complete list of our other publications please apply to : 

ADVA ITA ASHRAMA, - - 4 , Wellington Lane, 

CALCUTTA 
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THE UOOSE TOR SERVICE 


FOR COMFORT & CLEANLINESS 

the ideal place 


HARRISON & CO.- — 

(VEGETARIAN AND NON VEGETARIAN FOOD SERVED) 
WELL VENTILATED ROOMS, WITH UP-TO-DATE SANITARY FITTINGS 
LOCATED IN ESPLANADE — FRANCIS JOSEPH STREET. 

WRITE TO THE 
Manager, 

HARRISON & CO. 

BROADWAY, MADRAS 


SaiwBiiiliffl ft 


Assam Emli, Muga and Silk 
unique in kind and Texture for 
Agencies or Stockists Please 
Enquire oi 

B. R. KALITA, 

PROPRIETOR, 

National Silk House 

Panbazar, Gauhati (Assam.) 

Head Office : — GAUHATI. 

Branch r — 330. Harrison Rd , CALCUTTA. 
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All Textile Machinery and Mill Stores 

"SAMSON” BRAND ASBESTOS ROPE & CORD PACKINGS 
"LAGGIT ” BRAND 85% MAGNESIA ASBESTOS 
BOILER COMPOSITION. 

"ATLAS" BRAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS a 
. FIRE HOSE VALVES. 

' "JOHN BULL" INDICATORS AND GAUGES. 

"V” ROPES, WHITTLE LINK "V” BELTING. LEATHER 
BELTING. COTTON ROPES. BELT HOOKS. 
RAWHIDE & LUBRIHIDE PINS. LACING & CUTTERS. 

OBTAINABLE FROM 




MADRAS. BANGALORE. COIMBATORE. 


the SCIHQIft STEAM I1AVIBATI0H CO. LTD. 

PIONEERS is lire Dl'AilLOrMLl.T or INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 


i Foj booking of cargo and passenger*, also I 
JS 1 [ for dates of sailings, etc, please enquire 

E ^ I at Sclmlia House, Dougall U&ad, Bollard 

^ / t-stato, Fort, Bombay or phono to t 

' J D* & > ) For JionLao, Karachi and 

f C N , I Coa*t Servico 
B. 8. N , | Tel s No, «50G1 . . 4 linos 
It. 8. X., ) 

...rf TT '-'T' Soisxiia, Tel No. 30073 .. 0 |m M 

« »Au A,traas3> r„« M 

StANtaiNa AOENTS 1‘naoobor i Co.- Tef: No. ZfOCC. 

HARQITAM MQRARJEE & Co., Kanjl Jadhavjoe J: Co.. Tel. No. 2574J. 

SOMOAV - _ . . . 

ASMClMia" «*?**>».— 

TUR RUNG AL BURMA STEAM NAVIGATION Co. Ltd. Q P | lj n I ft Untinr 
,« INDIAN* CO OPERATIVE NAY. A. T. Co. Ltd. U b 111 U 1 A itUUbC, 
„ UATNAGAU STEAM NAVIGATION Co. Ltd. 

UAJ LINE, LIMITED Ballard Estate, 

: SSS'SSK" BOMBAY. 
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OUR NEY/ PUBLICATIONS 


By Swann Abbedanonda i 


IDE AL Ok EDUCATION 
Tho Swann urges id this volume the practical 
nppl cation of Education in our life and shows 
what should bo the ideal of Education 
Contents 

I Ideal of Education IV An Address to 
II Practical Education the 1 ducatiooal 

III Temalo Education, Conforoucoin 

America 

H t th Coi tents and Index 

Pocket Size Rupee One 

( 2 ) 

LI*E BEAOND DLATII 
1 Di I\ THE SCIC\CE OF 
SOhL l\D SPIRITUALISM 


Juat Out 

OUR RELATION TO TUL ABSOLUTE 
A S2UD1 IN TRUE PS1 CIIOLOQY 
Demy 8 Vo R,, 5 g 

It will bo suffice to say that this volume is a 
precious contribution to tho domain of 
philomphy and p^diology This u tho first 
umo Truo Psychology will prove that there is 
an oxislenco of the .Soul in psj chology 

S^vcr^ono ° a C ° RStant COm P flQJ<m 

Contents 

I True P si chology, V Power of Con 
II Omscioiuness centration, 

IV t in %1 Individuality and 

IV Mind and its Modi Personality, 

ficatioos Mj Sutc3 of y ’ Eila 

VIII Our Relation to the Absolute. 6 
IN- Questions and Answers. 

» «£A Contents and Index 


KAMA KRISHNA YBDANTA MATE 

RAJA. RAJKRISHNA STREET CALCUTTA. 


The Truth in Your Horoscope 

Your Real Life Told Free 
Would jou like to know without any cost what tho 
Stars mdica to for j ou boido of jour past experiences, 
jour strong and weak points, ctoT Hero is jour 
ckanco to lost PUDL tlio skill of Pundit luboro 
India s most famous Astrologer who by appljmg the 

auciont science to useful purposes "j 

has bu It up an ouv lablo reputa C’-'" -*“a, j 

tion T Tho accuracy of 1 u 
predictions nud tl o sound practi {*+ «• \ N 

cal odvico contained in lna J / , \ *i 

lioroscoj oa on Busine s. Specula t'/ \ * 

tion liuanccs Lovo Affairs, 

Friends Enemies Lottenu>, 

Travels Changes Litigation jl/ /i\ f, t 
Luckj Times Sickness etc hn\ o AS> v *YjA <- 

astounded oducatod pcoplo tho rt »«, a £ 

world over GEORGE MAC IUA W- v I ^ ' 

of Now Aork behoves that ** n r ft? 
Taboro must possess boido sort a~ > ¥ _jJ 

of socond siglit 

To populariso Ins sjtdeiu St 

Taboro will send jou 1 REL your Astral Interproio 
tion if jou forward 1 ua jour full name (Mr Mrs or 
° f W‘MEosUh Cal Ildar) 
* ‘ c ‘«Mly written by jouraclf No money waited 
L 0 * ro ! c ? ca P? etft e e etc, but send about 

0 annas (stamps) for stalioicry testimonials and 
otl 't interesting literuluro Taboro l oliev es in fair 
dcabigs and all wo,k for wl . h ho rSmes 

1 ajTnent is on tho hasi3 of satisfaction guarnnt^l 

or full monev refunds l \o i will bo an nicl at 
*b°, ttccur ? c J °f Ids statement about 

you and jour affairs. \\ r ,t e now M .. *,) ■ a "®“* 


Vacuum Massage Treatmant 

For Nervous Debility and Nervous Exhaustion 
A Latest Scientific Invention 

Thu treatment .a tho latest mventloa of 
the modern Scientist* of tho West, who 
'o pUy f W0Qde « ^ introducing an 
unimaginable Apparatus 

IhJT 0 , Tl “ b "‘ Bn-ment to speed up 
* *™ ““A (Preparation of Toco. 

INDIA) Rs 3 4 Bottle 

Reznodi^to h ,LLS BeSt mternal Herbal 
trea( n « , ^ alotl 8 with the above 

APPARATUS Rs. jVs anj 13 ^ QUALITV 
actum pills J! 17 4 W ‘ th VIT0 AND 

HEALTH & Co., 

orr MAJiSnc (1 st PLOOU) Cf-,ESU. 

G1RQAUM, BOMBAY 4. 




RESTORE YOUTHFUL VIGOUR. 

j,EW DISCOVERY BRINGS PLEASURE 01’ LirE TO 
MEN WHO MEL OLD BEFORE THEIR TIME A 100S, 
SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT AND THE GREATEST 
MEDICAL DISCOVERT RECOMMENDED BY DOCTORS, 
IIAKIMS AND V AIDS 

NO MATTER 

you are suffering from 

1 G<,ncr tl Debility 

2 Vrcmitara Old Ago 

3 Mental exhaustion 

4 Inability to Coacentrato 

5 Digestive Disorders 
G Nervous Troubles 
7, Heart Troubles 
8 Poor Memory 
0 Impure Blood 



Dr B. SomlimurlHy l*M P (Resd ) B«*w*J* 
write* that 1 « use l these me.liunH on a 
cm* of 3[< rmatorrh ua and extreme nervou* 
»'■* lu» ut ion (1 In nxc< s.ivo iadu1 0 enro and 

foand tl a rc»ulu moat effective 
Dr Xavier Kurupairry Kurabalangl wrtca 
that the t nod taint i oJ\ «.rU«e«l had won lor 
fil dfraa on hi j at Ionia an! tl <*v aro 
without rati n \ uni t in prej arati n» 

f)f >niig and otl aljl e, lor iinjxtency 
t remat ire otl agti and general w a nw* 
llaVIna and Vald A D. S harm a Bilot 
Shar»«r— these modiuoas tiro g lirantoe l 
vuro for tho*a who are suffering from tl o 

a sunn cord 

0 itlo» in English — To the Manager 


Youthful 
Vigour ous 
Men 

Captuatc 
Beautiful 
Women 

after — effects of youthful mdiscretloas, No 
inodiciao in tho world can equal it It can 
bo used at any time without consideration 
of tho season 

Manager, My Magazine Madras —I visited 
tho otlice of Dar ul Sliafa Golian, Batalo, and 
was tiapreszod \ orj much with which this 
matit ition is being worhod for the benoflt 
of humanity I verified bundles of testimonials 
which exceed thousands 

GUARANTEED CURE 
If this medicine i rotes a faduro, I 
solemnly 1 ron iso to refund the money on 
rounpt of solemn pledges to (his effect It 
has been recoil tnonded by medical men 
Tfuse medicines aro fres from aay hannfuf 
11 gre 1 tut, easy to tako and may bo used 
sicretly if lesin-d 

Ilejuiena/ion pi Us for 11 days Its 5 
Oil for local application fot 

11 days Its 5 8 
TOR AIi h PRIVATE DISEASES 
a U Matched Dy None 


Dar ul-Sbafa Golian (Regd.) A.I.R. 

BATALA (Punjab) Ttle 


Established 1921 

[Oft IMS ’ DVR ULSUFAGOM \ 
l PHOM NO 1* C 23. 


-SDIiD m r,p XHIND CHEMISTS AND DJTDDDJSTS 

Sole Dull ibutais for Mysore State and S India — 

M 3 J Pa thaUslundvi and Sou* 100 Thagalarpot, Dangaloro C t> 

Tclephono No ^ Jj 7 Tilr h rarca BYTIILJA Bangalore City Stockists — 

1 M3 Mibutt A. Lo , IS2 Mom t KoaJ Madras. 

2 St 3 Un^liavan h Co , Sri Narouipiharaj* Rood, Bangalore City 
d M3 Dm /c Co , ChemLLs, Connoor 

l MSB C Fernando ,t Co 731 Secoal Division, Mara Una, Colombo, Ceylon 

3 MS f Moolchan 1 A Oo , Station Rood, See mderabad 

iJ Tho tin r*l Modi a! Stores, Station Road Serun lorabad (Dn ) 

7 Mr C honaiah Nat 1 1 Clieruiafa, Opp Illy btation, Qudon. 

$ ^Tho H in tu* tan Medical Iloll^Jew Town Satfancham 
H ‘Dr \ \aiwr h impauery Ku;obaIan,fii 

10 Dr It hankakutnanpillaj (Regd ) M ivatUpuzhai 

11 Dr Damn Subburuyuli Ilegd Medical Practitioner Podih I Selloro Dist) 

13 Dr It, K Poll anna pah, 31 Agrsharam, Shavapet Salem 

13 Dr If C. Manfred. The Satu„tir ChiUalayam, Ndeshwar, 3 K 

It Sri Lokthad Central Trad rs, •> -0 Caadhip irara, Coimbatore 
15 K AUyam, Homeopath, It S Puram Coimbatore 
ltt Da M Sivarajao. Opp Law College Tmandrum 

17 T K. P r than at atari Reg ! Me. heal Prartitiooer, P O Ambalapuzha, TraVflaoore 
13 Town Modual Hath Badajrra (Malabar) 

ll> Tho Premier Ihartnacy, Mam Real, \ uagapatam. 

Sih The \>ca,» Mcdi *1 Stores, \izagapatam 

21 A D Siramj, National, Look Store 111, Dindnrul Road, Madura 
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Practical Money-Making 


Pull Satisfaction or money back 

E«rn Money— Start Dairy Farm on small or 
largo scale and earn huge profits bocrots of cream, 
butter, cheese making and complete information 
regarding milk trade and cattlo brooding Comploto 
illustratod courso 123 pages Rs 2 
Manufacture of Fountain Pon ink3 A6 12, 
Manufacture of hair oils and other hair prepara- 
tions Its 2, Boot polish manufacture by prof 
Trcliao, M be (Hons ) Its. 2, Manufacture of slate 
pencils As 0 Lip Stick manufacture As <1, Ghee 
its compositions, adulteration and way of testing 
by Mr Godbole u A , n sc , Principal Benares 
Hindu University Ra 4, Learn Telegraphy at home, 
complete illustrated, 141 page3 cour=*> Ra 2 
Telegraphic Dummy for practico Its 2 12, Journalism 
as Career Rs 3, How to write and sell Filin plays 
successfully Ra, 3, Manufacture of face powders. 
Vanishing snows and cold creams Re l, Business 
Organisation Rs 2, Mechanics for Eogmeors Ra 7 8, 
Chemistry for Eogmeers Rs 7 8 How to got a, 
better job Rs 10, hints about investment Re 0, 
Brain building for achievement Re 1 4 How to 
develop your montal powers Rs 3 0, The art of 
practical thinking Rs 4 8, How to develop a good 
momory Rs 4 8 

Dictionary of Indian and Fore ga medico — contains 
equivalents of drugs, choinicab, herbs Fruits, flowers 
and minerals from English to 10 Indiau languages 
and vice versa Rs C Manufacture of starch from 
Rice As 12, Carpontery and Joinery Rs 0 The 
Romance of Scientific l3eo keeping Rs 7, Cow m 
India 2 vols Us 10 V) 11 ago and home doctor Rs 10, 
Effective business letters Rs 4 2, Think and 
grow Rich Ro 4 14, Every day gardening m India 
Its 4 14 How to moke money stock exchange 
Rs 5 Poultry keoping in India Rs 7 8, India 
Vegetable gardomng Its 3 8, Planning Indian Town 
and Villages in Industrial age Rs 1 8 War Time 
poultry keeping m India Rs 2 8, Modern careers 
Lncyclopoadift Ra 2 8, A guide to Agricultural 
Industries Rs 3, Ink Manufacture As 8, Chalk 
Manufacture A a r 8, Money making by the mail 
Rs 2 8, Manufacture of Rubber goods Rs 2 8 
Vegetable oil Industry Rs 2 8, Manufacture of 
dental Preparations Ra 2 8 Chemical In lustnes of 
India Its 2 8, bell what >ou make Rs 4, Manafae- 
turo of Syrups and cold drinks Rs 2 3 Indian 
perfumes, essences and hair oils Rs 2 8, Safety 
snatches and their manufacture Its 3 8 Sphere of 
tea (production and manufacture of tea) Rs 3 
New Customers (How to create and hold) Rs 2 s’ 
Electroplating in Practico Rs 2 8, Manufacture of 
Inks Rs -8, Indian Tobacco and its preparations 
Ra 2 8 Cotton djeing and printing Rs 2 8 
Pharmaceutical preparations Its 2 8, Independent 
Careers for the young Ra 2 8 Guido t 0 loreitm 
Studies Rs 3 Guido to American Stu hog Rg 3 8 
' fra. /lio Ur.‘ 0/ mancj malm, v haul , 

. An 1 stamps 

Commercial Syndicate 

No - Chowk Mat., Lahore, 



ii\ dress parades 


The Co operativo Weavers 
Societies m tho Madras Pro\ m 
ca aro today producing super 
fino fabrics of &U coante, 
colours patterns aud textures, 
which emphasize the changing 
trends in fashions and modes. 

CnltLo mass produced mill 
types which lose their strength 
la high power machine pro 
cessing the hand loom fabrics 
have rcoord strength and 
durability coupled with beauty 
utility and Oneness 

Vll Madras co operatn o band 
loom fabrics are sold diroct to 
the consumers through tho 
Society s own rmponums situatod in Madras aod 
tnofus9 1 towns are fixed factory prices oliroinat 
log middlemens profits It will pay you to visit 
«. 0,10 fhose Emporiums in tho City and tl o 
Districts to save money and trouble 


•Straight from the Handlooms to You 

D/ of e« * Sareca * Shirtings • Tcicels 
Print* * Qingtcima Chint * 1 urnisht g 
Fabr ci * Table linen • Bed Sheets 

* Herd Ufa * Lvngis * Uppercloth 

* l/o«3uua \ets * Q ills and Pilloui 



Hygienic and Sanitary goods for 
Ladies and Gents ~ 


Crouch Paragon As 4 

H W Sheath As 0 

Silk Paragon As 8 

Silk L Paragon He 1 

American L Sheath Its 1 S 

American Tips As 8 

LADIES 

Rubber Check Pessary 


Its. 2 1st qty 
Its 18 2nd qty 
' Brooto Tablets Its 114 per Tube 

* Neurello * Jelly Rs 1 14 per Jar 

' Enema Syringe Very hand for both Vaginal 
Douching A Rectal Re 5 8 Each 




HEALTH & Co. (I 

OPP MAJESTIC CINEMA, 
GIRGAUM, BOMBAY, 4 


Sankara’s Select Works 

Sanshtt Text and English 
Ttanslation 

By Mb S Venkataramanan, ba 
f PonEwonD 

i By Mu K Balasuhuamania Ivcr 


Hymn to Han Tho Ten Versed 
Hymn Hymn to Dakshmamurti 
Direct Realisation The Century of 
Versos Knowledge of Self, Commentary 
on the Text Definition of one s owd 
Self and Miscellaneous Stotraa 
The main object of this publication 
is to present, in simple English somo 
of the works of Sri Sankaracharya in 
which he tried to expound in o 
popular stylo tho philosophy of the 
non dual stio Vedanta of which he 
was the well known founder * 


Q A Natoaan & Co Publishers Madras^ I 
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Now looming large 
in dress parades 

The Co operate o Weavers 
Societies m the Madras Pro v in 
ce are to lay producing Roper 
lino fabrics of all counts 
colours patterns and textures 
which emphasize the cl anging 
trends m fashions and modes 

Unhko mass produced mill 
types which lose their strength 
in h gh power machine pro 
ceding the hand loom fabrics 
have record strength and 
durability coupled with beauty 
utility and fineness 

All Madras cooperative hanl 
loom fabrics are sold direct to 
the consumers through tho 






Hygienic and Sanitary goods for 


Ladies and Gents. 


ENTS 

Facu 

Prrt Doz 

Breach Fnragon 

As 4 

Rs 2 12 

11 W Sheath 

As 0 

Re 1 8 

Silk Paragon 

As 8 

Its 6 8 

Silk L Paragon 

Ro l 

Us U8 

American L SI eath 

Rs 1 8 

Rs 17 8 

| Amencaa Tips 

As 8 

Ra G 8 

LADIES 

Rubber Check Pessary Rs 

EACH 

2 1st qiy 

Urw.to Tablets 

Rs 

Rs 1 14 

I 8 2nd qty 
per Tubo 

* Neurollo Jelly 

Rs 1 14 

por Jar 

Enema 8yr ngo 

Very hand for 

both Vaginal 

Douching &. Rectal 

Rs 5 8 

Each 


HEALTH & Co. (IR) 

OPP MAJEBTIC CINEMA. 
CIBCAUM, BOMBAY, J 


Socetys own rmponums situated in Madras and 
mofu8s 1 towns are fixed factory prices cl rninot 
iog middlemens profits It will pay you to vis t 
„ one of those Emporiums in tho City and tl o 
D stnets to save mooey and trouble 


Straight from the Handlooms to You 

D/oties * Sare r» • SI irtmga m Towels 

* l Tints ‘ Qinqhams Chintz * tumishiig 

Fair ee * Table Line « * Sal SI eels 

* herd itjs • Lungis * Uppercloth 

* Mosquito Nets * Quilts at d 1 lions 



Jpt Mtmi uisim Ktiviss mv item ca opumivi soc ti* no 

_ >> t.iUi.r.n, Chill; t>r..i 0 T H.dr.i 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION " k < 

Sankara’s Select Works 

Sanshnt Text and English 
Translation 

By Mb 8 Venkatahamanan b a 

FOREWORD 

By Mb K UalasubbAuama Iier 
Contents 

Hymn to Hari The Ten Versed 
Hymn Hymn to Dakshinamurti 
Direct Real sation The Century of 
Verses Knowledge of Self Commentary 
on the Text i Definition of one s own 
Self and Miscellaneous Stotraa 

The ma a object of tins publication 
is to present, in e mplo Engl sh soma 
of tho works of Sri San] aracharva in 
winch he tried to expound m a 
popular style the philosophy of the 
non dual stio Vedanta of which he 
was the well known founder 

R» 2 


Q A Natosan & Co Publist ora MaJ& 





•&D1TGD BY ’ IDu. nATt-S-fl-H: 


• 1946 

fol. 47. MAY 


The Rt. lion. Srinivasa Sastri 

By Mr. O. A. N'atesan 

Tha Cabinet Mission* in India 
Thfrfood Problem 

By Mr. J. N. Chukriu arty i * •*. 

India’s Sterling Balances 

Uy Mr. Kan war Togmdra Siogli 

‘Nationalisation of Transport 

By Mr. U. a. Kbo>la, u a. 

Beauty in All Things*: a t-osii 

By Mr. Michad Dcrorcho 

Capitalistic vs. Gandhfan Method 

By Mr, A. V.^KruJinainurthy , ji.a 

Uie In Out Sthente 

• By Mr. Jogi>»tiwa/ Xigarn _ 

Woman in Tho Soviet Union 

By MUs \Vahida Aziz 

Indian, Affairs 

By Indian Joumalut ” 

Foreign Affairs 

' By “ Chronicler " 






ifiP 


J, ■ _ Annual Subscription Rs. 5. ; (Foreign 12sh.) 

g! A. NATESAN & Co.. MADRAS 


Pocket 


Indian Judges 

WITH A FOREWORD Bv Sin B. L HITTER 
This book, written on the lines of Earl 
of Birkenhead's “ Fourteen English Judges ”, 
is a collection of sketches of twenty ono 
famous Indian* Judges with particular 
attention to tho Causes Celebrt with which 
each Judgo was connected 
Co stents —Sir T Muthuswami Aiyor, 
Nanabhal Ilandaa , Dwarkanath Mittcr , 
Maliadev Govind Ranado, Sir S Subramama 
Atyar , Sir V Bashyam Ij engar , Badruddm 
Tyabji, Sir Curudas Banorjee, Sir P C 
Banner] os , Sarada Choran Mltra, Sir 9yod 
Amur Ah, Kaslunath T Telang Justice 
Mahmood, Sir Romesh Chander Hitter , 
Sir Narayau Chaadavarkar , Sir C Sankaran 
Nair , Sir Asutosh Mukorjea, V Krishna 
swami Aiyar k Justico Shah Dm Sir Shadi 
Lol and Sir Abdur Rahim 

Price Rs. 3. 

O A Natosaa A Co , Publishers Madras 


Famous 

Battles in Indian History 

By T G SOBRAIIMANYAM.Ja, ur 

Under this title the writer has 
brought together vivid and detailed 
accounts of ten decisive engagements 
that made a difference in the fortunes 
of dynasties and peopled m this coantry 
Each of the succo&siv e battles described 
in these pogca marks a turning point 
in tho history of India 
CoNxmrra 

Tho Battle of Hydaspes 
Tho Battle of Venm 
Tho Battle of Snpurambij am 
Tho Battle of Vellur 
The Battle of Raor, 

The Battle of Laghman 
Tho Battle of Taram 
The First Battle of Panip&t 
The Battle of Rnnvra 
The Battlo of Talikota 

Price Rupee One 

G A Nate«an & Co Pubh beri, Madras 


The Bhagavad Gita: The Lord’s Song 
Text in Devanngan and English Translation 
By Dr Annie Bra ant 
Price Annas. Six 




A COLLECTION 0» TUB 

TALES OF TrNNALI RAMAN 
TAELS OF M YRIADA RAMAN 
TALES OF RAJA BIRB \L 
ROM ATI WIT AND WISDOM 
THE SON IN LAW ' ABROAD 
NEW INDIAN TALES 
TALES OF* RAYA AND APPAJI 
FOLKLORE OF THETELUGCS 

Price Rs. Two. 



MAHATMA GAHDIII 

THE MAN ANlD HIS MISSION 

III this, tho tenth edition, an attempt 13 
made to bring the etory of Mahatma 
Gandhi s life up to date It is a cloar and 
succinct narrative of his remarkable career 
in South Africa and India, including ® 
sketch of tho Nod Co-operation movement, 
hia historic trial and imprisonment, together 
with a full account of his great march to 
tho salt pans of Surat, his arrest and 
internment, tho Round Tabjo Conference, 
tho Gandhi Irwm Agreement down to bis 
arroat and detention in the Aga Kbao 
Palace, Poona, his correspondence with Lord 
Linlithgow, and his Fast and to the 
Leaders demand for his reloaso m 1®*3 

Price Rupees Two. 

G A Natesan & Co . Publ shers, G T , Madroa* 
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BINNY & Co. (MADRAS) Ltd., 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT . 

* MAMAS 


FARRAR 

BOILERS 

PROM 5 H.P, 
SIMPLE AND 
INEXPENSIVE 


J. Sa E. HALL 
REFRIGERATION 

COVERS 
ALL COOLING 
PROBLEMS 


Manufacturer# of—Tmka Stagings Gantries. Trasses, Ohimnoja ami all Types 
of L ght Ste« l Struct ires 

Pounders of — Iron (up to three tons' GrvsS (up to ten Cwt ) 

Ajent a J t>r and Sfic’utu c/ 

ENGLISH BLLC TIIIC CO LTD I Lctrio Motors, Tranoformors, Switch Gears Etc. 
SIEMENS IIROd A. CO. LTD In •ohL.J Cable* Tclcphono Apfiralus Etc. 

KEttSONS M \NUFACTUMNQ CO LTD llettric il Acccasorn a 
CBOSSLEY imos . LTD Oaf an I Gas Enginea from 6 D II P. Upwards, 

.JENSON A NICHOLSON (India) LTD Prints Enamels, Varm*bcs, Distempers Etc 
GOUELPOUn CO LTD O #wn» an 1 l*-*f j 1 1 Lintel Oils 
y K. P I)\LL OLAUING CO LTD Dali and TWlc*r IL triage 

1N1)U nuiUlLft GUTTA PM.'IlVt TLL WOUKS CO . LTD Mechanical and 
" LLcirivat Rubber Good* I Lanile Iluli’-r an 1 Cauvw Belting. 

SAMUEL OSBORN* (India) LTD **l ‘•“I SteeM an i 'arnall Tools. 

MC LCOTT BELTING CO I TD MBtiylir' Ualriabd Noll ix M Patent Belting. 
I'ULSOMETH ENG CO, LTD Centrifugal Panpi of tanous tji's 
UllUTUWAtTE A CO . (Ind a) LTD Preur 1 Steel Tank#. 

•JEWELL FILTER CO , LTD WiUr Puritlrotion Plant 
G\NGP.S KOBE CO. LTD. Boies. Cord# Lines and Twines. 

M.LLUUltLk \SD CH 1 TTAVALSA JCTI- MILLS Jnto Twino and 

Canr** 

THE MEEIl \NITE MLTAL CORPOIt VTION Spec *1 citing Proecs— worked under 
patent -r^’aciog stvef for all porches— with.tAnJa scacro service stresses. 

TUI; INTERNATIGN \L COMBUSTION CO. LTD -Boitirs, Stokers, Pomp Impellers, 
P«lTtrH«ra Etc. 



Edited By Mr. G. A. NATESAN 
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Advnita Ashrama 
Ml India Astrological Society 
\nglo Indian Drug and Chemical Co 
4tu 

VjarvedaBhraroam 
Bengal Chemical & Ph Works 
Bmn> &, Co (Engincering'Dept 
Buckingham & Carnatio Mills 
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Po d Dept (Govt ol India) 
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National Savings Certificate 
Oriental Life Assurance Co 
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MADRAS AND SOUTHERN MAHRATTA RAILWAY 

N OTI C E 

Conveyance of Luggage, Parcels and Packages containing articles of 
high value by Passenger and Goods Trams 

The public are herebj warned that under the B™«*»“«J T t Vinpm?ls®VNCEl 
Act of IS'JQ the Railway Admmwtrat oo will not, UNDER ANY CIItCUAlSlANCUS 
WHATSOEVER, accept any responsibility for tbo loss, destruction or deterioration 
of any parcel or ^package containing articles of the lollow.og dcscr.pt, on. when 
the value ot such articles in any one package or parcel oscoeds Us 100 — 

I OoM nod t?' lVJnr c^j.ijr-'t er uncoim I la , 0 jrcparatlOQS of hemp, .Ueh os 

a seurse und or inuMUofsctu.. I E0 „j 0 - cbaru 0[(J 

3 Cl^litni^ft'il^tuaUO u 1 loco of wl > li 17 Ivory, ebony coral and sandalwood 

g A or alirf forma part, not bans tbo u ufonn H Ami er, muA, sandalwood oil and ot) or 

part, of Ilia uniform of aa OU *-r, soh.nr essential oda uaed in the proj aration of Itr or 
siior* m Ik o tilinr or a rnemltr ol ll > ott«r perfume 

A uilkiy yorco, India • r c>f any ptlc ot • tr jj ji UJ1Cft i and bci ntiflc inatrmncnts 
Ur 1 «U <r foitgn, mtilUd to we‘» uiT m 20 Crudo India rubber 

4 K.].iU, prrtwua atouea, youelery jatlr _| iiatlcr* 

j*da *tona an l tnn'xeU „„ Gooroa hand or flooroochaudun 

3 autos, ci-rfh* an l tuno i um l any 2 -j j tr 

)» crif.t ua .1 / 1 r in lira Lhatai 

r Covirnarnt necumit* _ Cm mat )gn»l h t Ima an 1 apparatus. 

” OobUiiicrt it-ut j-n 23 l lutinmu » 

» bil* of •>clu»n^> hinlu (mi v r> 27 | r ,i, MU 

» t * r b*n* now* u d order* <T itltr *<-l ir I j j a! idium 

(or i »>-<< oat of i ociey 2 J Radium uni ltd prot araliom 

y Mara. «ntia n * aid title IwU- .,0 Tantalum 

10 Iftlntii* «i graving* 1 tti gr»i # 1 1 to ]| Omni i it 

Sraplrf iM-wny,-*, v.ulj li m an l ollor »nl » '’I e*t _ Hull cniun * 

11 \rt pottery an l al art la u aiU* « 33 nhodi iu 

«,Uu>» tlma or marble . , . 3t Xgirwool 

U "ill* i» » i wuul > l irod o» unr anuia turnl jinjjy (Wire’ll) apparatus 

(Cato at l wl oiler wrt A ht uj >r nut wr i, . 4 \ny article of spwial vain wl Icli tl o 

Up with otlutr H*tt»aU Governor General Ln Council u ty by notilhation 

13 htavl# in l bo GA/ LITE Oh l\DI\.ald to tin* sol cdule 

tt W» and lur* 

uelods j tho sender At the ti dc of boohing , . , _ . 

(,) oJclirs, Ike nature sod vduo of Buck articles in eacb package or 
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w men you ha\c had a long hard day at office, .,y, 
and you feel physically tired and mentally !)% 
worn out, theic is nothing like going home to a nice /)% 
cup of tea It soothes your nerves, and refreshes your ^ 
mmd so that, within an hour, >ou feel completely 
rested and recovered No other dlvlrace can do 
the same tor you Yet tea, the homely luxury ol 
poor and rich alike, is easy to buy and ncvcr-faihng 
in its solace and comfort, if it is properly made 


r 23ow to malic Good TTca 
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THE RT. HON. 


SRINIVASA 

! A NATESAN 


SASTR1* 


O N this melancholy occas on it is not my 
intention to give you a b ograph cal 
much les:* a critical account of the rum habit* 
career of the great | ~ 

soul that has passed r 
away from our midst l 
It is d fficolt to add 
to the glowing in 
butesthat have been 
pad to the distin 
gu shed services 
which the late Rt 
Hon Srinivasa Sastn 
has rendered to the 
country Saslri was 
by all accounts one 
of the greatest orators 
ol our time By * 
h s eloquencfe and ^ 
statesmanship he f 
brought name and 
fame to ouV country 
abroad As Agent f 

General to the 

Government of IndTa in South Africa 
and as a member of the Imperial 
Conference and other international gatherings 


* Adapted, from an mlilrosa dolKcrcil aa Cl a rcnan 
of tt « ilemor at Moot g at LaLs m p ram ^ oung 
tlwi Indian Am octal on Mnirsu 


he typified the best traditions of our culture 
and c vd zation L ke Gandhiji before him 
he laboua f to^ut Ind a definitely on the map 
of the world and 
win for her her 
rightful place in the 
comity of nations 
At home he was a 
member of more * 
than one Legislature 
Provincial and 
Imperial and he 
served on many 
impo»tant committees 
and commissions 
As a member of the 
Servants of India 
Society and as a 
vorthy successor of 
its honoured Presi 
dent Gokhale Sastn 
added not a little 
to the prestige of 
that great institution 
Wc in Madras 1 now how n the days of his 
^reliieraent he spent himself as it were in a 
ent cal study of our great epic the Ramayana 
and to those of us who have had the privilege 
of listening to his discourses, his beautiful 
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delineation of the great and outstanding 
characters of the Rama j via and the emotion 
with which he described some of the 
incidents, are unforgettable 

It has been suggested, that hating regard 
to my friendship with Sastn for over half 
a century, I should utilise this occasion to 
give a personal touch and refer to 
incidents in Sastri’s life winch the 
public may not know I shall therefore 
confine mjself to such incidents which 
bring out m marked relief his outstanding 
characteristics 

I owe many valuable things to my late 
brother G A Vaidyaraman Not the least 
of them is my friendship with Sastn Our 
friendship, as Sastn himself has said more 
than once publicly has been an object of 
envy many That friendship continued 
‘ uninterrupted to the last In the n.netees 
of the last century we shared the same 
house m Triphcane for a long time and I 
had early opportunities of discovering his 
superior merits, bis innate goodness and 
greatness In many fields of public activity 
I have worked "with him-ra lhe Mildras 
Mahajana Sabha m .he Madras Provincial 
Congress Commrtlee of rhose days, the 
Indran South Afr.can Leagne, ,o the Madras 
Teachers Guild, „ the Senate ol the 
Madras University and , he Counc|1 
State In all these bodies, he made h,s 

“ ,,L b7 th = V"‘ »"<! unostentatious 
manner which he rendered useful service 
n those days, ,t „„ common knowledge 
. m*n7 a oreorber of the Local and 
Imperial Legislative Councils and many a 
public worker, used to rodent on Mr Sastr." 
or help in the preparation ol speeches and 
Addresses and 


presenting memoranda 


before various Commissions I remember 
on one occasion telling him jocularly th«t 
he h^d been preparing memoranda for so 
many for an important Royal Commission 
that I doubted if he could have anything 
original or very useful to say when the 
turn came for giving ins own evidence 
before that body 

It is well known that when I founded 
the Indian Reiiru in 1900. tie late 
Mr K B Ramanatha Iyer and Sastn were 
my mam bulwaiks Mr Sastn toiled hard 
for the Rtt U o continuously for two years 
and though his formal connection ceased, 
his interest in the Re^tt^u never flagged , 
and from time to time, on many a topical 
subject I could almost count on his valued 
contributions which my readers seldom failed 
to appreciate Indeed, till very recently, I 
used to indent on his services, whenever the 
occasion demanded a special plea from his 
pen Only the other day, a few weeks 
before his death he took the trouble to 
expand his thoughtful broadcast on “ Books 
that have influenced me" — an article 
which, I learn has had a profound influence 
on readers, of the Indian Re* ie~v 

Sastn was a model teacher, taking a 
great deal of interest in his calling Like 
his Guru, Gokhale, he tool* a personal 
interest in the welfare of his pupil* As 
the Headmaster of the Hindu High School, 
Triphcane, he gave to that institution a 
new tone and earned for it the name of 
a model institution Quite as one would 
expect, Mr Sastn had a high conception 
of the dignity of the teachers profession, 
and he did everything in his power to 
instil in his colleagues a love for their 
calling He always stood up, and on 
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several occasions ""bravely indeed, for the 
cause of the teacher and for the dignity of 
the Headmaster I remember very well, on 
one occasion he could not possibly agree 
with the decision of the Managing Committee 
of hiy institution and therefore tendered 
his resignation When I heard of the 

resignation I asked him how he was going to 
face the world with a large family 

depending on him The answer came 
""straight 'I will prove to the Managing 

Committee that I am at least capable of 
starving ” Such was his strength of 

conviction and bis readiness to make 
sacrifices for it 

Sastri was very keen on fighting for the 
rights of the schoolmaster When years 
ago the Madras Government issued an 
order foibidding teachers from taking patt 
m politics Sastri entered a public protest 
and he with other influential educationists 
succeeded in getting the order cancelled 
And here I may mention, that though 
his own resources were meagre and he 
had to maintain a large family and to 
educate his brothers and nephews out of 
his own slender income, he did it all 
Ungrudgingly In this he was an example 
to others Many a poor pupil and 

occasionally a needy colleague enjoyed the 
benefit of his generosity On one occasion 
he got into hot water with his father for 
not handing over to him the full amount 
of his salary as the Headmaster of the 
Hindu High School A needy colleague 
had applied to him for help on the day 
he drew Ins pay and Sastri had given him 
a bit of his salary The father who had 
to manage the household and make both 
ends meet, naturally was annoyed, and 


Sastri had to use all his tact in averting a 
domestic broil 

In fact Sastn's passion for a dedicated 
Jife was expressing r itself in these diverse ways 
The immediate circumstances that led to 
his joining the Servants of India Society 
have been recounted by Sastri himself on 
more than one occasion Sometime m the 
autumn of 1905 I happened to give him a 
number of papers, cuttings and speeches 
of Mr Gokhale who was to preside at the 
Benares Session of the Indian National 
Congress that year, and to request him 
to write a sketch of Mr Gokhale Along 
with the papers, I handed over a copy of 
the prospectus of the Servants of India 
Society Mr* Gokhale’s noble example of 
public life and his sacrifices and the need 
of the Servants of India Society as an 
organization of a band of selfless workers, 
seem to have made such a profound 
impression on Mr Sastri, that he straight 
way wrote to Mr Gokhale requesting to 
be admitted as a member of the Society, 
No one else knew of it Later, when 

he consulted his friends, the late Mr 
V Krishnaswami Ayyar told him that he 
would not give his opinion one way or 
the other, and it was a matter for Mr Sastri 
himself to decide I do not mind publicly 

avowing now that I was one of those who 

warned Mr Sastri of the risk he was 

running and of the possible consequences 
to his future and his family I can never 
forget the reply he gave me “NatesaD, I 
have enough trouble and worry at home 
my mother and my wife are constantly 
dissuading me from this step , please do 
not add to my worry , I have deliberately 
taken this step because it has been a call 
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to me ’ No wonder, when the news ol 
his resignation of the Hendmastership of 
the Hindu High School and his joining 
the Servants of India Society was known 
to the public there was n regular chorus 
of admiration for what m those days was 
justly described as an act of renunciation 
On the great work that he has done 
f the Society and how he proved himself 
worthy successor ol Golhale it is hardly 
necessary for me to dveli I may permt 
mys If however to n rrate one oi two 
more incidents which bt i g out in strong 
relief his determ oat on to onour the cl i f 
vow which every member of toe Society 
Ins to tshe and ha is not to earn 
money for himself Sastn would not 
accept a salaried appointment When Mr 
Montague the then Secretary of State for 
India pleased him to accept a seat on the 
India Council Mr Sastn was firm in 
refusing it It was on the same score that 
he hesitated to accept the Agent General 
ship of South Africa And it repaired 711 
Mr Gandhis persuasion to make 1 im 
accept this position in the sp nt of pure 
public service And Sastn made over u> 
tie Society the balance of his salary after 
meet ng his immediate personal needs 
which indeed were not much 
According to the regulations of the 
Socety, Sastn was to hive taken month 
alter month the amount he spent on the 
education of his son Gokhale s allent on 
was drawn to the fact that Sastn had not 
drawn anything m this connection Sastn 
when asked about this is sa id to have 
replied that he was managing it otherw se 
as he felt it was not lair to charge that 
Infant Institution with the burden of 


educating his son And even when warned 
by Gokhale that he would place the other 
members in a delicate position Sastn was 
firm m his decision not to avail himself of 
the the opportunity afforded 

Another rule of the Society is that no 
member could earn anytmng for himself 
and if he docs in any oilicial or non ofticial 
capacity, be is bound to make it over to 
the Society Mr Sastn who was a member 
of many a Government of India Committee 
and of more than one Royal Commission 
and of many delegations outside India was 
the recipient of handsome allowances He 
was scrupulous in crediting all surplus 
money to the Society And those like 
my self who are regarded as Associates of 
the Society and have an opportunity of 
studying its annual reports and budgets 
know how often its deficits were made up 
by such credits as these 

Perhaps this is the occasion to mention 
that twice he declined the title of K C S I 
offered to him Lil e his 'master GokI ale 
l e chose to remain i commoner 

Sastn was always generous in his gifts 
to servants and I remember occasions 
when he showed his meticulous regard for 
their susceptibilities Not only did he 
reward them prodigally but he was known 
to be hab tually so uniformly courteous in 
his ueilmg3 that they deemed it a pleasure 
to be of service to him 

A man of keen sensibilities Sastn had 
always the courage of his convictions At 
the instance ofrthc Madras Hindu Associ 
ation of which the Ihte Mr V Krishnaswami 
Ayyar was the President an$ I the 
Secretary, he was asl ed to write an essay 
advocating marriage after puberty Sastn s 
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treatise- on that subject was considered a 
classic in those days and during the time 
of the Sarada Act, it was greatly m 
requisition Mr Sastu having written a 
brochure felt it his duty to put into 
practice what he had preached and it was 
no secret in those days that his daughter 
Rukmmt was betrothed after she had 
attained age Mr Sastn was an advocate 
of widow remarriage and he attended 
more than one function and participated m 
dinners which brought him some trouble 
at home That was not ail When in 
1915 Mr Gandhi came tp Madras and I 
had the honour of having him as my 
guest much to my surprise he brought with 
him a panchama boy to my' house Fresh from 
South Africa he was not aware of the 
condtions of social life in India South in those 
days With great difficulty my mother had to 
be managed and my brother and I allowed the 
panchama boy to stay m my house Mr 
Gandhi who quickly realised the nature of 
this storm in the tea pot asked me to 
cancel the visit that he was to have made 
the next day to Sasfn s house n Tnplicane 
as he thought that he nad caused enough 
^ pam to my mother and he would not 
repeat it to Sastri s mother I told th s to 
Sasttl His answer was emphatic Natesan 
if your mother irfuch sterner than mine 
can reconcile herself to that my mother 
would easily do so Furthermore 1 must 
tell you it is one of the vows we as 
members of the Society have taken that 
we shall not observe caste distinctions and 
that we should dine freely with all irres 
pective of caste or creed So let Mr Gandhi 
go over to my house as arranged 
Gandbiji kept the engagement 


Sastri was essentially a man of courage 
The story is told and we have it on the 
authority of Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya who 
wrote about it in his Jar m ibhumt that on 
the Poona railway station platform years 
ago as they were returning from a Congress 
Session a number of people were squatting, 
some lying with their luggage waiting for 
the tram to arrive Two or three soldiers 
were strolling up and down Sastri found 
one of them kicking an Indian who was 
sleeping using his luggage as his pillow 
Sastri s rage knew no bounds he rushed 
up an 1 accosted the soldier with words 
like these You scoundrel ho^v dare you 
kick that poor Indktq ? The soldier was 
dumb founded and his comrades quietly 
pulled him away from the scene 

In all his public career Mr Sastri 
displayed independence* of a high order 
His speeches were bold and pointed Ip 
exposing the faults of the bureaucracy, he 
did not mince his words Though he was 
often known as i Moderate yet those who 
knew him intimately could say without 
contradiction that he was really an extremist 
at heart If in the course of some of his 
great speeches and orations he weighed 
his words and spoke with deliberate caution 
it was due to the scrupulous care which 
he always took not to offend the suscepti 
bihties of any one or m the slightest 
degree damage the cause which he had 
been asked tp represent He was ever 
bold but never reckless in the use of his 
language He could never stoop to play 
to the gallery 

No temptatton would ever make him 
deviate from the path of duty Here is 
another incident to which I can bear.. 
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testimony, and that happened in Lord 
Chelmsford s regime 

The story of the Jallianwallah Bagh 
massacre and the atrocities of the Martial 
Law Administration m those days had 
plunged the whole country into deep 
indignation And so at the Amritsar Session 
of the Indian National Congiess a resolution 
for the recall of Lord Chelmsford had 
been tabled On his way to Amritsar at 
one of the railway stations near it Mr 
Sastn found an important member of the 
Viceroys Council entering his compart 
meit and in the course of conversation, 
the visitor suggested and later implored 
Mr Sastn to raise h s powerful voice 
against 111* contemplated censure on Lord 
Chelmsford But Mr Sastn had only one 
answer to give and that was No ’ It is 
well known that on account of this refusal, 
Mr Sastn was passed over whin a vacancy 
ne<t occurted in the Viceroys Executive 
Council 

Indeed- it is the way with the foreign 
bureaucracy to piss over patriotic men 
who cannot easily fit into their scheme of 
things 

At <h e Hut Rourd Table Conference 
held in London, Sastn expressed himself 
•trongl) m fa, our of B „m s I„ wh „ 

1 mg overdue -Home Role f ui i Domrnron 
Status It ts oelllenonn that lie advocated the 
ri e ht of secession also Mr Churchill 
his great campaign agamsr I„ 1„ a idles,, no 
his parly meetings mentioned this as one 
of the grounds for opposing Home Rule 
to India 

Sir Samuel IWe who felt lhat Sastn ha l 
been so trouble ome to him would not 
think of having him again for the subse 


quent Round Table Conference The reason 
publicly given was solicitude for Sastris 
health But everybody knew it was 
merely an attempt to eliminate inconvenient 
men About the same time the Presidentship 
of the Council of State was offered to him, 
which he had' no hesitation in declining 

During the last two years Mr Sastn was 
agitated over the question of Pakistan, and 
he wrote and spoke strongly against any 
attempt to break up the fundamental unity 
of India He did not like C R s scheme to 
appease Mr Jrnnah and the intransigents 
and he made no secret of his attitude Nor 
di 1 he approve of Gandhiji s agreement 
with C R’s proposal He took a definite 
stand against disruption of the country in 
any fashion But Sastn was habitually 
tolerant, and though he differed from Mr 
Rajagopalachanar on this point he expressed 
his conviction that C R should be brought 
back as the leader of the Province 

Sastn was indeed so consumed with 
thoughts of the country and so anxious 
about its future that one could say that 
even during his prolonged illness, he 
ever musing by day and dreaming by night 
of the freedom of India and its unity 

I should lil e in conclusion t<f stress what 
I consider the essential greatness of the man 
from my long and close friendship with 
him His spirit of independence and his 
desire, to act up to his convictions m spite 
of protests and entreaties even from those 
near rnd dear to him have been the 
outstanding features of Mr Sastris life Mr 
Saslti never hesitate 1 to give expression 
to what lie felt as the right tiling to do 
even on occasions when public feeling r* n 
high and passions were roused to an 
undesirable degree 

We do not often come across in Ot*r 
public life nnny men oi Mr. Sastn’ s calibre 
so sincere and upright He leaves behind 
him as Trevelyan said of Macaulay <a 
great an 1 honourable name, and the 
memory of a life every action of which 
was as clear and transparent as his OWQ 
sentences ’ 



THE CABINET MISSION’S PROPOSALS 

- o — . — — . • 


T -HE British Delegation, consisting of 
top ranking members of the British 
Cabinet, came to India about the middle 
of March, and for two months have had 
protracted negotiations with the leaders of 
political parties m this country with a view to 
find an agreed solution of the Indian 
problem Having failed to effect an 
agreement between the leading political 
parties in this country they have adumbrated 
then own proposals for the future 'consti- 
tution of India The statement issued 
simultaneously from New Delhi and 
London, envisages plans for the immediate 
formation of an Interim Government, 
arrangements to summon a constituent 
assembly and proposals for an All India 
Union and grouping of Provinces 
,• It will be re called that the Delegation 
was charged with the responsibility for 
implementing the Pitme Minister s pledge 
m the House of Commons on March 15 

My colleagues are going to India with tho 
intention q£ using thoir utmost cudeavouro to holp 
her t> attain her freedom as speedily and fully 
to possible Wliat form of Government is to 
replaco the present regime u for India to dec In 
but our desiro is to holp her to set up forth 
with the machinery for mating that doc sion 


I hope that Indin aud her pooplo may oloct to 
remain within tho British Commonwealth I am 
certain that they will find groat advantages in 
doing so 


But if sbo does so elect it must bo by 1 er 
own froo will Tho British Commonwealth and 
rmpiro w not bound together by chains of 
oxUrnal comj ulsion It is a froo assoc ution of 
freo peoples If, on the other hand she olecte 
f t independence in our view sbo has a right to 
do so It will be for us to help lo maho the 
transition as smooth and easy as possible 

The statement reviews the efforts of the 
Delegation to bring the two major parties 
in India together, the failure of the Simla 
Conference to bring about a settlement 
and examines at length the Muslim 
League demand lor Pakistan The 
Delegation’s conclusion is a categorical 
rejection of the Muslim League s claim 
for a partition of India and the creation 
of two separate sovereign States 


THU NEW FL\If 

The new plan which the Cabinet Mission 
and the Viceroy have announced with the 
full approval of the British Government 
contains the following six points 
firstly, thoro should bo a Union of India 
embodying both British India and tho States, 
which should deal with Foreign tffaira Defence 
and Communications and should hava tho power, 
uocossary to raiso tho finance required for tho 
administration of theso subjects.. 

Secondly, the Union should have an oxocutive 
and a legislature constituted from British Indian 
an 1 State representatives Any qiestion raioing a 
major communal issue iu tho legislature should 
require for its decision a majority of the roprosen 
tativea present and voting of each, of tho two 
major communities aa well as a majority of a(l - 
members present and voting 
Thirdly, all subjects other than Upion subjects 
and all residuary powers should vest in tho 
I rovincea x. 

Fourthly;- the States should retain all eubjocts 
end powers other than thoso ceded to the Union 
Fifthly, tho Provinces shoul 1 bo freo to form 
Groups, with executives and legislatures, and each 
Group could dotermino the Provincial subject* to 
be taken in common 


Sixthly, the constitutions of tho Union anl of 
th® Groups should contain a provision wher>by 
any Province could, by a majority vote of ita 
legislative assembly, (all for a reconsideration of 
the terms of the constitution after an initial pono 1 
of ton years and at tonyaarly intervals thereafter 

THE CONSTITUTION JJAlvING BODY 
As regards the constitution making body, 
they state that the only practicable course 
is to utilise the recently elected Provincial 
Legislative Assemhhes a.s electing bodies 
After careful consideration the Mission think 
that the fairest and most practical scheme 
would be this 


Firstly to allot to each province a total number 
of scat® proportional to its population roughly 
“ T atl ? of ono to a million as tho nearest 
substitute for representation by adult suffrage 
Soconlly, to divide Urn provincial allocation or 
seats between tho mam commumtiej in each 
Province in proportion to their 'population 
Thirdly, to proviio that the representatives 
allocated to each community in a province shall 
b« elec to 1 by members of that community In 
» s Legislative Assembly 

Representatives thus chosen shall meet m 
New Delhi as soon as possible The Vrcerov 
will at once request Provincial Legislature* 
to proceed with the election of th 
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representatives and the States to set up a 
Negotiations Committee 

It will be necessaiv to negotiate a treaty 
between the Union Constituent Assembly 
and the United Kingdom to provide for 
certain malteis arising from transfer of 
power 

ALL INDIAN INTERIM GOVERNMENT 

Wh 'e this constitution m»k rg is going 
on, the administration of India has to be 
continued Great impoitance is therefore 
attached tn the setting up at once of an 
Interim Government having the support of 
the major political patties 

Already the Viceroy has started negoti 
atiOns to this ena and hi pes soon to form 
in Interim Government in wh di all the 
portfolios mcludu g that of the War 
Member will be held by Indian leadeis 
lining the full confidence of the people 
INDIA SFvRl TARA b BROADCAST 
Broadcasting from the New Delhi Station 
of All India Radio Lord Pethtck Lawrence, 
Seuetary of Stale for India explained the 
Cvbinet Mission’s proposals for a new 
constitution for India and appealed to 

' Indians of all parlies to take pait in 
framing a constitution" "We have done 
and we will continue to do , he said, 
“ all lliat lies in our power to help 
Indians to overcome the diftnulties ’ which 
confront them in their task For, said 
Lord Lawrence, 

Iho fut iro cT India an 1 how that futuro it 
uii iguralcd mo natter* if vital importance not 
onl\ to ludia herself hut to the whole world 

If i\ grout new sovereign Mato < an come into 
bcni* in ft irit of mutual goodwill both uithin 
and witlout lnhn (hat or itsilf will "bo an 
outst&n ling contribution to worl 1 Mobility The 
Gov eminent and people of Britain are not oalj 
wiling Uej aro anxious to play their full part 
in achieving this tea Ut 

Lord Lawrence was definite on the 
Pakistan issue . 

While we recognise the reality of the fear of 
the M id in Lei h ue that in a purely Unitary 
la ha their community, with lie own cuUuro and 
way of life n» h ht be omo oubroergtx} m a 
» vajority Hind i rule, we do not accept the 
selling up of a ocparAle Muslim sovereign Stale 
iv eolation < I lbs communal problem 


“ Pakistan ”, as tho Muslim League would call 
their State, would not consist solely of Muslims , 
it would contain a substantial minority of other 
communities, which would average over 40 per 
tent and in ccrlaui wide areas would oven 
constitute' a majority, 03 for instance in iho City 
of Calcutta where tho Muslima form le-»s than 
one third of tho population Moreover, tbe- 
completo separation of Pakistan from the rest ol 
India would, m our view, gravely endanger «b® 
defento of tho whola country by splitting the 
Army’ into two and by proveutmg that deRnee 
in depth which is essential m modern nar n«t 
therefore, do not suggest tho adoption ol t 
proposal 

CRIPP&’ warning against rejection 


Addressing a Press Conference soon 
after tlie Secretary of State s Broadcast, 
Sir Stafford Cnpps warned that there 
would be no moie parleys 


Wo have dine in this statement what we behove 
to bo bist after two months of discussion ena 
very liar l work and m the light of all «» h*v 
heard eud studied. Wo do not intend to start 
all tho negotiations over again Wo intend w 
gU on with iho job on tho lines wo have n»» 
down ' lf_ the plan is not ofeemod^no 

ono can svy how great vrill bo tho ^‘“tarbanc . 
or how acuto and long tho suffering that will 
solf uilhcto 1 on tho Indian people 


Thu, Sir Stafford’, statement dial 
more negotiations would be permitted on 
the Cabinet Mission s statera'nt, made »» 
dear that it was definitely an awaid, how 
evermuch the Mission might have emj liasised 
that they merely recommended s ° xe 
‘particular punciple for formulating a 
constitution 


It is too soon to judge the exact 
reaction of the vauous parties to the plan 
proposed by If Mg government But the 
categorical rejection of the Pakistan seems 
to have been received vulli unfeigned 
satisfaction by all sections of the people 
except, of course, the Muslim Leaguers 
The division of India into, three groups is 
regarded as a sop to the Muslim League, 
which obtains the two zones which it had 
asked for in its Lahore Resolution but 
they have been brought under the authority 
of the Union Centre The principle o* 
sdf determination is introduced in tho 
provision enabltng the provinces to opt 
themselves out of their respective group 



•THE FOOD PROBLEM 

By MR J N CHAKRAVARTY I a a 


T HE call of famine has come again The 
shadow of the Bengal famine has hardly 
disappeared, the memory of the fifty millions 
dead is yet green, but the call has come 
again , not only for Bengal, but this time 
for the whole of India, nav for half of 
Europe and Asia 

The reaction of the Government to the 
present crisis presents however a pleasant 
contrast from that on the last occasion 
When in 1943 the newspapers m a chorus 
were crying hoarse for remedial measures 
and even the streets of Calcutta were strewn 
with the dead, the Govt of Bengal refused 
to declare famine The Governor of Bengal, 
and even the Viceroy assured the public 
that there wa3 enough food in the countiy 
The result is well known The skeletons 
of fifty million dead bear testimony 
On the present occasion, as soon as the 
possibility of a famine’ was pointed out in the 
Press, it was admitted on the tloor of the 
Central Assembly as well as by the Viceroy 
himself India's Ambassador, Sir Ramasnamy 
Mudahar, flew immediately to Washington 
accompanied by Sir Nazimuddin of Bengal 
they have appealed m the most elo 
quern terms to President Truman as well 
as before theU N R A They have declared 
most unequivocally the chaos which will 
result, not only in India, but throughout 
the world, unless India's immediate minimum 
needs are fulfilled and millions are allowed 
to die of starvation, which will otherwise 
* be the inevitable result Let us hope their 
moving appeal will bear fruit although the 
reports dribbling in are not quite reassuring 
Government, however has not stopped with 
this They have been asking the ca oper 

n ' 


ation of the public through the Press and 
the radio The Viceroy himself has met 
the Presidents qf the Congress and the 
Muslim League, and his private Secretary 
has paid several flying visits to the 
Mahatma Those who are acquainted with 
the past methods of Government will be 
rather surprised at all this activity They 
will wonder whether all this indicates a 
real change of spirit or just a passing phase 
To quote what I wrote about a year ago in 
connection with the Bengal famine “ One 
hopes that the interest is not just a passing 
phase, the latest hobby, but has come to 
slay and the urban population, the Govern 
ment as well the inlelhgentia, will not sink 
back to snug compalcency, once the 
present crisis passes by The famine will 
not then have been all m vain Or, the 
next crisis jvill come as a cyclone without 
warning, uprooting ail moorings and carrying 
everything before it, beyond the possibility 
of repair" ^ 

Sir S V Ramamurti, the Food adviser to 
the Government of Madras, and a member 
of the Mudahar Mission has stated in a 
recent article in the Washington Post, 
"In the Famine of 1943 In Bengal it 
was the poor people, voiceless shiftless 
people, who suffered Now the people who 
face death belong to all ranks of the 
population vocal and intelligent people 
They will not die easily and as food 
supplies fail they will bring down the 
whole fabric of administration and life m 
India,’ The Cabinet Mission has already 
arrived Those who will die are not restricted 
to Bengal inarticulate mass and will not die 
without^ being heard Let us hope these 
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ate not the only causes of the present 
solicitude, but the interest is real and 
permanent 

Orders are being passed in most 
provinces tightening up the rationing and 
reducing the cereal quota to six ounces 
per d«*y This may suffice for old dyspeptics 
like us, but what about the working class 
and the growing adolescents ? The small 
mercy short n to heavy manual workers will 
not suffice The public are entitled to 
know what steps the Government took since 
the last Bengal famine to increase food 
production in the country before reducing 
rations and going about the world with 
begging bowls The Government appointed, 
at enormous cost the Woodhead Commission, 
including some of the country’s foremost 
experts to enquire about the Bengal famine, 
and they have submitted a voluminous 
report How far have their recommenda 
tions, been implemented ? Mr Hossam 
Imam has stated m the floor of the Council 
of State that no serious attempt has been 
made to translate their recommendations to 
action One famine has succeeded another, 
but we need not be surprised if the 
Secretariat the ultimate arbiter of India s 
destiny, have not yet finished their noting 
on the report 

The Grow More Tood Campaign was 
started nearly four years ago Numerous 
officers on high salaries have been 
appointed in this connection m all 
Provinces —with what result? There is no 
s gn of increased availability of food stuff 
or a reduction in price In a recent 
statement Sir J P Snvastava has harped on 
the old plea of difficulty of transport 
arrangements Sir Jogendra Singh, Member 


m charge of Agriculture, stated that as 
a result of belter distribution of seed 
alone at a cost of nearly Rupees Five 
crores the annual production of food crops 
will be increased by nearly 700,000 tons 
This is excellent But when is the man in 
the street going to enjoy its benefit ? R 
will be little solace to him if he finds that 
m spite of all this there is a further cut 
in his already meagre ration The Secretary 
of Agriculture to the Government of Bengal 
in a recent Press Conference described the 
various measures taken by the Government 
towards this object Most of them are 
good in their way But the public will 
again ask, when will they see the actual 
result ? What had the Government been doing 
since the last famine 5 If the present state 
of affairs is in spite of the Government 
efforts they will have little faith m these 
measures In his report Sir John Russel 
the famous British agricultural expert 
stated in 1937, ' The new selections and 
varieties which represent the achievetru nts 
of Indian Agricultural Science are only 
used to a very limited extent Tne ryot 
continues largely unaffected by the numeious 
efforts made on lus behalf ’ One suspects 
there has been no radical change in the 
approach of the Government to ih e 
cultivator since then and wonders how f* r 
the excellent measures described ui such 
glowing terms will actually reach die 
cultivator Will they remain confined as 
before within the experiment stations of 
the Government or reach the actual fields? 

In the article referred to above Sir 
Ramamurti has stated that India wanted 
1 000 000 tons of rice and 3 000,000 tons 
of wheat and millets It appears from the 
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figures published in Dr Burns' “Techno 
logical Development of India ' that the 
acreage of nee in British India in 1942 43 
was 70000000 acres 

The outturn was however only 8 8 mds 
per acre It appears from some recently 
published figures in the Globe magazine 
that Australia obtained in 1944 an outturn 
of 75000 tons of nee from 40 495 acres 
or nearly 50 mds per acre Not to speak 
of 50 mds, if India s per acre yield of 
nee could be increased even up to 13 mds 
India s problem would be almost solved 
From the results of experiments cited by 
Dr Burns (formerly Commissioner of 
Agriculture with the Government of India) 
this would not appear to be very difficult 
of achievement Sir P M Kharegaht Secre* 
tary to the Government of India Education 
Health and Lands and a former Vice 
Chairman ot the Impetiaf Council of 
Agriculture, who was largely responsible 
for formulating the Post War Reconstruction 
scheme of the Council stated in a public 
le tore about a year ago that the food 
production of Iudia could be doubled within 
fifteen years provided certain conditions 
were fulfilled Neither Sir P M Khargaht 
a Parsee nor Dr Bums a Scotch can be 
dubbed as visionaries or political agitators 
Famine is neither a new nor an unexpected 
phenomenon in India There were 31 major 
famines during the nineteenth century with 
* death roll of 32 4 millions In fact failure 
of rams every three or four years is a 
normal incident in India Why cannot 
effective measures be taken to guard against 
a normal feature of India's weather ? It 
>3 frequently stated that under Pax 
Bntannlca India does not suffer death from 


Wars But is death from starvation so 
very much preferable to death in a 
battlefield? It will not however serve 
much useful purpose to criticise Government 
alone Every citizen has a duty when death 
threatens his brother We must do all that 
may lie within our capacity limited though 
it may be The Government as well as 
our leaders have asked for the co operation 
for the common man and it must be 
forthcoming without stint Wo must not 
be dismayed by the magnitude of the 
problem There are various ways in which 
we can all help Growing vegetables in our 
homeland is the quickest and surest Better 
care of animals is no less sure and 
efficacious and is particularly valuable as 
it will increase the food ingredient of 
children Rearing of a few poultry will 
cost little Fruit growing, though a long 
terra proposition should not be neglected 
There are also various methods of 
improved cooking which will lead to a 
substantial reduction in wastage AH 
these will effect a considerable increase 
and conservation m our food supply 
The zero hour is on ua and no one 
must fail _ 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
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topics of general interest and in 
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INDIA’S STERLING BALANCES 

By Mr KANYVAR JOGINDRA SINGH, \i a , I'RCS, 


W ITH the publication ol the Central 
Budget for 1946 47 the question of 
India's sterling balances has again become 
the front page news in our newspapers and 
financial journals On the floor of the 
Central Legislature the question is being 
discussed as one of the most important 
political issues of the day particular!) in 
connection with the interim report of the 
Select Committee cn the Bretton Woods 
Agreements In public discussion the 
question has frequently been linked with 
India s adherence to the above Agreements 
and the Dollar Pool arrangement owing 
probably to the fact that all the monetary 
plans so iar propounded envisaged the 
possibility of the utilisation of the post war 
international monetary machinery to facilitate 
its final solution As the problem is yet to 
be decided and as it is not possible to 
say when negotiations for Us settlement will 
lake place it |s easy to understand the 
present anxiety of those who think thit 
. tlie liquidation of Sterling Debt is intimately 
bound up with India s economic rehabilitation 
and that the country s economic interests 
will be seriously jeopardised if the matter 
is not settled up immediately It appears 
that the time is opportune for tackling the 
q-eslion once for all since in view of what 
Sir Archibald states in his budget speech 
about sterling balances, circumstances are 
such that during the course of the next 
financial year there may not be any 
further additions to the sterling credit Like 
a wise creditor we may, therefore pause 
for a moment, scan the entire problem 
from the purely economic view point giving 
least concession to sentiments and see what 


is best for our interest and how it can be 
achieved without any further delay 
There is a great deal of misunder 
standing about the nature of India’s sterling 
balances and how they have accumulated 
Out of various contradictory views put 
forward on the subject we may take note 
of two views expressed by responsible, 
quarters One is the view that has been 
put forward by Indian nationalists that these 
balances represent the blood and toil and 
the sweat and the tears of the people of 
India illustrative of this view is the remark 
by Mr Ab"dur Rahman Stddiqt (Muslim 
League) during the recent discussions in 
the Central Assembly that the sterling 
balances represented a positive* loot by 
Britain from the poorest people of India 
The other view given expression to by 
some in India and many in England is that 
the balances are a windfall As a corollary 
to this is the view that the debt may be 
wiped off and may not be paid , it may be 
repudiated This latter view is' born out 
of the suggestions ol some economic 
experts who suggest that sterling debts 
should be written off since they are all war 
debts consisting of money spent in the 
prosecution of a common war Looking 
from an economic angle we have to dissent 
from all these extreme views We tal e it 
for granted that the sterling balances will 
be pud and under the terms of the Anglo 
American, Loan Agreement the problem of 
payment will be tackled as an early task 
We also take for granted that as stated by 
Sir A Rowlands in his Budget Speech 
‘ India will be entirely free to take any line 
that she may see fit to pursue at the 
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negotiations (with Britain for payment) and 
any idea that she is committed m advance 
to a scaling down of the balances or to 
a continuance of arrangements under which 
such balances will continue to accrue is 
entirely without foundation* The only 
question worth considering from our view 
point therefore is how our sterling debts 
should' be paid 

Before demanding payment of debts 
India, as creditor should know the present 
financial position of her debtor It should 
be borne in mind that Britain has to pay 
not only to this country but to many other 
countries as will appear from the following 
table 


All! A 


Domini na -« 

Irui a li r ttsi A. Mil Ho fail 
Otf t u are* eo ntr -< 

Vouli ic Mouth Ainerl tu 
I ropo (u 1 1 1 ng il pcad 
It<wt of world 




Tijtftl L ib lit J 13 

Besides the above external liabilities Britain 
has to face huge a deticit m 1 tr balance of 
payments Assuming that the price level 
of exports (fob) and import (c f) will be 
about double the piewar level n terras of 
sterling the deficit tu 1946 balance of 
payments Is estimated at something like 
£ <50 Million and by 19 jO the cumulative 
deficit ta likely to be Jtl2oO Million or 
more As the loan agreed to be given by 
the U S. Govern nent can only pfovile a 
small setoff against the above delicit it is 
clear that tnspilc of what has beta said 
ta Attic! e 10 of the I insncial Agreement 
* of December 6 1945 in respe-t of the release 
of staling bMaoces it will not be possible 
lor Bnuitt to dear oft her stei mg habdi 


ties m a manner agreeable to her creditors 
who are clamouring for a very early 
repayment In the circumstances it ts idle 
to think, of au immediate return of our 
sterling credits since even if it could be 
supposed that the whole of the accumula 
ted balances of £ 3355 Million as shown 
above will be dealt with in a series of 
comprehensive settlements, executed with 
quite unbelieveable speed, some portion of 
the balances would have to be released 
between now and 1951 {Lcouomtst 
December 13 1946) In doing so although 
Britain will be taking upon herself an 
inconceivably heavy financial burden it is 
doubtful whether her creditors will agree 
to accept a leug term release of their 
debts We have therefore, to find oul 
sources by which Britain can meet her 
sterling liabilities v ucably an i spee hly 
In pnnpiplc there are but four ways 
by which Britain can airange to meet her 
external liabilities— by earning, spending 
less borrowing using up exchange reserves 
Despite losses and dislocation forced upon 
the British economy by the war wo believe 
that Britain can tarn more by increasing 
her exports by at least 50 per cent above 
her prewar volume The country can also 
spend less by a slack m the import 
programme and so far as the borrowing* is 
concerned although further credits from 
USA. are inconceivable financial aid, by 
loan or grant can surety be expected to come 
from the Dominions Regarding exchange 
res-rves she has got a source of help in 
Bretton Woods land which is available to 
members for capital movements Noty 
with ways of payment in view the next 
step is to enter into negotiations with all 
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the creditors and, as the largest creditor 
should be approached first, India holds a 
puonty for repayment of her sterling debt 
India s total holding of the sterling 
will he about £ 1330 Million by 

31st March, 1946 For purpose* of 
repayment the entire holding should be 
Ueated as a commercial debt, as it is the 
result of services and goods taken by. 

Bntam during the war at a low price 

forced down by the control As the bilateral 
Anglo Indian agreement on repayment will 
essent ally have to be on the basis of 

goods uot money t is essential that India 
should be able to absorb the maximum 

available exports from Britain In doing 
so India s objective should be to get 
whatever possible from Great Britain so 
long as the sterling balances are at the 
credit It should however be possible for 
the Government of India to order what 
goods should be imported into this country 
without allowing an> dumping on the part 
of U K Therefore, the first plank of 
negotiations should be the total Indian 
needs of capital goods and the second 
plank should be divided into firstly, 
what ptopoilionof the total must essentially 
be piovtded from the sterling sources, 
second!), what propoilion should be 
provided from the dollar sources and 
thudly when British and United Stales 
manufacturing resources are complementary 
— arbat pr poition can be best provided 
under a tuangular arrangement. Much has 
been said about the nature of capital 
goods that are urgently required by India 
for rcstorauon of her war shattered machinery 
an! for a well planned industrial develop 
ment In the light of Indian's demand 


voiced forth from time to time by India s 
industrialists and economists, Britain should 
be able to tell what type of capital goods 
she will be able to export under,, the 
arrangements Economically, the possibility 
of India’s importing some consumers goods 
should not be absolutely ruled out as m the 
interest ot the country's industrial progress 
we ought not to concentrate wholly and 
solely or exclusively oil merely importing 
capital goods That was the mistake which 
Russia committed and for which its people 
paid severe penalties Moreover, as already 
pointed out in case India desires to have 
a full repayment of her credit she must 
be ready to accept all what her debtor 
can offer This however, does not mean 
importation of that kind of consumers goods 
which will militate against the existing 
industrial capacity of the country In l h* 
connection it may be noted that since 
other sterling creditors will also like to 
have their debts repaid as early as possible 
by means of export to them, India should 
not rely too much on Britain’s exports 
which, even if they are well bultiessed 
by other sources mentioned 'ibove, 
not be able to meet the liabilities of 
repayments each year She should * s k 

Britain to lepay yearly at least £ 100 Millwft 
in dollars for a period oT five or six 
jears to enable her to import some much 
needed industnal machinery from Amen*-* 
and othvr hard currency countries I* or 
this purpose Britain can utilize not only 
her assets In USA (which according 
Dr Harry Whitens testimony before the 
American Senate Banking Committee amount 
to 3 500 Million dollars) hut also draw 
upon the Bretton Woods Fund 
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We have briefly discussed the economic 
aspect ol Indian sterling interest vis a vis 
Britain so that, in any forthcoming negoti- 
ations, India’s claim for repayment is no 
linger postponed or trifled with While 
British policy about sterling balances is 
simply in a vacuum India’s attitude is 
clear , namely, firstly she wants negotiations 
as early as possible , and, secondly, she 
wants no negotiations for scaling them 


down, Since sterling debt forms the 
most important asset for the future 
development of the country its payment 
should be regarded by Britain a? one of 
her sacred obligations We have shown 
that Britain has power to pay and if 
she willingly proceeds to negotiate payment 
India will receive with gratitude the 
money which she has earned with untold 
privations 


Nationalisation of Transport in Great Britain 

By Mr G S KHOSLA, ma 


S OON after the Labour Government came 
into power in Great Britain, it made 
the important announcement that it was going 
to nationalise the country’s major public 
utility undeitakings, vis, railways, long 
distance road hauliers, canals, docks and 
harbours This announcement should have 
brought to an end an age old controversy 
but like the temporary signs of revival in 
a dying man there is a new spurt of 
argument and healed debate over " Private 
Enterprise” terms "Nationalisation’ 

As these two phrases and several other 
allied terms are often used in a loose 
fashion, it will be worth while to clarify 
their meaning In November, 1945, "The 
Railway Stockholder” published an interesting 
article in the course of which its author, 
Mr Richard Thomas, attempts to define 
"Nationalisation "Public Ownership, 

M Socialisation,” and "Private Enterprise 
Putting the last first, “ Private Enterprise 
presents the least difticulties It implies 
the activity of a group (or groups) of 
persons who band together financially to 
promote some trade or industry from 


which to gain a return from the 
money they invest in it. " Nationalisation ” 
implies that an industry or service 
becomes the property of tbe nation which 
undertakes its administration as a Depart- 
ment of State “ Public Ownership r ' 
implies ownership by the general 

public, but beyond that point nothing 
about it seems to be settled " Socialisation ” 
hitherto undefined, would appear to be tbe 
same as ‘'Nationalisation" To illustrate the 
meaning of these terms, a good example 
of complete * Nationalisation” m this' 
country is the Indian Posts and Telegraph 
Department, being entirely state owned and 
operated The Railways m India, at any 
.rate the bulk of them, are also state owned 
and operated, but the fact of their having 
separate accounts and not being financed 
from the general State funds does not 
qualify them as an example of perfect 
" Nationalisation ” 

In spite of tl le railways m India being 
stale owned and state-controlled, the develop 
ment in Great Bntam are 'of m0Te , han 
academic interest to us, because rt ,s bf . 
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now amply clear that the shape .which the 
state organisation for the management of 
transport undertakings m Great Britain is 
going to take, will be materially different 
from the arrangements here This organi 
sation may influence the proposals in 
regard to the constitution of a Federal 
Railway Authority contained in the 
Government of India Act 1935 Again, the 
steps which are likely to oe taken in Great 
Britan towards the co ordination of inland 
^tiansport as a preliminary to nationalisation 
are bound to be of immense value and 
interest to us in this country where 
opinion on the Government of India s 
tail road co-ordination policy is so 
divided 

State control over Brit sh Railways is 
not a new thing During war time the 
mam line Railway Companies largely 
suuendered their authority to Government 
who exercised detailed supervision over 
the working of the railways In World 
War I, the principal railways accepted the 
position of working agencies while His 
Majesty s Governmert guaranteed to them 
their net pre war income and made use of 
their services for the purpose of conducting 
the war Daring World War II, U, e 

Government of the four mam line Railway 
Companies and the London Passenger 
Transport Board entered into an agreement 
according to which the Government made 
to the controlled undertakings a A\ed 
annual payment m exchange for unfettered 
control over their day to day working This 
was "Nationalisation 1 but m a form 
slightly different from the ordinary conception 
of ‘nationalisation’ While companies 
accepted it in wattune, they are determined 


to resist it tooth and nail under Conditions 
of peace 

Let us turn over the pages of the British 
Press to see for ourselves some of the 
highlights of the controversy We are 
familiar with a common method rf imparting 
instructions in the form of do’s and donts 
The Conservative (and Unionist) Party of 
Great Britain, has relied on a similar 
technique for the propagation of their 
opposition to the Government's 'national! 
sation' plans In a recent issue of the 
Ne Re,.tra, which describes itself as 
The "First British" Nr vs Magazine the 
Party has declared that ‘ Nationalisation 
means — 

Moro red tap© t 

More bureaucrat * 

More playing for safety 

More dclaja in getting tUeiMons taken 

Moro intrus ons of party politics into industry 

More temptations to pol ticiana tobiyvotoa 

More lenmnls on all of us to make up losses 

More monopolies 

Lei9 efl c ency 

Less freedom 

Less collective bargaining 

Lets roadinoos to try now ways 

Los3 encouragement of personal initiative 

I C63 chance of good wages and promotion 

Less mcentuo to n\oid wasto and extravagance 

Less protection for tho consumer 

The frantic and nervous propaganda has 
a family likeness to the opposition that was 
raised against the construction of railways 
in Great Britain 120 years ago At that 
time many vested interests were threatened 
by the coming of railways such as the 
interests of Land owners, of Stockholders 
of Coaching Companies and also of Canal 
and Turnpike interests just as the interests 
of the Stockholders of Railway Companies 
are threatened now The late Sir George 
Findlay, who was General Manager of the 
London & North Western Railway, thus 
described the opposition 
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"Every weapon that the prejudice and narrow 
Bimdedoesa of the many or the alarmed avarice of 
the few whoso interests wore throatenod by the 
impenlitift change, could devise waa brought to 
Lear without scruple, o\ en to tho length of personal 
abuse and calumny levelled agamat tho promoters 
T> o most absurd statements were gravely put 
forward and behoved in , tho smoko of tbo engines 
would kill tho birds, cattle would bo terrified, and 
cow# would cease to give their milk the spark# 
from tho engine would sot firo to tho house# and 
manufactories on the *hno of route , tho raco of 
horses would become extinct, and many other 
direful consoqucnce3 would ensue, amidot which 
the absolute ruin of the country would shrink to 
the insignificance of a detail 1 The first sure eys 
had to bo nccomplishad in many causes by stealth 
and wore in more cases, resisted to the extent 
of tho employment of armed force ' 

The above is the method of approach of 
Ibe politician The Railway Companies and 
the road haulier have naturally struck a 
less ostentatious and more business like 
line They feared that the effect on the 
future commercial and industrial life of 
the country of preoccupation of this kind 
by the Government at this time may be 
adverse The road hauliers, have been 
more vocal in their protests against 
nationalisation than railway companies The 
Road Haulage Association and the British 
Road Federation, Ltd , have prepared a 
case against the government scheme The 
Industry maintains that there is no case 
fot the nationalisation of an Industry which 
is not a monopoly, is efficiently conducted, 
has excellent relations with its labour, 
gi\es its customers a square deal, is already 
largely controlled by Government regulations, 
and does not requite a subsidy from public 
funds for its futther development The 
standard of road haulage operation under 
the Government, wartime, did not, it is 
pointed out, begin to compete with the 
efficiency of the haulier owned organisations 
it took over, either in general efficiency, 
Retailed control, speedy movement, return 
loads, or flexibility 
33 


The Government have so far published 
plans for the nationalisation of coal 
industry, air service and the Bank of 
England Of these, the plans for the Bank 
of England are widely known, but not so 
for the other two For coal industry, the 
Government has set up a National Coal 
Board of nine persons which is to have 
complete operational freedom for the 
day to day control of the industry, Some 
850 colliery undertakings are to be taken 
over, and a compensation tribunal will 
assess the value of the coal assets The 
compensation payable is to be ascertained 
separately in respect of the assets of the 
coal industry as defined for the purpose 
of the district wages ascertainments regulating 
wages, and all other assets transferred to 
the Board 

For the air services, the government have 
set up a number of corporations “ Each 
of the proposed corporations would be 
managed by its own board and its capital 
will be provided entirely by the Government " 
The Minister of Civil Aviation is to make 
all appointments to the boards , the pubho 
will be able to make representations 
concerning fares, rates and adequacy of 
services International agreement will be 
sought to eliminate all forms of subsidy. 
It is recognised, however that some measure 
of State aid may be necessary to support 
essential but unreosunerative services, 
assistance will be by way of deficiency 
grants After the initial period, assistance 
from the Exchequer will be by a system 
of agreed estimates of costs and revenues 
subject to annual review Transport air 
fields are required to be acquired and 
managed by the Ministry on the grounds 
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that many air fields developed during the 
war have been developed at the expense 
of public funds , that the present and projec 
ted types of air craft involve heavy outlay 
on air fields, and that “ the revenue from 
landing fees would in most cases be 
insufficient to meet outgoings and State 
aid would be necessary 

It is expected that the organisation for 
railways and the long distance road hauliers 
will be on the same line as those for the 
coal industry and air services This was 
clearly indicated by Mr Heibert Morrison 
in a recent speech in Canada in the course 
of which he said that the British Government 
would not follow a precise model In 
general the nationalised industries would 
not be managed by State departments or 
civil servants Public corporaUons would 
be set up in charge of boards composed 
oi men, appointed because they are qualified 
to do a technical job with efficiency, imagi 
nation and enterprise in the public interest 
The general basis of selection would be 
t n the lines of the Coal Bill The Govern- 
ments reasons for nationalisation are well 
known the chief among these being that 
they have a mandate from the ovetwhelming 
majority of the electorate that the country s 
major industries should be owned and 
managed by the state The altitude of the 
Government was ably summed up by 
Mr E S Shatpnell Smith in a lecture 
delivered recently to the Institute of 
Transport This attitude had four main 
underlying principles First the national 
stability of railways was of primary 
national importance , secondly regulations 
and taxation affecting road transport must 
c inform to the first principle, but equally 


to the national interest , that voluntary steps 
to consolidate road transport interests must 
be hastened by direction, and that an early 
limit must be set to voluntary efforts to 
coordinate alternative means of, and facilities 
for inland transport Another important 
consideration, which could be added to 
these is, that free private enterprise, under 
the capitalistic system tends sooner or later, 
to develop into combines, closed to new 
entrants , and these are usually woihed for 
the benefit of a few at the expense of the 
many This danger can be avoided under 
ownership and management by a democratic 
state The position, therefore, bods down 
to Nationalisation or Monoply 

beauty in all things 

DV 

Mr MICHAEL DERARCHC 


The pootry of earth is never dead 
Though sprmg by austere winter husbanded 
Lice loveless m a dark and narrow bed 
O not alone m sumzuor a serenade 
Of nightingales or autumn a rich brocade 
Of bronzo and crimson is the magic made 
Uoauty abides in more than daffodils 
Speaks in the hollow sohtudo that fills 
Tho silence of tho everlasting hills 
And In cs in sill or ram and luminous mbt 
Investing streets tho centuxioa have lasso t 
Old, droam drenched alroots with Boauty* 
ou diarist 

Andover where dead lovers feothavolrod 
" 1 o walked tho ways of oarth with heav eo sboJ 
Echooa Ibe namo of lov o, the namo of Go I 

John O Lon ton 


Capitalistic Vs. Gandhian Method of Production 

By Mr A V KRISHNAMURTHY, M a , 


T »HE essential features of the Capitalistic 
system are stated by G D, H Cole 
as follows — " Its distinguishing features 
are, first and foremost, the direction of 
productive effort by large scale business 
organisations, owned by a multitude of 
private ind viduals the vast mass of whom 
play no part at all in the active conduct 
of the enterprise in which their money is 
invested , add, secondly, the existance of 
a huge class of labourers who work for a 
wage or salary and have, as such, no part 
in the ownership either of the instruments 
with which they work, or of the goods 
which they help to produce This divorce 
between the functions of labour and 
ownership is the most characteristic mark 
of the modern capitalistic organisation 
The typical form of capitalistic structure 
in modern business is the joint slock 
Company in which usually many share 
holders contribute to provide capital for 
the carrying on of an enterprise employing 
wage labour In modern capitalistic method 
of production there is not only divorcity 
between labour and ownership but also 
between management and ownership The 
manager of* modern business is not an 
owner, but an employee 

The share holder in modern industry 
holds shares in a large number of business 
undertakings so that he can avoid the risks 
of bustuess Hu is, therefore, not able to 
take active part in the detailed woiking of 
the firm Although the ownership of the 
Industry tends to be widely diffused, its 
Control therefore, tends to be closely 
concentrated 


Another feature of modem capitalistic 
method of productions is the tendency for 
the different firms to come under a single 
control "There is further concentration 
through the method of interlocking directo 
rates, which often link up several big 
companies into a group following common 
policy , and there are holding companies , 
whose sole function is to unify the policy 
and pool the profits of a number of nominally 
separate businesses under their control 
Concerns of this sort shade off into trusts, 
combines cartels and other forms of trading 
associations covering an even wider field 
and bringing about varying degrees of 
unification over whole trades or classes of 
production ’ 

The worker in a capitalistic industry has 
no powers or rights in the conduct of 
industry Even an organised Trade Union 
helps the worker only to have a negative 
authority a power to veto or hamper the 
policy of the management 

The mam motive of modern business 
organised on capitalistic method is profit, 
and not the satisfaction of the wants of 
the consumer 1 Wants which cannot clothe 
themselves in money are left undeducted 
and unsatisfied, and the luxurious fancies 
of the rich exert a stronger pull on the 
productive resources of the community than 
the stark needs of the poor ’ There is 
lot of waste m advertisements which are 
organised to expand sales 

It is also to be pointed out m this 
connection that a lot of social disadvan- 
tages have arisen on account of factoly 
system of production Although there are 
the advantages of the division of labour 
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large scale production, it has certainly 
deterred social and spiritual progress There 
is further lack of variety in work The 
workers are made to follow a ceaseless 
repetition of more or less monotonous and 
soul destroying job “The latest and the 
most logical extention of the factory 
system Scientific Management— aims avo- 
wedly at taking from the workmer the 
last vestiges of responsibility for and 
control over hts work” 

The capitalistic method of production 

thus concentrates the .control in a few 
hands , Gandhi&n method on the other 

hand tends to decentralise control ‘ The 
centre of power is now in New Delhi or 
in Calcutta and Bombay I would have it 
distributed among the seven nundred 

thousand villages of India, says Gandhiji 
The capitalistic method of production 

presupposes the availability gf plenty of 
accumulated capital, and it adopts labour 
saving devices But the Gandhian method 
ys based on the fact that, in India, there is 
plenty of labour, but scarcity of V capital 
The system, therefore, “advocates methods 
of production which involve little or no 
capital, and lor which raw materials and a 
ready local market for finished products 
are easily available 1 
Unlike the capitalistic method which aims 
at concentrating wealth in the hands of tne 
few, the Gandhian method aims at distributing 
wealth among the masses In capitalist 
under which prices „re sought to be low 
so that profits may be high the least expense 
is on labour, while the bulk is for overhead 
charges, sale organisations and materials But 
a great pait of the money spent on the 
cottage industry goes towards payment of 


wages High prices of cottage industries 
thus tend to distribute the national wealth 
on an equitable basis and thereby contribute 
largely to the welfare of the people , 
The Capitalistic method seeks to keep the 
results of experiments as secrets, whereas 
the Gandhian scheme strives to disseminate 
such knowledge to the producers by means 
of exhibitions 

In a planned" economy for India, the 
relative merits of the capitalistic method 
and the Gandhian method of production 
are to be properly weighed, and which ever 
is best suited for the country should be 
adopted Wnen the other countries are^ 
following the capitalistic method which 
produces goods by leaps and bounds, Indn 
cannot afford to follow a method which 
cannot cope up with the competition of 
tlie foreigner At the same time the bitter 
experiences of the western people who 
embarked on capitalisim should not be 
lost sight of 

The latest developments in the source of 
power have paved the way for dcccntrah 
sation of industries Hydro electric power, 
which can easily be spread throughout 
the length aiki breath of the country, can 
be made available at the doors of the 
villager Small machines driven by electric 
power can now compete on terms of equal 
efliciency with the big plant and the giant 
factory The advantages of large scale 
production can also be achieved through- 
industrial co operation This shows that the 
Gandhian Scheme, which is based on the 
social, cultural, and economic background 
of the country, can be adopted to our best 
advantage 



LIFE LM OUR SCHOOLS 

BY Mr JAGESHWAR NIGAM 


L IFC iq our schools in India is so bad 

that it requires a thorough change > 
and the sooner it is introduced the better 
it is for the future of India The whole 
system of education is defective as it forces 
on our children things which are neither 
interesting nor valuable. The result is that 
they unnecessarily load the little mind with 
a burden which the poor child finds too 
much for him to carry And then with 
out making him interested in his little 
World, which a school should be for every 
child, the educational curriculum and the 
unhomely surroundings bore him like 
anything and thus he loses all taste for real 
knowledge He goes to the school not 
because he gets there a gay atmosphere or 
that he wants to gain knowledge but 

because he is told by his parents 
that if ho does not get educated 

he will practically starve This has the 
worst influence on the mind of the child 
since ho feels that he is doing this hard 
business only to make his both ends meet 
So this education is fast making tens of 
thousands of our youngraen poor clerks who 
lose all charm for their life and waste their 
genius in the dirty atmosphere at their 
desks 

The thing that has the most pernicious 
Influence on the mind of the child and 
which as a matter of fict makes him dull 
is that he is forced to Uarn a foreign 
language on the first day of his school 
life When a child goes to the school he 
b*gms to learn it not knowing why this 
Worship is' forced on him He goes on 
reading these sermons daily and regularly 
and becomes a daily church goer, till he 


attains a young age when ibis labour and 
worship tires him without favour and fastens 
him to a poor and cheap employment and 
in most cases not even this He is down 
tools though he worked unceasingly, attended 
the prayers daily and gave his all to the 
noble cause of higher studies How funny 
and foolish is this worship ? With what 
ambitions we flock about to learn this 
foreign language as if it were our own We 
are forced to love this language, we are 
asked to be loyal to it and throw our own 
like an old shoe — a shoe which took all 
hits over its toe and all thorns — under its 
heels without and saved the feet from all 
damage 

When the foreign medium of instruction 
holds true, the medium of expression must 
be the same and so in our daily life we 
see that we suffer for want of thought and 
expression The longer we are taught to 
give our all to a foreign language the weaker 
would be our powers of expression and 
judgment The manner in which we talk, 
the way m which wc look at the things 
and even the mode of our living are greatly 
affected by this Our art, our literature, 
and our civilization have .none the less been 
suffered This is a great damage to the 
country A country which was proud of 
her art and h<.r culture, which contributed 
generously to the world civilization and 
learning and which was a ceutre of all 
things beautiful and lovely, has lost all her 
past glory and chivalry and every thing 
that she could rightly boast of 
Now consider the educational curriculum 
Jbe choice of boobs sod the various 
courses prescribed ,n our schools do not 
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sufliciently. contribute to the. formation of 
the national character in our students The 
books on history and geography do not tell 
our children of our glorious past and the 
resources of our country They only tell 
them the accounts of things and events 
which are dead and gone and that too in 
the most uninteresting manner The know 
ledge of civics economics and other social 
sciences is nil up to the High School 
standard, with the result that things of 
general lnowledge are beyond them and 
they can hardly think in terms of nationa 
hsm and internationalism And then to 
complete the tragedy their teachers insist 
on cramming and they instruct their 
students to reproduce to the letter every 
thing that they read To illustrate I refer 
to 'Our India by Sjt Minoo Masam 
Such books as this and others which speak 
of our glorious men and women and luckily 
their number is not small, can make our 
outlook broad and our education national 
liberal This I feel to be highly valuable 
The education which does not make our 
young men national — minded is useless and 
the sooner there is an end of n the better 

Next in our schools we lack the healthy 
homely atmosphere The school should be 
a second home for the children and they 
should not feel as if they were in a prison 
Our schools are many rooms erected one 
after another without a single picture on 
the walls The walls are all coloured 
white but in most cases they an. dirty 
„ Th^ furniture is old and mostly second 
hand, and the seating arrangement is most 
untidy Things go because they have to 


get going There is no life It is 
monotonous Students are never taught to 
make their rj tt ss rooms look decent, dean 
and tidy The pictures and diagrams which 
can make the class rooms beautiful and 
decent are never dr twn by students or 
teachers Flowers and gardens are rarefy 
seen in our schools The best decoration 
can be by flowers and we can get plenty 
of them in India Flowers are Gods 
greatest gift to man but if we can make a 
good use of them, they can make our hfe 
worth living The education of Nature of 
which Wordsworth spoke so much, can 
easily be given in India if our teachers 
take their students for nature study in the 
country side Nature study gardens should 
be a feature of every school m India and 
the students should be given precise 
knowledge in gardening and fruit growing 
Fortunately our schools have big compounds 
and we can easily turn them into beautiful 
gardens Gardening is a healthy exercise 
and is as good for girls as for boys 
Then our schools must encourage excur 
sions and holidaying along with their 
teachers This would ot course help them 
a lot in learning many things by themselves 
and this will make their life really happy 
Finally our education is not self sufficient 
It is much too expensive and is not Within 
the reach of an average man India i* 
poor and so it 13 all the more necessaiy 
that education here should be as cheap » s 
possible The state must come to the 
rescue of the poor and must see that they 
are not left illiterate only because they are 
born poor 


WOMAN IN THE SOVIET UNION 

By WAHIDA AZIZ 


Soviet Power has effected a radical 
* change in the status of women They 
have not only gamed political but also 
economic equality It has opened up to 
them all professions and all trades and at 
the same time has guaranteed them an 
equal wage — the same pay as men for the 
same work when Lenin issued the slogan 
‘ Every kitchen maid must learn to 
govern the state it became one of the 
most urgent tasks of the Soviets to draw 
into political life all — even the most back 
ward- of the vast masses of women 

Work in the government departments 
woik m institutes and business organisations 
work on the fields and in industrial enter 
prises, work everywhere became the 
universal school in which the new Soviet 
woman was educated She began to feel herself 
la every respect a full and equal member 
of society Since the days of storm and 
stress a new generation of women moulded 
by the pattern of their patriotic predecessors 
has come into being — a generation which 
IS now waging a heroic struggle against 
all invaders 

UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 
Active participation in public admims 
trative wotk is only one of the countless 
forms tn which the new social and political 
activity of Soviet women finds expression 
The trade unions which occupy a position 
of tremendous importance in the political life 
of the country include about 10 000 000 
women among their members 

The Tapid growth of collective farming 
has provided women with unlimited oppor 
tunnies for developing their executive and 
organisational abilities Tens of thousands 


of women have taken over the leadership 
of collective farms and of collective faim 
brigades and work teams 

The gates of the world of labour have 
likewise been flung open to women and 
they have been quick to avail themselves 
of their new opportunities of their political 
achievements and of the general trinsfor 
mation of their mode of life Speaking of 
the necessity of drawing the entire people 
both men and women, Lemn declared 
‘This work begun by the Soviets can be 
advanced only when instead qf hundreds 
of women we have millions and millions 
of women all over Russia taking part in it 
VARIOUS INSTITUTIONS 
As a result of the gigantic growth of indus~ 
try and agriculture more that 30000000, 
women it is estimated, are taking p*rt in 
the work of budding up the Soviet state 
According to the law at present m force 
the 8 hour working day is established^ 
throughout the country Every year wombs-* 
as well as men receive a fortnight’s vacation 
with pay If a woman is prevented from 
going to work by illness accident or the 
necessity of looking after some sick member 
of her family she receives compensation 
from the social insurance funds 

In common with all working people 
women are entitled to every form of free 
medical assistance provided by an ""ample 
network of dispensaries clinics and hospitals* 
general and special sanatonums and 
convalescent homes Mnch care is given to 
the question of maternity m the Souet 
Union All working women are entitled 
to special vacations during childbirth Soviet 
law forbids the dismissal of weak women 
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The Ut« Bhulabhai Deni 

O NLY last* month vve had to mourn the 
death of the Rt Hon Sastn Yet 
another patriot and great Parliamentarian 
ha3 passed away in the death of 
Mr Bholabhai Desai Alike by training 
and equipment Bhulabhai towered over all 
his colleagues in his flair for tackling legal 
and constitutional issues 111 health 
prevented him Irom making bis invaluable 
contribution to the tripaitite talks now 
going on at_ Simla And now death 
closes a career of remarkable brilliance and 
devotion to the cause of the country 

* It «m tl o heroiam and travail of Bardoli tliat 
brought to public lifo man likeShn Bhulabhai Desai 
*a d QanUhiji on hearing tho sad news ‘ He rn ght 
otl eraiia have remained a diatinguul ed Government 
aervant and ondod bis career aa a Judgo of tha 
Bombay High Court Ho reached tho height# of 
fams when hi# forensic talents resulted m tho release 
of the 1NA pnaonora 

Indeed Bhulabhai’s versatility and the 
quiet and unobstrusivc way he did his bit 
for the country have endeared him to all 
ranks Bhulabhai made a great name for 
himself as leader of t e Bombay Bar , but it 
was soon to be eclipsed by his brilliant 
debut in the Central Legislature It was 
meltable that he should succeed to the leader 
ship of the Assembly after Pandit Motilal s 
death * and he fully sustained the tradition 
by his eloquence and sagacity As a member 
of the working Committee he shared the 
trials and tribulations of leading Congressmen 
But on his release he set about the delicate 
task of negotiations with courage and 
earnestness to which C R rightly attributes 
the present more hopeful posture of affair 0 . 

HUai ent and modeat work relieved political tension 
and brought about a great chan go in tha atmosphere 
Iwt year an l mads posaibla what is now going on and 
all tha hopes and expoclat ons associated with it 

34 


For a time he was out of the lime light but 
his hour struck when the government launched 
the I N A trials and Congress decided to 
summon Bhulabhai to defend the accused in 
the first Court Martial His defence of the 
I N A officers was the dazzling climax of his 
legal career, demonstrating his deep grasp 
or law, his lucidity of exposition, and his 
impressive advocacy which evoked the 
admiration of the entire nation As Major 
Gen Shah Nawaz truly observed 
“ After tho surrender of tho Azad Hind Four there 
was a penod when everything looked dark for ua Wo 
were m danger of being condemned by our country 
men and by the wor! I at largo for being Japanese 
puppets It was at this tiroo that Mr Bhulabhai 
Deaoi stood up and defended tho honour of India and 
the honour of Isetaji Subliss Bose Mr Desai a was 
a life in which he lived for India and died for India 
Indeed Bhulabhai’s final arguments in 
the I N A Court Martul in respect of 
the rights of subject peoples constitute a 
document of profoundest value m the 
development of political thought 

Tha Viceroy’s Council 

As we go to press comes this welcome 
announcement 

The Msmbers of the Exooutue Council mclud 
mg His Excellency the Commander in Chief liave 
placed their respective portfolios at the disposal 
of Ilia Majesty tho King and of Hia Excellency 
tho Viceroy in order to facilitate tho arrangements 
wh ch tho Cabinet Mission and the Vicoroy nr* 
seeking to make 

We are told that the announcement 
about the Executive Council does not 
mean immediate resignation of the members 
They have been asked and have agreed to 
continue in charge of their portfolios 
for the time being, but will be ready to 
leave as soon as a new Council is announced 
Even so the announcement is doubly 
welcome as it gives certain indication of 
the success of the move for an interim 
Government at the centre, to which the 
country has been looking forward as the 
first step in resolving the deadlock that 
has persisted far too long We hope 
this first step will lead to the success of 
the British Cabinet’s mission in India We 
await the outcome of the Simla negotia 
lions with keen interest 9 
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Railwaymen t Strike Notice 

The General Council of the All India 
Railwaymen’s Federation, representing a 
million Railway workers throughout India, 
have decided after a secret a'l India ballet, to 
give the Government of India notice on June 1 
that Railwaymen on all Indian Railways, 
including those of the Indian States, will 
go on strike on June 27, unless their demands 
are conceded by that date 
The Council which met in Bombay has 
appointed a Committee of Action, consisting 
of sixteen members to draw up a strike 
programme, if a strike became inevitable 
The strike ballots on the different Railways 
have demonstrated the readiness of over 90 p c 
o( Railway workers to go on strcke when the 
call comes So the threat of strike is no blog 
but a grim reality with which the country will 
be faced if government do not rise to the 
occasion and set things right 

Now the grievances of the Railwaymen 
have been before the public for a long 
time past and the Railway Board does not 
seem to have acted either promptly or 
fairly Nor has government’s intervention 
in the matter been either timely or adequate 
The demands of the Railwaymen in^ respect 
of revision of wages, retrenchment Tdequate 
dearness allowance leave rules' and hours of 
work are by no means inordinate Their 
services always essential, have been 
particularly so, during the stress of war time 
Government, in recognising their validity, 
should have faced the situation squarely and 
done the right thing by them Instead they 
have merely relerred certain minor items 
to an Adjudicator Railwaymen, advised 
by the Congress President and others, have 
refrained from any piecipitate action It 


is up to the Government to widen the 
terras of the Adjudicator and satisfy the 
workers that their grievances will receive 
just consideration Apart from anything 
else the utmost vigilance is needed u> 
maintaining transport facilities during the 
food crisis in the coming months 
Government should therefore act smftlj 
and justly to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of the Railwaymen’s claims 

The t H. k Trial! 

We welcome Government's decision to 
drop the I N A trials Indeed they 
should not have launched on the 
wasteful and protracted trials at all In 
the very first trials the late Ur B{iulabbai 
had knocked the bottom out of the 
charge of treason The defence arguments 
and the evidence in their support made it 
plain that the officers and men alike were 
moved by patriotic motives It is possible 
to hold the view that they were ill advised 
in having any truck with the enemy 9°* 
the extenuating circumstances were strong 
in their favour Whatever the original 
charges, conditions m the country no 
longer warrant the continuance of the 
trials And Government have done well 
to drop them 

Now that the trials have been dropped, 
Government should not spoil the grace 
ot their action by continued pm pricks on 
the released men There is no meaning 
in releasing them only to be baited by 
the Secret Police It is hoped that their 
release will mean t«» them the enjoyment 
of full freedom and the rights of free 
citizenship without molestation from the 
subordinate executive 
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The South African Delegation 
The public ol Madras, in meeting 
assembled under the presidentship of the 
Mayor, extended a hearty welcome to 
Mr Christopher and Mr Natdoo, members 
of the South African Delegation who are 
now in this country m connection with 
their fight with the Union Government for 
the rights of our countrypien over there 
The meeting made it plain, if proofs were 
necessary, that there is no Indian to day 
who does not fully sympathise with the 
position of our countrymen in South Africa 
For over half a century, South 
African Indians have been fighting for 
the elementary rights of citizenship It 
is nothing but a tragedy that the treatment 
of Indians by the whites In South Africa 
which was justly described years ago as 
an Imperial scandal should now culminate 
m a legislation calculated to harass ruin 
and finally drive them out of South Africa 
The Ghetto Bill has now passed all stages 
in the Union Legislature and no doubt 
will be rushed through the Senate with 
official backing in spite of Senator, 
^BAsner's warning Our protests and what 
little we could do by way of retaliation 
have had no e fleet on South African 
intransigence F M Smuts continues 
to indulge in high sounding platitudes 
at Imperial and International gatherings 
but he has not lifted his little finger 
in defence of justice or fairplay in 
his own country The delegation insists 

on exhausting all constitutional methods 
and is even prepared to break relations 
with Sonth ^ Africa, if it comes to that 
Now, whatever they may decide to do, 
our Countrymen in South Africa may rest 
assured of our fullest backing 


Tha Hew Congress President 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been elected 
President of the next annual session of the 
Indian National Congress, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Acharya Kripalam having withdrawn 
from the contest 

Thrice President of the Congress, Pandit 
Nehru is the first to be honoured with a 


fourth term He occupied the Congress 
gadi first in 1929, then in 1936 and again in 
1937 

It is no light responsibility that Pandit 
Nehru is shouldering. Tor Maulana Azad 
has, during his unprecedentedly long and 
strenuous term set a standard of statesman- 
ship which it is difficult to surpass During 
his hectic period of office he has weathered 
many a storm with a patience and dignity, 
with such energy and patriotic zeal that 
might well baffle other leaders The 
Maulana’ s choice which has been endorsed 
by the Congress could not have fallen on a 
worthier or more deserving colleague 
The Sind Debacle 


there is something radically wrong with 
Sind politics This new province cut out 
of Bombay, has never had a stable 
government for an^ appreciable length of 
time But that is not the worst 

Personal intrigue and shameful deals have 
marked the fortunes of most of its Ministries 
What is one to think of the action of 
Mir Bundehah Khan, the rebel and one 
time renegade of the Muslim League who 
has changed sides more often than his 
shirts He supported the Coalition to 

defeat the League ministry A' few hours 
later he was wooed and won by Sir 
Ghulam Hidayatullah and made a fifth 
member of the Cabinet and the Governor 
was a party to this outrageous procedure 
Was there ever such a farce played any 
where m the world ? Such adventurers 
seem to thrive in the desert |od of Sind 1 
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Hr. fcttlea on Importanca of UKO 

T HE political and economic problems 
which afflict the world could not be 
solved by any one country, but only by the 
co operation of all, the British Prime Minister, 
Mr Clement Attlee, told a May Day Rally 
oi the Labour Party in Loudon 
“We believe every nation must work 
out its own salvation, 1 ' said Mr Attlee, 
adding that the Government’s aim was to 
establish conditions in Europe so that 
every country could decide on its own 
form of Government. 

“I am profoundly convinced that only 
through the full development of the United 
Nations Organisation and the real acceptance 
of the objectives and principles set out in its 
Charter can we avoid another world war ‘ 
The Prime Minister also stressed the 
need for the economic well being of all 
and reiterated the socialist principle of 
' Brolheihood of Man ’* 

British Policy m Egypt 

By a majority of 169, the House of 
Commons endorsed the British Govern- 
ments proposal to withdraw all its 
armed forces from Egypt as a preliminary to 
further negotiations for revision of the 
Anglo Egyptian Treaty after a debate on 
Mr Attlee’s statement made earlier 

The announcement by Mr Clement Attlee, 
the British Prime Minister, of the Government s 
plan for withdrawal provoked a vigorous 
reaction from the Conservative Opposition 
in the House of Commons For the first 
time in the life of the present Parliament, 
the Opposition succeeded in moving an 
adjournment on a “definite matter of urgent 
public Importance." 


Irial of Jipanesa War Lord* 

27 Japanese war leaders were tried on 
charges of war crimes by the seven Judges 
of the International Tribunal at Tokyo on 
May 6 All the 27 defendants pleaded not 
guilty to the charges that they had plunged 
Asia into war. General Tojo, the Premier 
at the time of Pearl Harbour and one of 
the accused, said in a clear voice “ On 
all counts, I plead not guilty" Most of 
the others simply said " not guilty , as 
their names were called 
After taking the pleas, 

Tribunal set June 3 as 
beginning of the trial 


the War Crimes 
the date for the 


Italian Reparation! 

The Four-Power Foreign Ministers meeting 
in Pans have again failed to reach agree- 
ment on Italian reparations, one of the 
most important stumbling blocks in the 
entire discussions 

“All the four ministers are understood 
to have agreed that the armistice terms 
with Italy should be revised as soon a* 
possible but when the terms of the Italian 
reparations came up a deadlock was reached* 
on the Russian claims for £75 00^,000 from 
Italy The Soviet Foreign Minister* 
M Molotov, repeated his demand for this 
sum, making it clear that this was the 
minimum demand for compensation for 
Yugoslavia and Greece and damages m 

south Russia " 


Italian King Abdicatta 

King Victor Emmanuel signed his abdt* 
cation at midday, on May 9 

The King and his Queen boarded an Italian 
erniser in Naples hatbour and left Italy the 
same night escorted by two destroyers 
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Paltilin* Comrailtea Report 

The Anglo American CommiUee on 
Palestine issued a unanimous report 
recommending that 100000 Jews be 
permitted to enter Palestine this year if 
possibly that the Government of Palestine 
be continued under the present mandate 
until a Trusteeship agreement is executed 
under the United Nations and that the 
existing land transfer regulations be replaced 
by others based on the policy of freedom 
m the sale, lease or use of land irrespective 
of race, community or Creed 

The Committee declared that Palestine 
must eventually become a State which 
guards the rights and interests of Muslims, 
Jews and Christians alike 

The mandatory or trustee it said should 
proclaim the principle that Arab Economic 
Education .^and Political Advancement in 
Palestine is of equal importance with that 
of the Jews 

Until the Trusteeship agreement has 
been made, Palestine should be administered 
according to the Mandate which "declares 
that ' the administration of Palestine while 
ensuring the rights and position of other 
sections of the population are not prepared 
shall facilitate Jewish immigration under 
suitable conditions 

The repott runs to many thousands of 
words of which the recommendations alone 
total* nearly 5 000 and covers the historical 
past, the present and the future possibilities 
of Palestine 


Arab Reaction to Palestine Report 

Tension in the ‘ Arab world is increa 
sing A demand that the recommendations 
of the Anglo American Committee on 
Palestine be abandoned and a threat that 
- all Arabs in Palestine will begin their war 
immediately, if their demand is not 

accepted — these, are the main features of an 
ultimatum which the Arab Higher CommiUee 
in Palestine is reported to have presented to 
the British High Commissioner 

Asked if the seven Arab States of the 
Arab league in Egypt would join the 
Arabs in Palestine, the secretary of the 
League Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha said 
that they would naturally join * But we 
have not yet reached the stage of fighting ’ 

Thi UNO Deadlock 

The abstention of the Russian delegate 
from the UNO Security Council when that 
body took up for consideration the issue of 
evacuation of Soviet forces from Persia has 
raised questions of the gravest import to the 
future of the United Nations Organisation 
M Gromyko’s absence was significantly 
ostentatious It had been proclaimed before 
hand by members of the Russian delegation 
that the Soviet representative would neither 
attend thi meeting nor submit any report 
on the withdrawal oi the Soviet forces 
Such an action on ‘he part ol a member of the 
Council is undoubtedly one of serious 
discourtesy to the Organisation It 
practically meant open flouting of the 
Councils authority, an overt repudiation pf 
Us jurisdiction over affair* Russian 
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Congress and the Masses by Dr H C 
Mookerjt The Bookhouse Calcutta 
Rs 4 

Tlus is a uselul handbook containing a 
fairly detailed account of what the Congress 
has attempted to do in the field of con 
structure woik With the increasing 
importance all nation building actiuties are 
taking on in view of the constitutional 
changes envisaged the constructive 
programme of the Congress is coming to 
have increasing importance The book 
coders the Congtess policies on the various 
aspects of the constructive programme that 
vitally touch the day to day life of the 
vast millions of the masses of India 
whose life is left untouched most of the 
time It outlines the vanous constructive 
activities of the Congress and finally what 
the Congress Ministries were able to 
accomplish during their two years tenure 
of office 


Verdict on Britain by Prof j' s Bright 
Dewans Publications, Lahore f R s 3 12 


Th s is one of the numerous replies 
that Verdict on India by Beverly Nicholas 
has called foith That usually happens 
when a whole country and people are 
libelled Mother India gave birth to a 
crop of similar replies This book is 
out such But as usually happens wuh 
replies the defence becomes as 
vulgar and cheap as the attack itself 
Irof Bright has cettainly torn down all 
his professorial balance restraint and 

dignity m writing this book It is the 
rambling incoherence of a man who 

is very angiy '■* 


Considerations on Tv. enty Five Million 
Souls oi< Tribal India and the 

Constituent Assembly J N Hazanka 
Victory Press, 5|2 Wellesley Sheet 
Calcutta Rs 2 

Dr B R Ambedkars statement that 
the Tnbals have not yet emerged from 

their period of tutelage, that educationally 

they are backward and do not deserve 
representation on the provincial and 
Central Legislatures and Cabinets, has 
drawn forth a spirited protest from 
Mr J N Hazanka It is a convincing, 
well documented pamphlet which should 
clear much of the misconception prevailing 
about the capacity’ and character of the 
tnbals to look after their owns affairs and 
their right to be adequately represented i° 
all statutory bodies 

Maiiatm \ Hans Raj Mahatma Kushal 

chand Anand Arya Pradesika Pratiridbi 

Sabha Lahore 

Among tne leaders of the Arya Samaj 
Mahatma Hans Raj is one of the foremost 
With Lajpat Ral the politician, Swann 
Shraddananda the great religious preacher 
and Mahatma Hansraj the fff eat 
educationalist the Arya Samaj made rapid 
strides in the Punjab during its 
years This life of Mahatma Hans 
written in simple Hindi, reveals to us the 
great qualities of his head and heart of 
his spirit of sacrifice, simple living and 
high thinking and the great religi° nS 
fervour and patriotism that animated his Uf* 
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Indians in South Africa By Santosh 
Kumar Chatterjee The Marwan Asso 
ciatton 160 D Chittaranjan Avenue 
Calcutta Rs 1 

The woes of Indians in South Africa 
resulting Irom rank colour prejudice of the 
ruling authorities are described very vividly 
in this readable booklet The author reviejvs 
the chequered history anjf politics of the 
country and points out the numerous 
disabilities of Indian settlers the courage 
with which Gandhijt fought for the r ghts of 
Indians and the bitterness and animosity 
of the South African Imperialist leading to 
the detestable pegging ordinance enacted 
by the Government of the Union He 
puts forward a noble plea for the abolition 
of colour bar which alone in his view can 
ensure equality and justice among the 
people 


Sayings of pRoriiET Muhammad Edited 

by Muhammad Amin The Lion Press 

Lahore 

Students of comoarative rel gion have 
found a remarkable stm lanty in the 
teachings of thu world s prophets east or 
west And the sayings of Prophet 
Mohammad have a universal application 
they are »3 useful and valuable to day as 
to the people and generation to wh ch he 
addressed Mr Amin has p eked up the 
pearls of the Prophets teachings and 
garnered them in this pocket Volume with 
admirable discretion The book is a 
praise worthy attempt to make tile wisdom 
of the Prophet more widely known to 
members of other la tin 


India’s Labour Welfare Problems 
D P Ketkar Thacker & Co Ltd 
Bombay Re 1 

Mr D P Ketkar with his ten year" 
experience as a Labour Welfare Officer 
has dealt with India s Labour Welfare 
problems in their broad outlines Problem 
of housing health medical attention 
recreation hours of woik technical training 
for woikers co operative societies and 
Labour Unions are some of the outstand 
mg problems afiect ng labour This 
pamphlet will serve as a good introduction 
for a general understanding of our 
labour problems 
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No Bridge to Heayem A No el Rv Alfred 
Wftgg A V Wopg Tl i to A. Co Bombay 
T rs.TY Taels of Terror Susl Guitn Welles 
Street Calcutta 


Picture or a Plan By M noo Mosam Illustrate I 
by C II G Moorhouso Oxforl Un vers ly 
Press Bombay 


Tub losr Wab Rupee By V 
(lad an Council of VV arid 
U a verity Irons Rombny 
Ideas iave Le s By Fotcr 
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Cur i cae Industry ik India All Ind a Manu 
facturers Assoc at on Bombay Its 0 1 
Why Sino afore Teli By Gen H aordon. 

Bo uio« Tl acker A Co Ltd Boml ay Rs 7 14 
The Dlatii op Adolf Hitler A Play in ono 
\ct By D M Borgaonkar m a Holkar 
College Iadore 


Fairy Fete By Beryl Sordan Tl actor A Co 
Ltd Bombay " 8 


Russet Goes Fishing By Robb o Barcroffc 

Tbacker t Co Ltd Bombay Rs 2 
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Sahkaradeya A Study By H B Das. 01 anto 
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British Propaganda in America By 
Kitab Mai al Allahabad Its 3 1° 


Chaman Lai 


Economics A Tool of 
Sbepbe u Kitab Mai al 


Democracy By 
Allahabad Ro j 
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DIARY ©F TIE MONTH 


0 


April 1 Cabinet Ministers meet Gandhiji 
- Sir Chatidulal Tnvedi sworn in as 
Governor of Orissa 

-April 2 Princes delegation mee‘s Cabinet 
Mission 

— Ghetto Bill passes 2nd reading in the 
S A Union Assembly 
April 3 Cabinet Mission begins talks with 
Congress 

— Hindu Marriage Bill passed by Assembly 
April 4 Provisional agreement reached on 
Russo — Persian question 
— Liberal Federation opposes division of 
India 


April 5 Minority leaders meet Cabinet 
Mission 

—General Smuts moves three amendments 
to Indian Bill 

April 6 President Truman outlines Peace 
Strategy 

Report from Chungking of mass suicides 
April 7 Mr Jmnah addressing League 
legislators Convention reiterates Pakistan 
demand 


April 8 Commander in Chief explains 
Ind amsation plan 

April 9 Dr Hugh Dalton presents British 
budget in the Commons 

April 10 Gandhiji urges abolition of salt 
tax and release of all politicals 
April 11 Mr Jagat Narain and Dr Lohia 
released 


—Cabinet Mission appeals to all parties 
for goodwill 

April 12 Congress President advises 
retention of old Madras team 
April 13 Heavy fighting for Manchurian 
Capital Commurists take all air fields 
and enter suburbs 


April 14 Persia withdraws case from 
Security Council 

April 15 Congress President explains new 
formula to allay Muslim fears 


April 16 Government assurance in the 
Central Assembly that South African 
issue will be taken to U N 0 
April 17 Commons approve Government 
motion re extension of Section 93 rute 
m Madras 

April 18 Rt Hon Sastn passes away 
at his residence in Mylapore 
— Madras Congress Legislators reject High 
Command s advice to elect C R aS 
leader 

April 19 Central Assembly ' otes ~2 crore 
supplementary grant for UNRRA 
April 20 Franco’s Government indicted 
in the Security Council 
—South Indian Journalists' Conference meets 
in Madras Mr N Raghunathan of the 
Hindu presiding 

April 21 Lord Keynes is dead. 

— Bengal Ministry coalitton talks fail 
April 22 Mr T Prakasam elected leader 
ol Madras Legislative party by 82 votes 
to 69 for Mr Muthuranga Mudahar 
April 23 Congress Ministry in Onssa 
sworn in to day 

Mr Herbert Hoover arrives in India 
April 24 Members of the Cabinet Mission 
return to New Delhi from Kashmir 
Hoover meets Gandhi and Nehru 
April 25 Hague discussions on Indonesia 
Indian wheat quota announced 
April 26 Umpire Premiers meet in London 
Maul an a Aiad suggests Pandit Nehru 
for Congress Presidentship 
April 27 Cabinet Mission invites party 
leaders for joint talks 
April 28 Congress and League nominate 
their respective teams to the Tupartite 
Conference 

April 29 Mr T Prakasam meets Governor 
and submits names of Members of 
his Cabinet 

April 30 Section 93 revoked in Madras 
Congress M nistry assumes ofnce 111 
Madras 

Plot to kill McArthur unearthed 



- ran heritage: of tamil 

' LITERATURE 
Indian culture is varied in its appeal 
And the contribution that the Tamils have 
made to it is by no means small 
Mr, J Parthasarathi points out in the 
New Review that in literature, philosophy 
and fine aits like painting, dancing and 
drama, the South of India has evolved its 
own unique types Taking literature alone, 
the South can boast of perhaps the most 
ancient poetry, “unsurpassed in its 
tenderness, pathos and note of heroism’ 

Lovo poems, poem* of war and court 1 fo cpica 
and tnlea in verse all of groat charm 1 avo been 
handed down to 110 from tho remote past the 
achioverant of Tamil literature in respect of 
poetry la thus particularly impressive 

Not only in its traditions of love poetry, 
JUter sublimated into a great mystic strain, 
but also in its numerous epics and tales 
in verse,' Tamil has produced ’literature 
for all time ’ 

Uy tho fifth century A D longer poems camo 
ta bo written on tho pattern of the Sanskrit 
kavyas { tho Jains and tho lluddhuta Inva 
k'ven ua many short epics, notable among which 
•ro the * pane hah avy as * namely <S tlappialtlara > 
\lyn\meU ulai, Svlai uni, \ akiyapalt and A un la 
kl«i There ia also the celebrated J iwlo 
CAtnrnmam of the Jain saint Tiruttall-a Devar, 
detailing tho life and adventures of tho prince 
Jivaka who performed deeds of valour an I 
married princesses whorever ho went, but ultima 
toly realised the vanity of all earthly existence 
All these poems are brisk well told narratives 
with purple patches hero and there, of o tl er 
‘Inscription or reflection Tho Sthppaltlerat* or 
I pla of the Anklet ia tho most outstanding of 
tl ha all It ia a perfectly constructed poem 
in its gran leur of style touching lyrical passages, 
sail general manner of execution it ha* some 
rowrrohl&'nco to Shakespeare a tragedies and Milton a 
* ParadUo Lost.’ 

If tbe Jams and the Buddhists gave us 
dieir Kavyas, the Saivite* and the 
VaSshnavites followed up with their tales 

verse The Age of the Imperial Cholas, 

n 


from tbe tenth to the fourteenth century, 
witnessed a crop of - these poems 
Selkilar. a court poot of tho ago song of the 
lives of tno Saiva saints in hs Pertapurananu 
Id its plan and execution, this work reminds ua 
of * Canterbury Talos being a collection of 
narratives of the lives of the Baiva saints But, 
of course, in epint and content, it is intensely 
religious, and vastly different from Chaucer 
l \lliputlurar rendered the talo of tho Slahabbnratn 
in tuneful, galloping verse His work was dono 
a littlo after tho period of the great Cholas, yet 
it belongs to the great Kavya tradition started in 
that ago Ottalkuttar and Pvjale ill lmvo many 
attractive smallor poems centering on the 
personalities of the kings of those days Perhaps 
tho crown and consummation of tho Kavya 
tradition m Tamil is Aambar 5 Ramayana or 
Romavatnr This is an epio of tho story of 
Rama, tho ideal of the perfect man whom overy 
Indian tries to emulate Tho poem runs to 
seven cantos and has all tho characteristics of n 
great literary epic — stylo characterisation, drama 
and construction 

It is modelled on the monumental 
Sanskrit epic of Valmiki, yet it is an 
independent artistic creation of the author, 
bearing the stamp of his personality 
everywhere In the manner of a true 
epic, it epitomises the ethical jdeals and 
the codes of conduct of a whole society 

Great literature is the outcome of times 
of stress and excitement, when life flows 
along, a full and strong current, now 
turbulent, and now tranquil This fact 
explains why Tamil literature ceased to be 
creative after the Age of the Cholas 


Tho stagnation m letters was only a reflection 
of tho stagnation that had eet ia tho Iffo of 
Tamil India from tho fifteenth to tho ninotosath 
ccnturj , owing to various pohticat causoe Few 
cared to leal an intellectual hfo at a timo, when 
thcro was neither tho favour of the munificent 
patron* of old, nor tho appreciation of a readme 
public Ooly with tho dawn of tho present 
century has n now ora been usherod in Tamil 
literatnro The call of nationalism, tho impact of 
Western, notably English 1 toraturo, and tho 
influence of various political movements and 
1 1 oologies are to day acting as powerful urges to 
literory exprewuon Sido by *ido with tl 10 new 
unrest tho growth of journalism In tho Indian 
languages and the spread of education bnvo 
contributed to tho creation of a now readme 
pubhc who eagerly await tho novels, essays 
short stones and translations that am now 
cmnog out of tic press in largo numbers, 7 
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U S MEDIATION IN INDIA 

Reference to “the widespread sentiment, 
especially among younger people in America, 
that Britain's control in India is wholly 
discreditable,' is made by Sir Robert Holland 
m an article on ' India and Ametican 
Opinion ' in the Astatic Review 
Sir Robert says * The movement for 
American media'ion iu the Indian question 
is supported by many prominent citi7ens 
ani influential bodies in the United States 
These include members of the extreme Right 
persons with Leftist or Communist sympathies 
quondam Isolationists religious pacifists 
who aim at elimination of the colonial 
system, idealists who would obliterate racial 
differences in support of universal brother 
hood and many others 

They constitute the raw material from 
which a nation wide impulse could be 
started and for this reason the India issue 
now seems likely to become an element 
ami perhaps an exploitable influence, in 
American domestic politics The agitation has 
ot course received no official countenance 
Celebrated American publicists who have 
acquired firsthand knowledge of India, have 
dealt with the problem fairly and dispassion 
ately and have warned the American 
public against the futility of trying to 
impose a solution by exhortations addressed 
to the British or Indian peoples 
' India’s political future is a problem of 
political science which needs lobe approached 
without tmotional prejudice and to be 
studied in the dry light of history with 
due regard to international relationships 
and the trend of human development Issues 


are involved which will affect the happiness 
of a large part of the world’s population 
Grievous penalties will follow upon mistaken 
diagnosis or untimely experiment Mistakes 
have been committed and wrongs done by 
the British, but they have led the people 
of India a long way on the road to 
nationhood " 

THE POET IQBAL— INDIAN 

In the Aryan Path for April Mr Gurdial 
Mallik describes Iqbal as a lover of h ,s 
country as well as of the Divine A poet, 
a philosopher and an ardent Muslim Sir 
Mahomed Iqbal was also an Indian Patriot 
We are told that, in his outlook on life, as 
in his attitude, Iqbal was an Indian m the 
long line of this country’s lovers of God 
“ These have all along set greater store b> 
the transmuting touch of divine grace than 
by their energy or the achievement of their 
own exertions^, And yet their dependence 
on that grace has not been akin to that of 
a slave on his master, but similar to » 
child s love dictated dependence on his 
parents Further, this dependence is of a 
dynamic type, because Love is an active 
incentive and inspiration, as it is ol so 
aspiration 

Bo a lo\ or constant In dovotion to tho belo\ cxl 

That thou may st cast thy nooeo and capturo God 

Iqbals ceaseless search was for the 
Superman, the Divine Man, the man in 
whom the beauty of love and the love of 
beauty shine forth in all their splendour 
It is the quest of the Brahmin for Brahma 
Was it in this spirit that he once refeircd 
to himself as ‘ a man of Brahmin extraction, 
versed in the mystic knowledge of Rumi and 
Tabriz *’ ? 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


MASSES AND. THE SPIRIT OF 
AHIMSA 

“My hope is that the masses have 
sufficiently imbibed the spirit of ahimsa 
and that when the British go, there may 
he a little fight here and there and then 
we shall settle down as brothers giving a 
lesson of peace to the world” writes 
Mahatma Gandhi in the Hartjan reply- 
ing to a question put to him as to whether 
it became the teacher of ahimsa to keep 
silent when rowdyism resulted m severe 
damage during one of the recent elections 
to Bombay. 

Mahatma Gandhi writes "If the 
rowdyism is not a forerunner of what the 
future holds it will be wrong to take note 
of it Such sporadic clashes should not 
worry us The education of the masses 
m ahimsa can make way gradually It 
way be that it will develop from the 
lessons learnt from such happenings But it 
May be that this rowdyism is symptomatic 
of an epidemic Many people imagine that 
they alone are right and everyone else 
wrong, and they do not consider that there 
is anything unworthy m forcing their point 
of view down others’ throats This error has 
to be rectified If we are in the right we 
must have infinite patience 

* Just now we seem unable to see our 
own mistakes Those who lack the faculty 
of reason^ or who desire to live for *he 
sake of enjoyment, can never see the error. 
If there are many such then we must 
Conclude that our non violence has been a 
Weapon of tfce weak, hlmsa masquerading 
m the guise of ahimsa If this weakness 
continues we shall have to go through 
rivers of blood once the British rule goes 
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We may even come under the sway of 
some other foreign power or it may be that 
with internecine warfare the weaker side will 
have to submit to the one that has the 
mightier weapons If we are unfortunate 
enough to witness such strife, believers in 
non violence will joyfully die m the effort 
to stop it and thereby live” 

THE ROAD TO GREATNESS 
“I sometimes think — though this goes 
against much that I wish to believe — that 
greatness is more likely to be achieved by 
those who have been solitary and some- 
what neglected in childhood than by those 
who have been surrounded by sympathetic 
encouragement and all the external 
materials of happiness ” writes Prof. Bertrand 
Russell m Picture Post • 

However that may be, the development 
of herd instinct, when it is carried too 
far, is certainly detrimental to those who 
are capable of anything important *' If a 
community is to produce great men, it 
must not so educate the young that they 
lose the capacity of thinking and feeling 
for themselves Those whose opinions 
and emotions are a mere echo of what is 
prevalent in their social milieu will never 
be much better or much worse than their 
neighbours A certain independence, which 
need not be driven into the form of 
rebellion, is a quality of infinite value, 
which may show itself quite early m 
childhood Those who have it, may 
become great, those who are without it 
certainly will not In our regimented age, 
this pnneiple is one that educators must 
be caieful to remember, for we ought not 
to be content with 'an education that 
produces a dead level of mediocrity, even 
if it were blameless mediocrity " 
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GANDHI AND NEHRU AS MEN OF 
LETTERS 

Gkndhi is a strange elusive personality 
A man of many intuitions and a strong 
mystic sense, he not seldom surprises and 
baffles, writes Mr P E Dustoor m the 
Literary Annual His spiritual logic can be 
bewildering 

ho refuses to mat a n fetish of consistency and insists 
on uttering the truth as ho socs it from day to day. 
Nehru is very different With him jou know exactly 
where you stand , you are on firm ground Ho is 
dear cut, precise There is nothing nebulous ubout 
hia writing, simply because there ia nothing nebulous 
or olusivo about the man himself Ho isof rationality 
all compact Consequently hia writings big and 
small— both the avowodly topical and journalistic 
and the moro deliberate and weighty — pro\ido a 
body of dearly defined doctrines The weapons m 
hia dialectic armoury are logic and common sense. 
Ualiko the Mahatma ho scorns to wield tho mogic 
sword of in uitiou or to bholUr behind tho broad 
shield of religious faith 

In one word, it is perhaps no exaggera* 
tion to say that Nehru thinks in terms of 
mankind rather than in terms of men, but 
Gandhi, first and last and, though not 
exclusively yet essentially, m terms of men 
But whatever other senses they have .or 
have not in common, one sense they do 
share- — the sense of humour 

I do not think I am wrong in saying that Gandlu s 
sense of humour finds but occasional and roci lental 
expression in hia writings When rootling him you 
are certainly conscious all tho time of being m tho 
company of a good humoured man but that ho 
ia also a man possessed of humour is borne in on you 
only by spasmodic whimsicalities You are in tl o 
midst of a grave plea for nonviolence orasolomn 
defence of something or the othci* when you suddenly 
run into tho quizzicahty of * I have been known as 
n crank, faddist mad man 1 \ ijently tho reputation 
t» well deserved tor wherever I go I draw to 
myself cranks fa lilist an 1 mad iuen’* , or the 
gretesquomsv of " A mouse hardly forgiv 03 a cat 
when it allows itself to be torn to pieces by tho 
cat * Frolicsome touch** like these aro like bubbles 
on tho otherwise placid surface of lus writing 1 
they uro occasional and they epaikle and glisten 
while they last They ore not Hashes of wit or 


ladic of sarcasm There u nothing of J ndl ,®“i. t « 
or bitterness about them. In this, P artl *“‘ a, J' . 
Gandhi's humour, where it appears « ™ 
clearly distinguishable from Nehru s 1 ' ot ° ^ 
tlicro paanges of sustained humour in «»***! 
of Nehru which cannot be paralleled by anyUnog 
in ihoso of Gandhi— tako for example that p 
of sustained sarcasm entitled A 1' n 
Prison ‘-but also, ns that very p»ew 
so amply, Nehru s humour tends to bo ^rdooio 
There is bitterness and di 3 eoatcnt smouldering 
under th9 superficial levity. 

The most memorable passages in Nehru s 
writings are passages of dignified, rhythmic, 
wistful prose. He can, when he wishes, 
write even dramatically convulsive telegra- 
phrase . 

But his normal literary gait is dccorou3, and 
when ho 13 stirrod to tho depths bora use h 
treating of the he pcs of tho down trodden, o 
indomitablo spirit of man, or tho grand pagea 
history, he bursl3 into measured, stately, p 
prone 


I found 


.Nowhero in Ganduis prose j 

comparable sonority. It is equably restramea 
unrhotoncal It has on the whole a dwtm 
staccato effect on ears tuned to the «“**“*. . 
phrases of Nehru e prose His most charade 
8 ntence\ in fact, are Bhort and the} are compos , 
short, simple words not infrequently mono 6>i>* ^ 
His sentences aro nover very long, and wnco ^ 
would be most meaningful ho chooses to do m 
bare His short sentences not only penctrato 11 
dart but by their very brevity quivor *“ 
memory 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Toon CIU513 ix India By A N Agarwala 
[Now Horixons, April 1946.] 

Ancient Ixdian Polity By Kaliha 
Datta, M a '[Frabuddha Bharata, April »■»« 1 

BniTAIN 8 FINANCIAL IVJOaTlCL. TO I>DI* 

Mr Manu Subedar, mu, [Hindustan Iw' 1 ® ’ 
March 1910 ] 

Fcduo Iltscin and Sanitation in India ^ 
Frof lihnrm Fal, m a [The Catculta Kevic» 
April 1910 ] 

IxniA s 1 atal Hour The Bouud labl<?> 
March ID 10 ] 

Dri-ss in Ascilnt India Bv F b Chaturvtd! 
[Ilio Twentieth Century March 1910 1 

Bencau Writers or KnousH Vlrsk- By-®J? \ 
Kumar Ghoie [The Ilindustlian March 1 
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Hyderabad 

THE INDUSTRIAL DELEGATION 
It is learnt that Nawab Zam Yar Jung 
Bahadur, Public Works Member of H E H 
the Nizam’s Executive Council, will lead 
the Industrial Delegation which is being 
sent by Hyderabad to the United Kingdom 
and the U S A 

Nawab Liaquat Jung Bahadur, Commerce 
and Industries Member will be the other 
official member of the delegation which 
will have two non officials, one of whom 
will be Mr Mir Laih All, a prominent 
Industralist of Hydeiabad 
The Delegation will leave for the United 
Kingdom In the fourth week ol May 
While abroad it will contact British and 
American Industralists regarding the Indus 
trial and engineering requirements of the 
state The delegation will also establish 
a trade Relations oflicc in London 
GODAVARY VALLEY PROJECT 

At the first step in the implementation 
of the Godavary Valley Agricultural and 
Industrial Developmem Plan H E II the 
Nizam’s Government have decided to set 
up Immediately a Thermal Power Station 
in the Godavary area, said Mr Kasim 
Khan of the Post war Planning Secretariat, 
broadcasting a talk from the Hyderabad 
Radio Station 

Mr Kasim Khan said that the Thermal 
Power plant will consist of three , 0 
kws units, the first of which will be 
available in a period of sixteen months 
from now and the other two at intervals 
of six months each The lay out of the 
Station has been so planned as to provide 
for the addition of three further units of 
20000 kws capacity each so as to give 
ultimately a combined output of 97 500 kws. 


Mysore 

FIVE YEAR PLAN FOR MYSORE 
rORESTS 

A five year plan to develop Mysore 
forests so as to bring about 10,000 acres 
under fuel plantation has been drawn up 
by the Forest Department of the Mysore 
State The schemes are expected to 
involve a capital expenditure of Rs 25 5 
lakhs and a recurring expenditure ranging 
from 2 95 lakhs in the first year to 
Rs 4 27 lakhs in the fifth year 

The development schemes contemplate 
exploitation of about 50,000 cubic feet of 
timber every year from the forests by 
improving communications, bringing of 
500 acres under Cinchona plantation, 
intensive production of lac and lac 
products, establishment of a Sericultural 
Research Station, etc 

ROAD RAIL CO ORDINATION IN 
MYSORL 

That the entire transport system should 
be taken over by the Government and 
worked out as in Hyderabad is suggested 
in his report to the Government by 
Mr J Mohammed Imam who was deputed 
by the Government of Mysore to study 
the Road Transport system in Hyderabad 
with a view to co ordmatiug transport with 
railways in the State 

If for any reason the Government is 
reluctant to do this Mr ^ Imam has 
proposed the formation of a central 
organisation in the form of a Joint Stock 
Company, the Government having a major 
shaie in it 
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Baroda 

A UNIVERSITY FOR BARODA 
“The future of the country lies in the 
application of science to our agricultural 
and industrial activities This fact should 
be properly driven home to the students of 
science”, said H H the Gaekwad of Baroda, 
laying the foundation stone of the Science 
Institute of the SB Garda College Navsari 
His Highness envisaged the establishment 
of a separate Uuiversily fo' Baroda and said 
that there were already five arts and science 
colleges in the State A fully equipped 
medical college and an engineering college 
would be started as soon as building 
materials ate available When these are 
done, the dream of a Baroda University 
will be nearer realisation he said 


Jodhpur 

FOOD PROBLEM IN JODHPUR 
A meeting of the Tood Advisory Board 
was hdd recently in the Mehhrna Khas 
Hall at Jodhpur, Dewan Bahadur Pt 
Dharara Naramji Deputy Ch ie f Minister, 
^resided Discussion centred round the 
ol lowing 


0) i rocurcmont 
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In the course of h 1S reply to a question, 

Mr G A Carroll, Minister for Supplies stated 

that Government yielded to none m their 
solicitude loathe cultivator and had shown 
practical recognition of it by giving all 
possible facilities to the man who made 
two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before 


Travancore 

DEWAN ON STATES’ POSITION 
Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of 
Travancore, in an interview to the Associated 
Press of India said that m the discussions 
which are to be initiated at Simla, the Indian 
States had no part to play But m so-far as 
their interests and points of view were 
concerned, their position would be clarified 
only after the issue of the impending talks 
was decided 


Sir C P Ramaswami Aijar emphatically 
declared himself against the idea of Pakistan 


or any other grouping of Provinces or States 
on a communal or religious footing He said 
" After a full discussion with His Highness the 
Ruler of Bhopal, I placed before the Cabinet 
Delegation the point of view of many, »f 
not most, of the States in favour of an effective 
Central Government operating in conjunction 
with largely autonomous units composed of 
Provinces and States and dealing not only 
with defence, foreign affairs and communt* 
cations, but also with customs, tariffs and 
other connected problems " 

Speaking personally, he said, “I have 
also opposed the idea of Pakistan or any 


other grouping of Provinces or States on a 
communal or religious footing It has also 
been my contention that it and when the 
independence of India becomes a fail 
aciotnp t die doctrine of paramountcy will 
cease to lUnction, and Indian States, acting 
singly in some cases, and otherwise in 
groups, will enter into the Indian political 
sttucture on terms to be negotiated 

In the actual discussions now to be 
ini uted at Simla between the repiesen 


,,, , “■***'* oeuvevn me repiesen 

latives of the Congress and the Muslim 
League Sir C. P „~i ^, ya r 

part 


^ ir C. P Ramaswami Aiyar 
declared the Indian States have 
to play 
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Gwalior 

MAHARAJA’S ADDRESS TO PRAJA 
SABHA 

" A most difficult problem facing my 
Government today ts that of averting 
starvation and of providing necessary 
quantity of cloth to the population at 
large One of your primary duties is to 
assist my Government to solve these 
tremendous problems, ’ observed the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, addressing the first 
session of the Raj Sabha and Praja Sabha 
" While grappling with these problems 
which threaten our very existence, we have 
to build a solid structure of our State s 
peace and prosperity We have to bring 
about with vigour and promptitude an 
all round social, moral and cultural 
development We have to wipe out mass 
illiteracy and fight chronic malnutrition and 
insamtation on an enormous scale 

"Success in the endeavours towards 
the solution of all these problems, the 
Maharaja remarked, "will depend to a 
Aery large degree upon your wisdom and 
measure of co operation that you will 
extend to my Government in the supreme 
interest of the people you have the 
privilege to represent" 

Cochin 

SALARY or HIGH COURT JUDGES 

The Cochin Government, have passed 
orders enhancing the salary of the Chief 
Justice and the Puisne Judges of the 
Cochin High Court to Rs 1 200 and 
Rs 1 000 respectively from Rs 1 000 and 
SQQ p m with effect from the re ripening 
of the Court after the summer recess 


Kashmir 

KASHMIR’S 5 YEAR PLAN 
The declaration, that the Kashmir 
Government would embark on a five year 
plan for economic development of the 
State, was made by the Prime Minister, 
Rai Bahadur Ram Chandra Kah, while 
introducing the budget for the financial 
year 1946 ^7 in the State Assembly 
A post war development fund has been 
created and an initial sum of Rs 7000 000 
has been set apart for taking in hand such 
schemes as would be implemented during 
the next financial year The Prime Minister 
announced that the advice of Prof K 
T Shah of Bombay had been taken as 
regards the nature of proposals for the 
post war development of the State 
Junagadh 

HARBOUR FOR JUNAGADH 
The Government of Junagadh Stale have 
sanctioned 90 lakhs of rupees for the 
construction of a harbour on modern lines 
at Vcraval so as to make it easily 
accessible to ships of larger sizes in any 
weather conditions The Government have 
.-already spert Rs 6 00 000 to equip the 
Veraval docks with quays, warehouses and 
railway sidings in addition to providing a 
Port railway, a lighthouse and a meteoro- 
logical observatory 

BahawaJpur 

TOOD GRAIN EXPORTS 
Bahawalpur now ranks second only to 
Punjab in food gram exports Grow More 
Food campaign resulted in the State being 
able to expoit in 1943 44 not less than 
170,000 tons' of food grains to Bengal 
Bombay, Travancore Cochm, NWF* 
Province and for Defence Services, 


INDIANS OVERSEAS 


South Africa 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN ISSUE 
“ The Government of India have taken a 
formal decision to refer the South African 
Indian issue to the U N 0 as was announced 
on the floor of the Central Assembly and 
this will be done at the proper time said 
Dr N B Khare Commonwealth Relations 
Member, Government of India m an interview 
to the Associated Press of India on April 29 
Dr Khare added that the modus operands 
of referring this matter to the UNO was 
now being examined by the Government 
of India 

Asked how the South African Indian 
issue will be brought before the UNO Dr 
Khare said that one of the articles of the 
Un ted Nations Organisation clearly laid 
down that there hall be no discrimination 
in any country based on religion, race or 
colour and the various races inhabiting a 
country shall be treated equally It was 
likely, he added, ihat under this clause the 
South African Indian issue would be brought 
up before the United Nations Organisation 

BOMBAY RADIO CLUBS DECISION 

The Managing Committee of the Bombay 
Presidency Radio Club has decided that, 
“in view of the racial discrimination! 
practised by the Government of the Union 
of South Africa towards Indians, no 
European national of the Union of South 
Africa be admitted to the Club either as 
a member or as a guest ’ 

The Committee has also resolved that 
in luture no goods of South African origin 
be purchased by the Club 


U. S. A. 

INDIAN STUDENTS IN U S 
One hundred and seventy five students 
selected by the Government of India for 
studies and training abroad have so far 
reached America in batches Every one 
of these students has a place reserved for 
him at the best available university for 
his studies 

The problem of securing hotel accoro 
modation is extremely difficult particularly 
at port towns like New York Notwithstand 
ing these difficulties, the Educational 
Liaison Officer, with the Agent General and 
his staff, makes arrangements for receiving 
the students, accommodating them at the 
port and arranging for further transportation 

Burma 

RELEASE OF BURMA INDIANS 
It is officially announced that the 
Government has decided that unless there 
are strong reasons to the contrary, Indians 
of Burma domicile who have been detained 
in India Will be released and allowed to 
return to Burma if and when travel 
facilities become available As regards 
Indians of Burma domicile detained »n 
Butma many of these have already been 
released and cases of others are under 
consideiation 

Tanganyika 

ENTRY INTO TANGANYIKA 
It is no longer necessary for an Indian 
to carry with him an ‘ entry permit 
which he was required to obtain during 
the war to enable him to enter the 
Tanganyika Territory 
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* Prof LA. SKI ON INDIA 
“ It is time that we left India" declared 
Prof Laski, Chairman of the British Labour 
Party, in a speech at the Ealing Town Hall 
"India is competent to govern itself and 
I think the business of the Labour Govern 
ment, when the Indian Provincial elections 
have been held — is to Indiamse the 

whole of the Viceroy’s Cabinet This 
Cabinet must summon a small Constituent 
Assembly, sitting in secret " Prof Laskt 
said, adding " When the constitution has 
been drafted, there should be negotiations 
between ourselves and the Indian Govern 
ment on a treaty arrived at, like the one 
with Ireland in 1921 in which we agree 
to put the treaty on the Statute Book and 
set India free" 

Prof Laski continued ‘I am not 
content with the policy of the British 
Government in India and I regard the 
conferment of self government upon India 
as the acid test of the Labour Government. 

" If India then decides that she wants 
to remain within the British Commonwealth 
she is free to do so, but if she decides 
that her destiny is outside the Common 
wealth then, she is free to follow that 
course " I find it unbearable to think that in 
the war where wc have been fighting for 
democracy and where great numbers of 
Indian soldiers have played such a great 
part m the winning of our victory, Indians 
should be gaoled and beaten because they 
seek to serve the cause of Inditfa freedom 
Any Btitish political leader, Socialist 
or otherwise, who seeks to delay or 
prevent the fulfilment of Indian freedom is 
the enemy of Socialist principles * 


Dr SYED HUSSAIN’S CALL 
A strong appeal to the Muslims >u 
India " to take stock of the situation and 
redeem the recent past ’’ was made by 
Dr Syed Hussain addressing a predomin 
antly Muslim gathering 

Dr Syed Hussain said that due to the, 
tremendous upheaval that had taken place, 
India had become the subject of deep 
concern to outside world There bad 
been a world consciousness and the 


impact of war had heightened that consci 
onsness Whenever an American man or 


woman thought about the world situation 
India loomed up as “ a very considerable 
entity ’ with enormous significance India 
could not afford to be entirely indifferent 
to the~~reactions of the world, he stressed 
He added that the British had man 
oeuvred themselves into the position of » 
judge The country had failed to present 
a united demand for freedom * We hate 
to go as beggars for whatever the 
give us The Delhi negotiations couw 
not be carried on for a long time Som e 
kind of upshot must come soon Whateve 
the outcome of the negotiations, the basic 
problem of India — the unity and indepeo 
dence of the country — will remain unsolved 


Mr ATTLEE'S STATEMENT ON INDIA 
A reference to British policy in 1°^* 
was made by the Premier, Mr Attlee, 10 
a speech to the Labour Party at 
Castle on Tyne This 5s what Mr Attlee said 
No unbiassed observer can deny that 1° Z'' 
part of tie world wheroter the JJnti h 
concerned they aro seeking to promote in * l 
possible way tbe extension of the froedou wn* 
tley themselves enj y YVo d> declare for In* 
right to govern 1 erself In Inda Throe ot J 
Cal met colleag tea aro patiently endeavouring 
male it a reality We have ml or ted fro 1 
past dilT cult problems that had not been p '[l . # 
solution The outstanding among these are 10 
and 1 alert i nr 
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THE MADRAS MINISTRY 
The Congress Ministry in Madras 
assumed office on April 30th following - the 
swearing m ceremony in the afternoon The 
following is the arrangement for the 
transaction of the business of the Government 
among the Ministers 

Mr T Prakasam (Prime Minister) Public, 
Home (Police), Tood and Finance 

Mr V V Girl Industries, Labour, 
Electricity, Co operation, Planning Forest 
and Cinchona 

Mr T S AvinashiHngam Education 
Mr P S Kuraaraswami Raja Development 
(Agriculture, Livestock and Fisheries) 

Mr K Bashyam. Law (Courts, Prisons 
and Legal) 

Mr M Bakthavatsalam Public Works 
Department (General, Irrigation and 
Highways) 

Mr Daniel Thomas Local Administration 
Mts RukmlmLakshmipathi Public Health 
and Medical 

Mr K R Karant Land Revenue 
Mr K IColi Reddi Hindu Religious 
Endowments and Special Revenne other than 
Land Revenue 

Mr V Kurmayya Public Information and 
Emigration 

The swearing in ceremony was followed 
by the issue of a communique withdrawing 
the Sec 93 Proclamation 

We understand that there will be a 
reshuffling of portfolios among the Ministers 
shortly When the Prime Ministers attention 
was drawn to a criticism that while some 
Ministers were assigned ihree or four heavy 
and important portfolios, others were entrusted 
with only one or two comparatively light 
departments, Mr Prakasam pointed out that 
the allocation of business among the Ministers 


had to be done m a hurry withm a few hours 
of the formation of the Ministry and that it 
was understood that it was only a temporary 
arrangement calling for redistribution before 
long 

The Prime Minister observed that he 
proposed to examine the matter soon and 
rearrange the portfolios, with 'an eye to 
co ordination and efficiency 

REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES 
Under the caption "Caste Corrosion" 
Mahatma Gandhi writes in Hartjan 

1 Soil corrosion eats up good soil It is 
bad enough Caste corrosion is worse, it 
eats up men and divides men from men 
Letters continue to come from Christians, 
Parsis,. naturally from the Scheduled Castes, 
and women They require representation in 
the Ministry Provincial competition is 
already there The makers of Ministries are 
not free from the taint and even when they 
do not favour it, they will lose caste if they 
dare to do the right thing and restrict their 
choice to merit only Democracy can only 
represent the average if not less than the 
average Therefore, a democratic institution 
to be pure has to attend .to the all round 
education of the humblest and the lowliest 
It must take in its sweep all superstition 
and social abuse , In such a society, there 
will be no Christian and non Christian, 
there will be no distinction of sex If the 
best persons are women, all Ministers will 
belong to that sex , if Parsis they will be 
all Parsis That good day may be far off 
What is to be done in the meanwhile ? 
Those who feel that they are left out should 
hate patience and rise by dint of service and 
merit Those who happen to be Ministers 
should mete out even justice which must 
include extra efforts to raise the neglected 
and down trodden They should make all 
feel at every step that they are servants 
not masters of the nation, * 



Educational 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION COUNCIL 
An all India Council- for Technical 

Education has been constituted by the 
Government of India, with Mr N R Saiker 
as Chairman, to study the needs of the 
country for higher technical education 

The Council will survey the whole field 
of technical education and advise m what 
areas technical institutions should be 
established and for what respective 

branches of technology they should provide 
The Council will be composed of 
representatives of the Central Legislative 
Assembly, the Council of State, various 
Chambers of Commerce, the Trade Union 
Congress and Technical Institutions 

CANDIDATES FOR STUDIES ABROAD 
The Government propose to grant an 
allowance to the eleven candidates selected 
by them last year for advanced courses of 
technical and scientific studies abroad, but 
are still unable to sail because of the 
difficulty m securing passages and in 
getting admission in Colleges in U K 
and U S 

Only 34 candidates have actually sa,l e d 
Four others have since relinquished their 
scholarship after selection The Budget 
provision on account of equipment, 
travelling allowances and stipends to 
49 candidates amounts to Rs 7,30,000 

CALCUTTA VICE CHANCELLOR 

Mr. P. N Benerjee a former Minister of 
Bengal, has assumed charge as Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University He 
is the 12th Indian Vice Chancellor of the 
University, which was started about 
90 years ago 


USE OF MOTHER TONGUE 

The Governing body of the Sesartf 
College, Ward ha, has decided to introduce 
Hindi and Marathi as media of instruction 
in the college from July, 1947, announces 
the principal, Mr. Agarwal The Nagpur 
University is being approached for granting, 
the necessary permission. Arrangements 
are also being made for preparing and 
publishing suitable iext boohs in Hindi 
and Marathi 

The introduction of the mother tongue 
as the medium of instruction in a technical 
college will undoubtedly be an important 
landmark in the history of education in 
India, and it is but proper that Wardba 
should give a bold lead in this matter, as 
it did in many others since Mahatma 
Gandhis stay m Sewagram, Mr Agarwal 
said 


BOMBAY PRIMAR\ TEACHERS 
Primary school teachers employed by 
Local Boards in Bombay Province, it ,s 
announced, are to be given Dearness 
Allowance at Government rate* 
retrospective effect from July 1, 1944. 
The Government of Bombay will bear 
the entire extra expenditure. 

The Director of Public Instruction has 
been ashed to call upon the Local 
authorities to pay the 'additional money 
immediately to their primary teachers 
The Local authorities will then be 
reimbursed by the Government 
Tiie Government have also asked School 
Boards to treat* the period of the recent 
teachers strike as a vacation in lieu of 
the 8nsumg summer vacation 
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I N A * MEN RELEASED 
Practically all remaining officers and men 
of the Indian Army who, while prisoners 
of war in the hands of the Japanese joined 
the so called Indian National Army, have 
now been released from detention, says a 
Press communique 

The charges against CaptaiQ Hassan and 
Naik Rasool BaUsh whose trials were to 
have begun shortly have been withdrawn 
Capt Hassan who is rapidly going blind 
ha3 been judged unfit to stand trial It 
would be unfair, therefore, to try Naih Rasool 
Baksh who, as a subordinate, merely seems to 
have carried out the orders of his superior 
officer In the case ;of Major Kasliwal also 
farther facts have come to light which 
have led to a decision to drop the charges 
against him The trial of Signaller Sher 
Bahadur, now in progress, is therefore, the 
last trial to take place 
Three officers, 13 VCOs and 140 Other 
Ranks who are not yet medically fit to be 
released, are still in hospital 

The camps at Bahadurgath, and at Baraset 
near Calcutta, have been closed 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress 
Piesident, in a statement on May 5, welcomes 
the decision of the Government of India to 
drop all further cases against members of 
I N A and charades ised it as a measure of 
statesmanship He said 1 The decision of 
the Government to drop all further cases 
against the members of the I N A will be 
welcomed by all sections of the Indian 
people. It is a measure oi statesmanship 
which will react favourably on public 
opinion and contribute to improvement in 
Indo-British relations ” 


JAP WAR LEADERS INDICTED 
Twenty eight Japanese war leaders were 
indicted in Tokyo on charges of war 
crimes They include Gen Tojo, a former 
Premier, and Admiral Nogura, one time Chief 
of Staff to the Japanese Navy 

They ar\j charged with planning, preparing, 
initiating, and waging wars of aggression in 
violation of international law and treaties, 
committing wholesale murder, and instigating 
numerous " crimes against humanity 

All the 28 defendants are accused of 
participating, as * leaders, instigators or 
accomplices in formulating ^or executing 
conspiracy with Germany and Italy to * secure 
military, naval, political, and economic 
domination of the whole world ' They are 
also held responsible for “all acts performed 
by themselves or any person in the execution 
of this plan ’ „ 

Dr Radha Bmod Pal, former Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court and former Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, has 
been appointed a Judge on the United Nations 
War Crimes Tribunal established in Tokyo 

MADRAS SHOOTING CASE 
Orders were pronounced by Mr S 
M Hasan, Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, discharging Mr J A Byers ICS, 
Judge of the High Court of Madras,. who 
was charged wijh culpable homicide not 
amounting to murder under Section 304 
I P C , laid against him by the Crime 
Branch Police, following the Tort Railway 
Station shooting incident of February 25, last 
The Magistrate held that the accused 
cannot be said to have acted otherwise 
than in the lawful exercise of his right 
of private defence and that there were no 
grounds for committing him to Sessions for 
trial on the charge under Section 304 I P C 
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NATIONALISATION OI‘ INSURANCE 
BUSINESS 

In the recent debate on the Insurance 
Bill in the Cuitral Assembly, Mr Sasmha 
Sekhar Sanyal (Congress) said be was in 
agreement with the noble ideals which had 
prompted the Commerce Member to bring 
the present Bill, but regretted it was only 
a poor approach to attain those ideals 
He urged that the business of insurance 
should be nationalised Mr Sanyal 
analysed at length the provisions dealing 
with reduction of overall expenditure, and 
urged that under no circumstances should 
remuneration paid to field workers and 
insurance agents be reduced On the other 
hand, these workers who had built up the 
industry by hard work should be paid 
more He was also afraid that any 
reduction in the remuneration paid to 
insurance labour might adversely affect 
the future growth of the industry by 
drawing the best men away from it 

Mr Sanyal agreed that overall expendi 
Jure should be curtailed, but said this 
should be done without touching the field 
workers and insurance agents He 
suggested as possible sources the “very 
fat salaries paid to insurance executives, 
who" were in many cases ‘ the brothers ' 
in law, or sons in law or others in law of 
insurance managements ‘ 

Mr Sanyal also stated that there were a 
large number of ‘ idle ’ agents who rested 
in the shadow of the Government It was 
up to the Government to see that 
Government employees did not take up 
insurance agencies in the name of their 


wives and relations This was an instance 
of “the grossest corruption and bribery 
By eliminating these peisons (torn the 
field of active insurance workers, remuner- 
ation of active workers could automatically 
be increased 

RAPID INCREASE IN INSURANCE 
AGENTS 

The number of insurance agents in In^> a 
has increased from 52,935 »o 1942 to 
89,902 in 1944 Is this rapid increase a 
healthy or unhealthy sign ? 

An enquiry was conducted by the 
Superintendent of Insurance as regards 
life insurance business The result of the 
enquiry was that the average commission 
per annum accruing to each ag eDt 
amounted to less than Rs. 30 Even this 
amount would be significantly reduced 
under certain circumstances As this 
reduced figure is an average, there should 
be a large number of agents drawing 
commission amounting to Rs 10 P er 
annum and perhaps even less 

“ The question that arises for consider- 
ation is, ’ States the Insurance Year Book, 
1945, “ whether it is fair to the genome 
agent that so many who do not take t° 
the profession senousl> — for those who 
earn very small amounts of commission 
should naturally be * such — should be 
allowed to compete with him to hi* 
detriment" The remedy for this o\e f 
crowding of agents, it avers, is mainly lfl 
the hands of the msurejs “ They should 
not encourage the casual agents," busme* 5 
thiough whom is in effect “ rebating 
without coming within the clutches 0 
the law." _ 
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ENEMY FIRMS IN INDIA. 

The Central Government have issued a 
notification under the DI Rules allowing 
enemy nationals in India who are still enemy 
firms under the DI Rules to have commercial 
and financial transactions with persons and 
concerns in all countries withm the British 
Empire, the USA all neutral countries in 
Europe, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxemburg, Greece, Italy (including Sicily) 
Finland, Denmark, Norway, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, who are not for the time 
being enemies under Clause (I — D) of Rule 97 
of those rules All transactions are subject 
to existing export, import postal and 
financial regulations in force in this country 

INDIAN TRADE IN MIDDLE E \ST 

“The Middle East markets are searching 
for sources of supply and the business 
circles of these markets are convinced that 
India has now the opportunity and the 
means to take the position of Japan These 
markets are prepared to buy the manufac 
tured goods that India can offer and not only 
raw materials and semi finished articles 

Thus observes a report on trade 
prospects with the Middle East countries 
including Tuikey, in general and Egypt ,n 
particular, submitted to the Commerce 
Department by Mr J A Rahim I C S ^ 
Government of India Trade Commissioner m 
Alexandria 

INDIA’S WHEAT QUOTA 

India has informed the Combined Food 
Board that it flatly rejects the tentative 
May wheat allocation of a little more 
than one fifth of the originally requested 
500000 tons 


REGISTRATION OF TRADE MARKS 
In order to allow the trading public 
sufficient time to get their trade marks 
registered, the Government of India in the 
Commerce Department have postponed the 
operation of Section 68 of the Indian Trade 
Marks Act, 19-10 for a further period of 
one year, that is up to 1st January, 1947 
This Section lays down a penalty for falsely 
representing a trade mark as *' registered " 
when it is not actually so 

BRITAIN S OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 
An estimate of Britain'a revenue from 
overseas investments puts the net credit to 
the U K from overseas sources at 
£97 000,000 during 1945 The White 
Paper accompanying the Budget shows that 
this compares with £205 000 000 in 1938, 
and that during the war £1,118 000 000 of 
foieign investments were sold or repatriated 
The contraction m revenue should, comments 
The Financial Times, impel a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to use all his powers to 
ensure that foreign debtors will meet 
their obligations more completely than they 
have done hitherto 

SUEZ CANAL COMPANY S LIABILITIES 
The Suez Canal Company and the 
Egyptian Government fa led to reach an 
agreement in their discussions on the 
value of the gold franc for payment of 
the Company s obligations 

Both parties decided to leave the matter 
to the judgment of court* In view 
of the gravity and difficulty of the issues 
involved, ^ 
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WOMAN PAINTER ON GANDHIJI 
“ I do not come easily under the spell 
of an individual But I must say how 
much impressed I was by lus personality 
He is so hurain No one is too lowly 
to escape lus notice His simplicity is his 
greatness His is a remarkable philosophy '* 
This tribute to Mahatma Gandhi was 
paid in an interview with Globe by the 
Viennese painter, Mme Emmy Liclmviiz 
Krasso, who has just completed a symbolic 
portrait in oils of the Mahatma, whom she 
depicts as stepping over the mountain tops 
bringing a message of freedom to India, 
his robe flowing behind his shoulders like 
wings and merging with the clouds 

A refugee Irora Nan oppression Mme 
Krasso left her home in Vienna with her 
chemist husband six years ago to find 
sanctuary in India During her stay she 
has taught art at Bombay's Petit High 
School She introduced a fascinating new 
technique into child education, and has 
plans to bring the work of young Indian 
students belore the public eye in the 
United States as part of a wider scheme 
for international exchange of young 
ideas 

MIRA BEN’S APPEAL 
Shnmati Mira Ben, Honorary Special 
Adviser to Government of U P in a state- 
ment to the Press appeals to all sections of 
the people to grow more food by all 
possible means, and with the organised 
energy of a military campaign 

She says “Having been put on the job of 
" Grow more food ’ by the U P Government, 
I find myself face to face with a truth which 


is stark and ugly If an invading army ucre 
to appear upon the Indian frontiers a super 
humm effort would be made to s*op its 
advance and drive it off The famine which 
now faces India will account for the death of 
larger numbers than would an invading army- 
But with one vital difluence The invading 
army WLuld overwhelm all grades of 
society The Government officials, the 
zemindars, the wealthy businessmen, 
would be involved But the famine will wipe 
out only the poor This is why the efforts to 
defeat the famine are wholly inadequate and 
lack all the organised energy of a military 
campaign 

In order to grow more food in the 
immediate future, we must concentrate on the 
ploughing up of all cultivable waste lands. 
Most of such lands will not have facility* 
for irrigation, but that need not deter us 
The rains are coming and if we get 
soil ploughed in time to sow the seed at 
the commencement of the rams, nature in 
her bounty will do the rest 

AUSTRALIAN NURSES 

A Brahmin Indian girl, recently interviewed 
at her work in Melbourne, had high praise for 
Australian nurses She said that it was her 
opinion that Australian nurses were smart, 
efficient, and internationally minded 

The girl, who was the matron of a hospital 
in India while a member of the Indian Military 
Nursing Service, said that there was a E reat 
shortage of well trained nurses in India She 
expressed concern about the status of Indian 
nurses and said that until high caste Indian 
girls made a determined effort to tram, the 
nursing profession in India would not take 
its rightful place 
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* TAMIL. NAD JOURNALISTS’ FEDERATION 
Presiding over the Fifth Annual 
Conference qf the Tamil Nad Journalists’ 
Federation, which met at Madras on April 20, 
Mr N Raghunatha A i yar, Assistant Editor, 
The Hindu, called for a reorientation of 
news values to suit the changed political 
conditions With the establishment of 
Swaraj, he pointed out, the Press would 
have not only to exercise continual 
vigilance jn the cause of the small man 
but it should constantly aim at enlarging 
the mental horizon of the people, encourage 
co operative ways of living and promote 
that sympathy which comes of mutual under 
standing 

Referring to service conditions of working 
journalists,, the Presiaent observed that 
while the more far seeing among newspaper 
proprietors had within the past few months 
effected improvements in the emoluments of 
journalists, the altitude of too many 
news papers towards the Federation s 
efforts m this direction was still one 
of “sullen watchfulness or good humoured 
slight ’ 

A large number of delegates from the 
City and from all over the province 
attended the Conference 

INDIANIS vriON OF ‘TIMES OF INDIA 

Anent the paragraph that appeared in 
he press columns regarding the purchase 
65 per cent of the shares of the Tin es 
V hldta by Seth Dalmia, it is reported 
hat the Proprietors of the Times have 
accepted the offer for purchase of the shares 
of the company in pursuance of the policy 
decided on some time ago to introduce 
Indian capital into the firms and that the 
Share? proposed to be transferred mainly 
belong to shareholders now permanently 
resident in England It has been further 
stated by the Tunes proprietors that direction, 
management and editorial policy of the 
paper and its allied publications will remain 
unchanged and that the whole business will 
be conducted by Messrs Bennett Coleman 
and Co. as heretofore 
37 


Dn EDWARD THOMPSON 

Dr Edward Thompson, novelist and poet 
and a lifelong friend of Mahatma Gandhi and 
the late Poet Rabindranath Tagore, died on 
April 20 at Ins home at Bledlow, Bucks, 
at the age of 60 

Dr Thompson had been ill for two years' 
and underwent a major operation in March 
1944 He was an expert in the languages, 

I terature and affairs of India He once 
had a meeting with the Congress “Cabinet 1 *, 
the only outsider ever to do so He was 
an educational missionary to Bengal and 
afterwards lectured on problems of India in 
America 

In 1944 his 23 year old son, Major 
Trank Thomson was captured and shot as 
a rebel afttr he had been parachuted into 
Bulgaria to fight anti German cjtizens. 

One of his books the “Burmese Silver” 
was filmed with Conard Veidt and Sabu 
playing the leading roles 

Trior C N VATClt 

Prof C N Vakil, whose services as 
economist to the Planning and Develop, 
raent Department, Government of India, 
were lent by the Umveisity of Bombay 
has left the Department to take charge as 
Director of the University School of 
Economics and Sociology at Bombay. 

It is recalled that Prof „Vakil joined the 
Planning Department last year on the 
invitation of Sir Ardeslur Dalai, Planning 
and Development Member then Prof. Vakil 
who has left within a month of Sir 
Ardesah’s resignation is understood to 
have been disappointed that he could not 
find in the department those opportunities 
for constructive and economic planning to 
which he had looked forward 


t ° IN AUEItICt 

In the work of creating a new pattern 
of living— a new social mind — needed at " 
the present day, some of the fundamental 
insights of Indian culture may perhaps be 
found useful, declared Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhaknshnan, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Umvers,., a broadcast 
talk entitled. " The role of I„d,a , h ‘ 
present crisis of the spirit ” 
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DRUG FOR TUBERCULOSIS 
Ever since the early days of sulphona 
mtde drug treatment it has been hoped 
that some substance would be found 
which would be effective against the germs 
of tuberculosis According to a preliminary 
report in The Lancet a specialist in 
Sweden has been obtaining promising 
results with a substance called ‘ para 
amino salicylic acid ’ This is apparently a 
derivative of the more familiar salicylic 
acid, and it has been given to 20 patients 
at a sanatorium with some immediate 
improvements which are important Certain 
cases with tuberculous abscesses have also 
appeared to benefit from this new drug 
It is not yet available in this country, 
writes the Tunes medical correspondent to 
his paper and it is too early to know 
what the eventual results upon the 
tuberculous lung condition will be 

VDYANCr IN CANCER TREATMENT 
Prof Nina Klyuyeva and a group of 
scientists of the Mechmhov institute have 
reported to the Presidium of the Soviet 
Academy of Medical Sciences that 
they have evolved a preparation of 
bacterial .origin which affects malignant 
tumours 

Ninety five per cent of mice that had 
sarcoma of cancer were completely cured 
alter an injection of the new preparation 
Humans auflenng from malignant 
tumours have also been treated with this 
preparation 

Although it is regarded as too early to 
draw final conclusions the Moscow 
scientists consider that their experiments 
have given encouraging results 

FIBRE GLAbS FOR TFETH 

A special form of fibre glass yarn has 
been successfully used to fill root canals 
of teeth The fibre glass has great tensile 
strength high dimensional stability, is non 
toxic non irritating and permits observation 
of the canal filling by \ Ray 


HEALTH PL \N FOR INDIA 
“ It may take 40^ years or more to 
implement fully the long term programme, 
but once given effect to it will secure for 
the people a reasonably well developed 
service based on the newer and extended 
conception of modern health requirements 
said Dr B C Roy, member of the Bhore 
Health Committee, in a broadcast talk on 
the Committee’s report from the All India 
Radio, Calcutta 

Dr Roy said that such a long term of 
years would be necessary to give fu 
effect to the scheme because (1) *^ e 
total number of '-'personnel required tor 
implementing the scheme for the whole o 
British India was not now available 
may take 30 years and more to do » 
(2) The money necessary for giving c fi eC 
to this scheme, both recurring jjnd non 
learning, may be difficult for this coU ^!!^ 
to ‘afford immediately, and (3) 
technique for providing the health serUC . e 
should be developed in reference to 
existing social and economic conditions o 
the people Emphasising this third re ® s0 ° 
Dr Roy pointed out that it should be 
tragedy if the technique developed in ° IW 
countries were to be applied to India 

He also mentioned the short * * ernl 
scheme covering two periods of five years 

tood RvriONiNa in indiv 

** May I ask from this platform why tl> e 
mighty Central Government of this country 
with its limitless resources and funds 
with hundreds of highly paid officers 0 
the ICS and Imperial Services has no 
succeeded even in the course of the J as 
six years m introducing a scientific system 
of rationing of foodstuffs The truth !S 
that there is a world of difference between 
the rationing in this country and Bnt«n 
where the greatest attention is paid to the 
nutritive value of food supplied to keep 
the people fit and in good morale, 
observed Capt P B Mukherjee, in hi* 
Presidential address at the I irst On*'* 
Provincial Medical Conference at CuUatk 
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s THE NEW COINAGE 

As the nickel brass alloy, which was 
adopted as a war time expedient, has been 
found nnsatisfactory f«r coinage, it has 
been decided tha* further requirements of 
two-anna one anna and hall anna pieces 
'should be minted in the cupronickel alloy, 
which was used before _the war for two 
and one anna coins The notification to 
this effect which has appeared in the 
Gazette of Iniui also mentions the conti 
nuance of the present composition of the 
pice or quarter anna 

The legal tender character of existing 
nickel brass coins In circulation will remain 
unimpaired 

CHANGE IN BRITISH COINS 
British public opinion is already wonder 
mg whether there will be a change in the 
wording of the " Royal title and the 
inscription on British coins after India has 
chosen to be either an independent State 
or a member of the British Commonwealth 
At present, the King Is designated the 
Emperor of India while all coins of the 
realm- bear abbreviated Latin words Ind 
Imp* (India Imperator or Emperor ol India) 
According to the 1 tiling Stan lard 
the words Emperor of India * in the 
royal tide are not likely to continue when 
India becomes independent or slays in 
the Commonwealth 

8 WINGS BANK CENTDN VR* 

Dr Henry Duncan died on February 19 
)u»t 100 years ago he was one of the 
first founders ot savings banks in 
England Dr Duncan was a minister of 
the parish of Rathwell in Scotland 

la 1810 he instituted the first savings 
bank in Scotland in a cottage at Ruthwell 
Convinced of the value of his project he 
laboured by speech and pamphlet to make 
it as widely known as possible In spite 
of all bis great work Henry Duncan had 
no reward whatsoever But it mattered 
act ^ before his death he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the savings 
bark had come to stay 


RAILWAY RATES ADVISORY COMilITTLD 
The Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
appointed under the Government of India, 
Railway Department (Railway Board s) 
resolution No 606 T dated the 25th 
March 1926, continues to function as 
hitherto its Office being located on Fraser 
Road Patna Dr Khaja Sir Mohamad 
Noor, CBE, ex Judge Patna High Court 
is the Committee s present President 

The functions of the Committee are to 
investigate and make recommendations on 

(1) Complaints of 4 undue preference 
—Section 42 (A) of the Indian Railways 
Act 

(2) Complaints that rates are unreason 
able in themselves 

(3) Complaints or disputes in respect 
of terminals— Section 46 of the Indian 
Railways Act 

(4) Complaints in respect of conditions 
as to packing of articles specially liable to 
damage in transit or liable to cause damage 
to other merchandise. 

(5) Complaints in respect of conditions 
as to packing attached to a rate and 

(6) Complaints that railways do not 
fulfil their ^obligations to provide reasonable 
facilities under Section 42 (3) of the 
Indian Railways Act 

RAILW VY TR IDE DISPUTE 
The trade dispute between the Railway 
Administrations and the All India Railway 
men s Federation representing the Unions 
of Railway Workers has been referred to 
Mr Justice Rajadhyaksha of the Bombay 
High Court for adjudication according to 
a Gazette if In ha Lxlraotdviary 

The points for adjudication relate to 
the demands made by the workers in 
respect ot a reduction of working hour-', 
compulsory weekly rest for all staff, 
including essentially intermittent worker 1 ', 
the adequacy of lea\e reserves and the 
extension of leave facilities and holiday 
concessions to daily rated and inferior 
employ ees * 
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INDIAN \RT IN LONDON 
An exhibition of paintings and drawings 
by the famous Indian artist, Jammi Roy, 
was opened at Arcade Gallery in London 
on April 27 The ceremony was performed 
by Mr E M Forster, well known novelist 
and writer on Indian affairs 

Over a hundred people present at the 
opening included the Indian High Commis 
sioner. Sir Samuel Runganadhan and lead- 
ing British writers and artists, Mr Forster 
told the audience that during his recent 
visit to India he appreciated Indian art 
specially the work of Bengali artists and 
it was his interest while in India that was 
mainly responsible for the exhibition being 
arranged in London — the first time that 
Roy s work has been exhibited outside India 

Nearly 80 paintings and drawings were 
on view The High Commissioner said that 
there was a strong bond of aftinily between 
British and Indian aitists and writers Such 
an exhibition as this he said will acquaint 
the British public with, the cultural develop 
ments of India I am very much in favour 
of the suggestion made by the Marquess 
of Zetland, former Secretary for India, for 
opening a permanent centre in London for 
oriental art and literature Though great 
political changes are taking place in India 
to da>, there should be mutual understand 
ing between our two countries in the field 
of art and culture,” he added 

NOTED NORTH INDIAN MUSICIAN 
Khan Saheb Alladiya Khan, one of the 
best Indian musicians of the day, passed 
away at Bombay at the age of 89- A 
condolence meeting was held at Bombay 
on March 23 under the presidentship of the 
Rt. Hon Dr M R. Jayakar when the question 
of perpetuating his memory was discussed 

It may be remembered that at the AU India 
Music Conference held in Bombay in 1944 
he wa s present by special invitation at the 
closing session and sang for half an hour 
accompanied by his disciple, Bai Kesarbai, 
to Jhe great joy of thq immense audience 


INDIAN CRICKET 1EA1I IN ENGLAND 
A distinguished gathering of cricketers and 
other sportsmen met in India House Londoh 
on April 29 to welcome the Indian cricket 
team at a reception given by the High 
Commissioner fcr India in London, Sir Samuel 
Runganadhan Sir Samuel, welcoming the 
members of the team, said " It is ou r 
great pride that India is tne first side to 
come to England after the war, lhu s 
resuming the sporting contests between 
members of the Commonwealth " 

Sir Samuel said that under the existing 
conditions it was not easy to transport * 
team and its gear thousands of miles, and 
the team might have to borrow kit from 
their English friends 

"I am sure the team will get into fine 
fettle with a few days’ practice, if the 
English weather improves ’’ Sir SamuH 
said Paying a tribute to the improvement 
m Indian cricket, the High Commissioner 
said that Denis Compton and Joe Hardstaff 
would be able to say how strongly the 
game flourished in India 

DANGILORC OLYMPIC ST\DIUM 
Rules have been framed by the Govern 
meat of Mysore for the management of the 
Olympic Stadium in Bangalore City In 
doing so, Government observe that the 
Stadium is the property of Government arid 
its maintenance and supervision will ve st 
in it 

The immediate charge of the Stadium afld 
the management of its affairs, subject to the 
general control of Government, shall vest »n 
a committee of Management with the 
Municipal Commissioner, Bangalore City, 35 
Chairman 

The Stadium will be made available for 
aN sports and athletic events, if rt is of 
public interest for which requisition raW 
be made The Stadium will not be granted 
free of charge for any event for which gate fees 
are charged except with the specific sanction 
of the Committee 
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THE NEW LIGHT 

A new light, which its inventors claim 
may rival the sun in brilliance ami a radar 
glided bomb mck*named " The Bat ’ 
which relentlessly followed enemy warships 
merchantmen and sank them however hard 
they tried to elude it, are among the 
latest scientific devices disclosed at New York 
' The Bat” was used during the war 
" but only now has the security ban on 
mention of m it been lifted to reveal its 
existence 

The new light was demonstrated by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company At 
the laboratory on Long Island, where the 
new device was developed, recent expert 
ments were said to have showed that 
brilliances, fully one half that of the sun 
could be achieved The finished units 
demonstrated, generated almost microscopic 
points of light equal to one sixteenth of the 
sun's brilliance/ 

SECRETS 01 ATOMIC ENERGY 
British secrecy about Atomic energy has 
* harmed international relations declared 
Professor Harold Laski~, Chairman of the 
British Labour Patty, at a meeting at. 
Bedford on April 28 

‘I do not understand the secrecy that 
surrounds the attitude of the British 
Government towards Atomic energy 
Professor Laslu said ' That secrecy has 
already done sufficient harm to interna 
tional relations 

“ l would like the Prime Minister to say 
in the House of Commons that ther^ 
ought to be no secrets and that all 
existing Atomic bombs ought to be itj 
the possession of an internationsl authority 
As it is, we are destroying international 
community of science and encouraging 
division between the scientists ' 

INYRA RED * E\L 

Another recent US invention is arj 
infrared “eyt, which can see for 10 tcj 
IS miles in the dark This may have 
uses ranging from a burglar or fire alarm 
to a weapon against cancer 


FILM 01 BLOOD TRANSFUSION 
One of the interesting documentaries 
produced by Paul Rotha for the British 
Ministry of Information is titled Blood 
Transfusion 

This Him, says a reviewer, surveys the 
development of the technique of blood 
transfusion and includes highlights m (he 
history of blood transfusion The d«s 
covery of the blood groups and their 
practical application is graphically represented 
The film shows the use of transfusion 
in World War I, its development in 
the postwar pesiod, l be methods of 
collecting and storing blood in Russia 
Spam, the United States and Britain, 
blood transfusion in the British armed 
foices during the early portion of 
this war and finally the preparation nnd 
use of liquid and dried serum and plasma 
trade films 

Motion pictures probably are the greatest 
sipgle stimulant to the export sales of a 
nation s products This is especially true 
of consumers’ goods — automobiles, washing 
machines, household gadgets and so on 
By reflecting the customs and tastes of a 
people (no matter how incorrectly) they 
become cumulatively the most effective of 
of all ambassadors Up to now Briiish 
prestige and British trade have depended 
on ihe navy and on control of strategic 
areas around the world, but in the future 
neither the navy nor the colonies will 
retain their past importance " Trade used 
to follow the flag, ’ say the British 
‘Now it follows the film,” says Francis 
Still Wickware in ” / tft ' 

10 MILLIMLTER PRODUCTION 
Behind the current Hollywood rush to 
produce 16 millimeter films for use m 
educational and industrial fields is a recent 
survey revealing 50 000 potential outlets 
on a rental basis alone Cecil BDe Mille 
and Walt Disney are already planmn-r 
16 millimeter production Disney's 
experience in making Army and Navy training 
films is expected to give him a jump on 
the others 
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MOTOR VEHICLES ACr 
The Government of India have published 
a set of rules to be made under Chapter 
VIII of the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, 
says a Press Note This Chapter which 
will come into force from July 1, 1946 
makes it compulsory for every motor 
vehicle to be insured against the death of, 
or bodily injury to, third parties involved in 
accidents etc arising out of the use of 
the Vehicle In addition risks to passengers 
travelling in public service vehicles have 
to be covered 

The draft rules which are required for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the 
provisions of Chapter VIII generally cover 
in particular the forms of the documents 
required conditions governing the activities 
of co operative insurance societies of 
owners of public service vehicles and the 
insurance of vehicles brought into But sh 
India by visitors to India 

The Government are considering what 
arrangements can be, made in respect of 
motor vehicles moving between British 
India and Indian States so to cause 
minimum ^convenience to the owners 
Owners of motor vehicles are not re 
qmred to take any action at present t and 
Government intend to remind them of the 
necessity to insure at a later stage 
BRITISH MOTOR M\CJlINUl\ FOR INDIV 
Orders lor British plant and equipment 
to the value of £730 000 were brought 
from India by Mr H T Smith of the 
Nutfteld organisation who arrived m 
England recently by air The eqoipment 
will be shipped to Calcutta where a factory 
is m the course of construction for the 
manufacture of the ' Hindustan Ten ' This 
car is produced to Nuffield design by 
Indians for India 

Mr Smithy has the highest praise for 
Indian labour He said, the Indian is 
an excellent workman and with training 
could acquite manipulative ability and 
dexterity equal to that of his English 
counterpart The introduction to India of 
motor c«»r production wiU help to raise 
the standard of life of Indian woik people ’ 


AIR faCRVICLS TO INDIA 
The policy of the British Government' 
in the matter of civil air traffic and the 
programme of the British Overseas Airways 
particularly the extension and frequency ol 
its services were outlined by Lord Knollys, 
Chairman of the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation m an interview in Karachi 
Asked about services to India, Lord 
Knollys said -that it was certainly proposed 
to accelerate and increase the frequency of 
services to India as soon a’s possible 
Acceleration he said, would take place as 
soon as the new Tudor Two aircraft came 
into operation early in 1947 The present 
service of York aircraft would be increased 
to meet any necessary Irafiic 

Lord Knollys indicated that a new 
service from the United Kingdom to 
Hongkong would shortly be inaugurated 
and it was proposed to employ flying 
boats He said that further extension of 
that service would be dependent on the 
result of negotiations now proceeding with 
the Chinese Government ’ The service , 
would probably start vvitn one. a week in 
each direction from the UK to Hongkong 
flying across India and then by way of 
Rangoon and Bangkok 

ROCKET TOSTAL SERVICE 
A half hourly rocket postal service 
between Bntaiu and the United States is 
forecast by Mr Woodburn, parliamentary 
secretary to the Ministry of Supply and 
Aircraft Production This may not be 
possible, however, until the fundamental 
difficulty of halting the rocket at the end 
of its flight has been overcome 

It is at present possible to send a 
rocket with a ton of mail from Britain to 
India at a speed averaging 3,600 miles 
an hour No means of slowing down the 
rocket sufficiently to prevent its burying 
itself in the earth at the end of its flight 
or completely smashing up, has yet been 
discovered . * 

Rockets of this kind would cost about 

£10 000 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING 
In pursuance of the Central Govern 
ment’s scheme of sending students at 
Government expense for training in 
advanced courses of technical and scientific 
s*udies to meet probable post war needs 
it was decided in consultation, with the 
Central Government that the Madras Govern 
ment should sponsor for the purpose 49 
students who are not in Government service 
Accordingly 49 students were selected in 
September 1945 for being sent abroad for 
higher studies The cost in the first year of the 
grant of equipment and travelling allowances 
and stipends to the 49 candidates was estimat 
ed at'Rs 7,30,100, of which half will be met 
by -the Provincial Government and the 
remaining half by the Central Government 
Four out of the 49 candidates have since 
relinquished their scholarships Thirty four 
of these candidates have actually sailed for 
the United Kingdom or the United States 
of America as the case may be The 
remaining 11 candidates have not been 
able to sail because of the difficulty in 


SUBSIDY FOR SINKING TUBE WELLS 

Grants have been given by the Central 
Government to Provincial Governments for 
the construction of wells and a large number 
of them have already been completed A 
subsidy of 50 per cent will now also be 
given to any cultivator who undertakes to dig 
a tube well in his village The subsidy w II 
be shared between the Government of India 
and the provinces 

This announcement was made by Sir 
Jogerdra Singh, Member for Agriculture, at 
the Central Food Advisory Council the last 
meeting 

The Government had also decided, he 
added, to set up a central ground water 
section to tap subsoil resources The 
Government were able to secure the advice of 
Mr Roscoe Moss an American expert* He 
and Sir William Stampe, Irrigation Adviser to 
the Government of India, had recently toured 
vauous parts of the country and drawn up a 
plan to carry out boring operations All 
machinery for the purpose had been purchased 
from the US A 


securing passages and in getting admission 
It is also proposed to grant them 
allowances from 1st January 1946 until 
they actually sail 
, MACHINERY FOR INDIA 

/Mr K A D Naoroji of Tatas, who is 
India’s delegate to the International Labour 
Organisation’s Iron and Steel Committee 
Conference at Cleveland, stated in an 
Interview with the United Press of America 
that India’s most pressing need was for 
machinery which must come mainly from 
the United States He said " If India 
gets the machinery she needs, she will be 
able to produce a 111111100 tons of finished 
steel in 1946 ’ 

MANUFACTURE or PENICILLIN 
At a meeting of representatives of 
industrialist concerns interested in the 
/manufacture of penicillin convened at Delhi 
by the Director-General of Industries and 
Supplies, many aspects of penicillin produc- 
tion were discussed and the difficulties in 
the way of establishing manufacture on a 
Commercial scale wers considered. 


0\ ERDOS? OF MANURE 
Investigations conducted at the Techno- 
logical Laboratory Bombay with a view to 
ascertaining the effect of manunal treatment 
on the yield and quality of Cambodia 
cotton show that application of fertilisers either 
faded to produce any significant increase in 
yield, or even produced a depressing effect 
when the soil in the field was naturally rich , 
but, on the other hand, when the soil was' 
poor and deficient in substances, necessary 
for plant nutrition, treatment with fertilisers 
gave a heavy increase in yield 

Spinning tests revealed that treatment with ✓ 
these fertilisers results m somewhat less neppy 
yarns if ihe soil feitihty is originally low No 
•such improvement is however, observed 
where the soil is inherently rich This result 
is o! the utmost practical importance in so far 
as indiscriminate use of fertilisers. Without due 
notice btmg taken of soil fertility, is likely to 
invoke the agriculturist, m additional 
expenditure without bringing him correspond 
ing monetary return in the shape of higher ’ 
yield or better qfiahly hut b ' 
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Tr\TILB W ORKLRS' DEMANDS 
A broad oathne of the Bombay Govern 
ments policy towards Labour was given 
by Mr Gulzanlal Nanda, Minister in charge 
of the Labour portfolio at a Press Conference 
m Bombay 

Mr Nanda said that the Government had 
to be absolutely impartial in the adminis 
tration of Labour laws They had to tackle 
Labour problems irrespective of the parties 
whether political or purely social and on 
the merits of the questions involved A 
c untry which wanted its productive capacity 
to oe well maintained and kept up for the 
purpose of improving the standard of 
living of her people should see to it that 
the various social welfare lequirements of 
Labour were met The C ingress was pledged 
to weth to this end The Government of 
Bombay which was composed of popular 
Ministers was determined as a matter of 
policy to see firstly that industrial peace 
was maintained Secondly the Government 
wanted that production of *goods was 
maintained on a high level At the same 
time, the Government did not want everything 
to be left to the will of the employer in his 
relations to Labour 

MU GIKI ON L VDOUU I>OLIC\ 
Interviewed on the immediate policy of 
the Madras Ministry regarding its labour 
policy, Mr Giri, Minister for Labour staled 
The present Government will take up the 
ihreads and follow the policy laid down by 
the lust Congress Government as early as 
22nd October 1937 The industrial wothers- 
must Teahse that they are citizens of the 
country and as such they have their rights 
and privileges both as citizens and as 
workers. They should feel that this 
Government is their own National Govern * 
meat and co operate with others in helping 
it to run smoothly Treedom of association 
the Government wishes to make it clear 
is assured to workers and their organisations 
They expect the employers of this Province 
to be ready and willing to give recognition 
to every fouijde trade union organisation 
as a matter o! course 


INDIAN NEW SPRINT MISSION 
Mr Devadas Gandhi and Mr Ramnath 
Goenka, Members of the Indian Newsprint 
Delegauon, who arrived in London on 
April 30 on their way to Canada called on 
the British Prime Minister, Mr Attlee the 
next evening to apprise him of the latest 
newsprint situation m India and how news 
papers are hard hit in the absence of adequate 
import of newsprint They urged Mr Attlee 
to use his influence with Canada for the 
allotment of a larger quantity of Canadian 
newsprint to India 

Mr Devadas Gandhi and Mr Goenka 3re 
getting down to the preliminaries of 

organising 50 000 tons of newsprint for 

more than I ICO Indian newspapers (says a 
Reuter report ) Their “hunt’ will take them 
50000 miles through Washington and 

Canada before they return to India zia 
London at the end of May Both Mr Devadas 
Gandhi and Mr Goenl a have stressed that 
their present mission is neither a “ pleasure 
tup" nor a " political visit ‘ but an all out 
bid to improve the critical newsprint 
situation on behalf of the Press of India 
Indian newspapers last year received an 

allocation of 32 000 tons of newsprint India 
could use 100 000 tons of newsprint a 
year if it was available 

NO HONORinC TILE FOR MINISTERS 
The honorific title of ' Honourable " 
prefixed to the names of Ministers of Bombay 
Government will henceforth be abolished 
A Press Note issued in this connection says 
From May 1 19-16, the Ministers, including 
the Prime Minister, will not have the prefix 
Honourable ’ and will be referred to only 
as Ministers for the departments concerned 
HISTORIC JAP SWORD 
A histone Samurai sword was handed to 
H M the King at Buckingham Palace recently 
It was formerly the propeity of Field Marshal 
Count Terauchi, and was surrendered on Ins 
behalf to Admiral Lord Louts Mountbatten, 
by I teld Matshal Count Hisaichi at Saigon 
on November 30, 1945 Commander A 
Lcveson, acting for Admiral Mountbatlcn 
gave the sword to the King 
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All premiums paid (excluding the first year’s) 


* refunded along with the sum assured 

either at maturity or when a 1 

claim arises by death 

Once again UNITED INDIA is the pioneer in giving 
something unique in insurance 


Without obligation ask for particulars of this 
new and novel scheme 

“THE UNIQUE ENDOWMENT PLAN” 


United , India Life Assurance Co., Ltd 

Post Box No. 2S1, MADRAS, ' 


To any ol the Company 5 Offices throughout 
India, Ceylon and British East Africa. 
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ORCHARD FRUITS 

AND 

HEALTH FRUITS 


Finely flavoured, each sweet is 
wrapped separately and hygienically 


THE BEST FOR CHILDREN. 

PARRY & CO., LTD., 



MADRAS. 
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SHEIKH SAADI OF SHIRAZ 

the celebrated poet of Iran, once visit 
ed a rich merchant m another town, 
where he was lavishly entertained 
After meals, he frequently sighed and 
said " Ah, Dawat e Shua2 (Ah, the 
Feast of Shiraz) The merchant, 
scenting dissatisfaction, redoubled his 
efforts to provide fare worthy of his 
distinguished guest. But always after 
a meal it was the same "Ah, pawat 
e Sbirai ", and after three days the 
poet left Later the merchant visited 
Shiraz and he determined to call on 
the poet and find out what made the 
feast of Shiraz so much belter than 
his own fare He was surprised, and 
even angry, when he, received a 
modest meal " This is but simple 
fare and costs so little that you may 


stay, if you like, for a year," said 
the poet This, he explained, was 
true hospitality — embarrassing neither 
to the host nor to the guest We, 
too, can prove ourselves good hosts 
by giving our guests simple food 
We can make evety meal ' The 
Feast of Shiraz" Food is in very 
short supply and it is the poor who 
suffer most Now, more than ever, 
is the time to follow the advice of 
the wise poet of Iran 
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DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 

We hold large and fresh stocks of Drugs Chemicals, Hospital requisites 
etc Our rates in general are moderate nd our goods conform to the highest 
standard of purity manufactured by recognised firms 

We are suppliers to Government Local Funds Municipalities Railways 
Missions States Charitable Hospitals etc 

We hold all licences under tie Drug Control Older of 1943 tree 
Delivery to any Station on controlled rates to Hospitals Doctors and Dealers 
on large orders will be allowed by us 

Prescriptions arc c-uefully dispensed by expert qoal fieri Chemists in 
our D spensing Department 

We Solicit the favour of your enquiry or order 

MAYE1 & COMPANY 


Whole alo & Rota 1 Drugg stg A D 3 pens ug Chem sts 
1C \via P11.X.AI Stuelt Rl MADRAS 
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THE HOUSE TOR SERVICE \ 

FOR COMFORT & CLEANLINESS 

THE IDEAL PLACE 


HARRISON & CO. — ' 

~ (VEGETARIAN AND NON VEGETARIAN POOD SERVED) 
WELL VENTILATED ROOMS WITH UP TO DATE SANITARY FITTINGS 
LOCATED IN ESPLANADE FRANCIS JOSEPH STREET. 
WRITE TO THE 

, Ma mget . 

HARRISON & CO. 

"*■* DROIDWAY MADRAS 
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/HAVING /OAP 

Makes Shaving A Luxury 

FRAGRANT .. CREAMY 
EMOLLIENT 


Gives A Happy Feel To The Face 
All The Day Long 


BENGAL CHEMICAL & PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS, LD. 

CALCUTTA t LAHORE « BOMBAY 
Agents —V D\S\I COWHDLR Js Co 41, Bunder Bond, MAD11VS 
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' SAMSON ” BRAND ASBESTOS ROPE & CORD PACKINGS 
"LAGG1T ” BRAND 85% MAGNESIA ASBESTOS 
BOILER COMPOSITION, 

"ATLAS" BRAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS & 

FIRE HOSE VALVES, 

"JOHN BULL" INDICATORS AND GAUGES 
• V” ROPES, WHITTLE LINK "V” BELTING, LEATHER 
BELTING, COTTON ROPES. BELT HOOKS, 
RAWHIDE & LUBRIH1DE PINS, LACING & CUTTERS. 

OBTAINABLL FROM 

GANNON, DUNKERLEY & Co., Ltd. 

MADRAS. BANGALORE. COIMBATORE 


THE SCIHDIA STEAM HAVIGATIOII CO. LTD. 

PIONEERS IN THE DE\£LOPHl NT 01 INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 


(St; 7&a\ 

(,‘J «■ J uT j 


MANAGING AGENTS Pitambcr A. Co 

NAROTTAM MORARJEE & Co., Kanji Jodhavjee 

B OMBA Y 

ASSOCIATE) COMPAKlES — 

TUE BENGAL BURMA STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
.. INDIAN CO OPERATIVE N AV AT. Co Ltd 
„ RATN AGAR STEAM NAVIGATION Co. Ltd 
UAJ LINE. LIMITED 

„ BOMBAY STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
„ EASTERN STEAM NAVIGATION Co, Ltd. 


Fot booking of cargo and passengers, also 
for da l os of sailings, etc , please enquire 
at Sclndia Home, Dougall Road, Bollard 
Eatate, Tort, Bombay or phone toj 

P £ N. 1 For Konkao, Karachi and 
I C N, f Coast Service 

R S N ’ J T01 N ° 2M81 * 41lOC8 

Sojvdia TcltNo 30070 0 linos 

Freight Brokers: 

Pitainbcr A. Co Tel No 24OC0 

Kanji Jadhnvjee & Co Tel No 25744 


SCIHDIA HOUSE, 

Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY. 
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Travancore Information 


a nd Listener. 

The Editor solicits contributions on 
topics of general Travancore interest, 
in particular on subjects relating to 
the State, having historical, archaeo- 
logical, industrial, agricultural or travel 
significance. Articles on topical subjects 
are also invited. 

Contributions and photographs accept- 
ed and published will be paid for. 

All contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, “Travancore Information 
and Listener ”, Department of Inform- 
ation, Huzur Cutcherry, Trivandrum. 
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,WHAT GAM YOUR 
GARDEN GROW? 

Do you know that a plot of land, 1000 
square feet, can yield approximately 800 lbs. 
of potatoes? And theso days evory extra 
pound of food which can 'bo won from 
the soil is needed. You can easily grow 
potatoes or other equally valuable vegetables. 

Mako your garden supply the needs of 
your own kitchen, your servants and your 
friends. , This is tho practical way in 
which you can help relieve tho shortage. 

Many of these and other vegetables can 
bo grown in town gardens, according to 
tho i 


Lull a 

Cucumber 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Uoans 

Lady’s Finger. 


Potato . Urmjals 

Sweet Potato * Peas 
Radish Turnips 

Carrots Spinach 

Onions • Tomatoes 

Gourds of nil type?. 


# MAIZD, a quick growing and useful 
cereal, can bo easily grown in town 
gardens. Plant ‘ early 1 maize. 


EVERY WAY YOU CAM 






AND DEFEAT THE FOOD CRISIS 

ISSUED BY DEPARTMENT OF FOOD. GOVERNMENT OF 



HOW TO PREPARE | 
YOUR SOIL 

1. Pull out tall weeds 

and stubblp. 

2. Break up tho soil 

and turn it over. 


Spread m a n □ r 
and fork it in. 

i. Dig the soil over 
once more. 

5. Prepare beds of j 

convenient size. 

6. Level "and reduce 
_ tho surface soil 

to fine condition. 


INDIA, NEW DELHI. 
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P51ABUDDHA MADATA 

OR 

AW4KBNRD INDIA 

Pt abuddha Bhatata is a high chss English monthly started by Swami 
Vivehannnda m the year 1*4)6 Tho journal eutcrB into tho Gits first year 
of its useful existence m 1946 It 13 devoted to Unnereal Religion. Indian 
Culture, Education, Art and other topics of international interest, and Includes 
among its contributors man) eminent wnteia both fioru India and abroad. Tho 
year for tho journal begins from Jauuir). Tho January, 19 1G number has been 
an illustrated one 

Annual Subscription Rs. 4. Single Copy As. 7. 

For a complete list of our other publications please apply to : 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA, - - 4, Wellington Lane, 

CALCUTTA 

I n & \ a m Judges 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL SKLTCHES WU’H PORTRAITS 
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Are, you thinking of 

your next holidays ? 


UH)AB[P(UER 


is an ideal spot for you. 

Lovely lakes and rugged hills, quiet and 
picturesque, greet you with changing 
colours of glorious sunset Away from the 
noise and distraction of city life. 

Moderate climate, healthy suiroundings, vvild 
life and plenty of excursion sites Do not miss 
CHITOR, the home of Rajput Romance. 


lot laiticulaia aiplu fu> a Tltochutc to 

THE TMAFFHC SUPEMMTENMNT, 


Mewar State Railway, 
UDAIPUR 
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HOUSE FURNISHERS 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 
SAWM1LLERS 
TIMBER ENGINEERS 


SOLE AGENTS : 

" CANEC » Insulation 
" CANEC " Tempered “Compressed -Wood 
" BEAVER » Boards 
“SIMMONS" Sleep Equipment 
" DOOD-SAQAR" Spring Centre Luxury Beds & 
Pillows 

We have a 48 year-old reputation to maintain. 
We set a new pace in the achievement of customer 
satisfaction. 


CURZ0N & €0. 


' (Estd. 1 898) 

MADRAS & MADTJRA, 
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1 HE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER ^ 

INDIA’S GREATEST ASTROLOGER & TANTRIK-YOGI 

RAJ JYOTISni. JY0T1SH-SU1U051AN1 PANDIT RAMESI1 CIIANDRA BIIATTACUARYYA, 
JY0T1SUARNAV, M,R AS (London) of International fame. President — World Renowned 


'i lie Is the only Astrologer In India who first predicted the Allies Victory in 

'tho present world war on 3rd Sept. 133d within 4 hours the very .day of the 
$jr? V3 * declaration of war which was duly communicated to ond acknowledged by tho 
*4 * a Secretary of State for India, the Viceroy 'and tho Governor of Bengal and who 

y-* i&Sfc * * 1 * also tho consulting Astrologer of the Lighted] Ruling Chiefs of India 

< A.**** 4 -t it is well known that tho Astrological predictions of this great scholar. Ins. 

H , ' ^wonderful motboda of redressing tho pernicious influence of evil stars, his power to 

t ’*5."* # bring success in complicated lawsuits and also to cure incurable diseases are 

s 5- "really uncommon t 

•I Many Ruling Chiefs of Indio, High Court Judges, Commissioners of Divisions, | 

Advocato Generals, Nawabe, Rajas, Maharajas eto , and also many reputed 
personalities of tho world (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China. Japan, etc ) 
have gjvtn many unsolicited testimonial* of tho great Pandit’s wonderful powers 
A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS 

HU Highae.a The Maharaja of Atbgarh says “ I havo been astouishod at tho superhuman power 
of Pandit jt Ho is a great lnnltlk” Her Highneis Tho Dow.gar €lh Maharani Saheb of Tripura 
Stu, * a ya — ‘ 1 am fcolmg won lor at tho marvellous TantriL work and oxccllont efflcacy of his 

KftVncha* He i» no doubt a great personage with miraculous power The Hon'ble Chief Justice 

of Ca cutta lltfh Court Sir Mamnath. Natb Mukherji, Kt . soya — «Tho wonderful power of 
calculation and talent of Human Rameah Chandra u tho only posaiblo outcomo of a Great fathnr 
i t<> a UUe ej n " The t* on hie Maharaja of S.ntosh & Ex President of ihn 

I Council Sir Maamatha Nath Roy Choudbury, Kt , soys -On toeing my son, his prophecy about 

wy futuxo is true to words llo is really a great Astrologer with oiclraordmn™ 

Honourable JustU. Mr B K Roy of Pain. High Court £>. --‘ At a glanco oS mo he JJnn 
in difcJoM my mental thought* and ho prodlcU-d marvellously many things Ho is really a uS 
i crhonega with eipvr natural ixiupr * Th, Hon bl. Minuter, Covt of Bengal R.,« Pr.LL n 
Kalkot suv»i Iho wooderluJ power of calculation and Tan tr,k activities of Pandhrn on "Sv?S 
orcasiooa havo etrurk mo with groat. .1 ustonuhmsnt Really ho is uiu mo m 1 is him ” Ti.« ITi 
JuiUco Mr. S M Da«, of Keonjbar State H„h Court, eats — •< l anditii L hLimwii , t “ , 1° 
if thy deal son I haw never s.cn in my life «udi a groat Taotnk Yog J i » J* A L.wrenw 
o.aka, Japan, writ's — ‘I wm getting good result* irom your Kavacha and all my faniiW vvero 

Illinois U, S America *— I lave purchased from you several havmhas on two or thrnn d.frSvikt 

ouasion* ThoyaU ,«.*.! •AUjfKtrr, Mr. FW C,ll„ pl ., Detroit M«V, U S wff? 

*1 apt wearing jour special Dt ana U Tallinn m and oo far my luck has been with n krLi 
dev .Vtcr thaVm the' poet ’ Mr K Shanghai Chin. -- 

writing i* t iking pi ico with eurpr .in* oxactnei* Mr laaac Muml Eita. Govt Clerk &|nterorrte, L 
De.ch.ng W.., Africa - I had or kre 1 aon e TaUmaa* from you that 1,^ 

service Mr U J Fernando, Proctor S. C , & Notary Public, Colombo Ceylon I ‘ T nnt 

mat veil iu* ettoet* from jour KavaUia* l lavo 1 a I transaett >n « with you abnost overv voar for 

tho U»t 20 jiivrs fir about llupe » lhr«e ll oiiwin 1 F to , etc and many others * y t0t 

Persons^whO have lost all hope* arc *tron„ly alvlted to test Ihe powers of i’amtlMI 
\tV.\UJ U VL Td//6UI.\y {III lit l \ ThCli) In c<w« oj ja.lurc, Uontj Refunded 
OUANAOA KAYACUA OH TUB ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN -Us wearer earn* immenso wealth wiiir 
UtUo stru & gl ug ani it f ilhlU Ho dovire* witliu it fad LaW, m r«,,d e * at, hia houw Ind o h.™ 

«». ...UK to . Ut, ril pronp.rl, - ,,f. U 

£n'“- m r “‘" ) p " " Sp ”“‘ “P.V 1 . of 28J »^Sii5 

^ *BtaALtMUKUl KAYACIIA.— lo ovircvnie rnenuc* it u urn j , 0 T1 o wearer eets tiromo],« n i„ 
servuc* Mul * i^-eed-* *o [kuamg » gher ofli iaU In winm ig iu uvil or cruninar «uita it 

na paralleled, Th a u also a prov.ativo to any acci lent or dHi S , r . Pr.ce Us 92 . Snorhd f 

v^vbl, Of giving imm*di \to oTkU H*. 34*2, (The Bhewel Kumar, winner ol the N ational 
Uhowal Case wore this Karetha) ucosauooai 

MOlilNl KAVACdA — U.ai lea *re» foo» t» become friend* and friend* more friendlv Be tt o 
SpeuOl Ks 31*2 . a ***' , ** 8 * 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Reed \ 

{TU* r tjigt, it 0 »t IthtUe an l O-lcst i»tr>U>}tcnl Socttlj m /nd, j Ml *l tft Tor / aafl ’ 

“**? “'"r, r,‘S !!.* HssrH-at-'a. 


WIEN YOU CAN GET ONLY A LITTLE 






L IKE all the mills ia India v/a arc li ntcd to tho it anufactura of 
essential types of cloth only as required by the Government Controls, 
but our present DRILLS TWILLS COATINGS, SHIRTINGS, TOWELS, 
AND LONGCLOTH are of that samo durable quality and good finnh that 
Las always characterised Buckingham A Carnatic Mills materials. 

During tho present worl i ehoit^go of Textiles, all of ns will have to 
make do with limited cloth supplies toi months or oven years to c^me. 
To get the be t \alue for mo ey uunng this timo of short tgc, eco to it 
that whenever possible ioi bu\ tho long lasting Buckingham A Carnatio 
Mills cloth distinguish ible by ihcso famous tr do marks — ^ 



WAR 

In the past six years 
we hd\c supplied to 
Government over 
432,000,000 yards of 
doth. This reproserts 
a production for 
war purposes of 41,000 
rftiles of doth per year- 
enough doth to go once ' 
round the world every 
7 to 8 months l 

The Buckingham &■ Carnatic M lls in 1900 
were the orignal pioneers of Khaki doth in 
India, and always shoulder a heavy task in 
time of war 




PEACE 

Our production today 
is over 6 , 000,000 yards 
monthly, but railway 
d faculties prevent free 
d stnbution to some 
distant centres 
Shortage of chemicals and dyestuffs prevents 
tho manufacture of many pre war favourites, 
and also of a wide rango of colours Wo 
hope this is temporary 


In the meantime r our 
essent al doth gives you 
good util ty materials 


huge; output of 
durable quality in 


Lot J l (foi n jrree c i/rol ua» tntroJi 
Ij Of it riwnl rfl lr;l our j nm 
Our Hu trial *t II r an b/ far 
_b it xal € for i o itj at conlroUtU jti 


the 


THE BUCKINGHAM 8c CARNATIC 
MILLS COMPAY LIMITED 

MADRAS 


Managing Agenls: £53^2^* Y A CO. (Madras) E/ITSB. 


“I recommend iuvcs**i.cnt In National Savings 
CoitiCcatc3 puraarily for tv.o reasons. In tho first place, 
natid -al savings must play an important role in future 
developmental projects v.bosc Implementation is essential 
for msH ' the standard of living of the masses. To this 
end, tbo public should be educated from not/ on in the 
x value of savings, so that these may 

■v be util.scd rt the opportune moment 
\ for tho builJ ng up of a more pros- 
\ ^eioua Indie In the second place, 
j National Savmg3 CertiCu tes arc not 
I ^ only absolutely safe but also yield a 
\ good income under present conditions. 
f Beth capital and interest arc gua- 
^ | ranted by Government, v.liile tho 

* j yield works out at 41% simple interest 

y free of income-tax ”. 


NoXama a 


FACTS AT A GLANCE 


1. You can buy National Saving 
Certificates for Rs 5 10, 50, 
100 500, 1 000, or 5 OOff 
2 No one person can buy trorc tbin 


6. Enc-’sl able after 2 years (18 
months for Rs» 5 certificates) 
but \t pays you best tp keep 
them for all the full period 


Rs 5 000 They arc so good that 7 Snail-Savers can buy Savings 


they arcrationcd Butt\ o per- 
sons can buy Rs 10 000 jointly 

3 The value increases bj 50% n 
12 years Every Rupee invested 
becomes Rs 1/0 

4 The yield is 4i% simple interest, 
at maturity 

5, No Income Tax is payable on 
interest earned 


Samps for Re 1 As 8 or As 4 
When the value of stamps saved 
reaches Rs 5 they can be ex- 
changed for a Certificate. 

8. Both Certificates & Stamps are 
obtainable from Post Offices, 
Authorised Agents appointed 
by Government,* or Savings 
Bureaux 


/t/izAcc ye/rt. /ttftccy ycc/s6 sc^teMAUi, 

thw mat a (Mi ft i, 
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SEX EDUCATION 

BRISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
‘ How 6hn.ll I tell va y child tho vital 
facta of lif o ? that is the problem 
vjhich faces ovary Parent Ilcro is 
no authoritative booh issued by tbo 
Bristol Eduction Committee, which 
gives how to give a factual knowlcge 
of eex to childorn before they ato in 
then, teens 

Give jour ohildern tbo vital know 
ledge of box through this book, and save 
them^frora the feeling of regret of 

‘ Ilad I but known ’ 

Price Rs« 1-8. Postage 5 as. extra. 

VORA & Co, Publishers, Ltd., 

3, Round Building, BOMBAY 2. 



I MEW AND CHEAT EDITION 

Sankara’s Select Works 


Sanshnt Text and LnjUsh 
Tt amlation 

Bt Mu. 8 Venkvtabamanan, da 

I OREM ORD 

By Mb K Balabcbhamania Im 
Contents 

llyma to llan The Ten Versed 
Hymn Hymn to Dakshinamurtl 
Direct Realisation Tho Century of 
Versos Kno«lodgo of Self , Commentary 
on the Text Definition of ones own 
Self, and Miscellaneous Stotras 

Tho main object of tins publication 
vd to present in simple English some 
of tho works of Sri Sankaracharyo in 
Minch ho tried to expound in. a 
popular 6lyl°« »tho philosophy of tho 
nou-duahatic Vedanta of Mrhlcli ho 
was tho well known fouodor 

»t 2 


Q A Natcfan & Co , Publishers, Madras 


i 

I 

1 


Tales from the Sanskrit Dramatists 

THL, * MIOUS PLUS OP 
Kalidasa, Buaba, Harsua, Sodraka 
BuACAUnDTI AND VlSAKUAD VTTA 

Thoso tales which rango o\er tho*- vftls 
Cold of Sanskrit Drama, from Bhasa down 
to \ isakhadatts written on tho lines of 
Lamb s Tales bring the treasures of the 
classics within reach of tho lay reader m 
easy and elegant I ngtish prose 

CoNTBiBCTona Prof M Ilmyaonn, Dr S 
K Do, m A Dr hunhrin Raja M A , 
Dr Subramama Sastri G I Somaynji m A , 
T L Krishnasnami Iyor, ii A , and 
Mrs Ivaraala Satthlanadhaa, M a 

Contents — Vision of Vasavadatta 
Avirr.araka, Sakuntala Malavikagtiumtra * 
Vikramorvasiya Mncchokatiha, Maiati. 
Madhava Uttara Romachanta Nagananda, 
Ratnarali and Mudr&raksbasa 

Price Rupees Two. 


G V Nutesan & Co Publishers G T , Mcdras 
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Freedom and Culture j 

BY 

Sm RADHAKRISHNAN 

SPALDING PROFFsSOR 01 EASTLUN 
RELIGIONS AND ETHICS (Oxford) 

The contents are urn nK fr im Sir b 
Radhaanshnan s Convocation addresses to 
the tVe Andhra Mjeore Punjab L icknow 
Nagpi r a id Allal aba ] Im crs tie's Indeed 
the addresses cav er a w i lo he! 1 deal ng , 
with problems of in In id al an l collect n o * 
hfo such as Universities and Nat o nl life 
Training for Leadership Tho ru of A itli . 
Education and the Ne v Democracy Demo I 
craey and Di tatorsl ip \ not S cial Or ler 
and Tho Re j n* bilitv of the I itelle t lals | 
In the e aldrca ca Sir S Palliaknshiian 
etrcjoc the need for real Freedom on 1 true | 
Culture 

Re 1.3.0 Postage Extra 

usirouw with this 

THE HEART OF HINDUTHAN 

B\ Sib S IUDmitRISBNAN 
Rc 1-3 0 

G A. Natcsan L Co , Publishers G T Madras 


THE IDIOT'S WIFE 

(a snrniNo story of social Lire in bcnoal) 

BY 

Dr NARE3U CHUNDLR SEN GUPTA, m a , dL 
This is an enchanting story of the life of ft 
remarkable Bengali girl translated by tho gifted 
author himself from Bengali This story has been 
dromatioed and successfully staged many a time 
and has also been broadcasted from the Calcutta 
station It is one of gripping interest from start 
to finish Tno licroino is ono of tho most notable 
creations in n odern Indian literature Sharp witted, 
ambitious and self conscious, U o poor girl finds 
herself wedded to an idiot Tho story is a marvellous 
I istory of what wonders sho nchfoved and how ska 
filled her hfo with glory m ignilicenco and love 
Annas 8 


Hind Su at aj or Indian Heme Rule 

B\ MAHATMA G \NDHI 
It is cerfniajy my good fortune that tins booklet 
is receiving vudo attention It 13 a book which can bo 
put into tho hands of a child — Mai alma Gandl * 

4th Ldn As 8 
Foreign ftd Po*tago3d 

G A. NATES AN & CO, PUBLISHERS, MADRAS 


■POPULAR BOOKS 


Natesan's National Biographies 

Handy Uniform Volumes with Portraits ** 


KING TDW ARDS SPErCIILS IN INDIA 
T1 is is an criin istiv o collection of ex King 
r lusrd a Speeches dtlivercl in India during 
In to ur in 1 921 os Prince of Rales Tnco 
Rupee One 

THE INDIAN PROBLEM By C F Anlrows 
He Ono 


Biograph cal and critical akotohos of Eminent 
Indians, Friends of India Saints and others 

EMINLNT INDIANS 


N G Ciandavarkar 
R N M idliolkar 
Halvi n Ajmnl Khan 
Sasinmia Banerji 
Prof D K Ivarv o 
C Rangacharlu 


R Ra«unatha Row 
loot Ghnhb 
S r T Muthuswami 
Sir V Bhashj am 
^ > f J1,a P C Uazumdar 
Ah Bros 


MORI 1 A S INDIAN SILECHIS 
Ro. 1 S 

TDWIN S AMULL MONTAGU \ study m 
Indian Tolity As b 

A\ARr\Ul IN ANCILNT INDIA B> P 
Jagannadliaswami As 4 


0 A NATCSAN iV CO, PUBLISHERS 


SVINTS or INDIA 


Fkanath 

Appor 

Nomdov 


Ham Tiro th 
Nammalwar 
A emann 


iJVlL.ixua ur INDIA 
Ann,, faM | Dr MlUot 
As 4 each 


IN I ?^A u 4 0 Tjr ic * SAi ’' Ts d »« v. 


N iSLT LDC ' a “r A» m , 

AND BOOKSLLIiERS G~T MADRAS 



NATES AM’S'' PUBLICATIONS 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 

• Price Its. 3 each 

R*m Mohun Roy Sir D. E. Wachs 

Dr. P. C.Ray Lord Sinba 

‘ Sir W. WedJerburn 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 

Price Ra. 3 each 

Indian Judge*- Sketches of 21 famous Judges 

Indian Christians. Sketches of famous Indian 
Cans liana. 

Famous Parti*. Biographical sketches of fourteen 
eminent Parsis. 

Indian Scientist*. Sketches with an account of 
their Researches. 

‘ POLITICS 

Congress Preiidential Addresses. (1911-1934 ) 
Containing full text of Presidential Addroases. 
R«. 4. 

Mahatma Gandhi ; The Man and his Mission 
lOth Edn Revised and brought up to date. Ra 2 

Indians Overseas. By Dr. Lanka Sundoram, a a 
Re. 1.8. 

Indian National Evolution. By A 0 
Masumdar. Rs. 3. 

Tho Governance of India. By Bobu Govrnda 
Oas. Rs. 3. 

Hr ECONOMICS 

Essays on Indian Economics. By Mahadev 
Oovlnu llanade. 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems Dy 
V. O. Kale. Rs. 3. 

INDIAN TALES 

Indian Talas of run. Folly and Folklore. Rs. 3 

Tales from tho Sanskrit Dramatists. Sooond 
and Re\ isod Edition Rs 2. 

The Idiot'# Wife. By Dr. Norcsh ChunJcr Sen 
Gupta, »A.,Dt As. 8. 

SakunlaU. By Kama]* Satthiaaodhan. As. 6 

Meitrsjrl.* By Pt. Sitanath Taltvabhushan. As. 4. 

Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN'S WORKS 
(.Vote change tn Price) 

Freedom end Culture, Re. 1*8. 

The Htart of Hindustan. Re. 1-8. 


INDIA'S SACRED SHRINES & CITIES 
Tlus book gi\as a \ iv id account of Important 
Cities and Sacred Shrines in India, together with 
the history and legend connected with them. 
It will bo found mills pensablo not only to the 
pious pilgrim but to the foreign tourist 
interested tn art and architecture. Gives copious 
dcacilptions of places and temple architecture 
With index and £& illustrations. Price Ra- 3. 


NATIONAL CLASSICS 

Price Rupeea Two each. 

(Note change m Price) 

Valmiki Kamnyana Text in Devanagarj and 
English Translation, Foreword by the lit Hon. 
V. 3 Srinivasa Sastri, pc, on. 

The Mahabbarata. Text in Devanagan & English 
Translation. Foreword by Dr. Sir S Radhakrishnon. 

The Srimad Bhagavata. Text m Devanagari, 
and English Translation Foreword by Dr. Sir 
P. S. Sivaawami Aiyar. 

Upakhyanamala (A Garland of Stones ) Selected 
from tho Epics and the Puranas Text in Deva- 
nagari. Foreword by Dr. Sir C. P. Ramoswami Aiyar. 

The Upanishtdi - Selections from the 108 
tJpanishods Text in Sanskrit iDevanagari, With 
a Foreword by Prof. 51. Hiriyajnja, ll.A, 

Prayer*, Praises and Psalms. Text in Devaua- 
gan and English Translation. Foreword by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Sankara’* Select Work* Text in Devanagari 
and English translation. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Bhagavad Gita or tho Lord'd, Song. Text in 
Deianagan and English Translation. By Dr. 
Annie Bosant Pocket Edition. As 0. 

Aspect* of the Vedanta. By various writers. 
8th Edition. Re. I 

Hindu Ethic*. By Babu Govinda Das. Ra. 2. 
Temple* Churchei and Mosques. By Yakub 
Hasan 08 lllu*. Re 1-8. 

The First Four Califs. By Ahmed Shall. ' Re, I. 


WUKLU TEACHERS 
Re. One each 
(.Vo/e change in Price) 

Jetus Christ 1 By Mr. S. K. George 
Q Sanker.ch.rya « HI* Life and Teachings. By 
S. 8. Sury anaraj ana Sastri. 

\r, S M £ r u t "* , . l H, “ Ute • nd Teaching*. By 
Mr. JI R, Sampatkumaran 2nd Edu 

, Teachings of Zoroaster. By Prof. 

A. It. Wad i a. t 

Life and Teaching* of Buddha. By D Dharaus. 
pale. 4tn Edn. 

Yakubniflan ,UbWMm * <1 ' ° 7 Ahmed Shad “ud 
GENERAL 

./ffisr R. v i’i l "" d ‘- ° f it * “*"*• 

7 5>«nul. and 

Su F b=„ ■>* T-'a- 

Melebar end It* Folk. Bv Mr T W . 

Pamkkar.B^. Re. 2 7 V K ‘ 0o P“h» 


G. A NATESAN & CO . PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS. HSPLANADE.~MADRAS 
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For LOM m LOVELY HAIR 

USli 

- KAMINIA OIL 


Long and lovelj hair beautify jour face 
KAMINIA OIL does it for you It grows hair, 
makes them smooth and lovelj stops falling 
them and turns grej hair into black Use once 
and you will use it for ever 


m 

ft 



lU ARE WELCOME 

Before leaving bomo sprinkle somo droiis of 

. OTTO DILBAHAR (Regd.) 

^ on jour elotbes and you will be welcome bj all OTTO 
J DILBAHAR gives refreshing and delightful perfume and 
,*iMt has gained tho title of THE KING OF PERFUMES 


Se E T R m DILBAHAR- OIL «**•> 

HAIR OIL 

with its delicious scent gives satisfaction to all It also 
smoothens your hair and bejps their growth Trj once 


KAMINIA ‘TOILET SOAPS (Regd ) 


DILB \UAR SOAP (Reg<l ) 

Bring! a nov plcaaaute to bathing 
Try tlud supreme Toilet Soap to-day 
KAMINIA SANDAL 150AP (Regd ) 

The Ideal Soap for Indian Climate 
Frotoots the roost delicate comple 
xi on against the tropicaj climate. 
It possesses a delicate delightful 
perfume of Sandal wood 


Place your older mth 


BEAUTIFUL FACE 


KAMINIA SNOW. (Regd.) 

A sura remedy for black spots, 
wrinkles on tho face. Make9 jour 
skin smooth and shining 


ANGLO INDIAN DRUG & CHEMICAL CO.. 

285, Jumma Masjid ; ; , BOMBAY 2 

Billed, printed and tmLl shed by C A Nalctar Pr^ir^ .-.j ~;*T , . . " ■ - 

rre*a, hoi 3, bunUirame Chmi Street, ° & l '* ic6 * n * C< 
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* ’ CONTENTS 


The University in the Atomic Age 

By Prof B. S Macoicol 

The Golden Age of Indian Art 

By Mr S X CUakravarti, M a 

A Patriotic Muslim 

By "A Hindu Politician ” 

Russian Foreign Policy— An Apology 

Uy Mr DaKaj Ivrwh&n 

Science and Postwar Administration 

By I>ruf ShatiU Svrarup ui< imo 

Future of War Time Industries In India 

By Prof It V. Kao, u a. 

The Unity of India 
Acoustics of Bells 

By Mr U K, Vwwauatliaa, uu 

Woodcraft 

By Capt V P Tampy 

An Aspect Of Modern Banking 

By Mr S Narayanaawaiuy 

Railwayman's Demands 
Indian J AI fairs 
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Annual Subscription Rs. 5. (Foreign 12sh.) 
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Pocket 


Indian Judges 1 

WITH A FOREWORD BrSutB L MITTER 
Thi3 bool., written on tho lines of End 
of Birkenhead a Fourteen English Judges N 
is a collection of sketches of twinty-on® 
famous Indian Judges with particular 
attention to the Causes Cthbre with which 
each Judge was connected 
Contests — Sir T Muthua vami Aijaf • 
Nanabhai Handas Dwarkanath Mittef 
Mahadev Gonad Ransde Sir b Subraman'® 
Aiyar, Sir \ Bash} am Iyengar BadrudJm 
Tyabji, Sir Gurudas Banerjee Sir P C 
Banacrjo s ^ara la Char an Mitra Sir bj®d 
Amir Mi Ka»lunatli T Telang Justice 
Mahmoud Sir Romc»h Chander Mitter 
Sir Narayaa Chandasarkar Sir C Sankaran 
hair Sr As tosh luk rjea V hrislil' 8 
swam* knar Just e Shah Dm air SbAdi 
L\l and Sir kbdur Ralum 
Price Rs 3 


G k Natoaan k Co Publishers Madr° s 


Famous 

Battles in Indian History 

Bi T G SUBRAHM VNk AM, M a , t~r 

Under this title the writer has 
brought together nvid and dot* lod 
accounts of ten decisue engagements 
that made a differeneo in tho fortunes 
of dj nasties and peoples in this couutrv 
Each of the succeed a battles described 
in tbct-e pages marks a turn ng point 
in the history of India 
Contests 

The Battle of Hydospes 
The Battle of \ earn 
Tlio Battle of Sr purambijam 
The Battle of k ellur 
The Battle of Raor, 
rho Battle of Laghman 
The Battle of Taratn. 

The hirst Battle of Parnpat. 

Tbe Battle of Kanwa. 

The Battle of Tahkota 
Price Rupee One 


G A. Natesan & Co Publi hers, Madras 


The Bhagavad Gita: The Lord’s Song 
Test ID Dovmni,ar» and Lngltsh Translation 
By Dn Annip Bfs\nt 
price Annas Six 


INDIAN TALES 

ov 

FUN, FOLLY and FOLKLORE: 

a cot-ixcriov or the 
TAILS Or TFNNALI RAMAN 
TALI 3 OFMARIkDk RAMAN 
TALES Qi lAJk BIRD kL 
KOMATI WIT kND WISDOM 
THE isON IN LAM ABROAD 
NEW INDIAN TALES 
TALE3 OF RAkA AND APPAJI 
tOLKLOrr OFTBETELLCLS 

Price Rs. Two. 

Q V. Natesan & Co. Publ ihtrr*. G T , M ad ras. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 

THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 

la this, tl e tenth oditioa an attompt is 
rnado to bring tho 6tory of Mahatma 
Gandhis bfo up to -date It u a clear and 
succinct narratuo of 1 13 remarkable career 
la South Atnc& and India incluling a 
sketch of tin Non Co operation motcinent, 
hia historic trial and imprisonment, together 
with a full account of lus great march to 
the salt pans of S irat hi* arrest and 
internment tho Round Table Conference, 
tho Gandhi Irwin Agreement down to bis 
arrest and detention m tl u \ gft Khan 
Palace, Poona, hi* correspondence with Lord 
LinliU gow, and Li* Ia»t and to the 
Leader* demand for his wleaso in 1013 

Price Rupees Two. 

G A Natesan Sc Co , l ubl shora G T , Madras. 
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of all descriptions: 

SINGLE YARNS DOUBLE YARNS 'CONE YARNS 
' CHEESE YARNS CORD YARNS u c p To% s 


up to 80s 


• Etc., Etc., Etc. 

By _ 

MADURA MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
MADURA, TUT1CORIN & AMBASAMUDRAM 

Grey Yarns of all descriptions for Weaving and the Hosiery 
Factory. 

Combed Yanis in Hanks or Cheeses or on cones for Hosiery. 

Fold td Yams in a wide variety up to Folded 80s. 

Hosiery Yarn on cones in a wide range of soft spun yarns.. 

Our Egyptian Combed Yarn 
has established a reputation fully up- to the standard 
of the best imported yarns. 


Messrs. A. & F. 


MADURA 


Edited By Mr. G. A. NATESAN 
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i The public are suffering inconvenience through goods and 
parcels being misdespatched in transit. The cause of mis- 
despatch is, in many cases, the consignor’s failure to properly 
address or mark packages before tendering them for transport 
and to ensure that all old marks and addresses are obliterated. 

2. The Railways are anxious to avoid inconvenience to the 
public and with this ob)ect in view notice is hereby given that 

(0 no packago Will bo nccopted for transport nnle6B it is fully 
and clearlj marked to Cnghsh with tho came, imtiala or 
nnvato marks of consignoo and tbestdtiouof destination, 

(u) bags and bandies of hidc3 and skins and baskets of fruit, 
vegetables, vessels of oil or gbee, bundles of iron bais or 
other goods that cannot bo durably marked must have a 
bather metal or wooden label attached to each bundle or 
article at tlio forwarding station by tho consignor and the 
„ necessary markings put on' 

3. The above i equipments apply to all consignments not 
making up a full wagon load and full vv agon load consignments 
which need to be transhipped into wagons of a different gauge 
cn route. In the case of other full load consignments at least 
10 per cent, of the packages in each wagon load should be 
marked as indicated above. 

4. The public are reminded that these requirements are not 
new but compliance with them has not been insisted upon during 
the last few years. The present position, however, renders 
compliance necessary and it is requested that the public will 
fully co operate. 
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BRANCHES 
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MANAGING ACT NTS 

THE SHDVEROY ESTATES LTD 7 71 Satjamaofialam Road Coimbatore 
THE NDFLAMVLAI TEA & COITEE ESTATES LTD do 

RADIO A ELECTRICALS LTD Madras 

MES8H3 AYURVEDIC COMPOUND TINCTURES LTD AHeppej 

Pioneoca m Iho mauutactaro of Viurvedic Tinctures on Allopathic lines 

(lSCO»rOKAT*U IX TRAVANCOIU.) 
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GOVT, SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE Co-, Ltd. 

Once again tho “ORIENTAL” loads and others follow 
The Oriental was tho first Li'o Oftico to deal generously with 
Poiicyho’ders in Mala>a and Burma by offering to revive 
their Policies which bad lapsed d-o to tho Japanese occupation, 
WITHOUT REQUIRING PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON ARREAR PREMIUMS 
OR PRODUCTION OF EVIDENCE OF GOOD HEALTH 


LIBERALITY IS THE SLCRET Or 
OUR EVER GROWING POPULARITY 


Q- 


Nearly Rs. 25,38,00,000 
Over Rs. 40,00,00,000 


1945 New Business .. 

Funds 

WE HAVE ATTRACTIVE SCHEMES TO MEET 
EVERY ONE OF YOUR IdTE ASSURANCE NEEDS 
Ueml Ofjicc -ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, FORT, BOMBAY. 
liianch Office — 

“ ORIENTAL BUILDINGS ”, 

Armenian Street, G.T., MADRAS. 



For Relieving Headache, Backache, 
Strains Sprains and 
Muscular Pams there is no 
better remedy 


| For FRED Booklet 

“ Little's Oriental Balm & Medical Guide ” 
». Writ© to 

LITTLE'S ORIENTAL BALM & Ph Ltd 
P B G7, MADRAS 
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Fine strong flavour, rich 
colour & low price com- 
bine to make Lipton’s 
White Label the best 
value on the market. 



FINEST INDIAN LEAF TEA 

1 ‘ LTK 84 w J 
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BARODA ARTS 
AND 

' INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION 


Exhibitions play an impoitant role in 
educating the public and in stimulating 
in them greater interest in the article 
exhibited This indirectly helps the 
progress in the matter of articles exhibited 
whmh progress is very often geopardised 
by the lack of knowledge about them in 
tho public The aetomshiDg variety and 
excellence of the industrial products of 
tho stato wero richly demonstrated in 
tho Baroda Arts and Industries Lxhibitmn 
held recently in Baroda 

Visitors to tho exhibition found a wido 
rango of textiles wovon on powerlooms as 
well as on handlooms scar s of designs 
in calit o t rints various pharmaceutical 
and chemical propara ions soaps toilets 
perfumery articles of iron and steel 
brushes papers strawboards glass enamel 
wire buttons furniture ayurvedic 
medicines loa here biscuits raincoats 

motorhood cloth ilreproof cloth and 
transparent oil silk waterproofs and other 
preparations too numerous to bo mentioned 
Tho big indnatml houses of Tatas and 
Sarabbai s were also represented Exhibit* 
of cottftgo industries such as the world 
famous Patolas Mashrn Oil colour 
printed Chagarapat Sxnkhoda licqner 
work cloths dyed printed or tyed and 
dyed (Badham) nut crackers brass and 
copper utensils of Baroda Dabhoi 
Visuagar wood car red animal figures and 
brass 8 tools of Vtsoagar Lodra Pilvai 
Ixoketwada and Baroda proved of greit 
lotecost to tbo visitors Kathiawar 

embroidery with silk yarn and glass 


circles and various articles of house 
decoration prepared in artistic fashion 
wao a noteworthy feature of women a 
work Tho Chimnabai Stn Udyognlnya 
and other women s institutions of tho 
Barodi State contributed to tbo 
Bplondour of this Exhibition by collecting 
exhibits of doheato needle worl eticb work 
embroidery and other attractive specimens 
of handicraft Paper cub figures prepared 
by Mr Itimprasad Jadia of Patan 
attracted special notice 

Tho exhibition was a great success the 
averago daily attendance being aboot ten 
thousand A special committee was 
appointed under tho Chairmanship of 
Lady Protima Hitter wifo of tho Dewan 
of Baroda to mal o all arrangements 
regarding the exhibition Besides tbo 
exhibits mentioned abovo tbo two other 
main attractions of tho exhibition were 
entertainment programme and tho reetau 
rants A epocial theatre was put up 
mbido the exhibition and a daily changing 
variety pragrammo of en ertainmenb was 
very successfully staged Tho exhibition 
mentioned abovo was first of its kind 
in tho senso that it confined itself to 
industries in Baroda State and areas 
attached to it 

It was revealed by Sir Brojcndra 
Hitter the Dawan at the time of tbo 
prize distribution coromony that tho 
exhibition bad proved snob a great 
success that H II the Maharaja Eaekwar 
is thinking of making it an annual feature 




■ " 1 MONTHLY PERIOaiCIL OEVOTEQ ID THE DISCUSSION OF iLl TOPICS OF INTEREST 

Edited By Mr. Q. A. NATESAN 

Vol. 47. 1 JUNE 1946 [ No. 6. 

■THE UNIVERSITY "iN THE ATOMIC -AGE 

Bv Prof. R. S. MACNICOL 


S PEAKING recently .at a meeting in 
London, Mr. Norman Makin, President 
of the UNO Security Council said .* “ We 
live in an age of miracles, yet the very 
things that were for oar enrichment and 
well-being are used by man for our 
destruction and have brought tragedy and 
tears because man has not developed his 
spiritual qualities in keeping -with the 
scientific and technical advances of this 
age. Until we can develop in the ’life of 
the people that better, higher resolve, I am 
afraid we shall continue to fail. The great 
spiritual forces that God alone can give 
must fire the life of every man, woman 
and child if we are to attain a better and 
secure world.” 

This is the problem, and it is being 
voiced by many leaders of public opinion 
today. Is there any answer ? Can we say 
that the modern University, which has 
• made possible the discovery of nuclear 
energy, has any contribution to make 
towards \he control and right use of that 
energy ? Can our education, in the words 
of Mr. Makin, develop man’s spiritual 
qualities in keeping with the scientific^ and 
technical advances of this age? / 

In ancient days in India, there was no 
■ divorce between the material and the 
spiritual^ and the Sisfya learned the relation 


between the ' two in the course of his 
education. Plato, in his day, saw that the 
fate of any political scheme depended on 
the characters of those who worked it, and 
he realised that if right characters were to 
be formed, then there must be right 
education, by which men might learn to 
distinguish between good and evil, and 
aim at the highest good. It is the failure 
of the modern university that it has trained 
men to the highest degree intellectually, 
but left them morally and emotionally 
illiterate. To-day it is p'nssible for a man 
to measure and handle, the vast resources 
of the universe in his laboratory, while 
yet he is qnite untrained in the moral and 
spiritnal power to use these tremendous 
forces rightly, so that they answer the real 
needs of mankind. Sir Richard Livingstone, 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, in 
a recent article to “New World News”, 
describes the , contribution of the modern ' 
university in these words: 

'• In one sense, of course,’ their influence 
is obvious and immense. In their capacity 
as discoverers ahd organizers of knowledge, 
they have brought our civilization into 
being. Bat having given birth to it, they 
desert their child. It* gravest problem is < 
moral and spiritual, and what effect has 
the university on ihe spiritual . and raoral 
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life of the world ? Or even its political life, 
so Tar as this is determined by spiritual 
and moral forces ? In the last 20 years 
two new conceptions of life have changed 
the course of the world — communism and 
Nazism Universities have not created or 
mou’ded them Like mercenaries they have 
served the rulers of the day in Russia 
German} • and Italy supplied them with 
weapons and asked no questions ’ 

If this n true of the ancient universities 
of the West, it is even more true of the 
Colleges in India which have so closely 
modelled themselves on the English system 
of higher education No doubt they have 
achieved some success in producing 
scientists of the highest distinction as also 
scholars who have unquestionably tsken 
their place in the f.onl rank of the worlds 
philosophers and economists but where 
they have conspicuously failed is m incul 
eating a true sense of values such -as 
would provide the dynamic for a new 
culture Mahatma Gandhi has demonstrated 
the power of truth and non violence to 
mankind can we say that the umvers.ties 
have played their part m training even for 
the arts of peace'? 

It is sometimes said that only with the 
coming of an independent India will there 
be that reorientation of outlook which will 
provide the spiritual force adequate for the 
problems ahead But even now we need 
men who have the moral c „nra B e aod the 
intellectual honesty to face the problems ol 
an independent nation And as soon „ ,har 
independence comes, can' the un.ve,s,t,es. In 
a nation where the cultures of Hindu and 
Muslim, of Christian and Sikh bnn,. diver- 
sity and richness into the common heritage 


he universities, teaching an outlook which 
will bring all these into one noble 
harmony — mil one that will e\press a 
fuller and more creative human life ? It 
must be an outlook, a philosophy that will 
teach men to appreciate the good in others 
to recognise that the good of other;, i* 5 
their own good It must be one which 
recognises that the true foundations of 
individual as of international life are laid 
upon standards of honesty and selflessness, 
recognised as being equall} binding upon 
all men Above ail it must be a philosophy 
which puts obedience to God before every 
other loyalty to family, nation or race 

It is not lack of knowledge of these 
things that leads man into destruction, bat 
lack of power to use that knowledge for 
good, for toe bailding of peace As it 
has been well said, 'The greatest menace 
to a new world is not pilotless planes, but 
pilotless brains ’ Can the university 
produce 'piloted brains', men who have 
not merely the finely trained intellect needed 
for the social and scientific problems of 
to day, but also the spiritual impetus that will 
turn men away from self interest, to vards 
the true, the God given values of life ? 

It must be obvious that new sch me* 
new curricula will not do what is nee led 
the answer lies in the quality of life lived 
by the teacher Where there is a Cdlege 
or a University whose members have 
learned something of the secret, tie art of 
living, there the students will catch the 
fire of it and begin to learn it for them* 
selves It was men like Erasmus and 
Colet who sent out students across Europe 
at the time of the Renaissance 'to awaken 
the dead " 
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It ts one of the hopeful signs of the 
present time that daring the last ten years' 
such a movement has been taking root in 
.the Universities and has linked them in 
some measure, through the new quality oi 
life lived . by teachers and by students, 
with the great problems of the age From 
Oxford it sent students out to South Africa 
with the fire of a new awakening, and 
wherever they went, as the late C F. Andrews 
noted, they brought a better understanding, 
and a new relationship between white and 
coloured peoples. From Uppsala .in Sweden, 
it sent students' out into the industrial 
areas to help An the problems^ of manage- 
ment and labour. They crossed the Baltic 
to Finland before War- broke out, and 
played a considerable part in building 
friendship between the two nations. 
Describing .the work of this movement, the 
late Dr. B. H. Streeter, Provost of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, 1 said, "This 'movement 
seems to be able not merely to change 
bad people into good, but also to give 
new heart and a new courage and a new 
sense of direction to those who are already 
men of good will. That is why I have 
come to the conclusion that in an age of 
growing world despair., it is my duty to 
associate myself with it. " 

In Yenching University, China, news 
comes of students living this new qualily 
of Iffe, so that when arrested and crowded 
together in a Japanese prison they sang and 
told stories to cheer their fellow-prisoners ; 
and they were able, on their 
> release, to carry to their friends an 
attitude that was completely free of 
hatred towards the Japanese, and to go 
out, after , completing their medical 


studies, to a life-work among the poor in 
the villages. 

Coming nearer home, a student from a 
South Indian College s speaks of his own 
change of heart, and tells of how others 
caught fire fro* it. " Naturally ” he writes, 

“I could not keep such splendid develop- 
ments to myself. I told about these things 
to my friends, sometimes because I was so 
happy, sometimes beepuse of morningl* 
guidance. They found this very interesting 
and wanted to se c if they too could 
receive this new life. So our group grew 
in number ; Christians, Hindus, all found 
that this new way of living made them 
happier and more effective. When - the 
College closed for the Summer holidays we 
were about 25 in number," Among these 
twenty-five what was note-worthy was that 
they represented different communities in 
South India, and had developed a real 
capacity to work together ; they further , 
stood for an altogether higher standard of 
honesty and responsibility in social life, 
which showed itself in their refusal to have- . 
anything to do with such things as 
malicious gossip, dishonest. work, train-travel 
without tickets, and so on j and they, had • 
found a transforming, untiring purpose in' 
life, through learning that God had a plan % 
in which each could share, if they were 
prepared to listen to His voice each day, 
and to obey the directions given them. 
Obviously there is no short cut to such 
things. What is fundamental is a relation- 
ship between, the teacher and the student 
which is dynamic \ such that they are able 
to seek God’s direction together, and to 
face their own needs in the light of those 
moral standards which are the divinely- - 
ordered foundations for human life. Such 
relationships must lead to the formation* < 
within every university, of cells of moral 
and spiritual power, knowledge and power 
subordinated to the direction of God. 
Teacher and Student, Jed by' God can find * 
the kind of unity and illumination that is ' 
given by obedience to the spirit.' This‘ is ’ 

, the true end of education. 



THE GOLDEN AGE OF INDIAN ART 

By Mr S N CHAKRAVARTI, m a , Bombay 


GUITA ART 

'•pHE Guptas formed a great national 
1 dynasty, which appeared in Bihar in 
A D 320 and put an end to the rule of 
the various foreign dynasties in Northern 
India Samudragupta (330 3S0) and his son 
Chandragupta II (380 412) established an 
empire which embraced the whole of 
Notthern India as fir as the Narmida river 
The Gupta Empire lasted until tbe Huna 
invasions towards the end of the fifth 
century 

The Gupta Emperors were Brahmanists 
but they were tolerant to other faiths The 
Gupta period is marked by efflorescence 
in literature and att Through Kalidasa, 
who Nourished at the court of Chandra 
gupta II, the legendary Vikramaditya, drama 
and poetry reached thur acme bculptural 
art, at the same time, reached its full 
fruition 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY IN GUI TA ART 
The characteristic features in early Indian 
plastic art were spontaneous naturalism and 
simplicity In the age of the Guptas these 
qualities were brought under the constraint 
of reason Necessarily Gupta ait lost much 
of the genuine naivete of early Indian art 
and consequently the latter s poweiful 
charm, but it gained in qualities which 
appealed to the Conscious intellect as well 
as to the subconscious aesthetic sense in 
symmetry and proportion, tor Lxample, in 
the structural propriety of its form, m tlu. 
reasoned restraint of ornament mid m the 
definition of detail ’ Gupta att, however, 
did not copy Greek classicism, which had 
degenerated into commonplace in the 
Graeco Buddhist ait of Gandhari in North 


Western India (30 BC-AD 500) If 

created for itself a new classicism, which 
was a living one ** Gupta art based its 
plastic conventions not only upon a 

knowledge of Indian costume and of the 
sub tropical life, but also upon an under- 
standing of the Indian body itself It 
did away with the thick garment with 
folds in bold relief because the Indian body 
was accustomed to transparent muslm 
Henceforth the drapery was indicated either 
by liquid undulations or by delicate 
grooves along the neck, wrists and ankles, 
the effect in "either case being that of a 
diaphanous robe clinging to the body as 
though wet The softness and suppleness 
of the body were attained by expressing 
its proportions, not by the geometrical 
criteria of the Greek, but in imitation of 
the curves of plants and animals Thus the 
face was oval in shape, resembling an egg 
or a betel leaf The forehead had the form 
of a bow The eye brows were like the 
leaves of a neem tree or like a bow The 
playful glance of a woman’s eyes was like 
the wagtail, their restless glance like the 
eyes of the sapJnn fish and their soft 
glance like the eyes of a roe The eyes 
of divinities Were like the lotus leaf or like 
the water lily The chin resembled the 
mangostone The neck exhibited the form 
of a conch The trunk, from just below 
the neck to the abdomen, formed like the 
neck of the cow thus suggesting the 
strength of the chest, the slimness of the 
waist and the soft and folded character of 
the skmfoldings near the abdomen The 
shoulder was curved hke the head of »» 
elephant and the aims like us trunk The 
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forearms resembled the trank of a young 
plantain tree. The fingers tesembled the 
bean-pod, and the hands and feet were like 
the lotus or like the young leaves of 
plants. There were three bodily poses, 
smnabhanga (erect), abhanga (slight bending) 
and • trtbhanga (three bendings). In the 
abhanga pose the body would form a 
graceful curve, the torso inclining slightly 
towards one side and the weight of the 
body resisting on one leg and one hip 
being higher than the other. In the 
tribkanga pose the body would be in a 
zig-zag, ' In female figures in the tribkanga 
pose the head would incline towards the 
right, the bust towards the left, while the 
legs to the right. The pose of male 

figures would be the exact opposite, the 
the head leaning towards the left and so 
forth. 

SPIRITUALISM IN GUI’ FA ART 
In another important feature, also, the 
art of the Gupta period differed from 
early Indian art. In the early period art 
merely expressed the legends and history 
of its faith. But “in the Gupta age a 
closer contact was established between 
thought and art, and sculptor and painter 
alike essayed to give articulate expression 
to their spiritual and emotional ideas by 
translating them into terms of form and 
colout ”, In Indian sculptural art of the 
• Kushana period (A,D. 50-320) the figures 
of Buddha and Bodhisattvas show wide 
. open dyes, looking outward, the eyes of 
the Gupta Buddha and Bo'dhisattva figures, 
half-shut, look inward, signifying the mind 
absorbed in the exercise of virtues, such 
as compassion, meditation, etc. Thus the 
.Gupta Buddha and Bodhisattva figures 


combine beauty of anatomical definition 
with a spirit, of calm" and peaceful contem- 
plation while the Kushana Buddha and 
Bodhisattva figures are heavy and unspiritual. 

The spiritualism in’ Gupta art is reflected 
not only on the face but also' in finger 
gesture { inudra ) and seated posture (asana). 
The latter includes the hieratic seated 
postures of padmasana (lotus-seat), virasana 
(hero’s seat), yogasana (seated posture of 
meditation), and sukhasana (postures of- 
ease). Among the finger gestures, one is 
of dhyana (meditation) a second of *varada 
(giving or charity), a third of abhaya 
(protection), tf fourth of vitarka (discussion), 
a fifth of dharmachakra (preaching), a sixth 
of bhumisparsa (touching the earth), and a 
seventh of anjali (salutation). 

EXAMPLES OK GUPTA STATUARY 
Some of the more important examples 
of Gupta statuary may be mentioned here. 
The standing Buddha figure*, 7'2’’ high, in 
red sandstone, from the Jamalpur (Jail) 
mound, Mathura, now in the Mathura 
Museum, is attired in a loose diaphanous ’robe 
with delicate fold lines and has a profusely 
decorated halo around the head. The figure 
is not only well defined and symmetrical in 
outline but also ' expressive of calm contem- 
plation and repose. Another important 
specimen is the preaching. Buddha figure in 
Chunar sandstone from Sarnath, now in the 
Sarnath Museum. As compared with the 
Buddha figure of Mathura the Sarnath 
Buddha is more spiritual because of the 
greater delicacy in the ^ execution of the 
eye3 with drooping lids which exactly 
‘resemble the waterlily. Another point of 
difference between the two is that the 
Sarnath Buddha is almost nude, draped as 
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it is in a closediy fitting diaphanous robe 
without fold lines Among other examples 
ol Gupta statuary we may mention the 
staading Buddha in copper 7 ’ 6 ’ 

high, from Sultanganj (Bengal) now in the 
B rmingham Museum and Art Gallery, and 
the standing Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva in 
Chunar sandstone from Sarnath now in 
the Sarnath Museum The former is 

attired in a loose diaphanous robe with 
fold lines and the right hand makes the 
gesture of offering protection The latter 
wears Scarf and a closely fitting diaphanous 
robe without fold lines carries the dh) ant 
Buddha Amitabha in the headgear, and 
holds a lotus flower in the left hand and 
makes the gesture of imparting bounty by 
the right hand 

GUPTA PAINTING 

The att of painting also reached its 
culrainition in the Gupta period At 
Ajanta m the Hyderabad State there are 
no less than twenty six Buddhist caves, 
adorned with a large number of mural 
frescoes representing in the main episodes 
relating to Buddha s life and pre births, 
dating from various periods The earliest 
of these frescoes are those m Caves IX 
and X, executed in the second first century 
B C Under the early Andhra kings The 
costume, especially the head dress, m this 
senes, recalls that represented at Bhaihut 
and Sam-hi Painting of the Gupta period 
is preserved in Caves WI, WIl and \1\, 
executed in the fifth century under the 
reign of the little local dynasty of the 
Vakatakas who were connected by blood 
with the Imperial Gupta rulers The last 
series is made up of th* frescoes of 
Caves IV and XXI WVI In the later 


painting of Ajanta from the Gupta period 
onwards the old naturalism of Sanchi and 
Bharhut is spiritualized , the artists painted 
life as they saw it and yet it was not m 
a mode opposition to spirituality The 
figures of Bodhisattvas, eg, the Great 
Bodhisattva in Cave I, are shown not only in 
the enjoyment of refined luxury of the world 
but also preoccupied with deep compassion 
Another group of Buddhist mural 
frescoes is found in the caves at Bage in 
the Guahar State The frescoes of Bagli, 
which may date from the close of the 
seventh century, display a strong resem 
blance in style to those in Caves I and II 
of Ajanta But the Bagh frescoes do not 
appear to be exclusively Buddhist like 
those of Ajanta They include subjects, 
such as musical dramas accompanied by 
dances, entirely profane to Buddhism 
This shows that Buddhism was on the 
decline, while Brahmanism was on the ascend 
■ancy Prom the third century B C to 
the seventh century A D Buddhism played 
a great role in the evolution of Indian 
civilization, and particularly in the history 
of art This period was not one of 
inactivity, but of intense and creative 
activity, for Brahmanical culture , for the 
epics the two biblcs of Brahmanical legend, 
seem to have taken tneir definitive form 
at the period when Buddhism was most 
m vogue, between the third century B C 
and the second century A D prom the 
eighth century onwards Brahmanism came 
to tne forefront Mid gradually eliminated 
Buddhism or else absorbed it 

DECI1SE Oi GUPTA ART 
Gupta art survived the fall of the 
Empire, and its influence was felt all over 
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Northern India, and the Deccan and even 
in Ceylon. Its" keynote, as ^we have 
already noticed, was spiritualism. The 
keynote of mediaeval art was superoatura- 
lisra. ’ Thus, from the seventh century 
onwards cult images became endowed with 
multitudinous arms and^ heads. The 
snpernaturalism , became more and more 
predominant, with the result that cult 
images became after the twelfth century 
•* mere symbols of religion devoid of 
v spirituality. Also, they gradually lost the 


beauty of definition, ' and became stereo- 
typed and artificial. Architecture became, 
on the contrary, imposing, and it lost its 
aesthetic quality ; for the ornamentation is 
in suclf inordinate quantity that it often 
wearies the -eye. The reasoned restraint" 
which the Gupta artist had applied in 
ornamentation was abandoned for unrestrain- 
ed indulgence, with the result that over- 
ornamentation and complexity of design 
buried the dominant lines of construction 
and composition. 


A PATRIOTIC MUSLIM 


“ A HINDU POLITICIAN " 


M R. ‘ AZIM HUSAIN, the talented son of 
Fazl-I-Husain has not Only discharg- 
ed a filial duty but has also done a distinct 
public service by writing this excellent 
biography* of his father. Fazli besides 
dominating the ‘political life of the Punjab 
for over two decades, played an active part in 
shaping Muslim policy during that period 
with great circumspection and care. To those 
who did not know him intimately Fazli was a 
Communalist, anti-Hindu, anti-national, and 
anti-Congress. A careiul perusal of this book, 
particularly the extracts from his diaries, 
letters to his friends and his correspondence 
with the Viceroy in his official capacity, 
will reveal how unfounded hav^ been the 
accusation? against him. 

.There is in this book enough material 
to facilitate a' correct understanding of the 
k ’ Muslim mind. And as Mr. Rajagopalachari 
truly observes in his Foreword : , 

, TUndua cannot fully understand and perform 
their naUocnl duties unless they note the work- 

•PASX-I.TIcsj.ts: A political Biography. With a 

Foreword by O. Rajngop&lachariar. Rs. t->. Long- 
j mans, Qreeu * Co., Ltd. . 


iogs of the best minds among JIussolmana and 
acquaint thorasolvos truly with their aspirations, 
their doubts and ,thoir difficulties. 

This political biography contains ample evi- 
dence to show how farsighted and keen Fazli 
was, how he loved and took pride in being an 
Indian and how he endeavoured his best to 
assert his authority as a Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 1 f 

Though he was anxious and did a great 
deal for the rehabilitation of the Muslims 
yet he was careful not to do any injustice 
to claimants to . office from other communi- 
ties. He preferred Indians to ( Europeans, 
and among Indians the only criterion was 
efficiency. A typical instance of his just 
attitude in this respect was his successful 
fight with the then Vmeroy for the appoint- 
ment of Mr. (now Sir) pinja Shankar Bajpai,. 
as the Secretary to his department. , The^ 
Viceroy was strongly against Bajpai 
cajoled Fazli to take a Muslim and when 
that was not possible, suggested taking an ‘ 
Englishman in ? tead. , But Fazli took* a firm 
stand an d^ had his own way. 
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Again, when it was pressed on htm that 
a Muslim should be appointed as the High 
Commissioner for India in London, Fazh 
wrote the following rematkable letter to Sir 
Abdur Quadir 

la the matter of Piling appointments the 
\ icoroy his boon ttaml ng of discharging hs 
commitments to individual Muslims tath r than 
fill tho posts more suitably and if in ovcry coeo 
he had succeeded tho res lit woul l bav o been 
from the Muslim point of view lisastroua It is 
in tho best interests of It o Muslm community os 
well as of tho Government that a man who 
would fill the Post (High Commissioner for In ha) 
siitably and be a credit to tho post should fill 
it aod it should not be folt that ho is intelloc 
tually and culturally much below tho standar 1 
of lus two distinguisl cd pro loeessors otherwise it 
will do no credit to tho Muslim community in 
the eyes of tho public mon in rnglonl an 1 in 
Ku ope 

Faili was strongly against organising 
Muslims on purely communal lines 
Throughout his public career he stuck 
to this view and was quite content with 
adequate safeguards for toe Muslims He 
resisted Mr Jinnah's move to organise the 
mushms on a communal basis That is 
why he formed the ‘Unionist' Party m the 
Punjab 

While on his mission to South Africa as 
the head of the Indian delegation lie 
publicly declared 

£ rccognwa no othor representative orgaoisa 
lion of Indiana in South Afr ca than tho South 
African Indian National Congress Wo as Hindus 
and Miduns may have our differences in India 
but In South Africa wo' oca all Indians and wo 
should behave like Indians 

He ever thought of India as a whole 
ard believed m the growth and develop 
ment of a strong, united and 'vigorous 
nation It Was his firm] conviction that safe 


guards for Muslims were to be regarded as 
a temporary expedient to be retimed until 
such time as Muslims were able ‘to 
stand on a level with other communities’ 
Here is a compliment paid to him by 
Prof Gulshan Roy his most fierce opponent 
Urging him to give a prop-r lead to the 
politics of the Punjabi 
You pjssoij a strength of will which few other 
political loaders in thu Province posjow Among 
,tho Muslims I should think you are perhaps tho 
only ono at tho prosont moment who coutl curb 
and keep in chock tho communal ambitions of 
your community ’ 

It must be mentioned to his credit that in 
all his conlr jversies and speeches m the 
Council, Fazli never descended to tnejabuse 
of his opponent nor did he say at any 
time anything derisive of the Hindus. It was 
always his desire to bung the Hindus and 
the Muslims and the Sikhs together and 
forma Ministry composed of representatives 
of all communities 

Fazlt was a congressman till that great 
body resorted to non co operation, for in 
his opinion non co operation and civil 
disobedience were not suitable means to 
bring India nearer the goal of becoming 
an independent self respecting nation To 
use the words of his son Azim himself 

‘ A certain ngi hty of miad and inability to 
attach ftiiflicient importaneo to idoah»m male 
1 ait I-Hussain underestimate tho valio of tlu* 
emotional appeal of the Civil DiRobedionce 
movement In tlua respect ho mado no contribution 
to tho cause of Indian nationalism, and oil a f®* 
occasions his policies damaged it * , 

This book will be found to be the most 
revealiug commentary of the period and 
events which it covers and has an urgent 
message at this critical moment in India’ s 
history 


RUSSIAN FOREIGN ; POLICY-AN APOLOGY 

' \ ” By Mr. BAHAJ KRISHAN ^ , 


‘ k r^EACE'has merely lifted the^lid that 
l ' covered a seething cauldron.” Diplo- 
matic strife among the Alhes has taken 
the place of active hostilities between the 
belligerent groups. The Allied front, which 
functioned so admirably daring the war, 
shows, pot surprisingly, signs of cracking 
op. For the unity -among the Allies was 
based merely on the negative aim of 
dcicating jthe Axis ; and with the attain- 
ment __ of that limited objective, the need 
for unity has declined. % 

The problem of Russian Foreign Policy 
is primarily a problem of Anglo-Soviet 
relations The two countries are levelling 
charges and counter-charges against each 
other. Russia is being painted as the arch- 
imperialist which is outdoing its Czarist 
'predecessor. Stalin’s' Russia is said to have 
revived the temporarily dormant imperialism 
in the Neat, Middle and the Far East on 
a grand scale in all its phases pari- passu 
In Central and South-Eastern Europe, Russia 
is accused of supporting anti-democratic, 
one party Communist regimes ; of tying 
them to Soviet economy and ending their 
economic independence. She is trying to 
secure interest in the Mediterranean by 
obtaining a *• seat in the Tangier Control 
Commission ; by trying to force a revision 
of the Mofttreux Convention and slaking a 
claim over Tripolitania. In the Middle 
East she has been accused of trying to 
instal . the pro-Russian, Leftist Persian 
elements in power by engineering a 
separatist movement in Northefn Iran. She 
'is also repotted to have supported the 
* Lebanon vis-a-vis France and England. In 
Bevin’s phrase "Russia is reaching across 
our throats'’. The Soviet seems to be 
extending her influence in the Far East, 
claiming a more effective voice in the 
- Pacific and y has forced the U. S. to agree 
to a Control Commission for Japan. Her 
clandestine hand is suspected in the 
Chinese Civil \Var._ And this apparent revival 


of Russian imperialism comes in a post-war 
world profoundly different- from that of its 
predecessor. Russia is no longer that gouty' 
giant sprawling over vast frigid lands with 
a corrupt and decadent, government. She 
is not the empty nightmare of the nineteenth 
century, while Britain is a poor specimen 
of a lion. The Austro-Hungarian Empire 
and the Ottoman Empire exist only in 
history books, Japan is completely crushed. 

Russia, on the contrary charges Britain 
and America with being led by reactionary 
anti-Communist politicians who are trying 
to build an anti-Russian Western bloc. It 
also accuses the Western Allies of carrying 
on anti-Communist propaganda and suppor- 
ting reactionary forces in Central and South- 
East Europe; Britain has suppressed the 
Communist forces in Greece. Britain is not 
respecting the splendid principles for which 
the war was fought. The British continue 
to maintain their forces in Egypt * and 
Palestine in flagrant disregard of. the wishes 
of inhabitants. Events' in Indonesia, Indo- " 
China, and India aie a 1 sad commentary on 
the Atlantic Charter. 

The crescendo of controversy reached its 
climax in the historic Churchill-Stalin duel. 
Churchill in his Foulton, Musscrrie speech 
identified Communist, in countries outside. 
Russia, with Fifth Column and described 
Communism as a growing challenge ’ and 
peril to Christian Civilization. He "charged 
Russia with trying to establish police regimes * 
in South-Eastern and Central Europe and 
asked : What are the limits, if any, to the 
expansive and proselytising tendencies of 
Soviet Russia and ..Communist patties? To 
meet the potential danger to peace from 
that country, he advocated a fraternal 
association of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

Stalin returned the attack and matched 
Churchill’s - strong denunciation of Russia 
by an equally, bitter and incisive invective, 

* Aa we go to press Bntisli troops aro beioa 
withdrawn from Egypt, — E d. Z,R, wrog 
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Again, when it was pressed on him that 
a Muslim should be appointed as the High 
Commissioner for India in London, Fazli 
wrote the following remarkable letter to Sir 
Abdur Quadir 

In the matter of Idling appointments iho 
Vitoroy has been thud tug «»f di’rluitgmg his 
commitments to indiv idual Muslims rather tluni 
fill the posts more suitably and if in everj ta«o 
he had surceodod tho result would have been 
from tho Muslim point of view hsastroua It is 
in tho best interests of the Muslim community as 
well as of tho Cov eminent that a man who 
woul 1 fill the Post (High Commissioner for India) 
suitably and bo a credit to the post should fill 
it and it should not be felt that ho is intellec- 
tually and culturally much below the standard 
of bis two distinguished pro loccssors othorwiso it 
will do no credit to tho Muslim community in 
the ejes of the public moo ui I ngland and in 
I'uropo 

Fazli was strongly against organising 
Muslims on purely communal lines 
Throughout his public career he stuck 
to this view and was quite content with 
adequate safeguards for tne Muslims He 
resisted Mr. Jinnah’s move to organise the 
muslims on a communal basis That is 
; why he formed the ‘Unionist’ Party m the 
Punjab 

While on his mission to South Africy as 
the head of the Indian delegation he 
publicly declared 

L recognise no other reprcsonlativo orgaaisa 
lion of Indians In South Africa than the South 
African Indian National Congress We. as II mdus 
and Muslims may have our differences m India 
but m South Africa wo* are all Indiana and no 
should behav a like Indians . 

He ever thought of India as a whole 
ard believed ui the growth and develop 
ment of a strong, united and [vigorous 
nation It was his ftrmj conviction that safe 


guards for Muslims were to be regarded as 
a temporary expedient to be retained until 
such lime as Muslims were able ‘ to 
stand on a level with other communities 
Here is a compliment paid 'to him by 
Prof Gulshan Roy his most fi-rce opponent 
Urging him to give a proper lead to the 
politics of the Punjabi. 

You pjsso33 a strength of will which few other 
political load ora m this Province possess Among 
,tho Muilinu, I should think, you are perhaps tho 
onlv ono at tho pre-iont inomont who could curb 
and keep in chock tho communal ambitions of 
your community ' 

It must be mentioned to his credit that in 
all his controversies and speeches in the 
Council, Fazli never descended to thejabuse 
of his opponent nor did he say at any 
time anything derisive of the Hindus. It was 
always his desire »o bring the Htndus and 
the Muslims and the Sikhs together and 
forma Ministry composed of representatives 
of all communities 

Farit was a congressman till that great 
body resorted to non co-operation, for in 
his opinion non-co-operation and civil 
disobedience were not suitable means to 
bring India nearer the goal of becoming 
an independent self respecting nation To 
use the words of his son Azim himself* 

* A certain rigidity of mind and inability to 
attach sufficient importance to idealism mad® 
Fait I-Husaam underestimate tho value of the 
emotional appeal of the Civil Disobedience 
movement In thiaroapoct he made no contribution 
to the causo of Indian nationalism, and on a few 
occasions lua policies damaged it * , 

This book will be found to be the most 
revealing commentary of the period and 
events which it covers and has an urgent 
message at this critical moment m India* 
history. 
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' p^EACE *has merely lifted the Jid that 
1 covered a seething cauldron.” Diplo- 
matic strife among the Allies has taken 
the place of active hostilities between the 
belligerent groups. The Allied front, which 
functioned so admirably during the war, 
shdws, pot surprisingly, signs of cracking 
up. For the unity among the Allies was 
based merely on the negative aim of 
deieating jbe Axis ; and with the attain- 
ment . of that limited objective, the need 
for unity has declined, 

The problem of Russian Foreign Policy 
is primarily a problem of Anglo-Soviet 
relations. The two countries are levelling 
charges and counter-charges against each 
other. Russia is being painted as the arch- 
imperialist which is outdoing its Czarist 
'predecessois. Stalin’s Russia is said to have 
revived the temporarily dormant imperialism 
in the Neat, Middle and the Far East on 
a grand scale in all its phases pari passu 
In Central and South-Eastern Europe, Russia 
is accused ot supporting anti-democratic, 
one patty Communist regimes ; of tying 
them to 'Soviet economy and ending their 
economic independence. She is trying to 
secure interest in the Mediterranean by 
obtaining a ' seat jn the Tangier Control 
Commission ; by tiying to force a revision 
of the Mofttreux Convention and staking a 
claim over Tripohtania. In the Middle 
East she. has been accused of tiying to 
iostal - the pro-Russian, Leftist Persian 
elements in power by engineering a 
separatist movement in Northern Iran. She 
'is also reported to have supported the 
Lebanon vis-a-vi3 France and England. In 
Bevins phrase “Russia is reaching across 
our throats”. The Soviet seems to be 
extending her influence in the Far East, 
claiming a more effective voice in the 
- Pacific and v has forced the U. S. to agree 
to a Control Commission for Japan. Her 
• clandestine hand is suspected in the 
, Chinese Civil War. And this apparent revival 
" 39 . 


of Russian impetialism comes in a post-war 
world profoundly different-- from that of Us 
predecessor. Russia is no longer that gouty 
ghnt sprawling over vast frigid lands with 
a corrupt and decadent, government. She 
is not the empty nightmare of the nineteenth 
century, while Britain is a poor specimen 
of a lion. The Austro-Hungarian Empire 
and the Ottoman Empire exist only in 
history books. Japan is completely crushed. 

Russia, on the contrary charges Biitain 
and America with being led by reactionaiy 
anti-Communist politicians who are trying 
to build an anti-Russian Western bloc. It 
also accuses the Western Allies of carrying 
on anti-Communist propaganda and suppor- 
ting reactionary lorces in Central and South- 
East Europe. Britain has suppressed the 
Communist forces in Greece. Britain is not 
respecting the splendid principles for which 
the war was fought. The British continue 
to maintain their forces in Egypt * , and 
Palestine in flagrant disregard of the wishes 
of inhabitants. Events' in Indonesia, Indo-/ 
China, and India are a sad commentary on 
the Atlantic Charter. 


The crescendo of controversy reached its 
climax in the historic Churchill-Stalin duel. 
Churchill in his Foulton, Musscrrie speech 
identified Communist, in countries outside 
Russia, with Fifth Column and described 
Communism as a growing challenge 'and 
peril to Christian Civilization. He' charged 
Russia with trying to establish police regimes 
in South-Eastern and Central Europe and 
asked : What are the limits, if any, to the 
expansive and proselytising tendencies of 
Soviet Russia and jCommunist parties? To 
meet the potential danger to peace from, 
that country, he advocated a fraternal 
association of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

Stalin relumed the attack and matched 
Churchill’s • strong denunciation of Russia 
by an equally bitter and incisive invective. 


* Aa wo go to prosa British troops arcs being 
withdrawn from Egypt. — E d. J,ff, ' e 
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He dubbed Churchill as a war monger and 
a mischief maker trying to vitiate Anglo- 
Soviet relations He likened Churchill to a 
new Hitler trying to impose Anglo Saxon 
hegemony over the world 

This mutual suspicion of the Allies is 
the gloomy legacy of the past It is merely 
another phase of the histone conflict between 
the Bear and the Lion which has waged 
intermittently since the French Revolution 
Broadly speaking. Czartst imperialism had 
three phases Its historic mission through 
the centuries had been the domination of 
South Eastern Europe and securing a free 
access to the Mediterranean Baulked at 
by the Austro Hungarian and Ottoman 
Empires and Britain Russia turned towards 
the Middle East Here she came up 
against the British Empire which again 
diverted the stream of Russian expansion 
to the Far East, where it was frustrated by 
the hostility of Japan and Great Britain 
Only in face of overwhelming danger to 
their existence, have these combatants left 
the arena temporarily The Drang Nach 
Osteil (and also the German Naval develop, 
ment so far as Britain was concerned) 
before the last war made them come 
together only to revert to their old 
antagonism as soon as Germany had been 
laid low History has repeated herself 
with surprising similarity to day To this 
historic hostility \ have been added the 
consequences of the bitter experience which 
the first proletarian revolution had unfortu 
nately to taste The poisonous atmosphere 
in which the Soviet State came to birth 
and grew could not but distort the outlook 
of those who controlled its destinies The 
Russian Civil War was unnecessarily 
protracted and embittered by the help 
which England and France rendered to the 
Whites Communist Russia was for long 
time to come regarded as a patiah and 
was refused admission into the League of 
Nations till 1929 The Locarno Pact while 
ensuring peace to the signatories left 
Eastern Europe to itself The Zinoviev 
letters, a fabricated piece of party intrigue, 
and the Metro Vickers trial only tended to 


discredit Russia in the eyes of the world 
To save thdmselve3 and European civilization 
and culture, the ruling and propertied 
classes of France and Britain did thur best 
in rearing Nazi Germany and egging it on 
to turn East cn a religious ciusade and 
saving Europe from submergence under 
atheistic, soulless, Communist fl jod The 
capitalist powtrs left no stone unturned in 
their campaign of vilifying Russia and 
painting it in most sombre colours The 
Western press must bear a good deal of 
responsibility for the ignorance about and 
fear which Russia u spires in -the world 
Every Russian deviation from strict 
communist theory in its march towards a 
fuller practical Communism was haded as 
heralding the imminent destruction of the 
Communist ark Russian statesmen were 
pictured as scheming revolutionaries and 
downright scoundrels The intensely Russo- 
phobe atmosphere of the days of Imperial 
Czars, wherein disparaging remarks were 
flung at Russia — *' He who sups with the 
Devil must have a long spoon" — "Scratch 
a Russian and find a Tartar”, was 
inevitably projected into the post 1918 
period. 

Finding themselves in so hostile a world, 
the Russian politicians blanketed Russia in 
a thick wall of secrecy to prevent the 
confidence of the people being undermined 
by anti Soviet propaganda.- They were 
taught to believe that Russia was happy 
and prosperous while capitalist com tries 
were corrupt and decadent, where the ma«s 
of the people lived on the verge of starvation, 
and who were always conspiring to 
overthrow the Soviet regime To this must 
be added the rigid dogmatism and 
intensely parochial outlook of the Soviet 
leaders which rendered intellectual co- 
operation between Russia and the 
comparatively liberal West almost impossible* 
With this background of mutual 
suspicion and hatred, the existing diplomatic 
muddle is not difficult to understand The 
moment the war time restraint has 
disappeared, the English and American 
press have lost no time m reverting to 
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tfieir, old game of . misrepresenting Russia. 
The surrender' of Germany, found, the 
English and American journalists praising 
the Russian zone of occupation for. Us 
comparative freedom . of political activity 
and from hunger and misery. But with 
the passage of time all was changed. The 
Russian administration, which was held up 
as a model for her other allies to copy, 
was 'now a byword for squalid misery, 
hunger and want. The Russians were 
charged with frightfully brutal treatment 
towards the Germans, while the British 
and American zones of Administrations 
were said to be inspired by a benevolent 
* liberal— outlook. At the San Francisco 
Conference* Russia was held up as the 
villain of the piece. The failure of the 
London Conference^ tended to create the 
impression that Russian intransigence was 
responsible for that unfortunate sequel. The 
reiteration of the old bogey of Communist 
menace to Christian civilization quite 
* justifiably emphasises on the Russian mind 
the need for defensive frontiers. Bat even 
after taking into account this spate of 
propaganda, one cannot say that Russian 
policy has been above reproach. In 
SvE. Europp a thick veil of secrecy, has 
been imposed on all news Communist 
minority parties have saddled themselves 
into power with the help of Russian 
'bayonets. Large Russian armies are living 
on the lands of small poor countries like 
Austria, Hungary "and Rumania and 
thereby further crippling their already 
seriously dislocated economy, making their 
return to normality extremely difficult. The 
Armenian irredentism and Russian claims 
to Kars ami Ardhau have a sinister 
similarity to the pre-war Nazi expansionist 
technique, The Azerbaijanian self-determi- 
nation was reminiscent of the Austrian 
pleblcite after the Anschuluss. 

But- the British cupboard has its 
own skeletons. In Palestine she . is 
callously following the policy of forcing 
Unwelcome guests on the Arabs under the 
garb of humanitarian work in service of 
persecuted Jews, while vast spaces of 


Canada and* 5 Australia lie uninhabited. In 
Persia she, at first, refused to withdraw 
her troops unless the Russians withdrew 
unmindful of the fact that one wrong did 
not justify another. In Burma __ the anti- 
Japanese, anti-Fascist underground party 
has been left in the cold because it is also 
anti-imperialist. In Indonesia and Indo- 
China she has helped the Dutch and the 
French, in the name of law and order and 
of restoration of legitimate sovereign rights, 
to reimpDse -their slavery on the people 
because freedom is highly infectious and 
there are weak spots in the British Empire 
nearby. The U.S.‘A. seems to be giving 
Britain her tacit support in this ignoble 
attempt to restore the status quo ante helium. 
The U. N.R. R. A. looks like an ingenious 
device of economic imperialism which 
makes America pose " as Santa Claus to 
distressed humanity”. 

Truth -is not the absolute monopoly 
either of Britain and America or of Russia. 
Considering the hostility of the capitalist 
world which attended the birth of the first 
Communist experiment on a large scale 
and in which the present day statesmen 
were brought up, considering the treatment 
meted out to the U.S.S.R in the inter-war 
period, and the magnitude of the, British 
imperial as well as economic interests at_ 
stake, one can understand their inability 
to appreciate each other’s viewpoint. Britain 
very legitimately desires to maintain' or 
restore her pre-war imperial position. But _ 
Russia, which found her energies cramped 
till 1939, now finds opportunity to act in 
a way which is unfavourable to her Allies. 

Russia's present * riding rough-shod ’ 
diplomacy, her bullying and brusque tactics • 
in Poland, Hungary, Rumania and Persia' 
which found their dramatic expression in 
her withdrawal from the Security Council 
when the Russo-Persian dispute was 
brought before it, is the result partly of 
geography and largely of history. Rigours 
of climate and the lack of. diplomatic 
finesse and suavity in the proletarian diplomats 
which come naturally to diplomats recruited 
from hereditary aristocracy,'' may explain it 
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partly That Russia had lam outside the 
main stream bf European culture may be 
another reason But the main fact appears 
to be that the Russian people have been 
an unfortunate people in history Never 
till now have the Russnns known a ' real ’ 
victory They always came off badly in 
their conflicts with great powers The 
Trench Revolutionary Armies triumphantly 
swept through Europe and the Russians 
were repeatedly rolled back by Napoleonic 
legions The Crimean War proved that 
the Russian colossus had feet of clay In 
1878 she had the doubtful glory of defeating 
the sick man of Europe and much of it 
was eclipsed by the doughty resistance 
put up by the Turks at Plevna And to 
Russia s chagrin the meagre fruits of the 
costly victory were snatched a vay at the 
Berlin Conference In 1905 the world was 
staggered at the defeat of Russia at the 
hands of a small power like Japan — a 
nation just emerging from primitive barbarism 
The last war came as a pamful Jtnoument 
to this long tragic history which ended in 
sweeping away the Zamanous Sui.h a 

long uninterrupted inglorious past could not 
but have a very adverse effect on the 
Russian psychology Seldom could a 

Russian statesman boast of having won 
laurels on the fiel i of battle The Powers could 
treat Russia with contempt and defy with 
impunity A kind of natinnal gloom seems 
to have settled down on the Russian mind 
all these years, and it suffered from an 
inevitable introversion which only has made 
it difficult for Russians to understand 
others It is only now that Russia has 
won a great victory over the world s greatest 
and most efficient land power Ttom 
mental dcpiessron there has been a sudden 
swing towards overweening confidence to a 
new and almost an apocalyptic realization 
of her giant strength— that alone explains 
her highhanded diplomacy and her 
exa £g erat, on of her great achievements 
in war One cannot interpret in any 
other way Stalin s announcement of victory 


over Japan, "The Defeat of 19(X> is 
avenged ’ 

The Russo Japanese War was an impor 
tant step forward in the growth of the 
Bolshevik party, through it'* immediate 
sequel was the unfortunate Bloody Sunday 
It hastened the downfall of Czansm— an 
enemy of all progressive forces For a 
Russian Communist to lament over the 
defeat of the Czatist Russia in 1905 is as 
ridiculous as his lament over the Russian 
defeat in 1916 but for which Communism 
might have been postponed in Russia 
indefinitely Such a paradoxical attitude of 
Stalin can only be explained with reference 
to the necessity of feeding the amour proptt 
of Russians which has remained atrophied 
so long and the necessity for which has 
been intensified since Russian Communism 
shed its internationalism Nor can one 
interpret the aggressiveness and awkward 
ness of her diplomacy m any other way 
Russia is behaving like that child who has 
been inhibited and despised all along tnd 
Who suddenly finds freedom and confidence 
to do whatever it pleases The only way 
to deal with Russia is to give adequate 
recognition to her new found strength 
by a fuller appreciation of her sacrifices and 
her achievements The days are past when 
other powers could belittle aad flout her 
No longer, can Britain point to the mote in 
auother eyes while ignoring the beam in her 
own The r. cent conflict in the Security 
Council between Russia and Bntain showed 
that the only justification that Russia found 
for her actions in Azerbaijan was the 
licence the British had to behave similarly 
elsewhere in Greece, Indonesia and Syria 
England must have a fair assessment of 
her own strength in a wotld led by 
America and the USSR And the only 
way to improve relations with Russia is to 
democratize her Empire and stand by the 
principles of the Atlantic Chaiter whereby 
alone can be brought to bear an over 
whelming and almost irresistible moral 
influence on Russia to mend her ways 



SCIENCE AND POSTWAR ADMINISTRATION 

By Prof. SHANTI SWARUP, m.a., m.sc.,' .. 


SCIENCE HERITAGE 'FOR ALL 
i N this pre-eminently scientific age a first 
1 hand acquainstance with scientific 
methods and principles may reasonably 
be expected as an essential element 
lor liberal education. Yet Science is 
not a recognised part of a good general 
education" It is not even an essential part 
of the higher (and secondary) education ot 
those few fr,om whom the leaders of the 
future are likely fo emerge. 

* ‘True EDUCATION 

A 'curriculum for adolescents should 
include education in all aspects, ethical, 
physical, scientific and cultural. It should 
aim at a composite and all embracing 
training. Such training alone will befit an 
individual to -his environment. Science has 
undoubtedly made valuable contribution to 
the modern world culture. Science has 
opened a vista of glorious purpose to be 
shared by all mankind. Science has made 
- living healthier. Surgery drugs and preven- 
. tive. medicine have saved lives and untold 
misery. Modern scientific inventions have 
revolutionised communications. The use o 
science in daily life .has made life comfor- 
table and has helped banish drudgery from 
hie. Application of science in home and 
national service is the most essential need 
oi country, 

; UNSCIENTIFIC BASIC OF LIFE 
Our national health is deplorable. Hygiene 
is most backward. The benefits of modern 
surgery and * medicine have touched on y 
the fringe of the population. Our industries 
are"un-developed. Whatever industries exist 
are most in— efficiently run. Their products 
‘ cant compete in the international market. 
Profiteering rather than satisfaction seems 
to be their guiding principle. Lasting 
industry could never be built like that, 
i Our agriculture is least productive as it 
does not tolerate science. Training in 
Science alone would enable a person to 
establish close contact with the industrial, 
commercial, agricultural and practical 
oroanisation of the country.. 


POPULARISATION OF SCIENCE 
Education should enable a person to do 
well what he has to do and without a real 
education which should include scientific 
training and scientific knowledge a person 
is not fitted to do a thing properly,- far 
less do it better. We should investigate 
systematically and truly .all that comes 
under our observation. We should be 
trained for this. It is claimed, and with 
large degree of truth, that science in its 
various branches, has put those things 
which ’the individual wants namely food, 
work, security and freedom within the- 
reach of all. The methods and ideas of 
science must become the dominant forces 
of thought and action in the near future. 

TALK VS. ACTION 

The bane of Indian public life -is that 
talk is substituted for action. In advocat- 
ing much more leaching of general 
science and scientific method throughout 
the secondary school and in Colleges, .1 
mean the scientific habit of thought and 
work and not mere scientific knowledge.- 
The practical roan affects to despise theory, 
but he has a fairly intimate knowledge of 
his materials, gained by long experience 
in practice. While he. is really practical 
his methods are not fa£ „ different from 
those of Science. We want men who 
are practical — who practise Science and 
scientific method in their lives in all walks 
of life. The average Indian student is a 
good crammer. His teacher has passed 
through that stage and he is not free from 
that univtrsal fault. I raise my voice 
against this unpractical teaching of Science 
, too. For this alone will constitute an 
indispensable preliminary to the epochal 
transformation of our social structure. ’ 
AFTER THE WAR 

The function of Science, in the postwar 
period, is conceived to be the constant 
inspiration of Governments. The application 
of Science means the rational use of 
known data towards the amelioration of 
human conditions that waited long to 
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come into its own as the major influence 
in government Ruling and governments 
are tradition ridden in the history and 
economic inspired government*, which pave 
the way to aggressive nationalisation and 
are themselves quite inefficient The 
civilisation has been saved by the men 
whose chief talent is the manipulation of 
what is called Science Science should be 
given its due in the planning of peace 
Why should Science be considered only 
when the economic ridden politicians want 
to degenerate it as their willing tool for 
winning the war * 

scicscr and administration 
Science has givtn us new building 
t**chmqie, new methods of housing 

transport raising and preservation of food 
and combating of di«ease War has helped 
in the creation of an entirely new outlook 
on Science by Society Now the scientist 
is acknowledged as a man who has his 
task to organise the relations between 
nature and lus fellow beings and to give 
them the power to control Tins can be 
achieved by the coordination of all sciences 
on the largest possible scali. Public 

a (lurs in the future must be controlled by 
the men of science 

The ordmaty citizen and the civil 
servants roust be given an insight into 
science State and public activities must 
be organised In tne expet lence of every 
country it has been found for example 
that the cheapest and most certain method 
of combating povert> has been found to 
be the acquisition of useful knowle fge as 
speedily as possible This requires 

planning Planning is imperative for peace 

But planning and development cannot 
be tin lettaking without proper scientific 
knowledge or scientific consultation The 
planne i programme will be halted at every 
step if the teaching of science and its 
understanding does not form the basis of 
cut edacatioral system 

Prof Harold E**-ki has quite aptly sa d 
“ We must shape the mm is of the post 
war generations m such a way that 
a Immistration, at the highest level, can be 


undertaken only by men with a sound 
knowledge of scientific methods, instead of _ 
such men in the civil service, as clerks 
with special qualification Many of our 
greatest scientist could hold their own 
witn the best oi the permanent Secretaries 
of the Treasury ” On the other hand it is 
usually alleged that the scientist is not a 
good administrator I think that accusation 
can be mote aptly made against a good 
many professional administrators We need 
now a new type of scientific administration 
and if it does not exist it must be 
developed to meet the demands of the time 
SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION 
Modern civilisation is based on applied 
science Scientists will play an important 
part in the working of such a society A 
report by Prof P Kapitza, the celebrated 
Russian physicist to the USSR 
Academy of Sciences is very suggestive 
Why should it not apply to mother India „ 

4 In our socialist countiy science 
occupies a special place Of course it is 
well known and commonly accepted in 
the other countries too, that science flay* 
a great role in the development of culture 
and technology of the country But in 
our country science is recognised as one 
of the essential mainstays of the develop- 
ment of culture and is accorded a leading 
position in the development of our 
technology and national economy. For 
this reason the organisation of science 
in our country mu«t have a more 
purposeful character than to be found in 
other countries where it is rather 
accidental and spontaneous The connec 
tion between science and life must be 
close and more complete 1 Science must 
find us right place in the nation building 
activities of the state in all Us phases and 
departments 

Science should be the necessary equip- 
ment of the high level leaders of society 
It is high lime that scientific method and 
logical thinking should form the common 
heritage of all the units of our social, 
commercial and administrative machinery 


Future of War Time Industries in India 

Bv Prof. R. V. RAO, ki.A. ' 


n cad of (he Department of Economics, 


Dhauncutbasinhji College, liajlot. 


T HE appointment of an interim tariff 
board to consider the scope of 
expansion in peace ‘time of wartime 
industries and the need for protection is, 
indeed, - a welcome sign that something 
will be done to these industries. A large 
number of industries have been established 
In India during the present war and the 
problem of their change over to peacetime 
conditions - is, no doubt, a difficult one. 
We must realize that, the transition from 
war to peace economy in India is different 
from that of the Ur S. A. or U. K where 
factories already engaged in the production 
of goods were converted into war factories. 
The change over in their case will mean 
’ reconversion of these factories for the 
production ’of" goods required by the 
civilian population, but in India most of 
the war* industries are new creations and 
it is feared that, they will be wiped out if 
.adequate protective measures are not taken. 

Thus, it can be seen that in our case 
there is a great need for planned economic 
development and that is why several 
people say that we have to take a long- 
range view of tilings. Because they have 
sustained the national economy during a 
period of exceptional stress and strain, we 
must protect them. It is well-known that 
under the stimulus of war, industries like 
aluminium smelting, ship buildiDg, air- 
craft .assembly plant, chemicals, machine 
tools, wire nails, tool handles, drugs and 
'miscellaneous goods have come into 
. '.existence in addition of course, to the 
principal industries like cotton textile, 
, paper,' sugar, etc It is true that, they 
have done much for the war effort and 
, the government, have maintained a strong 
control over these industries by controls 
over capital issues, control over transport, 
control over motive power etc. 

Bu\ i* i 3 unfortunate that when the war 
was about to ,come to a close, the 
government of India showed eagerness to 
import consumer’s * goods from other 


countries which alarmed the industrialists 
who are producing them in this, country. 
Now that transition is already on us, we’ 
have to consider one fact, namely, the 
government must .come forward with a 
definite scheme .to help the growth^ of 
these industries. There is practically.no 
industry, which is not entitled to peacetime, 
given the time and facilities to establish 
itself. It is really unfortunate that the 
government of India did not take up the 
matter seriously in the beginning. Canada 
and Australia took prompt steps immedi-' 
ately after the war broke out' and that 
is the reason why industrialization in those 
countries has proceeded on sound lines. 
Industries are classified under basic, war- 
time and others. If the government of 
India proceeded along these lines and long 
term and short term* measures adopted to 
save these wartime industries, then things 
would have been easier during the present 
period of transition. We are now facing 
acute competition. . Fuither we- must 
recognize that these industries must get 
adequate protection This ' problem will 
be discussed a little later. 

It is necessary that, our war industries 
should take certain * precautions. Strong 
reserves should be built to provide against 
difficulties of depression. They should 
also make provision for the replacement 
of machinery. In this connection it may 
be said that the excess profits tax should 
immediately go. Further rationalization 
may prove thef best way for ensuring a. 
state of full employment. _ Care should 
however be taken to prevent over produc- 
tion. _ Seyerai companies, foreign, of * 
course, are working under the cloak of- 
v "Indian limited" and these are bound to ~ 
v be a “ perpetual • menace to Indian 
industries” and that is why rationalization” 
is all the more necessary. 


An all-round protection is ceccssarv if 
our, wartime industries are to prosDer n 
does no. ^tan that ali 
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should prosper In fact the government 
of India should appoint a fiscal commission 
to examine a tariff policy and to suggest 
ways and methods of assisting them The 
Government hive recently appointed a 
interim tariff board but the present writer 
feels that this fulbts limited functions It 
has been our experience that ai hoc tariff 
boards of the discriminating protection era 
have not yielded fruitful results It would 
have been belter had there been a 

permanent tanff board and an industrial 
sutvey made so that we could have the 
right vision into the country s future It 
,s a matter of common knowledge that 
discriminating protection was really a half 
hearted compromise and the conditions 
that (S) the industry roust possess natural 
advantages (2) the industry must be 

one which without the help of protection 
wonld not develop or grow and (3) the 
industry must be one which will be able 
to stand competition without protection 
after sometime coull not be satisfied by 
any one industry It is well known that 
the main criticism we can offer is that the 
fiscal commission of 1921 failed to take a 
proper view of our industrial position As 
Professors Wadia and Merchant rightly 
say ' never in the history of any country 
has protection been granted in such a 
halfhearted, reluctant manner as in India 
a counity ailing from all the ills of an 
unbalanced economy predominantly depen 
dent on agriculture and possessing immense 
potentialities for industrialization ” It roust 
be said that it is very difticult for an 
industry to exist itself and again show that 
it cannot make a headway without 

protection Who will go to a doctor when 
he is healthy ? That is why several people 
say that the industrial backwardness is 
really created by the artificial process of a 
forced tariff policy 

What we need is freedom from com 
petition A long term policy regarding 
industrial protection is the greatest need 
We must know that the principle of free 
trade will be useful only when nations 
trade freely on a footing of equality 


Otherwise international trade will be a big 
farce The sound basis on which M 

demand protection is the claim for self 
sufnciency It is really unfortunate that 
the government of India has appointed 
only the interim tariff board for the 
definite purpose of considering only the 
problem of wartime industries But when 
problems like Excise duties foreign 
markets imperial preference etc , are 
irrevocably linked up with the problem of 
wartime industries, it is doubtful how their 
recommendations can be of great use 
Industrial protection and economic planning 
are linked together and that is why 

it is often said that for protection, 

no tariff period is necessary The 
Government of India should have 
decided to institute’ a long term tariff 
inquiry straight away ^and given protection 
to war time industries in the meanwhile 
As has already been referred to, consumer s 
goods are already dumped on us, and 
they are sure to kill many of our nascent 
industries It is often satd that foreign 
snows and hair oils are in great demand 
in India whereas Indian snows are m 
demand in Iraq and other coun ries 

because they are cheap It passes ones 

comprehension why we do not support our 
own Swadeshi products It is necessary 
the Government also should consider the 
question of export markets, etc and 
these can be considered only when they 
institute a comprehensive tariff inquiry It ,s 
hoped that the government will consider the 
apprehensions of business and trade circles 
that with the end of war, wartime industries 
will experience lots of difficulties 

Let us hope that the government will 
do everything possible for their conversion 
from war to peacetime expansion 
But no permanent solution can be 
achieved unless a government representmC 
the people and responsible to them is set 
up at the centre In other words only a 
a national government will be able lo 
control and guide our currency, tanff> 
transport and other economic problem 6 
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The Muslim minorities in the remainder 
of British India number some 20 million 
dispersed amongst a total population of 
188 million 

These figures show that the setting up 
of a separate sovereign State of Pakistan 
on the lines claimed by the Muslim League 
would not solve the communal minority 
problem nor can we see any justification 
for including within a sovereign Pakistan 
those districts ol the Punjab and of Bengal 
and Assam in which the population is 
predominantly non Muslim Every argument 
that can be used in favour of Pakistan 
can equally m our view be used in favour 
of the exclusion of the non Muslim areas 
from Pakistan This point would particularly 
affect the position of the Sikhs 

We therefore considered whether a 
smaller sovereign Pakistan confined to the 
Muslim majority areas alone might be a 
possible basis of compromise Such a 
Pakistan is regarded by the Muslim League 
as quite impracticable because it would 
entail the exclusion from Pakistan of 
(a) the whole of the Ambala and Jultunder 
Divisions in the Punjab (b) the whole of 
Assam except the district of Sylhet , and 
(c) a large part of Western Bengal 
including Calcutta m which city the 
Muslims form 23 G per cent of the 
poputauon We ourselves are also 
convinced that any solution which involves 
a radical partition of the 'Punjab and 
Bengal as lids would do would be 
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contrary to the wishes and interests of a 
very large proportion of the inhabitants 
of these Provinces Bengal and the Punjab 
each has its own common language and 
a long history and tradition Moreover 
any division of the Punjab would of 
necessity divide the Sikhs leaving subs 
tantial bodies of Sil hs on both side* - of 
the boundary We have therefore been 
forced to the corclusion that neither a 
larger nor a smaller sovereign State of 
Pakistan would provide an acceptable 
solution for the communal problem 

Apart from the great force of the 
foregoing arguments there are weighty 
administrative, economic and "“military 
considerations The whole of the transport 
ation and postal and telegraph systems of 
India have been established on the basis 
of a united India To disintegrate them 
would gravely injure both parts of India 
The case for a united defence is even 
stronger The Indian armed forces have 
been built up as a whole for the defence 
of India as a whole and to break them 
in two would inflict a deadly blv'™' or t * ,e 
long traditions and h gh degree of efnciencj 
of the Indian Army and would entail the 
gravest dangers The Indian Navy and 
Indian Air Torce would become much 
less effective The two sections of the 
suggested Pakistan contain the two roost 
vulnerable frontiers tu Indii and for a 
successful defence in depth the area of 
Pakistan would be insufficient 

A further consideration of importance is 
the greater d fiiculty which the I dian 
States would find in associating themselves 
with a divided British’ India 

Finally there is the gebgraplncal f* ct 
that the two halves of the proposed 
Pakistan State are separated by some seven 
hundred miles and the communications 
between them both in war and peace would 
be dependent on the goodwill of Hindustan 
We are therefore unab’e to advise the 
British Goternment that the power which 
at ptesent resides in British hands should 
be handed over to two entirely separate 
sovereign States 



by Mr. R. K. VISWANATHAN, it a. 


T HE vibrations oi solid structures such . 

as cymbals and bells have been 

utilized Tor a variety of purposes from time 
immemorial. Both are percussion, instru- 
ments. In the case of bells there are air 
cavities to reinforce the plate vibrations 
while they are absent in cymbals. The 

history ol bells is full of romantic interest 
In all' countries they have been used for 
■ both religious'and secular purposes. The 
. temple bell and the church bell have 

always remained indispensable for summon- 
ing. the devotees to places of worship. 

It was a custom in olden days > to use the 
bells ,to rally the soldiers at a moment s 
notice in cases of urgent need. Hence 
came the saying “He who commanded the 
bell commanded the town." In South 

India there’ is an interesting story current 
, about the bell. It is said that King Manu 
Need! Chola, during his reign issued a 
prpclamation that whoever had a grievance 
tvas at liberty to bring it to his notice 
by, ringing the bell in his palace at any 
time. Jt seems one day a cow was 
.found to ring the bell.' The king on 
hearing the sound made an enquiry and 
learnt that its calf had just then been 
killed. by the chariot of his own son. It 
is said he ''immediately issued an order to 
5 kill his son at the same .place by driving 
the same chariot over him. 

The use of bells for purposes of music 
is very limited. , It is true that it emits 
a pleasing note. Besides satisfying the 
necessary requisites for producing and 
sustaining the vibrations, a musical instru- 
ment should possess the most/ important 
requisite of a manipulative, mechanism for 
rapidly playing the notes according to a 
. musical scale. The -construction of this 
manipulative mechanism is rather difficult 
in the case of bells, .because of their size 
‘It and other factors relating to the produc- 
tion and regulation of their sounds. Still 
both carillons and chimes have been in 
. use for a very long time ; They refer to 
r a set of bells tuned to a musical scale. 
t -The chimes are more widely known as 


they are always found in big tower docks. 
The clock mechanism controls the ringing 
of these bells. This is done by a system 
of wires connected to small • hammers. . 
There is a revolving barrel set with studs , 
as touch pieces ' at the required points 
which actuate the levers attached to the 
hammers. The hammers then strike the 
bells at definite intervals. The carillon 
on the other hand is . a very elaborate 
piece of machinery. There will be '"at 
least two complete octaves of bells in jit, - 
*Carillons having four octaves are also in 
use. The carrillons of Belgium and 
Holland containing more than fortyfive 
bells are world famous, These are struck 
by clappers operated by electrorhagnets. 

In an orchestra the bell is also used for 
its sonorous timbre. Nowadays they use - 
a set of metal tube? known as tubephone 
to imitate the bell timbre. This consists 
of a number of metal tubes supported on ' 
a frame and are struck by, a hammer. 
Tubes of different lengths' and thickness 
are taken for the different notes in the 
octave. Bars of metal and wood are also 
employed. These are known as xylophones. 

We also employ the vibrations of solid 
structures in our music. The different ' 
varieties of metal cymbals known as Jalara 
another instrument known as Chiltika and 
Jalatarang may be mentioned as examples. 
The Jalara consists of two circular plates 
each sunk at its centre. They are 
connected by a cord running through • 
their centres. By striking one against the 
other in a peculiar way a ringing sound 
can be produced. There is another... 
variety in common use which' are cup- ' 
shaped. .While playing this one of them '/ 
will be held tightly in the left hand and , 

. the other held closely in the right hand 
will be made to strike, it Many modula- 

tions of tone are produced by expert 
players in this type 0 f cymbal. , Similar 
to this is the instrument known as Chittika 
which is used in Harikatha 'Kalakshepams - 
Thu consists of two pieces of har J - - 

■which are flat on one side and 


rounded ' 
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on the other They contain clusters of 
small bells at their ends which make a 
jingling sound when the flat surfaces are 
beaten together For playing the thumb 

and the fingers in the right hand are 
passed through the rings fixed at the back 
of each piece and ‘he flat surfaces are 
beaten together by alternately closing and 
opening the fingers These instruments 

just described are onlj used to enhance 
the rhythmic effect They cannot be 

called regular musical instruments But 

Jalatarang is a regular musical instrument 
This consists of a series of porcelain cups big 
and small They are all filled with different 
quantities of water and are struck with 
sticks The notes are played according to 
the muyeal scale 

There is an infinite variety of bells with 
numerous shapes To realise this variety 
one has only to think of bells such as 
hand bells electric bells, calling bells, cycle 
bells, cow bells and i host of other bells 
The forms in many cases are approximately 
cylindrical or conical or hemispherical 
Tor casting the bell in alloy known as 
bell metal is used It contains copper and 
tin in the proportion of four to one , 
zinc and lead are also used in small bells 
It will be noticed that the shape of the 
large bells used in temples and churches 
is rather peculiar Its cross section and 
thickness will not be uniform throughout 
Halfway down the bell is the “waist' 
and the lower end is known as the "lip" 
or ' brim Near the lower end where 
the shape carves •outwaid is the striking 
place of the clapper This is known as 
the “ sound bow 1 At this place the 
inside and outside sections will have 
opposite curvatures The thickness at the 
sound bow will range from one twelfth to 
one fifteenth of its diameter The blow of 
the clapper sets the bell m \ibrsndn 
The nodal lines formed then may be 
divided into two classes one tunning up 
and down the bell and the other around 
it. It is customary to speak of these 
classes as nodal meridians and nodal 
circles Lord Rayleigh exacubed a 


number of church bells and found out 
experimentally the various overtones He 
found for the fundamental tone four 
sectors, for the octave four sectors and a 
ring, for the octave and minor third six 
sectors, for the twelfth sixth sectors, and 
a ring, for the double octave eight sectors 
and so on The interval relations of the 
overtones given above by him are only 
approximate It is the bell founder who 
by adjusting the thickness at various 
sections makes these tones -s nearly 
harmonic as possible with one another 
Besides these overtones which can 
be elicited by resonance another tone 
was noticed which immediately after 
striking overpowers all the other overtones 
This is known as the “striking note" R 
has not been found possible to elicit this 
by resonance and hence it is considered as 
an aural illusion The bell founder names 
the bell by the pitch of this striking note 
It seems to be near that of the second 
overtone that is the octave The funda 
mental pitch of the bell depends on the 
internal diameter, the greater this is, the 
lower will be the note To tune the 
bell, the bell is placed in an inverted 
position below a machine with a rotating 
cutting tool and the metal is removed from 
the right place inside the bell The note 
heard from a bell will often be accompam 
ed by beats If -the bell is not perfectly 
symmetrical about its axis two normal 
modes are simultaneously set up which 
give rise to these beats The same 

phenomenon is noticed in the case of 
cymbals also It may be asked why the 
Touner method cannot be applied to the 
sounds from bells for their analysts This 
is not possible because the curves which 
can be obtained for the bell sounds will 
be non periodic with no apparent wive 
length An analysis by the Founer method 
will only lead to an infinite number of 
components, while the real sound 18 
undoubtedly compounded from a finite 
number of pattials which ate only very 
neaily harmonic 



WOODCRAFT 


, ( BV CAPT V. 

A RT for use is older than Art for Art s 
s.ke Utensils for living were made 
by Primitive man centuries ago , but he 
must soou have felt the necessity for styling 
his material In the adaptation of form to 
function, the nature of the material plays an 
important part A material which is easily 
available and lightly workable would obvi 
ously affetd more scope for the expression 
of the artistic aptitudes Thus we find 
the artist craftsmen, through the ages leaving 
the marks of their genius on wood India 
has been specially fortunate in this respect 
Couhtless is the number ol exquisitely 
carved beams and pillars that adorn many 
an old palace and temple 

Wood, however, has failed to keep pace 
With the rapid strides that characterise the 
present era of industrialisation Wood, in 
spite of all its versatility, durability and 
easy availability is, comparitively speaking 
less adapted for being used m industry 
wher. mass production methods are the 
rule Unlike other materials— metals, 
stones or those ersatz hybrids the plastics 
— wood is part of a biological living 
system As is the case with living 

materials "* each piece of wood has an 
individuality which distinguishes it from 
apy another piece If we have to get ,the 
best results out of wood we have to 
understand and appreciate this indivi 
duality The feel of the wood must be 
in the blood of the craftsman , and his 
work must be an intimate synthesis of 
maker and material This transfusion of 
the personality of a worker with the 
materials of his craft can never be 

achieved in the case of factory born 

goods manufactured in countless millions 
by soulless machines 

Thi3 chasm of difference makes itself 
not only in the fundamental technique of 
production, but even in the very approach 
In the case of mass produced articles, as 
for example* a tin can, the process of 
reproduction m large cumbers is the work 
of cold steel, guided by alien and often 
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indifferent hands The manufacturer has 
never to handle his material The product 
bears but a feeble imprint of the persona 
lily of the man who designed it On the 
other hand, in the case of a wooden vase 
or a tea poy the craftsman has to fashion 
the ware with this own hands He has 
to take account of every grain and knot 
in the piece of wood he handles A 
mechanical contrivance depending for its 
efficiency on certain immutable laws of 
nature is hopelessly inadequate to handle 
a highly individualised material like wood 
In the case of a hydraulic press punching 
out thousands of sheets, it has very little 
to take account of the variations in the 
quality of the materials used Every tin 
sheet is like any other, so is every can 
like any other On the other hand, the 
mere meqlianical duplication of the kind 
mentioned above is neither practicable nor 
desirable with wood I remember seeing 
sometime back in an American paper a 
cartoon depicting a saw mill owner 
making* 1 efforts to push the sale of timber 
blocks He was saying, "use wood — you 
can cut it, bend it and it won t break- 
just like plastic 1 This is in a way a 

pointer The gamut of materials at the, 
command of the craftsman has increased 
by_ leaps and bounds New materials are 
being developed in research laboratories 
everyday Also improvements are being 
eftected in the properties of metals and 
alloys to suit specific needs Dame 
nature on the other hand has been excee* 
dingly un progressive She is producing 
wood of practically the same quality as 
w ? s produced thousands of years ago 
Wood, therefore, is fighting a losing 
battle It would even have got excluded 
f from factory stores had it not been for 
the fact that the best ingenuity of man 
has failed to produce a product similur 
to wood As long as this is so, wood will 
retain its place as one of the handy 
materials for use 

, Th,s * however: should not mean that 
we can afford to. be md.fterent to wo^d 
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industries They stand in urgent need of 
being stabilised It might be mentioned 
in particular that the wooden toy industry 
which received a most fortuitous fillip ior 
expansion during the war should be 
thoroughly overhauled amj re organised 
Now, that conditions are becoming easier, 
the toy manufacturers should read the 
sign on the wall Imports ate likely and 
prices would lend to fall In order to 
retain the market, it is essential that the 
manufacturer should move with the times 
Instead of making the same toys year 
after >ear, he should try to strike a 
refreshing new note Even a cursory 
review of the toys now manufactured will 
indicate the scope for modernising 
Most of the toys such as rocking horses 
toy cars, etc can be stream lined and 
they can be rendered additionally attrac- 
tive by using chrome trimming It is 
one of our faults that we take too nairow 
a view of any industty In the case of 
the wooden toy industry if we continue to 
be un progressive w e are likely to be 
ousted by competitors We have to take 
note of the alternative materials available 
for use in the toy industry I have 
already mentioned that in addition to 
paint, nickel ^ or chrome plated trimmings 
or gadgets would enhance the beauty of 
a toy very considerably Again, we 
might use plastics moulded war., for 
certain intricate handles or things like 
that Another suggestion which manu 
faclutes might fake note of, is the 
provision ot electrical gadgets Some 

to>s like cats etc., could be made more 
endearing td children by being fitted 
with small electrical motors which could 
be wotked by the use of torch light 
batteries or by low voltage tranformers 
Similarly many toys could be fitted with 
various kinds of rocking systems worked 
by electncity I would repeat that if the 
toy industry is to be on a firm footing 
the manufacturer has to brush off 

the cobwebs of old fashioned methods 
and get op Among the various 
products manufactured * from wood, 

toys ate easily the ones which 


approach any where near mass production * 
This means that while fifty clumsy looking 
tables scattered throughout a country 
would escape notice, fifty thousand toys, all 
equally ugly, m use in nurseries and * 
displayed in shop windows would be an 
abomination Increased acceptance of a 
product should induce the manufacturer to 
take greater care in its styling 

While in the case of toys, wood has to 
compete with a number of materials such 
as tinscrap, plastics, porcelain etc, in the ^ 
field of furniture, wood holds an almost 
undisputed sway Unlike toys, here the 
manufacturer’s aim should be to make 
useful things more useful He should .aim 
at the harmonious blending of structure, 
colour and shape with the particular function 
the piece of furniture is to serve Herr, 
that manufacturer who combines ingenuity 
of design with attractiveness and utility 
scores over the manufacturer who is content 
with continuing to produce clumsy articles 
As-*an American writer puts it “AnArti't 
who puts presentable clothes on the 
engineer’s baby steals the spotlight”. 

Another aspect which furniture manu- 
facturers might consider is the adaptability 
for conversion Congestion in cities has 
reduced the living space in rooms, and 
every housewife would be anxious to make 
one piece of' furniture serve the purpose of 
two or more American manufacturers 
appear to pay considerable attention JO this 
aspect We see advertisements of settees 
which could be converted into beds by 
night This is a hne which Indian Manu- 
facturers have neglected and I commend it 
to them 

An industry which has grown *0 
enormous proportions in recent years is the 
manufacture of plywood By using the v eneer 
of the betty class of woods and pasting 
them on sheets of softer wood, one could 
get good appearance at comparatively little 
cost It is regrettable, however, that the 
Indian Plywood Industry has still to find 
its feet Our resources, whether m >h e 
way of timber for the actual plywood 
sheets, or of scores of indigenous material* 
for glues etc., are inconsiderable The 
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exploitation has been slow with the result 
that we are still depending on imports for 
our tea chests A very well co ordinated 
system of research for the industry 
including investigations on the suitability of 
the various species of woods for plywood, 
on the manufacture of water resistant glues 
and on the discovery of suitable insecticides 
or preservatives to prevent bore attack on 
the plywood is essential It might be well 
worth investigating whether some of our 
forest products could not be made to yield 
suitable thermoplastic resins for bending 
plywood 

The need for progress and new outlook 
is as strong with the plywood industry as 
with the toy or furniture industry It is 
reported that in United States plywood 
the name itself may be a misnomer is 
made with a metallic sheet ior one of 
plies This would secure the neatness and 
finish , of a metallic sheet with the lightness 
and insulation of wood Reseaich on such 


ingenious applications needs be conducted 
It is a welcome sign that the plywood 
manufacturers are realising the need for 
concerted action on these lines There 
have been press reports of recent conference 
of plywood interests 

Wood suffers from one disadvantage , it 
is too easily susceptible to attack by insect 
pests Even simple treatments with 
common preservatives will do wonders but 
for long range protection, a scientific 
method of treating wood has to be resorted 
to. It is gratifying that the Forest Research 
Institute Dehra Dun, has Been conducting 
investigations on this aspect with results 
of which we may well be proud 
Certainly we have not yet been able to 
get an ideal method for preservation of 
wood There is no gainsaying the 
fact that the methods of preservation 
e.volved at the Institute have taken us 
definitely a step further in the right 
direction , 


AN ASPECT OF MODERN BANKING 

By Mr S NARAYANASWAMY , 


H ERE at last we have a specialised 
study of one important aspect of 
modern' Banking Decidedly an oasis in 
the wilderness of generalities in which 
most recent books on bankirg have 
preferred to wallow Mr Sastrt s book 
on Advances against Goods has a very 
special interest to Bankers and Bank 
officials in this country — where the 

question of goods as security and the 
complicated mode and manner ol 
securing their effective custody have 
afforded Bank officers the dubious pleasure 
of many sleepless nights Mr Sastri has 
done wisely and well in dealing with * e 
law on the subject and in clarifying 
those legal expressions which are so 


* 'Rankes*' Advances 
D S Stwa n Laq , « a c i 
Sr C Ramahoga Red Iv 
8 r Shaamakharo CUetty 
U>3>bay Price Re 12 9-0 


\gain3T Goods , by 
c. A.T b Foreword by 
Introduction by 
Thicker Sc Co , I td , 


loosely bandied about in the world of 
Banking— pledge, assignment, lien, hypothe- 
cation and the host of them His 
reference to the difficulties that subsist m 
this country in creating eligible paper for 
negotiation in the absence of recognised 
warehouse and ad hoc places of custody 
is pertinent One cannot help recalling 
the demand for eligible paper which the 
Reserve Bank in the strenuous days oJ 
the 1938 Banking crisis offered to 
re discount, when there was so little of 
that precious commodity m 1 the Banking 
world in India, especially as defined by 
the Reserve Bank— this is however a 
digression 

The Chapter on “ Produce under Pledge ” 
is certainly instructive and apart from 
explaining the customary modes of storage 
adopted in this country deals with the 
popular types of produce that „are generally 
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pledged with a Banker The forms used 
for pledge of goods, the measures that 
the j rudent Bank official has to take to 
give the Bank the fullest possible hold on 
the produce stored, the books to be 
maintained by the Bank in respect of 
such produce advances are set forth in 
fair detail The Chapter on ' Manufactured 
Goods lays appropriate stress on the 
special vigilance necessary in judging the 
borrower, his character and financial 
staying power — in view of the restricted 
character of the market for particular 
types of manufactured goods as distinguished 
from taw produce The temptation to 
prefer manufactured goods to produce 
by reason of their being generally 
stored in secure places like wharfs and 
urban godowns is difficult to resist but 
says Mr Sastn manufactured goods are 
not without their disadvantages — such as 
scrutiny of securely packed goods and 
the difficulty in judging the marketability 
of the particular class of goods locally 
1 and the importance assumed by manufac 
turer s invoices The Chapter on 
Documents of Title to goods* deals 
with all the types of documents negotiated 
pre eminence being naturally Riven to the 
Railway Receipt which plays so important 
a role in the financing of goods in 
transit in India— wheic transit time is 
generally longer than in other countries 
owing to large distances covered and 
slowness of haulage The Chapter on 
'Safeguarding the Security * is certainly 
very educative and should be particularly 
commended to the new entrants to the 
Banking freemasonry to which there has 
recently been a fairly large accession The 
vexatious questions of calling for additional 
margins, issuing notices of sale, auctioning 
of goods, action for recovering short falls 
are all dealt with in this Chapter 
* Insurance ' is a fairly comprehensive 
chapter on the insuring of goods pledged 
in diverse ways depending on the type of 
goods pledged against loss by fire The 
chapter on Commodities Generally ’ is 
reveahrg and deals with foodstuffs like 
rice, wheat, sugar, salt ghee and tamarind , 


with cotton, jute, coir oilseeds, plantation 
produce like tea, cardamon and the rest 
There is also an equally informing chapter 
on the type of manufactured goods on 
which advances are made The last 
chapter is a summing up of the outlook 
for commodity advances and the increase 
recently in this tj pe of business The 
specimen forms given at the end of the 
book constitute a valuable part of the 
publication and entitles the book to a 
place on the Banker’s table as one of 
useful reference 

Latterly thanks to the rapid increase in 
the number of banking institutions, a large 
number of a half tratqed and untrained 
young men have been placed in positions 
of comparative responsibility — a prospect 
which I am definite we ourselves would 
have contemplated with an ugly pouting of 
the lips ome few years ago A nodding 
acquaintance with the current account 
'edger a capacity to put pencil crosses on 
the D P N form, an indifferent all too 
brief course of sitting behind ^ome 
brightly polished counter and general 
affability of bearing have come to be 
regarded as adequate training entitling 
young men to positions involving exercise 
of discretion which it wis generally 
thought safe to entrust to only men of 
mature age Perhaps this has become 
inevitable at a time when the speed with 
which Banks ate born has far outstripped 
the speed with which young men eligible 
to take up responsible positions can be 
trained There is no incubator which can 
accelerate the hatching of the Banker egg 
The seminary of banking involved a hard 
course and will take its full toll of lime 
before it can issue a certificate of fitness 
In the fi st resort it would therefore be 
belter to tram our youth before we entrust 
public money to their keeping for invest 
ment In the second and last resort if 
we cannot tram them it would be far 
better that they are made to read and 
assimilate books written by men of 
experience in the Banking world Such a 
one is Mr Sastn's excellent book 



THE RAILWAYMEN’S' DEMANDS 


O R June 1 one million railwaymen m 
India took their first decisive step 
to enforce their 16 point demand when 
they served notice on all the eight major 
railway systems in this country of their 
intention to jjo on strike on the midnight 
of June 27 If by that time some eleventh 
hour move does not come to fruition, 
40 ( 000 miles of railway will go to sleep at 
a time when India is facing what way be 
deemed as the biggest famine m her history 

In the present grave conditions in the 
country no greater calamity can be 
conceived than a general strike by railway 
_ men The supreme interests of the countiy 
demand that it must be averted at any cost 
< Sir Edward Benthall, Railway Member 
has issued a statement declaring that the 
proposed strike would be illegal when part 
of the demands had been referred for 
arbitration Sir Edward accuses the 

Railwaymen’s Federation of ‘ holding a 
pistol at the head of the Government and 
the people We cannot allow the finauces 
of the country to be wrecked just on the 
plea of satisfying Labour * Sir Edward 
added that it would be impossible to meet 
the Federation s demand for increases 

totalling Rs 33 ’crores plus Rs 10 crores 
J>f Immediate non recurring relief 

The strike idea has be$n gathering 
momentum since April last and this will 
be the first time that a strike of this 
magnitude and on all India scale has been 
undertaken 

It is not for laymen to judge aright to a 
nicety the adequateness or otherwise ol 
the Railway finances* to meet the demands 
of the Railwaymen But the case lor the 
railwaymen has been put by the members 
of the Council of Action with sufficient 
clarity and force to merit careful conside 
ration They contend that the Railway 
Board’s ’* hidden resources ’ are enormous, 
and thst the higher wages demanded could 
very well be met without increasing ’* re3 
or stinting amenities It is common knowledge 
that the railways reaped a bumper harvest 
during war time and allotments by way ot 
41 


depreciation and interest (charges.) amount- 
ing to 200 croies have been given away 
to the defence department by the Railway 
Board during the past five years at the rate 
of 40 crores a year It is pointed out that 
during war years rail way a have given Its 43 
crores, moro than that proscribed by convention, 
to the general revenue There is that doprecca 
tioa fund of one hundred crores again, t tho 
recommended figure of Its 50 crores 


The Transport Member promised to 
place the matter before the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways But the 
Standing Committee has since pronounced 
that reirenchment cannot be a subject for 
adjudication The Railway Board has now 
offered to refer all the points excepting the 
question of retrenchment in dispute to 
adjudication 

Meanwhile the Viceroy is reported to 
have contacted the leaders of the Congress 
and the Muslim League In view of the 
food crisis in the country and the vital 
need to maintain free and quick movement 
of supplies to the deficit areas, it is 
essential that the Government and leaders 
should leave nothing undone to avert the 
threatened railway strike It is obvious, as 
a contemporary tightly points out 
that the present sonous situation would not 
have developed if there had been at the Centro 
o National Government m wl ich the rnilwoymon 
could have confiloDCO The delay in its establish 
ment »s not only provontmg the a loption of 
vigorous meisuros to moot the food crisis, but is 
giving rise to fresh complications 


It is sigmficar t that more than one 
leader while appreciating the case (or the 
Unions still urge postponement of direct 
action in view of the present posture of 
affairs in the country 


iMui.uymi.il unoum read 130 says Mr V V Gin 
Minister for Industries and Labours, Madras, that 
tho Interim Government is likely to come into 
existence a a short time and they must bo given 
aa opportunity to review the whole situation and 
take decisions that may load to a final settlement 
or the wliolo dispute The Interim Government 
should not be made to feel that they are put in 
an emba-ra9slng position, Moreover tho railwaymen 
should ba alive to tho serious food position in the 
country and help the eamo to tide over tho crisis 
I advise Railway Unions to consider this matter, 
and tho General Council of tho Federation to meet 
and give proper advice to its constituents ” * 
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Congress Rejects Pautj Claim 

E VIDENTLY, Congress enthusiasm for 
the Cabinet plan has steadily dissipated 
with the unconscionable delay in implementing 
the original intentions of the Mission as 
set forth in their statement of May 16 
Gandhiji and others have begun to feel 
uncomfortable owing to the wide divergence 
between the original statement and the 
subsequent interpretation 

In spite of the persistent efforts of the 
parttes concerned, the deadlock in the 
negotiations for the setting up and the 
composition of the Provisional National 
Government still remains unresolved 

According to the Political correspondent 
of the Associated Press of India, the net 
result of all these political parleys appears 
to be that the three parties, the Congress, 
the Muslim League and the Viceroy, have 
not been able to agree on the final terms 
of the composition of the new Government 
The Congress Working Committee, 

which discussed the position for many 
hours together, has finally and 

unequivocally rejected the Viceroy's 
proposal for an Interim Provisional 
Government based on the principle of 
parity of representation between the 

Congress and the Muslim League and a 
communication to this effect was despatched 
to the Viceroy by the Congress President 
The Congress President's letter, it i S 

believed, points out that the Congress 
cannot and will not agree to the 
principle of parity of representation 
While rejecting the claim for parity 
fn the Provisional Government, the 
letter also stated that the right of a 
province to decide for itself whether to 
join a group or remain outside xt cannot 
be taken away How can the Frontier or 
the Assam Provinces, be forced to join 


the League group against the declared 
intentions of their electorate f 

The letters, it is learnt, also mention that 
the Provisional Government formed on the 
basis suggested by the Viceroy, namely 
parity of representation between the 

Congress and the Muslim League, can 
never be an appropriate instrument to 
summon the Constituent Assembly Such 
a Government, in the opinion of the 
Committee, will always be \ faced with 
frequent conilicts on communal grounds 
that it can never rise above such 

considerations and view national aspirations 
and desires as they should be viewed 
Like the Government of France under the* 
Third Republic we will be faced with a 
change of Government every alternate 
month And it will afford the world a 
handy weapon to prove our incapacity for 
a stable, democratic administration 1 

Thus in the opinion of the Congress, 
there is no half way house between the 
present system and substantial resporsibi 
hty It does not concern a few points 
here and some concessions there It 
means fundamental changes in the concep- 
tion of Government The Congress stands 
by the implications of the original demands _ 
for the immediate transfer of power 
According to Congress sources it appears 
that during their recent meetings with the 
Viceroy and the Members of the Cabinet 
Mission, Congress leaders have told them 
that they should make up their rnuid to 
hand over power either to the Congress 
or to the Muslim League The Congress 
had no objection as to winch Party ‘was 
called upon to form the Government but 
the question of the composition of the new 
Provisional Government must essentially be 
a matter Tor discussion between parties 
coalescing and not between representatives 
of the British Government and Indian 
Party leaders The prtsent difhcultie* 
had arisen because the Viceroy and the 
Cabinet Mission were try nig to decide 
themselves the composition of the new 
Gov eminent 
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India and South Africa 

So the Asiatic Land Act, rushed 

through both Houses of the Union 

Legislature with indecent haste has been 
signed by the Governor-General and is 
now Law But Indians in South Africa, 
no less than in India, refuse to accept the 
position as inevitable The Government 

of India are one \vith the people 

ui denouncing- this one sided arrangement 
As a mark of protest they have severed 
diplomatic relations with the Union 

Government by recalling the Indian High 
Commissioner in South Africa The 
notice of termination of the Trade Agree 
ment between India and South Africa will 
expire on June 25 and, thereafter, there 
will not be any direct trade between the 
two countries 


t Yet Held Marshal Smuts, under whose 
auspices this anti Indian feeling is being 
perpetuated, continues to indulge in eloquent 
platitudes' on world fellowship and the 
brotherhood of man .at international 

gatherings in Europe ! 

It is true that Indian retaliation, situated 
as we are, can hardly be very effective 
and perhaps our countrymen over there 
will lack even the little facilities that the 
Indian High Commissioner could have 
procured for them But with South African 
Indians it is a question of high morals and 
they are not prepared to compromise on a 
matter of principle 


We welcome the decision of the Govern 
ment of India to bring the issue before 
the UNO We cannot anticipate what the 
UNO will do But the cause Gandhiji says 
is the cause of the honour of In 1m aod tl rout.” 
lief of all the exploited coloured re 
earth wl ether they bo. brown joltow 
"V It is Vorth oil tho miflonng of 
c&( able 


of tl o 
black 
inch they aro 


And so the Natal. Indian Congress has 
served notice on the South African Govern 
ment of its decision to carry on a 


campaign of passive resistance against the 
anti Indian legislation That such a conflict 
should have been forced on the Indians 
forty years . after a similar struggle had 
been launched under the leadership of 
Gandhiji shows how little the status of 
Indians has improved in the intervening years 


For, as Pandit JawaharlaJ has observed 
in a farewell message to the South African 
delegation, 

tho tuno has coma whoa the thoory and 
practice of racial arrogance and discrimination 
must ho challenged It is truo at the present 
moment wo are not strong enough os a nation 
or as a people to put an end to racial dwcrnm 
nation and national indignity But tho time is 
coming soon when wo may ho strong euo igb 
Whether wo are strong enough or not, however, 
one thing shoul 1 be certain— that wo prefer any 
consen icncoa to submission to this evil The 
issuo of Indians in S rath Africa lias bccomo a 
world issue It is up to the Indians tl oro to 
realise tins fact and act worthily on tho world 
stage which they occupy in this matter 


Racialism in tha R I N 

Evidence given before the R I N 
Enquiry Commission at Karachi lends to 
confirm the general impression that the 
whole unfortunate happening was the out- 
come of mismanagement on the part of 
the naval authorities There is a persistent, 
feeling that the army fired the first angry 
shot which precipitated the mutiny and 
culminated in the ratings using 4 inch 
guns Lt Rao, second in command of 
Chamak drew a striking comparison 
between the mutiny m Karachi and that 
of the Royal Navy in 1797, to reiterate the 
argument that the mutiny would have been 
avoided if the situation had been tackled 
with understanding He asserted that the 
presence of British troops produced more 
consternation in men than anything else 
And then though the facilities for men m 
the Royal Navy and the R I N were more .* 
or less the same men generally smarted 
< under racial discrimination in the latter" 
Why should there be any differentiation in 
the treatment of men doing the same jofr? 
^This at bottom is the crux of the whole 
trouble not only in the Navy but m other 
spheres of public service as well. 
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The Ambedkar Churchill front 

We never knew that Mr Churchill, the 
Tory imperialist, has all along reserved his 
affections for the scheduled classes of 
India 1 Churchill has never been known 
to be friendly to India, if anything hts 
whole hie and carter have been a stand- 
ing menance to the freedom of this 
country. Whenever there is any prospect of 
this freedom looming on the horizon, the 
enemies of India become alert and start 
their vicious campaign The Cabinet 
mission has naturally aroused the ire of 
these enemies And strangely enough all 
the disgruntled elemeats are m league to 
thwatt any attempt at settlement And 
Churchill has found in Dr Ambedkar the 
self appointed leader of the depressed 
classes, a fit instrument to further his end 
So the two hate put their heads together 
to torpedo if they cau the eft iris of the 
Cabinet Mission to carry through their 
proposals One knows a person by the 
company he keeps And Dr Ambedkar, 
who owes his elevation to the mercy or 
machination of interested quarters, suddenly 
feels impelled to appeal to Churchill 
against what he calls the " Shameful 
betrayal of the untouchables This sort 
of Mir Jaffensm is not new to a subject 
country like India Fortunately the 
Untouchables are not to be fooled so 
easily They see the wickedness of the 
mischief brewing behind the scenes 

Mr Uurclill uni his Cooccrvatwo Party oro 
tlio emtnj No I of India s freedom and tlio 
echodulod Cwtes do not nood any pledge from tl om, 
says Mr Pnthvi Singh Azad, M L A. 
(Punjab) ami General Secrctarj of the All- 
India Dcptfssed Classes League, ui the 
course of a statement to the Press 

Mr Arad adds 


It was Mr Cliuitl ill an 1 I is colli Rgues wlio 
cr a tod loader-. It a Dr VtrbedUr to a*r<3narl 
tlo interests of ItritwU Imperialism m In lm. 
llut Ua Dot ria ed Cli6.cs 1 avo rcalued that Dr 
An.bTdo.ar is pUjmg into tho hauls of th« 
crouiics of Inluv an 1 this is tt o causa of Ins 
jwirty a dafcit in the recent ckMiuug No longer 
can bo claim lo bo tho solo repiisenintoe of 
India* Dc( reused Clauses and as such be cannot 
speak on tleir belalf 


Mr. Attlee on tho Position of the states 

It is clear from the fuller version of Mr 
Attlee’s speech in the House of Commons 
on March 15 that is -available now that the 
Premier stated that Britain could not allow 
not only a minority but the Indian States 
to veto political advance in India He also 
expressed t^e hope that the “ statesmen of 
British India and Princely India would be 
able to work out a solution of the problem 
of bringing together in one great policy 
these disparate constituent parts " 

The passage in the Premier’s speech 
telating to Indian States gains greater 
significance as repotted in the London Ttltus 
According to the Times, Mr Attlee said 
“In many Indian States, great advances 
have been made in democratic institutions 
There was the most interesting, experiment 
going on in Travancore under that 

distinguished statesman, Sir C P Ramaswami 
Aiyar, and the feeling in British India 
regarding nationalism, that the unity of 
India cannot be confined to the boundaries 
that sepai ated these States from the Provinces 
I hope the statesmen of British India and 
Princely India will be able to work out a 
solution of the problem of bringing together 
in one great polity these disparate constituent 
parts There again they must see that the 
Indian States must find their due place and 
there 'could be no possible veto of the 
advance, and I do not think that the Indian 
Princes would desire to be a bar to the 
forward advance of India, but, as in the case of 
any of the other communities, this is a matter 
which Indians will settle for themselves '* 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

r T'UL Editor solicits contributions on all 
topics of general interest, ami in 
™, r i l « U ” i° n ® u ' > J eUa hearing on tho political, 
commercial industrial and economic con l.tlon 
?■ U '±f Short articles on topical subjects 
“ L.Tlr 01 *,. , accepted oud 

published will bo duly ptt |d Ibr 

It may ba staled that a page of tho 
Romow takes m about 700 words 
All contributions aod bools for Review 
should bo addressed to Mr O A Notes in. 
Editor, 21 e Indian ffcncu, Q T , Madras. 




BY "CHRONICLER" 


Mr, Benia on British Foreign Policy 
** |VTO one will be happier than I, if, 
* i before I leave this office, I can 
carry the world organisation a stage 
further, m which it will draw its powers 
direct, from the people and not merely be 
delegated from Governments," declared 
Mr. E Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, 
replying to critics of the Governments 
foreign policy, in the debate at the Labour 
Party Conference on June 12 


In his eagerly awaited speech, Mr Bevin 
referred to the Paris Conferences, saying 
he was not convinced yet, and was not 
prepared to accept the pessimistic view, 
that what had been said over the raho 
and* m the Press during the last few days 
was the final word There was no final 
word until they came to real issues 


Mr, Bevin repudiated the following 
resolution, which was fmalty withdrawn 


This Conference, rocogUMtng that tho only hope 
ft n lasting peaoo hot in tlio intern vtunal 
adoption of fcocioliam, on l regretting tho Oivmn 
meat* apparent conlinuanco of tho traditionally 
Cooemativo Tarty poluy of power non tins abroi i 
tir-.es a return to tho Labour Tarty fore gn 
Policy of support of Hocialut and anti Imperialist 
force* throughout tho world 


lUtltuii Vote lor Republic 

On June 5, King Umberto II left Iiaiy for 
exile after 29 day3 as King Thus 
ends the 83 year reign of the House of 
Savoy over umled Italy 

Umberto, who is aged 41, leaves the 
country as the tmal resplt of the leferendum, 
in which the Italians voted for a Republic. 

The figures for the referendum issued 
by the Ministry of the Interior according 
to the Rome Radio, were ■ 

Ur i ub.io t3U2s5» 

^ Muaarchy lb 3G2.,Ol 

The latest results of the electiors for 
the Constituent Assembly show the 
Christian Democrats with over 35 pet cent 
of the voles, followed by the ' Socialists 
with 20 per cent 


France’s Claim in Siam 

By fair means> and foul the French are 
trying to re-establish their rule in Indo- 
China, says the left wing weekly, New 
Statesman and Nation 

“The French intervention on the Siamese 
border ”, adds the NtUf Statesman , " against 
which the Siamese Government has now 
issued a protest is no less than, an 
attempt to regain by force of arms those 
provinces of Cambodia and Laos which 
the Vichy Government ceded to Siam in 
1941 after a siioit war in which the 
Japanese acted as mediatois. For the 
Siamese people these areas are their 
' Alsace Lorraine ’ peopled by the same 
race Nothing seems to have changed, 
and, if the United Nations is to acquire 
any meaning to Asiatics, it will respond 
to Siam's appeal and call on France to 
turn over a new leaf and recognise the 
new forces now spreading over the whole 
of Asia v 

Truce in China 

The Committee of Three of Gen. 
G Marshall, U S Special Envoy to China, 
signed a 15 day truce between the 
Chinev* Government and the Communists 
in Manchuria on June 6 

The truce is preliminary to negotiations 
for permanent peace between the Chinese 
Government and the Chinese- Communists 

The Committee of three consists of 
Gen Marshall, Gen Chou En lat 
(Communist) and Gen Chu Yung chang 
(Chinese Government) 

British Policy in Indonesia 

Ten Democratic membeis of the United 
States Congress have written to Mr Edwaid 
Stcttiftius, United States representative at 
UNO, urging ‘ that the question of 
Indonesia be placed on the agenda of 
the United Nations Security C« uncil for. 
immediate consideration " The letter said 
that " armed Japanese troops are under 
orders of British commanders on the scene 
to preserve Maw and order’ in T 4 

V? ^ 
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My Master Gomiale A SeJectjon from 
the Speeches and writings of the Rt 
Hon V S Srinivasa Sastn Foreword by 
Mahatma Gandhi Edited by T N 
Jagadisati Model Publications Madras 

In the absence of a full length definitive 
biography of Gokhale we must be content 
with this collection of occasional writings 
and speeches of the master by one who 
is at once his discip'e and successor On 
the e\e of the Benares Congress in 1905 
Sastn wrote an illuminating sketch of 
Gokhale in the Indian Rtoie v a sketch 
which attracted Gokhale s attention by the 
warmth of its appreciation no less than by 
its cnttcal discernment Since then for four 
decades Mr Sastn has had occasion to 
write and speak of his master with more 
intimate knowledge tfnd authority and Mr 
Jagadisan s collection throws light on 
different phases of Gokhale s activities 

Gokhale died in 1915 and much water 
has flowed under the budge since he made 
what is known „s his last political 
testament pleading lor a greit extension 
of local self government l And yet 
the whole tone and sprit of Gokhale’s 
speeches from which Mr Sastn quotes 
prodigally have lost none of their inspiring 
appeal to our h gher emotions 

Much as we value 'Mr Sastn’s dissert* 
tions on Gokhale s public life and character 
and his estimate of his political and 
diplomatic achievements there is special 
charm in Mr Sastri s delication of the less 
known aspects of Gokhale s puvate life and 
habits Apart from ihis we have brief but 
vivid glimpses of men like Rarjadc and Mehta 
and krishnaswami Aiyar, and incidentally 
also a good deal of autobiographical 
material presented with all the charm and 
fascination of a gifted hterateur 


Indian Contribution to Engi ish Lztera 

TUBE By Prof K R Srinivasa Iyengar 
Karnatak Publishing House Bombay % 
Ever since the days of Macaulay in India 
Indians have tried to seek self expression 
through the medium of English and they 
have attained a remarkable degree of 
success in the production of poems novels 
treatises autobiographies and mean us To 
achieve conspicuous proficiency m a 
language quite foreign to our thoughts 
culture and environments is no easy thing 
nnd as Prof E E Speight says these works 
stand as symbols of our power of adaptation 
and astonishing achievement Though many 
of us are acquainted with the works of 
only the better known of the Indian writers 
Indo Anglians as the author calls them 
we have no medium ol contact with the 
works of n host of other writers who have 
ma J* e no small contribution in the domain 
of English literature Prof K R Srinivasa 
Iyengar bridges the gap and gives us a 
comprehensive survey of the various Indian 
contributions to the English Literature 
In tracing the birth and growth of Indo 
Anglian Literature from the days of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy to the present day the 
author has dealt with all the notable 
achievements in the sphere adding his own 
personal remarks and criticisms The term 
Literature has been given a wider conno 
ration in the volume under review in that 
not only Indian poets dramatists and 
novelists are included but also critics, 
ora ors journalists philosophers m<j 
historians who have all made * ma.k in 
their expression m English 
In 1ns attempt to make the book Com 
prehensive the author Has inevitably to 
include writings which it their best belong 
to whit Sir Bomanji calls well cultivated 
me locrilj Even so it has its advantages 
as a book of reference and a mine of 
information 
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Changing Ideals in Soviet Russia By 

ICT Shah Pratibha Publications Bombay 
No 5 Price Rs 112 

In this able mid thought provoking 

pamphlet Mr K T Shah describes the 
many changes that have taken place in 
Soviet Russia and sa>s that as Russian 
Society Is the most living, vital and dynamic 
socieiy m the world it is natural that 
continuous change should be the order in 
Russia The Russians firmly believe that in 
human affairs or institutions, there is nothing 
eternal, immutable or absolute and changes 
in that society are effective pointers of the 
vitality and living force of faith for 
continuous improvement in the social 
political and economic spheres The author 
has also endeavoured to analyse the ruling 
motives behind the post war British and 
American 1 trade policies and the posiuon of 
India in their mutual scramble for oil raw 
materials and disposal of surplus stock of 
war materials 


Unity and Autonomy in Australian 
Democracy By Sir Iven Machay 
The Russell Lecture 1945 Iodiap Nation 
Press, Patna 

To the student of polittcs nothing is 
more interesting m the political progress of 
Australia than its rapid transformation from 
a convict settlement 150“ yeais ago into a 
leading Pacific powder of to day In this 
illuminating lecture by the High Commissioner 
for Australia m India we note the landmarks 
in the constitutional development of the 
country, the many forces and factors 
responsible for it The author describes 
the many obstacles which the country had 
to overcome in the struggle for Dominion 
Status, the hostility of the mother country 
the altitude of the landowners towards the 
miners and the free settlers towards the^ 
emancipists and other social problems 
i with deep Insight and understanding A 
study of the political development, the 
unity and autonomy of the Australian 
constitution will be immensely useful to a 
country like India which is struggling to 
be free from the British Empire 


The National ilag and other Essa\s 
By Dr Sunit Kumar Chatterji (Mitra and 
Ghosh) 10, Sbyama Charma De Street, 
Calcutta, Rs 5' 

Dr Sumt Kumar Chatterji the well 
known scholar and linguist has gathered 
together in this slender volume nine essays 
dealing with ancient T ndian culture, its 
wide ramifications, its contact with China, 
and the rich heritage it has left for 
posterity He has many interesting obser- 
vations about city museums, sculptures in 
Calcutta the foundations of civilizations in 
India, the National Hag Tansen as a poet 
and the Kols Based on histone research 
and deep study the essays leveal remar 
kably the scholarship and learning of the 
author and wi)l be immensely useful to 
students of Indian history and culture 

AiiiMSAYOGA By Prof Indra The Minerva 
Bookshop Anarkali, Lahore 
Professor Indra has attempted in this 
book which he calls * Mohan Gita to record 
in easy Sanskrit verses on the lines of 
the Bhaghavat Gita, the teachings of 
Mahatma)i — Poet Rabindranath, Dinabandu 
Andrews, Rajendra Babu and Mahatmaji 
are the Counter parts of Dritharashtra, 
Sanjaya, Arjuna and Sri Krishna The book 
is divided into 18 chapters according to 
the nature of the subjects dealt with and 
Gandhiji s views on them are conveyed in 
simple Sanskrit verses This is a. valuable, 
interesting and significant addition to the 
Gandhian literaluje 
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Piusces Oil Pictets A Study of tl>o consti* 
t it local and lolitical aspects of the Indian 
Statc3 by • Ferret , Thacker & Co Ltd , Bombay 
\merica Tub I and op Sopekx.ativfs By 
Komalalevi Chat to ] adhyaja Phoenix P lblieation 
Si ri Sonisrth Sadaa Oirgaon Bombay 
Battle tor Health By S r F E James (Tata 
Studies in Current Atfaira) ladma Publ cotton i 
I td , Bombay / 

FOUCATIOX TOR INDUSTRIALIZATION By TJeneu 

k C ^“ ,h * c '-*> t «'l»ACo y , 
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DIARY ©F TIE MONTI 


May 1 Mr Att’ee on the implications of 
the Report on Palestine 
— Report on Ahgaih riots issued 
May 2 I N A trials dropped 
— Arabmona to declare holy war in 
Palestine 

May 3 New Ministry for Japan 
May 4 South Africa retaliates by with 
drawi ig preference to Indian Government 
— Mr Gin res gns Presidentship of Railway 
men s Federation 

May 5 Tripartite Conference opens at 
Simla 

— Bhulabbai Desat passes away 
May 6 Sir Archibald Nye New Governor 
of Madras assumes office 
May *7 British troops to withdraw from 
Egypt 

— India s wheat quota rejected as unfair 
and utterly inadequate 
May S Parliament approves British policy 
m Egypt 

May 9 Pandit Nehru elected President ot 
the Congress 

—Viceroys Council Members tender res g 
nation 

May 10 King Emanuel of Italy abdicates 
Prince Umbeito to be new 1 ing 
May 11 Pandit Nehru meets Mr Jinnah 
— Viceroy confers with Gandluji 
May 12 Failure of Simla talks officially 
announced 

May 13 Hoovers report on Food crisis 
gives India s requirements 
May 1+ Indian \I beat Surrey 
-Mr F \V Gentle appointed Chief Justice 
of Madras in succession to Sir Lionel 
Leach 

May 15 Congress terms for co operation in 
Interim Government at Centre published 
May 16 Cab net M ssion announces ns plan 
for interim Government at Centre 
— Lord Pethick Lawrence s broadcast on the 
Governments plan for India 


May 17 Viceroys broadcast on Govern' 
ment proposals 

— Gandhiji commends the proposals 
May 18 1500 Rulwaymen m South InJia 

strike work 

— -Congress Working Committee, discusses 
cabinet mission’s plan 

May 19 Correspondence re Simla Con 
fereuce released 

May 20 Persian troops at*ach Azerbayan 
— Arrest of Kashmir leaders 
May 21 SIR workers resume work 
— Civil war in Manchuria 
May 22 Mr Jinnah issues statement 
criticising Cabinet plan 
—Cabinet Mission' clarifies Paramountcy 
issue 

May 23 Congress Working Committee 
accepts Indonesion offer of rice 
— Viceroy’s talk with Congress leaders re 
Interim Government 

May 24 Congress Working Committee con 
eludes after adopting a resolution on the 
Mission s Plan for India 
— Both Houses of Madras Legislature meet 
after lapse of 7 years 

May 25 Pandit Nehru indicts Kashmir 
administration • 

• — Tehri ruler abdicates 

May 26 French forces enter Siam, 

— Sir A P Patro is dead 
May 27 Midtas Assembly passes bill to m 
erease salaries of ministers and legislators 
May 23 Cufrew order in Delhi & Allahabad 
May 29 Pandit Nehru on Kashmir incidents 
—Arab rulers in Conference near Cairo 
May 30 Railwaymen s Action Committee 
reject Board s proposals 
May 31 Sir C Auchtnleck made Field 
Marshal 

— Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Agent General for 
India m Washington arrives in Karachi 


CHANGES IN CONGRESS 
CONSTITUTION 

-Far reaching changes tn the Congress 
constitution have been proposed by the 
Congress Constitution Sub Committee which 
had been appointed at the Poona Session 
of the Working Committee last year The 
Working Committee in its Delhi <esston has 
discussed this report which has not yet been 
published by the Congress High Command 
Commenting on this the Modtrn Rme o 
complains that a veil of secrecy has come 
to form a regular feature in respect of 
actions of a far reaching nature taken or 
proposed to be taken by the supreme leaders 
of the Congress The people are kept in 
the dark during the period of negotiation 
Later, they are asked to accept a fnt 
accompli 2nd support the action ol the 
leaders iq the name of maintaining the 
prestige of the Congress We are prepared 
to admit the occasional necessity of 
withholding the details of the negotiations 
from the public for a lime, but the hush 
hush policy in regard to the broad 

principles of the policy proposed to be 
pursued ought to he given out when the 
subject is under discussion The people 
.ought to be given an opportunity to express 
themselves during the stage of negotiations 
and not after it has been accepted by the 
leaders either expressly or tacitly The 
^ people have unbounded confidence m the 
leaders, the press in general have extended 
unqualified support to them , no mismter 
ptetation or misrepresentation of the Congress 
viewpoint has been indulged in either on 
tb«» platform or in the press except by a 


microscopic feiv It is in the interest of 
the country and the Congress that the 
people should have authentic reports of the 
broad principles of negotiations or discussions 
with representatives of Great Britain or 
high British officials 4 in' India The people's 
right to have a knowledge in broad outlines 
of any measure which -is going to affect 
them must be admitted It is regrettable 
that the Working Committee like their other 
measures have kept the public tn the 
dark about the drastic changes in the 
CongreGS constitution 1 

THE SOLDIER AND THE SOIL 

It is obvious that only a small percentage 
of the demobilised soldiers can be 

absorbed in existing or newly evolving 
industries India and* that, therefore, a 
very large number, particularly Irom the 
Punjab will have to depend mostly on the 
land for their livelihood How can their 
sense of discipline best be harnessed to 
the service of the soil ? In # recent 
issue of Indian Farming R Maclagan 
Gome suggests some ways With the 
aid of earth moving machinery such as 
the soldiers are familiar with, they could 
co operate io reclaiming eroded and 
ravined lands, in utilising waste lands for 
the production of timber, firewood, fodder 
and thatching grass resin and gum m 
the scientific management of forest areas , 
in reclaiming waterlogged areas, m 
constructing dams , m providing wind- 
breaks and shelter belts to control the 
movement of wind blown sand , and m 
increasing the output of scarcity areas by 
contour bunding, as demonstrated in 
Bijapur District in Bombay Presidency, 
Thus soil erosion and failure to conserve 
water, which the author rightly calls ‘the 
twin causes of agucultural poverty, ’ could 
be overcome and two blades of grass 
made to grow where one , grows n QW 
Surely a more patriotic work than wielding 
the weapons of war! R 
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NATIONAL LANGUAGE OF INDIA 


“ Gandhiji has given many things to 
India, but probably very few people realise 
that one of the biggest things that she has 
received at his hands is the idea of 
national language ”, says Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Congress President, in an 
article in Hanjan under the cap’ion, 

" National Language of India” 

Maulana Azad adds “Although she 
(India) could boast of several languages 
there was none which was universally 
accepted as her national language 

“ English came to us through the Govern 
ment but soon it so dominated the country 
that it became the medium for higher 
education and social intercourse among the 
educated class They were ashamed to 
speak in their national language and 
considered it a math of honour and 
distinction to speak in English only on all 
occasions Even in their private conver- 
sations, they could not put away their 
English A new political awakening came 
over the country towards the close of the 
last century when the Indian National 
Congress was founded The sessions of 
the Congress were held to make the 
demands and decisions of the nation heard 
by the world But even this voice was 
not m the national tongue We wanted to 
proclaim to England that India was for 
Indians and for none other But to say 
that, we could find no language of our 
own and were content to express our 
longing in a borrowed tongue 


“The entry of Gandhi in the political 
field spelt a complete revolution— the 
country began to speak in its own tongue 
To speak in the national tongue ceased to 
be regarded as a shame Gandhiji reminded 
the people that the thing to be ashamed 
of was to forget one’s owq tongue He 
toured all oter the country in 1920-1 
and delivered hundreds of speeches but 
without exception they were in Hindustani 

* When I was under detention at Ranchi 
during the Great War, I remember having 
read m the newspapers the report of the 
War Conference which Lord Chelmsford 
had summoned in 1917 Gandhiji partici 
pated in it but he had made it a condition 
that he would speak in Hindustani At 
that time this was regarded by the Press 
as a strange innovation But the innovation 
was soon to become the common thing ,n 
the country and to day we see that 
Hindustani has taken the place that English 
held twenty five years ago ” 

SOME ASPECTS OF SANKARA’S 
PHILOSOPHY 

Prof Akshaya Kumar Banerjee, M A , 
writing in the Prabuddha Bfuirata for May 
draws attention to some aspects of Sankara s 
philosophy which are not suflicienlly 
realised by the lay public It is a mistake 
to think that Sankara was content with 
mere speculation and meditation and looked 
down upon our activities as either idle of 
futile Only he held that 

tho noth a life of a mifn should not be ft life of 
unhealthy competition malty, hoetilitj, fear, 
hatred and envy, but a life of mutual !o\o and 
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sotvice, a life dedicated to the worship of tho 
Supreme Spirit in tho form of tlio fain-ly, society, 
the nation, humanity, and tho animal world 
Those who havo the Vaishyo spirit in them 
should mcrcQso tho wealth of tho country Thoso 
who havo the ICshatnya soint in them 
should, when necessary, Gght for tho good of tho 
society Thoso who aro skilled or unskilled labourers 
should render services to society ungrudgingly in 
accordance with their capacities Tho mtelloctualisls 
should make cultural contributions to the human 
race. In this way, all individuals, all conamuni 
ties, all castes, all classos should in tholr practical 
life, regard thoraaelves as self conscious and 
self determining limbs of tho Bocial or national 
organism and dedicate thomselves freely, voluntarily, 
intelligently, and efficiently to tho worship of tlio 
whole organism This should help them practically 
in realising tboir unity With others, the identity 
of their own self with tho solf of all others 

In fact in none of his teachings does 
Sankara encourage an inactive life— a life 
indifferent to duties and responsibilities of 
our self conscious and self determining 
l phenomenal existence 

A Ido of faction and Tamosic indifference is 
not necessary Cor, but is a formidable obstacle to 
tho realization of tho True Self Self realization 
is not tho negation of action but tho perfection 
' of self consciousness ant freedom tho consciousness 
of all as ones own solf and froo loving sorv.co 
t* all Karma or tho voluntary and earnest 
lotformanco of duties according to onos capacity 
an 1 station in life is taught by Shoukura as tho 
necessary preparation for self roaliznt on for tho 
realization of Brahman in the self and all 

Thus the accusation against Shanhara s 
philosophy that it stands m the way of /the 
military strength, the material prosperity 
the* political organization, and the earthly 
happineyt of the Indian nation and is the 
Cause of the indifferent and other worldly 
attitude ol the Indian people is groundless 


THE WORLD ORDER AND WORLD 
RELIGION 

Writing in the Vedanta Kesart for May 
Mr P Chenchiah M L , holds that the 
coming together of different major religions, 
Hinduism, Christianity and Islam in India 
has a divine purpose behind it 
Ihe religion of Man in the broadest sonse is tho 
synthesis of throo historic religions that havo coino 
together m Indio. But tho synthesis is not 

artificial or eclectic Just os the citizen of tho 

world emerges out of the welter of Nationalities, as 
a new creation so does tho religion of the world 
for the citizen of the world emerge out of tho 
welter of religions as a mutative factor m history 
We look forward for a now world religion which 
is ncithor a roconstitution of historic religions in 
tho light of ono another nor a raosaio of them 
all but a now faith broad 'as humanity in which 
historic faiths find full oppression or roaliso their 
destiny 

Mr Chenchiah concludes that the task of 
religious men in the post war world is to 
follow and develop the central message of 
Gandhiji, that love has really a greater power 
to do good than force and so seek to 
build the Kingdom of God on love in 
every realm of life 

In bringing to bear lovo on social construction 
lot us romomber what tho Upamahads toll that 
lovo seeks oneness and what Buddhism proclaims 
that compassion for tho suffering is tho motive for 
love Then with tho Jew let ua loam that love 
is doublefacod hko Janus but tho two faces ore 
inseparable You cannot lovo God without loving 
Man Islam comos m and loaches that love can 
and will build a human brotherhood on the eterna 
foundations of Fatherhood of God Christianity 
gives us a now technique of lovo True lovo 
seeks tlio lost and the suffering and transmutes 
darkness into light and tho sinner into tho saint 
lovo is tho power that alono can. effect the Irons, 
formation ^ \V hat India needs today is a practical 
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ART AND LITERATURE IN BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

Art and literature, says Samaren Ray m 
the Da ji of India, are very valuable and 
effective channels by which we can reach 
to the masses as well as the intelligentsia 
the problems and the solutions of our 
social and cultural life 


If, instead of porfomuug that.tasl set to it by 
history, art becomes the pet child of some 
technicians interested only in the mode of 
expression, forms sad shades etc or tho pet 
child of tho \< tod interests who want to Loop 
tho people under eternal ignorance art ceases to 
bo what it should bo— exj rcasion of life The 
heritage and penuaaonco of art lies in Us 
conformity with soci il ov olution Its purj oso 
and moaning is lost and it becomes obsolete, 
when it loses its dynamics and evolutionary 
vitality 

Literature like art, has also got a direct 
connection with philosophy 
Tho most fundamental and starting point of 
philosophy is that it is a practical necessity and 
i» cultivated m order to understand and determine 
how life can be best led In every country, 
including India, Iho reason why this practical 
molivo has been uppermost is duo to a s( rntual 
disquiet at tho Bight of the evils that cast a 
gloom over life , and rnso wanted to understand 
tho sources of thoso evils m order to find out 
Bomo means to completely ov cremuo lifo s miseries. 
Ait end literature give expression to 11 is utgo 
of 1 umanity and servo tho social purpose of 
philosophy They rcvalualo the oil values of our 
Gocml an 1 cultural lifo oad ireato a moral and 
philosophic U basis for the new 0 nd iho now 
ihd sophy that is nco tod today 

The role of att and literature, as methods 
of propaganda of a philosophy is to 
transform the world 


And only in this process of transformation be 
opting lion tie widely continuously does the 
°* Inman knowf<>d b a endlessly increase 
A V “ r , 1 “"d ht raiurs of a part eulir epoch ore 
valuable, , a ao tar us they enable man to 
transform the wo Id thereby o panic c a tev enoch 
of progress 


BEFORE PEARL HARBOUR 
Dr E. Stanley Jones, the well known 
Christian evangelist who is at present 
lecturing in Madras, writing in the 
December 1945 issue of “ Asia and the 


Americas ” states that war could have 


been avoided between the United States 
and Japan in December 1941, if the United 


States had lent aid and encouragement to 


the peace patty m Japan in its efforts to 
prevent war The course of United States 
policy however played squarely into the 
hands of the war party and made the 


Pacific war inevitable says Dr Jones 
As I look back it soems to mo that tho 
causes that led to this war with Japan can be 
listed as follows 1 Tho war party of Japan 
bent oo establishing a "New Order in Asia” by 
force of arms and conquest 2 Tho example oj 
Western Imperialism Dus Imperialism grabbed 
the Pacific island world when grabbing was go°“ 
boforo Japan woke up and hold it, refusing lo 
give Jopiu a placo in it by conquest 3 Japau 
had no real quarrel with us, except over our 
immigration law, but there was tho belief in 
Japan that tho United States would defend tho 
while empires in the Tost Wo stood m U»o 
way She struck at us to get at' thoso cmpioa 
Tho war in tlio PnciGa was ovor uupiro 4 Tho 
refusal of tho request of Japan for a statement 
in the \ crsaiJJcw Treaty declaring the equality of 
races 5 Tho discrimination against Japan in 
tho United States immigration laws C Tho fact 
that wo were gomg into the European war step 
by step made it almost inevitable that wo should 
get into a Pacific war 7 Tho pressure of a 
war party that surrounded tho President 8 Tho 
pressure or nations who wanted us to got into » 
war (a) Great Britain was obviously trying 1« 
get us into the European war, as Mr Churchill 
later openly said and was not averso to getting 
“8 ll J ( by tho back door of a Pacific War 
<l>) China, who wanted us to got into tho wor 
in orler to help her ( c ) Tho Netherlands who 
wanted us to protect her threatened Pali he 
onpire 0 The giving of an ultimatum to 
Japan, without opening a door that would have 
mado compliance possible 

Dr Stanley Jones, however, lays, the 
heaviest blame on the war party tn Japan 
But, he adds, * 


wo helped that war party tnm Ho power Mo 
<' 1 1 1 i&vouul rout them before they seized power 
ana we dil got The responsibility for tl o Pacino 
then, n 1 1 si -ostuot on one p- - * • 
varying decrees 
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Tia-vancorc 

Sir C P ON STATES’ ROLE 
Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of 
Travancore, interviewed by a press repre 
sentative m connection with the Cabinet 
Delegation’s metnoiandum on States’ 
treaties and Paramountcy said 

The memorandnm issued by the Cabinet 
Delegation which has just been published, 
wi3 made known to the representatives of 
the Indian States some time ago and it 
accepts ^he contention practically unam 
mously put forward on behalf of Indian 
Stales that there can be no question of 
Paramountcy and that the term itself will 
be a misnomer after the attainment of 
independence or full self government by 
India as a whole, including the Indian 
States 

FOOD SITUATION IN TRAVANCORE 
Referring to the food situation in 
Travancore Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Dewan in a broadcast from Delhi observed 
“In no part of India has the food situa 
lion been so acute since the loss of 
Burma ami Siam as in Travancore and 
Cochin and , naturally, these two States, 
which have all along acted as one unit to 
meet the food crisis, were the earliest to 
devise measures not only to control food 
prices, but also for the procurement and 
regulation of food grains grown within the 
States and for State wide rationing 

Production can be substantially improved 
* only by the use of artificial fertilisers, like 
ammonium sulphate, and by introducing 
improved methods of cultivation Active 
steps have been taken in both these direc- 
tions 


Baroda 

13ARODA GOVERNMENT'S POLICY 
The policy of His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar has been set out clearly, says the 
Administration Report just issued It is the 
close Association of the people with the 
government To give effect to this policy 
he has promulgated the new constitution 
which, in His Highness memorable words, 
“ will emphasise once more the complete 
identity of interest between the ruler and 
and the ruled and among all sections of 
the people * Baroda, says the Report, has 
developed for many decades on lmes of its 
own and evolved an individuality of which 
it is justly proud In constitutional matters 
too, it has developed forms and institutions 
which, while givmg full effect to the 
principle of close association, are suited tn 
her conditions and serve her special needs 
In the Dhnra Sabba no attempt has been 
made *to form blocks Members always 
formed and expressed views, independently 
on the merits of individual issues These 
valuable features are sought to be preserv 
ed, as far as possible we are told in the 
present constitution 

Cochin 

SEPARATE ’VARSITY TOR COCHIN 

The possibility of a separate University 
for Cochin with her eight constituent 
colleges, m the nearest future was hinted 
at by Prof P Sankaran Nambiar, Principal, 
Maharaja s College and for some time 
Acting Director * of Public Instruction, 
Cochin piesiding over the "annual day” 
of the Sacred Heart’s College, Thevara 
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Kashmir 

Pt NEHRU ON KASHMIR 

ADMINISTRATION 
Events in Kashmir following the arrest 
of state people s Congress leaders have 
gone from bad to worse As we write 
the military is in charge of important 
stations 

To the State authorities I would s-y 
that their actions are bringing giave 
discredit on their name, and no Govern 
ment can live with that disgrace attached 
to it * says Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in the 
course of a statement on the Kashmir 
situation ' Tbs world still remembers 
Amritsar and Jallian^vallah Bagh Are we 
to have yet another gruesome memory to 
pursue us in the day? to come ? he asks 
Pandit Nehru has postponed his visit to 
Kashmir for the present but says that he 
will go the moment he feels he can be of 
help m endmg the conflict 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of any 
policy there are certain limits beyond which 
no Government dare go except at its peril 
The Kashmir Government has gone beyond 
these limits in Us desire to crush a popular 
movement which is firmly established in 
the hearts of the Kashmiris 
We shall stand by the people of 
Kashmir and their leaders in this heavy 
trial that they are going through B they 
. have erred in any matter, we shall tell 

t them so frankly but for the moment their 

i blood is bemg shed m that lovely and 

fertile valley and all talk of legal niceties 
f is quibbling The fate of nations, when 

v passions are aroused, is not decided by 

lawyers arguments 


STATES 

Kashmir by itself is important but this 
issue obviously affects all the States in 
India and it is for all of them to consider 
its significance more specially at tms time 
when we are supposed to be hammering 
out the future of India It is a bad sign 
at this particular rrfoment for the blood of 
a people to be shed and for State authori 
ties to display their military might in 
repressing their own people The talks 
that we are having about India s future 
become pale and shadowy before this grim 
reality 

Deccan Slates 

UNION OF DECCAN STATES 
The Rulers of Deccan States who have 
been considering for some time the 
possibility of forming a Union of Deccan 
States have now decided to start with to 
form a Union of the following States 
Aundh Jath, Jamkhandi Kurundwad 
(Senior) Kurundwad (Junior), Miraj (Senior) 
Miraj (Junior) Phaltan Ramdurg and 
Sangli The Rulers of the States of Bhor 
and Savanur have also approved the idea 
of the Union The Ruler of Akalkot will ^ 
take a decision on the matter later 

The following general principles are 
understood to have been agreed upon for 
the formation of the Union There will 
be a Board of Rulers which will exercise 
limited and constitutional sovereignty over 
the Union The Board will be founded 
upon equal rights and responsibilities of 
all Rulers There will be one Legislative 
Assembly and one Popular Ministry for 
the Union State There will be common 
services and one exchequer The bound 
anes of individual States will be -obliterated 
A committee has beefi appointed to make 
preliminary arrangements to set up a 
Constitution making Body to draw up the 
Constitution of the Union State The 
Union State will be of the same size of 
Kolhapur State On August 1 the 
Constitution making Body will be announced 


INDIANS OVERSEAS 
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South Africa 

ASIATIC LAND TENURE BILL 
The Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Bill passed its Third Reading 
in the Senate on May 24 after a stormy 
passage through both Houses of Parliament 
lasting more than eight weeks 

The Bill will restrict land purchases by 
Asiatics in Natal, m certain areas and 
provides for Indians to be represented in 
the Senate and the House of Assembly by 
Europeans and m the Natal Provincial 
Council by two members who may be 
either Indian or European 

CRs APPEAL TO GEN SMUTS 

Mr C Rajagopalachan has sent the 
following message to Mr Sorabjee 
Rustomji leader of the South African 
Indian Congress delegation on the eve of 
his departure for South Africa 

4 From 1946 India will be a free 
country Soon by reason of her ancient 
and stable civilisation and her potential 
power in human skill and industry, she 
will be much more important than the 
South African Union of white people 
No one need gloat over or scorn us for 
our present difticulties ^ God can easily 
create greater difficulties for South Africa 
m the near future 1 And He may, if it 
please Him make for us greater glory out 
of all our present troubles 

I appeal to Gen Smuts and his friends 
who row control’ South Afucan affairs not 
to insult India That much co operation 
at least may be due from them to Britain 
in her endeavour to set Indo British 
relations right as an integral part of wotld 
settlement 


Burma 

REPATRIATION PROBLEM 
The most pressing problem now facing 
several hundred thousands of Indians who 
have been held up in Burma for the last 
four years is how to get back to India 
Representatives of the Indian community 
point out that while there is growing 
demand for more and more ships to India 
facilities afforded are hopelessly inadequate 
and procedure adopted to secure even 
these facilities led to serious complaints of 
favouritism and corruption Shipping^position 
is expected to worsen by the end of June 
unless arrangements are made to replace 
SS “Englestan and SS 44 Jalagopal ’ 
which are due to go to docks for repairs 
The position is futther aggravated by the 
absence of any facilities for accommodation 
in Rangoon' where many thousands of* 
Indians who arrived from districts in hope 
of securing passage to India are stranded 

Malaya 

MEDICAL RELIEF IN MALAYA 
The Government T ndia Medical Mission 
which reached Malaya in March has now 
seven centres working, says a Press Note 
These centres are all in the interior of 
the peninsula where the need for medical 
aid is greatest 

The total number of persons examined 
in these centres up to the beginning of Miy 
was 26 234 The State of malnutrition or, 
famine diseases was happily not found to 
be so prominent a feature as was feared 
at one time 

The Government of Malayan Union has 
shown interest in the woik of the Mission 
and has provided it every facility 
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THE VICEROY’S BROADCAST 
In a broadcast message on May 17, His 
Excellency the Viceroy expressed his 
earnest desire that “ m these critical times 
ahead in the interim period while the 
new constitution is being built the Govern 
ment of India should be in the hands of 
the ablest bf India s leaders, men recogms 
ed a$ such by the Indian people whom 
they will trust to further their interests and 
bring them to their goal ’ 

Such a government. His Excellency 
added, “will be a purely Indian govern 
ment, except (or its head, the Governor 
General, and will include if I can get the 
men I wmt recognised leaders of mam 
Indian parties, whose influence, ability and 
desire to serve India are unquestioned’ 


C RS APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 

Mr C Rajagopalachari, addressing a 
meeting at the Hindi Prachar Sabha, 
Thyagarayanagar, organised to accord a 
welcome to Mr Kasirajan and Mr Raja 
uopalan, prisoners m the Kulaseharapatnaro 
Case on their release, and to offer thanks 
to alt those who were responsible for the r 
release appealed to them to make them 
selves fit for shouldering the heavy 
responsibility that lay before them Mr. 
Rajagopalachari observed ‘We have got 
Swaraj to-day We have got rid of the 
disease We have to labour to keep 
ourselves healthy We should keep our 
own house in order and we have to build 
the solid edifice of the future The 
obstacles presented by the British so long 
are fast disappearing It is now upto us 
to do an ay with the differences amongst 
ourselves, find ont the root cause of our 
trouble and remote it at once and without 
delay 


Mr GALLACHER ON THE NEW 
POLICY FOR INDIA 
In the course of the Commons' debate 
on India Mr William Gallacher, Commu 
rust, said 

“ I think it is permissible for a 
Communist to rush m where a Tory 
hesitates to tread What is the back 
ground of this situation? It is not, as 
Mr Davies has said, that we have an 
amazing lecord as regards the Empire 
There is a population of 400 000 000 and 
in that country there is considerable 
mineral resources Even when the war 
broke out in 1939 India was not in a 
position to make a tank or a gun And 
famine is growing in that country What 
credit is there in that ? • That is not 
bringing the nation forward It is holding 
it back 1 hen we are faced with the fact 
that the old style of Government has gone 
completely bankrupt, and India is in the 
ferment of a revolution ’ 


FRONTIER LEADER ON CABINET S 
PLAN 


khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, addressing 
a meeting of the Frontier Students' Congress 
at Koliat, strongly opposed compusion in 
grouping of provinces He said 
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LEAGUE AND THE CABINET PLAN 
The Muslim League Council, m ii*> 
resolution passed on June 6 accepted the 
Cabinet Mission’s scheme and agreed to 
join the constitution making body, but 
added that the League will keep in view 
the opportunity and the right of secession 
of provinces or groups from the Union 
which have been provided m the Mission s» 
Plan by implication 

"The ultimate attitude of the Muslim 
League, ’ the resolution went on, will 
depend on the final outcome of the labours 
of the constitution making body and on 
the final shape of the constitution which 
may emerge from the deliberations of that 
body jointly and separately m its three 
sections 

"The Muslim league also reserves the 
right to modify and revise the policy and 
attitude set forth in this resolution at any 
time during the progress of deliberations 
of the constitution making body or the 
Constituent Assembly or thereafter if the 
course of events so require 

With regard to arrangements for the 
proposed Interim Government at the 
Centre, the Council authorised Mr Jinnah 
to negotiate with the Viceroy and take 
such decisions and actions as he deemed 
fit and proper 

INDONESIA S OrrER TO INDIA 
An indication that Indonesia s offer of 
half a 'million tons of nee to India in 
exchange foe texules and agricultural 
implements will soon materialise is given by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a statement 
summing up the results ol the negotiations 


U P GOVERNMENTS DECISION 

The Congress Government in U P had, 
decided to return the collective fines amount- 
ing to Rs 35 lakhs collected during the 
August 1942 disturbances. Premier Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant told Pressmen on 
May 25 

The Premier added, that lists of 
individuals from whom fines were realised 
were not available and it was, therefore 
difficult to trace individuals who paid the 
fines The Gpvernment would advise the 
villagers to utilise the refunded amounts? m 
a manner benefiting the population of /the 
village He also indicated that Govern- 
ment would be prepared to contribute to 
the success of any scheme formulated by 
the villagers 

SHAW ,ON INDIAN FREEDOM 
George Bernard Shaw, jn a message to 
the Organising Secretary of the Tagore 
Society, which had invited him to be the 
guest of honour at a Tagore birthday 
dinner, says “India should be set free 
to manage her own affairs If she chooses 
to divide herself into 50 Pakistan?, and 
fight it out in 50 civil wars, that is her 
business, not ours 

BENGAL SECURITY PRISONERS 
The Government of Bengal 1 has issued 
orders for the release of all the remaining 
Security prisoners in the province 

The API understands that there 
are about 29 security prisoners in detention 
at present in Bengal 

Congress deputation waited on Bengal 
Premier Mr H S Suhrawardy to urge 
“ the release of all political prisoners and 
the removal of restraint orders on some 
others ’ 
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FREE EDUCATION FOR ALL 

A programme for a universal system of 
compulsory, free elementary education of 
six to eight years’ duration and for cons- 
cription of qualified persons as teachers to 
carry out the plan has heen proposed to 
the National Planning Committee by its 
Priority hub Committee dealing with edu 
cation 

The Sub Committee declared that edu- 
cation of children of the community npto 
a given minimum standard must be accept 
ed as the absolute and inescapable obliga 
tion of civilised society and therefore of 
the State representing it v 

The huge programme^ whose basic cost 
was estimated at not less than 200 croies 
of rupees annually could be financed 
over a period of ten years or more and 
chiefly paid for by the funding of private 
agricultural d e bt through the Stale at a 
lower interest rate, the Sub Committee 
added 

The chief points m the education plan 
included the following (1) a required ele- 
mentary education period for children of 
six to eight years’ duration, (2) an adult 
literacy programme for both sexes both 
for those past the school age and those 
remaining illiterate because of wastage or 
* stagnation in their school period (3) free 
nursery or J*.indergarden classes for children 
under school age at the expense of em- 
ployers, local governing bodies and volun 
tary associations, (4) free books, stationery 
and other equipment, (5) conscription of 
qualified persons as teachers and special 
V usioo for training one lakh of teachers 
ally, along with tnCtiases in salaries 


as well as other facilities and amenities, 
(6) serving of free mid day meals in ele- 
mentary schools and (7} use of the radio 
and the motion picture as part of the 
educational programme especially for adult 
illiterates 

The Sub Committee specified that the 
education programme should be integrated 
with the national master plan, particularly 
in regard to financing 

HIGHER TECHINICAL TRAINING 
Four technical institutions for imparting 
higher technical education are likely to be 
established in the near future in different 
parts of India 

The All India ^Council for Technical 
Education, at its inaugural meeting 
passed a resolution endorsing this 
proposal of the Sarker Committee which 
•was set up to consider the establishment 
of higher technical institutions in India 'on 
the lines of the Massachusetts Institute of. 
Technology 

As it may not be possible to establish 
all the four institutions simultaneously, the 
institutions which are established first will 
cater to the needs of the whole countiy ( 
paying special attention to areas backward 
in facilities for technical education, such as 
i the Central Provinces, Orissa, Assam and 
the North West Frontier Province 
The Council has also recommended the 
urgent need to improve the existing engi- 
neering and technological institutions by 
generous grants from the centre as well as 
the provinces A committee is to be ap- 
pointed to make specific recommendations 
m this connection 
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AN INDIAN PRIVY COUNCIL 
The’ possibility of the need for on 
Indian branch of the Privy Council is 
envisaged by a correspondent, Mr Richard 
Jebb, in a letter to the London Limes 
Mr, Jebb refers to a suggestion already 
put forward for an *' Imperial 
Council’ adding, "The Privy 
by origin a monarchical institution and 
today the sole constitutional link between 
sovereign Britannic states is their common 
allegiance to the Crown Surely, therefore 
his Britannic Majesty ought to have Privy 
Councilors of equal right honourable r»nk 
in each” 

✓ Mr Je&b points out There is al so 
an Indian aspect Supposing 
deadlock persists, the next step 
could only be to free the existing 
went of India from control 


chrome 

forward 

Govern 

London 


The situation would seem to call for an 
Indian branch of , the Pnvy Council us 
members to be chosen by the Viceroy 
from lists submitted by indigenous organ! 
sations — not political pnly, but comprehend 
ipg the widest range of interests and a so 

the Indian States Such a truly te P ,ese " 
tative body united by the principle ot 
fealty which is traditional throughout room 
should be fully capable of devising a 
adjustment of the governmental system to 
conditions of independence 

Dr JAYAKAR TOR. JUDICIAL 
- COUNCIL 

The Lord Chancellor 'in England has 
invited Dr M R Jayahar to sit as a 
member of the Judicial Committee o 
Privy Council dunng the summer sessions 
to dispose of Indian appeals pending 
before that Board 


lawyers and political offences 

The possibility of the early introduction 
of a Bill for the removal of disabilities 
imposed on a number of lawyers m the 
Province owing to disciplinary action 
taken against them by law courts for 
alleged offences of a political character 
before and after August 1942, was fore- 
shadowed by Mr K Bashyam, Minister for 
Law, in Madras, at a Press interview. 

The Minister was asked if the Govern- 
ment were not giving relief to lawyers 
totalling about a hundred, against whom 
disciplinary action had been -taken for 
political reasons 

The Minister, replying recalled the 
attempt made by Mr T T Knshnamiy 
chan ex M L A to introduce a Bill m the 
Central Assembly for the purpose, ‘and 
expressed the view that it was constitutio- 
nally permissible to introduce a measure 
of that kind in the Madras Assembly 

KING GEORGE S TITLES 

Constitutional lawyers and legal advisers 
to the Crown are considering what chan 
ges m the Royal titles will be necessary 
if and when the Governments proposals 
for India come into force states the Sunday 
newspaper. News of the World 

‘ Queen Victoria assumed the title of 
the Empress of India under the Royal 
Titles Act m 1877 and the title of the 
Emperor of India remains to day a con 
stituent part of the Kings official 'style* 
If und-r the * new constitution for India 
this title has to be dropped the consent 
of each of the Dominion Parliaments, as 
well as of the British Parliament will have 
to be obtained before an alternation can be 
legally effected This is in accordance 
with the Statute of Westminister ’ 



Insurance 


FUTURE OF INDIAN INSURANCE 
“The future of Life Insurance in India 
is as bright as ever, and I do not share 
the view that the cessation of hostilities 
would arrest the great advance made 
during the closing year of the war by 
insurance in general, and Life insurance in 
particular ", said Mr L N Birla, addressing 
the Annual General Meeting of the New Asiatic 
Insurance C6 Ltd at Calcutta on May 21 
Emphasising the necessity of introducing 
social insurance, he mentioned that a 
Sickness Benetit Insurance scheme has 
already been initiated by the New Asiatic 
Insurance Co , in the city of Calcutta 
Discussing the question of the nationali- 
sation of insurance Mr Birla said, ' It is 
premature to talk about nationalisation of 
insurance when insurance has yet to be 
developed to a very great extent There 
can only be two factois necessitating the 
immediate nationalisation of insurance, (i) 
unduly large profits made by the share 
holders of insurance companies 'and (u) 
extravagant expenses under commission 
and similar heads With regard to the 
lust point, we find that the profits made 
by them are nol at all high in relation to 
the funds and the amount of business they 
handle With regard to the second point, 
the Government has recently introduced a 
Bill which, if passed, will put a limit on 
expenses and check extravagance Nation a- 
lisation of insurance, therefoie, vould not 
appear to be warranted at this stage 
What we need now, above all, ior elticient 
\ service is healthy competition among 
insurance Companies to give better facilities 
to the masses make the masses insurance* 
conscious and secure for them as low 
premia as possible" 


SAFE BUILDINGS FOR MADRAS 
The findings of the Committee reporting 
on the accident at the Prithvi Insurance 
Building leave no doubt about the need 
for urgent and drastic action to regularise 
building m Madras City. Such budding 
rules as now exist are so inadequate, 
defective, and vague that they are incapa- 
ble of proper application Clearly the 
Government and the City Council should 
implement immediately the Committee’s 
recommendation to set up au expert panel 
to frame comprehensive and unambiguous 
bylaws to the end that all structures built 
hereafter shall be safe and conform to 
accepted hygienic principles 


INSURANCE OF STATE SERVANTS 

The scheme for compulsory insurance of 
all government servants m Baroda was 
put' into operation m 1940 It applies to 
persons who joined service after 1st August 
1940, and to those already in service on 
that dale, unless they were over forty years 
of age or drew a salary of Rs 20 or less 
per month, or were already insured for 
the prescribed amount The director of 
statistics is m charge of this department. 

During the year, 1468 proposals for 
insurance were , received 1261 were 
Accepted, 136 rejected and 40 were pending 

The^total number of proposals accepted 
«P to the end of the year was 6,464 
which brought an annual premium of 
Rs 1 46 lakhs 

The total insurance (und invested amounl- 
' d to Rs 3 50 lakhs at the end ot the 
year as a 8 amst Rs 2 35 lakhs at the end 
Ol the previous year 
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new conversion loans 

The Government of India hive taken a 
further step m pursuance of their cheap 
money policy They have given notice 
of their intention to repay all ^*e out 
standing 3 % per cent non terminable 
loans on September 16 1946 

Holders of these loans says a Press 
Note are being given the option of con 
verting their holdings into two new loans 
one at 3 per cent non terminable loan 
issued at par and the other it 2)4 P er cent 
terminable loan issued at Rs 99 per cent 
and repayable at par on September 16 
1976 The Conversion facilities will be 
available from August 16 1946 to 

* September 16 1946 inclusive Application 
'or conversion will be received at the 
K offices of the Reserve Bank of India and 
; the Imperial Bank of India and at all 
Government Treasuries No cash subsenp 
tions will be received for these loans 

BRITISH FIRMS IN INDIA 
A two fold process of Indianisation of 
British firms operating in India has been 
going on recently On the one side 
control and ownership of some of lhe * e 
| firms have passed into Indian hands y 
\ sale to Indians On the other several 
V firms are converting themselves into r upee 
companies taking in Indians as partners 
The movement started nearly three years 
{ back when several South Indian plantations 
were bought over by Indian businessmen 
and new rupee companies were floated or 
' additional capital raised by existing 

I companies Recently this movement has 

. gathered momentum and several companies 
I have been acquired by Indian businessmen 
either as a result of direct negotiations 
1 with the interests concerned or by buying 
I up a majority of shares on the stock 
exchanges 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 
Authoritative sources m London 
declare that British business con 
cerns in India have received assurances 
that their interests will not in any way be 
impaired through any change in the Indian 
Government or Constitution These sources 
said that such assurinces will be a 
feature of any /Instrument for the trans 
ference of power that might be agreed 
upon md will probably form a clause in 
the contemplated Indo British treaty 

The semi official publication Indian 
Affairs has estimated the British commer- 
cial interests in India at £2 40 000 000 

DECONTROLLED 

Further categories of goods falling under 
the Import Trade Cont-ol schedule have 
since been de controlled and brought under 
the open General Lujence No VII The 
principal articles which can thereby be 
imported from British Empire countries in 
the sterling area without licence are cotton 
thread other than sewing or darning thread 
manufactures of wool including felt, 
arms and ammunition and aeroplanes and 
parts thereof and all manufactured articles 
used in aircraft construction 

IMPORT TRADE CONTROL 
Advantage is being taken of the presence 
in India of Mr P C Chaudhnri O B E 
ICS Director of the India Supply 
Commission London who has been placed 
on special duty in the ofhee of the Chief 
Controller of imports to, make mvestiga 
tions into the administration of import 
trade control both at certain of the ports 
qnd at headquarters * 
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RIGHTS OF WOMEN 
The United Nations Sub-Commission on 
the status of women has recommended 
universal suftrage, the elimination of prosti 
tution, monogamous family life and equality 
of the sexes in political and civil rights 
These recommendations were sent to the 
parent body, the commission on human 
rights Inclusion of a clause that women 
are entitled to a monogamous home or 
family was made by Miss Angella Jurdan 
of Lebanon Marie Lefaucheux of Trance 
said she could not agree to this because 
m many French colonies polygamy was 
accepted, adding I do not believe we 
are here to discuss this matter * MrS 
Hansa Mehta of India said If we are to 
raise the status of women we must not be 
afraid to fight these old customs We 
cannot be bettered for example by the 
ptactice of child marriages ’ 

The Sub Commission also agreed to 
recommend that women be allowed to 
retain their nationality regardless of 
marriage and that children choose their 
nationality upon maturity 

MATERNITY HOMES 

In Tsarist Russia, 95 per cent of the 
women gave both without any medical 
assistance Every year some 30,000 
women died in childbirth By 1940, the 
“ Ussr ’ had_ reached the stage where 
more than 95 per cent of women gave 
birth in maternity homes In the national 
republics there were no maternity homes 
whatever in Tsarist limes Peasant women 
were in most cases tended by old grand 
mothers Now in the^Soviet countryside, 
tens of thousands of beds are available for 
peasant women in collective farm maternity 
homes, 7 


/ MARRIAGE MART IN OCCUPIED 
GERMANY 

The marriage mart is booming in occupi- 
ed Germany, says a message from Frank- 
furt 

In downtown Frankfurt you can pick a 
candidate for wife or husband right off a 
public notices board, next to the one 
which offers articles for trade or „sale 
Many more marriage offers are carried in 
classified advertising columns of some 
newspapers 

The ratio of women to men is dispro- 
portionately high in Germany because of 
war losses— four to one in the 19 to 45 
age groups in the American zone — so 
naturally women are in the majority as 
bidders in the marriage columns But 
offers from men are increasing as more 
and more return from prisoner of war 
camps and seek to start life anew 

Offers come from all age groups Many 
young war widows aie among the bidders. 

Women especially make a point of 
stating what they have to offer — especially 
in hard to get lodgings and furniture. A 
29 year old widow describes herself not 
only as “dark and attractive" but 
emphasizes that she owns household furniture 

A widow aged 40 lists her “good 
looks," admits she has a 19 year-old son 
whos also "handsome," then adds that 
she owns “ a house and garden in Ober- 
baden ” 

Many women advertize their "good 
health ahead of good looks Age is no 
bar A woman of 60 who represents 
herself as 1 intelligent 4 n d vigorous" bids 
lor an elderly man.* 
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u P PRrSS CONFERENCE 
The role that we Pressmen have to 
pUy m the hie of the community raises 
issues transcending the purely professional 
boundaries We are the trustees oi He 

public as well as of the interests of the 
organisations we serve We have to recon 
the two interests and I am sure it can 
done thus said Mr Durga Das Joint Editor 
of the Hmdustm Times, presiding over 
the Third U P Press Conference held at 
Cawnpore on May 11 , , , 

Mr Durga Das added A hea thy and 
(tee Press is in modern times as essen ia 
for the life of a community as fresh a t is 
to our physical being An intell gent r 
is to the body politic what the sptri is 
toe human body We should there ore do 
our best to maU the Press healthy free 
and intelligent , _ . . 

Mr Durga Das said that journuhsm had 
long been a mission and they ha no 
, chance „f making ,t a P rofe ^' < "' m 'Ie ,t 
industry lie hoped they would make 
an honourable profession 

PUBIICVTION OF RIOT NEW 3 
To prevent intensification of ill <«eh»B ■■> 
times of communal tension certain 
lions to be observed by newspapers m the 
matter of publication of not news have 
been evolved at a confetence oi newsp p 
editors in the city of Bombay e 
Apnl 2+ with the Home Minister Mr Morarjt 
Desai in the chair . 

These conventions which have » °’* r , 

issued to the Press by the Secre a 7 
the Provincial Press Advisory CommMc 
advise newspapers not to publ sh * 
i any communal noting wh ch are ’e y 

lead to the identification of the comm 7 
of the persons involve 1 In cases 
communal disturbances breaking on 
Committee representative of the Fress 
be set up to collect scrutinise and 
a common report for all P a P er * an 
papers should agree to publish the co 
report only The committee will accredit 
a panel of reporters who alone won 
given full facilities for collection of 
information in the disturbed area 
44 


THE LATE SIP A V P\TRO 
We regret to report the death on May 20 
of Sir A p Patro at his residence in Roya 
pettah after a brief illness He was aged 71 
Sir A P Patro was born in 187 j graduated 
m law and set up practice at Ganjam 
becoming in a short period one of the 
leaders of the Ganjam Bar He took great 
interest in agricultural development and 
made a special study of the economic 
condition of the ryot His main conclusions 
on this subject he set out in a book titled 
Rural Economics 

Sir A P Patro was connected with the 
administration of local bodies for over 
tventy years 

Sir Parasuram represented Ganjam m the 
Madras Legislative Council from 1920 to 
1936 In 1921 he was chosen a Minister 
under Dyarchy and was entrusted with the 
portfolio of Education Public Works and 
Excise Tli s position he held t.'l 1927 
As Minister of Education he was responsible 
for the Madras University Reorganisation 
Act (1923) and the Andhra University Act 
A prominent member of the Just ce Parly 
he was elected President and Leader of 
the Non J3rahroin Movement in 1931 

Sir A P Patro presided over the All 
Parties Conference held in Delhi m 1930 
to find a solution to the communal 
problem He represented India at the League 
of Nations at Geneva in 1931 and attended 
the sessions of the Round Table Conference 
in 1931 32 and the sittings of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Reforms 
in 1933 

S r A P Patro had been a member of the 
Council of Stale since 1937 He was knighted 
in 192+ and nude a KCID in 1935 
Sir A P Patro leaves behind a spn 
Mr A V Patro Deputy Commiss oner of 
Police Madras and a daughter to whom 
we extend our sincere condolences 
SIR GURUNATU BEVOOR JOINING TATA3 
Sr Gurunath Bevoor, Secretary of Posts 
and Air, Government of India who has 
proceeded on ten months leave preparatory 
to retirement has accepted Tata s offer of 

directors? p 
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NUFFIELD RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
The Trustees of the Nuffield Foundation 
have decided to offer to Indians, Australians, 
Canadians, New Zealanders and South 
Africans a number of medical travelling 
fellowships m the years 1946 47 says a 
Press Note The object of the fellowships 
\s to enable suitably qualified persons from 
the countries concerned - to obtain in the 
United Kingdom such postgraduate training 
and experience as may be necessary to 
prepare them to undertake subsequently 
medical teaching and research work on 
their return to their own countries Each 
fellowship, the annual value of which will 
be between £ 300 and £800 will be 
tenable in the UK up to a period of two 
years About five fellowships will be 
available for Indian students 

The fellowships will be available only 
to persons who hold recognised medical 
qualifications and whose talents and personal 
inclinations afford good promise of their 
ability to advance knowledge and education 
in some branch of medicine Preference 
will be given to candidates who have 
served as medical oflicers with the armed 
and auxiliary forces m the war 

COMMISSION ON AYURVEDA 
Col Sir R N Chopra, who is at present 
Director ol the Drug Research Laboratory 
in Kashmir, and Kaviraj Lai Gupta, Principal 
of the Calcutta Ayurvedic College, Lave, it 
is learnt, agreed to go to Ceylon to serve on 
the Commission on Ayurveda The terms 
of appointment of both Sir R N Chopra 
and Kaviraj Lai Gupta were considered by 
the Ceylon Ministry of Health and it was 
agreed to pay them a fee of Rs 100 per 
day during the period of their engagement 
and their expenses from the date of their 
departure from India till their return home 
They are to investigate and report on 
the organisation of the College of Indigenous 
Medicine and the system of teaching and 
training ol students at that institution and 
also to report on the general policy to be 
adopted by the Government in the 
development of the indigenous system of 
median? m Ceylon 


SCHEMES OF DIET IMPROVEMENT 
It should be made obligatory for 
manufacturers of foodstuffs in India • to 
indicate on the packages the maio 
components and the proportions in which 
they are used This was one of the 
recommendations made by the Nutrition 
Sub Committee of the Regional Rationing 
Advisory Panel, Madras, at a meeting held 
under the Chairmanship of the Regional 
Food Commissioner, Dewan Bahadur 
C P Karunakara Menon It was felt that 
such a system would help not only to 
protect the public from quack foods but 
also indirectly to educate them in matters 
of health and nutrition » 

The Subcommittee emphasised the value 
of special nutrition surveys by trained 
personnel, which in addition to providing 
Administrations with valuable v data for 
schemes of diet improvement, would also 
incidentally assist employers in fi^ in 8 
minimum scales of pay, etc 

IIONEY AS SLIMMING DIET 
The prevalent view that sweet stufls 
and particularly honey — are fattening « 
quite wrong according to a nutrition expert 
writing in a Budapest paper 

Honey can safely be placed on «n> 
slimming diet and can be guaranteed to 
show quick results without the usual 
hunger and irritability that such diets often 
bring in their wake 

Athenians who grew to a ripe old 
age, coined the phrase Evtertorct oU< y t 
interior a tnelle irrtgo or m plain English, 
I anoint roy limbs with oil but cleanse 
my system with honey " Honey has, for 
many years, been successfully used against 
heart and kidney diseases and constipation 
HE VRT M VCHINF 

American scientists, in collaboration wjt'i 
electrical experts, have invented a machine 
which records the exact action of the heart 
on a reel of paper 

The machine, which is about the sire of 
a portable radio set, weighs 34 lbs and 
has been named the * cardiotron * It has 
been tested for two years in hospitals 
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BANKING COMPANIES BILL 
The Banking Companies Bill contain 
some comprehensive provisions designe 
to ensure the working of banks on sound 
lines It will, however, take a considerab e 
tune before the Bill is placed on the 
Statute Book In the meantime, the rapid 
expansion of banks during recent years has 
been attended by certain undesirable trends 
such as the tendency to acquire control o 
non banking companies by the purchase o 
the latter’s shares at inflated pri.es the 
interlocking of shares between banks and 
Ojher companies, the grant of * ar S® 
unsecured loans to persons connected with 
the management, indiscriminate expansion 
of branches and in general utilization o 
banks’ funds to the detriment of the 
ictere'ts of depositors 

Early action to check these and other 
unsound and speculative practices is 
necessaiy if the structure of Indian banking 
,s to be preserved from injury during I t 
diftiult years of transition from war o 
peace economy 


Db DALroN TO SUCCFED LORD KEYNES 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Dr Hugh Dalton will succeed Dor. 

Keynes as the Governor of the International 
Monetary Fund and International DmK o 
R econstruction and Development, me 
British Treasury has announced t 

Sir James Grieg has been designated 
Executive Director of the International 

Bank of Reconstruction and Developme 
hut as he will not be able to go 
Washington immediately the Hon 
Brand will serve as Director pending 

his arrival 


INDIA j\ND WORLD B\NK 
India has been assured of an undisputed 
membership on the Executive Directors es 
of the World Bank and the International 
Monetaiy Pond, even if Russia joins bo 
the organisations this year, as the Executive 
Director* of the World Bank approved 
a resolution increasing their number to Id 


PRLSSURE VENTILATION ON RAILWAYS 
Experiments in pressure ventilating of 
third class suburban electric coaches, which 
might provide improved travel conditions 
m the near future, are being conducted by 
the B B and C I and G I P Railways 
The principle of pressure ventilation, it 
was explained by an official of the 
Company, was that of thoroughly and 
continuously ventilating the coach with a 
large quantity of fresh air moving at slow 
speed This is provided by blower fans 
placed in the roof of the coach at each 
end This air is then introduced into the 
passenger space through a special perforated 
ceiling and super imposing on that supply, 
a second supply of a r, moving at a 
higher speed, through fixed or moving 
apertures in order to give the effect of 
fans All air is removed from the coach 
through vents at the bottom 


END OF S I R STRIKE 
Mr J F C Reynolds, General Manager, 
South Indian Railway, has Issued a Press 
communique stating that “ the strike of the 
Railway servants has ended and that all 
the strikers resumed duty on May 21 


•* Thanks to the unswerving loyally of 
the remainder of the staff, the Admims 
tration has been able to maintain all the 
essential features of the services, both 
passenger and goods, subject of course to 
slight disorganisation here and there 

" The Administration thanks the public 
for their foibearance in the matter of any 
inconveniences which they may have 
suffered during this time " 

ALL MLTAL RAIL COACH FOR INDIA 
The first all metal railway coach, 
constructed by the Hindustan Aircraft 
Factory, Bangalore, under orders placed by 
the Government of India has now been 
completed and handed o/er to the 
M and S M Railway authorities for a 
trial run If this proves satisfactory, the 
new model will be sent to Delhi for the 
approval of the Railway Board 
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bTOLlJN ART TREAtsURLS 
£2 000 reward has been offered for the 
recovery of 17 precious objects, valued at 
several thousands of pounds stolen by six 
masked men who raided Hever Castle, the 
home of Colonel J J Astor, Chairman of 
the {Ttmes) April last 

The articles stolen included Anne Boleyn’s 
prayer book, which she carried to the 
scaffold It is two and a half inches by 
ore and a half inches with illuminated 
capital letters, and was given her by King 
Henry VIII 

Queen Elizabeth's prayer book in brown 
and black leather binding with in enamell 
ed gold clasp set with rubies 

The prayer book of Emperor Charles V 
A gold hexagonal signet ring of Henry VIII, 
enamelled with the Arms of England 

A Louis XVI snutf box presented by 
Emperor Napoleon to the Empress Marie 
Louis , gold with blue panels decorated 
with bees — the cypher of Napoleon — and 
the lid stamped with the monogram of 
Marie Louis in peails ?nd diamonds 

Three other snuff boxes, an Indian dagger 
with a pale green Jade haft and heath, set 
with precious stones and gilt 

A miniature of Lady Hamilton in a gold 
oval frame , three other miniatures of women 
and a gold Charles I medal 

It is believed that more than 1 00p 
gems and works of art were stolen 

ailLVTNIbS 01 SRI TIIYAd \U \JA 
Paying a tribute to the greatness of Saint 
Thyagaraja at a concert given by Sri 
M S Subbulakshmi, Vidwan Chowdtah and 
party at Matunga, Bombay, Mr B G. Ivher, 
Prime Minister of Bombay, who presided 
on the occasion, pointed out how music 
had acted as a unifying force in our 
country and brought Hindus and Muslims 
together and advised the people not to 
neglect proper research into the lives of 
the great musician saints like Sri Thyagaraja 
Unravelling the beauty of Karnataka 
music technique of Thyagaraja and his 
great contemporaries, Sn Subbulakshmi drew 
*"peated encores m Kirtans 


SPOllTb STADIUM TOR BOMBAY 
Bombay will shortly have a spP«ts 
stadium estimated to cost about Rs 20,00,00u 
where athletics, cycle racing and acquatic 
feats can be held 

The stadium will be built on a plot of 
ground offered by the Government of 
Bombay in the north part of the city s* n d 
will include a cinder running track, a 
bitumen banked cycle track and a 50 
metres swimming pool based on the Olympic 
pattern Provision is also made for stafluS 
accommodating 50,000 spectators, dressing 
rooms for men and women, fitted \\dh 
up to date sanitary and bathing faCiliW®** 
restuarant, office store rooms, and many 
other little things necessary in these days 
CYCLL CHAMPIONSHIP 
The National Cyclists’ Federation of India 
announces that All India trials to select 
India s representatives for the forthcoming 
world c> cling championships to be held at 
Zurich (Switzerland) from August 23 t0 
September 1 will take place at the Oval. 
Bombay, this month As the road and track 
conditions in Switzerland are different fron* 
those m India, only exents to judge speed 
and stamina against the clock will 
conducted Entries, have reached die 
National Cyclists’ Federation of Indi a » 
Brabourne Stadium, Bombay, by June 1, 19-15 
SWIMMING BATH IN PATIALA 
The Patiala State Olympic Association ,s 
building a standard swimming bath . f° r 
purposes of holding the Indian Swimming 
Championships and International contest 
whenever possible The bath which will b e 
on Wembley design will have the necessity 
diving stage with standard boards and 
seating accommodation in the arena 10 
accommodate four to five thousand spectato*** 
MARYLEBONL CRICKL1 CLUB 
At the annual general meeting of the 
M C C held at Lord’s, it was announced 
that General Sir Ronald Adams is succeed* 
mg Mr Stanley Chnstoph^rson as President 
Mr Chnstopherson has been President of 
the M C C since 1939 
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NEW U S SECRET WEAPON 
The United States has ' a secret germ 
spray -weapon “ far more deadly than e 
Atomic Bomb ”, members of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House o 
Representatives disclosed to reporters at 
Washington on May 24 
One member said “The Navy has 
developed, to a point where it can now 
be used; a weapon which can wipe ou 
all form of life in a large city if the 
germ is sprayed from planes that can y 
high enough while doing it to be reasonably 
safe from ground fire It is quick and 
certain death to the city as the germs are 
highly contagious, and the effects 
spread rapidly One operation would be 
sufficient " 

The member Slid that the spray dropped 
on fields would destroy all crops, even 
the seeds in the ground 


RESEARCH IN ATOMIC I HYSICS 

Grams totalling 1191,000 fot rematch >“ 
Atomic Physics are to be made by tne 
British Department of Scientific an 
Industrial Research. 

The grants will be made to Prof M L 
Ohphant, Professor of Nuclear Ph?* 1 ” “* 
Birmingham University, and Prol ” 
of Glasgow and will be used in attempt 
to attain the most rapidly moving electrical 
particles ever produced 


COSMIC RW RESEARCH IN INDIA 
Some details of the cosmic ray expert 
raents conducted m India under the 
direction of Dr Hotm J Bfaabha of the 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
Bombay, are now available 
' The most important part of the experi- 
ment consisted of an ascent into the 
stratosphere, 40 000 feet above earths 
surface, by plane 

At 40 000 feet, the camera failed to 
function and they had to depend on their 
personal observation of the Geiger counter 
whiUi records the cosmic ray hits 


rOREipN TILM INTERLST3 IN INDIA 
The Indian Motion Picture Producers’ 
Association has registered its opposition to 
the reported move on the part of foreign 
film interests to take charge of the distn 
button of 16 mm film m this country 
This move, the Association feels, is a 
matter of serious consequence to the Indian 
film industry and the national economy of 
the country The Indian film industry is 
anxious to play its role in making available 
to isolated communities in the country 
entertainment educational and documentary 
films The industry has, for the present, 
to depend upon foreign equipment for the 
development ol its 16 mm film market 
The U S him industry, it is pointed out, 
will steal a march over the indigenous 
industry if the field is left open to it 

INDIAN PI AS \NT S LIFl TO BESCHLENED 

The life of the Indian peasant, with the 
Bengal famine for its background, will be 
screened in the United States, Britain^ and 
Russia m the near future The film which 
is produced by the Indian People’s 
Theatre Association and is directed by 
Khwaja Ahmad Abbas Congress and Muslim 
League leaders and over a hundred foreign 
and Indian journalists were present at 
the preview A feature of the film is 
that it has no ' stars ’, all the aitistes 
appearing in it being members of the 
Peoples Theatre organisation 

The story is entitled " Children of the 
Earth ” s 

NON INTLAMM IDLE FILM 

A new kind of non inflammable film, 
capable of withstanding a temperature of 
1 000 degrees Centigrade, as well as being 
waterproof, has been invented by a 
Georgian scientist The film is called 
bepzomte It is an electrical insulator 
and is made extremely strong by the 
admixture of silk or cotton combings 
Wide use is expected for the new film 
which is to be put into production on ,i 
large scale 
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YLUMINIUM CARS BEING BUILT 
Faced with a shortage of steel as a 
result of the strike Mr- Henry J Kaiser, 
famous for his wartime shipbuilding has 
announced that he is manufacturing 
aluminium cars 

The first aluminium car will he on 
the road shortly, he promised It will 
come from the factories of the Kaiser 
Frazer Corporation, the motorcar concern 
which Mr Kaiser organised with Mr lohn 
\V Trazer 

Mr Kaiser added that the company 
planned to produce aluminium cars lor 
those who could afford them regardless of 
whether steel becomes available in sufficient 
quantities 

RO\D \CCIDENTS 

How many people realise that nearly as 
many deaths have been caused in road 
accidents in wartime Britain as by enemy 
bombs Up to the end of last year more 
than 41 000 persons were killed on the 
roads and 117 000 injured, says a writer 
in the Illustrate i H cell) 

These figuies wen* quoted by Mr Noel 
Baker Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry ol War Transport when he 
supported a Bill to make rear lights on 
bicycles compulsory 

The fearful problem of road accilents is 
ont that must be tael led by every Govern 
ment in the world — and not least of all 
by the Central and Provincial Govern 
ments^of this country 

TO BUII D A MOTOR FACTORY 

The Bengal Government is acquiring 
under the Land Acpnsition Act over a 
hundred acres n! land in the Hooghly 
district on behalf of Hmdusthan Motors 
Ltd to enable the latter to construct 
workshops and factories for the assembly 
and manufacture of motor vehicles 

The workshops and factories are to be 
completed within two years from the date 
on which possession of the land is given 
to the company 


INDIV— CEYLOM AIR SEIUICL 
It is understood that the Tatas ate 
revising the time table of the north bound 
air service from Colombo to Karachi from 
June 15 Planes will take off from the 
Colombo Ratnamala aerodrome at 6 30am 
instead of at 8 45 am from the military 
aerodrome which is 20 miles from the city 
The Ceylon Government have now made 
the Ratnamala aerodrome available to the 
Tata Air Lines which has enabled the 
latter to leave Colombo early morning 
Trom this month north bound planes will 
arrive in Madras at 9 15 a m , and leave at 
about 10 reaching Bombay at tea time 
\IR SERVICE IOR SOUTHERN STVTLS 
It is understood that the Travancore and 
Cocmn Governments have indicated their 
willingness to enter into an agieement 
with Tata Airlines for the purpose of 
running an air service between Madras 
Bangalore Cochin and Trivandrum three 
times a week in each direction at the 
start and increasing it to a daily service 
as soot as possible thereafter 

BOMBAY— CALCUTTV TVTY AIR SLRVH-E 
It is learnt that ‘he Tatas present weekly 
air service to Calcutta will be increased to 
two or three times a week, about the end 
of this month Later as soon as regular 
supplies of spare parts required for th« 
maintenance of Douglas machines «re 
available it will be convened into a daily 
service 


' m-U TULOF AIRCRAFT 
The fast 22 sealer Vickers Viking aircraft 
will soon be employed by Indian National 
Airways in thur various services in India 
A number ot senior crew of the Airway? 
£ shortly due to proceed to United 
Kingdom for intensive training foe flying 
this latest type of airplane 

BIQ INDIAN OIIDER FOR VIU RAFT 
Nation °°° ° rdcr from tIle Ind,an 

ove«l a A,r , wa >' s 13 the latest of heavy 
aucraf* 5 ZutZ , * C £ ed b * ” * 

VirUr« ,, , auslr y The order is for 0 
1 ,n M new twin engined airliners 
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T1IC CEMENT INDUSTRY 
Judged by the prevailing standards in 
the countty, the cement industry has 
done well by its labour, so far as working 
conditions, housing welfare woih and 
provision for the future are concerned 

The cement industry has a great natural 
advantage in this country in that excellei t 
limestone is abundant in many parts, 
close to railways The tirst cement factory 
was probably established in 1904 in 
Madras During World War I several big 
factories sprang up* and the industry made 
rapid progress < The production of ceropnt 
which was 'only 945 tons in 1914 
increased in ten years to about 250 000 
tons a year The fear of internal and 
external competition was inquired into by 
the Tatiff Board which recommended 
subsidies for the industry in 1925 The 
following year the Government imposed a 
duty on imported cement Internal com 
petition was eliminated by the consolidation 
of independent companies into % combmes 
and by agreements on production and 
sales Since the last war, great progress 
has been recorded and cement production 
rose from 1500 000 tons in 1939 to 
about 2,500 000 tons at present A 
striking feature of the industry is that it 
manufactures its own plant Because of 
this and because of the Central and 
Provincial Governments’ plans to construct 
roads bridges and buildings, the future 
of the industry seems assured 

HANDLOOU CLOTH TOR MADRAS 
The Madras Government propose to 
introduce a scheme to control prices of 
handloom cloth, whereby a reduction in 
prices by about 15 per cent on the 
aVerage is expected Mr T Prakasam, 
Premier, announced this in the Legislative 
Council on May 28 

Under this scheme there will be no 
interference with the wages paid to actual 
weavers the Premier said The object of 
the scheme is to check profiteering by 
middlemen 


riUUl MINISTERS PLAN 
The need for co operative farming in 
Bihar and the necessity to send some 
officers to Russia to learn Soviet methods 
were suggested by Hon Dr Syed Mahmud, 
Development Minister of Bihar, addressing 
the conference of the Senior officers of 
the Agriculture Department at Patna 

1 1 am very much interested in the 
development of co operative farming in this 
province, * he said “ Immediate attention 
should bt? paid to it We may have to 
take time to evolve a programme and we 
may have to send people to Russia to see 
how they run their co operative farms 

1 have no doubt in my mind that 
co operative farming will be essentia] for 
the development of agriculture in this 
province I want each one of you to 
think how best to develop the cooperative 
farming in Bihar’ 

MANURE 

The total quantity 'of sulphate of 
ammonia allocated to India by the 
Combine^ Food Board during the period 
1st July, 1945 and 30th June, 1946 is 
1,54 000 tons For the fertilizer year 
1st July 1946 to 30th June, 1947 the 
Department of Agriculture has indented for 

2 40 000 tons of sulphate of ammonia, 
20 000 tons of which will be produced in 
the country Reports indicated that the 
Travancore Factory for its production will 
be operating from this month but it is 
doubtful if appreciable quantities would be 
available from that source until much later 

In order to encourage the increased 
production of fondcrops, the Centra] 
Government have sanctioned several schemes 
subsidizing distribution of sulphate of 
ammonia, bonemeal and oil cakes During 
the period 1945 46 grants amounting to 
Rs 27 16 050 and loans amounting to 
Rs 61,74,700 were given to Provinces for 
this purpose 

During 1945 46 the Government of 
India also sanctioned loans and grants 
amounting to Rs 84 lakhs and Rs 32 67 
lakhs lectively 
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ESTATE LABOURERS 

Of the 8 00 000 Indians m Ceylon, over 
600000 were estate labourers working 
mainly on t'a and robber estates In all 
there were 1 516 estates employing Indian 
labour The han on the emigration of 
unskilled labour from India to Ceylon 
imposed by th® Government of India in 
1939 continued in force during the year 
1944 From October 1 1944 the Govern 
meat of In ha took over the direct 
supervision of the work under (he Indian 
Emigration A t and a Controller General 
of Emigration was appointed Both tea 
anl rubber continued to fetch good prices 
dunng the year There was shortage of 
labour cn tea and rubber estates and m 
general throughout the Island 

There was provision for statutory 
minimum wages for tea and rubber 
industries which has since been extended 
to various other industries The minimum 
wages fixed by the Wages Boards were 
ahout Rs 15 10 0 ts Rs 18 0 per day 
The wages for a woman and 7 child 
wete less being about Rs 0 13 0 and 
Rs 0114 respectively 

LABOUR IN I GATT 

The Egyptian Draft Law stipulates that 
the proportion of Egyptian employees in 
a company should not be less than tno 
thirds of its total number of employees 
while 90 per cent of the total number ot 
wotkmen of all grades shall be Egyptians 
The faw stipulates that salaries of Egyptian 
employees should be equal to at least 
60 per cent of the total amount of salaries 
and to at least 60 per cent of the total 
amount of wages paid to workmen of 
all grades 

PREFABRICATED IlOUSDS FOR LABOURLUS 
It is understood that the U P Govern 
ment is considering a proposal to construct 
cheap model houses for labourers m all 
the principal cities and towns and the 
Government has called for schemes from 
* d detent district ofhcers 

The ambition is to build prefabricated 
houses on the American and English model 


The Latf Du bUDHINDRA BOSE 
Dr Sudhindra Bose one of United 
States’ outstanding authorities m Oriental 
politics died at Iowa City on May 27, 
of heart ailment at the age of 63 

Dr Bose was born near Calcutta 3nd 
educated in the Universities of Calcutta 
Illinois and Chicago and received his 
Ph J> degree at the University of Io\\a 
He had been teaching since 1921 and »s 
believed to be the first Indian ever to— 
became a member of the staff of the 
Political Science Department of an Amengan 
University Dr Bose was ,a member of 
the American Political Science Association 
He leaves behind him his wife, brother 
and sister who are in India 

Dr Sudhindra Bose was a frequent 
contributor to this Revte-u fot s^'eral 
years past 

NEGRO LEADER HONOURED 
For the first time in Negro history, the 
educator Booker T Washington’s bus* 
was placed in New York University's Hall 
of Fame President Truman in a message 
said Now he is numbered among the 
immortal Americans in the Hall of lame 
In the years to come he will be an 
inspiration to every American who forced 
ahead despite any obstacle that his birth 
or origin may place m his way I* 
is a privilege to join in this tribute 
Washington though slave bom rose to 
mferoafrunaf eminence opening a *Y<rgr<? 
college etc 

Mn if G RANG A IN LONDON 
Mr N G Ranga mla (Central), who 
is at present m London as a delegate to 
the World Primary Food Producers* 
Conference has been elected Chairman of 
the Nutrition Sub Committee of the 
Conference says a London message 
CUT IN NEWSPRINT QUOTA 
As the newsprint supply position 
continues to deteriorate the Government 
of India have decided to withdraw the 
25 per cent increase in newsprint uuota 
allowed to all newspapers 
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You’ll 

tad!? Believe St I 

All nremiums paid (excluding the first year’s) 
refunded along with the sum assured 
either at maturity or when a 
claim arises by death. 

Once again UNITED INDIA is the pioneer in giving 

something unique in insurance. 

' Without obligation ask for particulars of this 
new and novel scheme : 

"THE UNIQUE ENDOWMENT PLAN” 

United India Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Post Box No. 2S1> MADRAS, 

OR ' 

To any of the Company’s Offices, throughout 
India, Ceylon and British East Africa. 
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ORCHARD FRUITS 

AND 

HEALTH FRUITS 

- Finely flavour'ed, each sweet is 
wiapped separately and hygienically 

THE BEST FOR CHILDREN. 

PARRY 6? CO.. LTD., 

MADRAS. 
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V6t, £j vctvice 
and profuse la 


It has been definitely proved that 
MYSORE SANDAL SOAP la an 
ideal soap for baby s complexion its 
rich pure creamy lather penetrates 
tho tiny pores without irritation 
and leaveB a smoothness dclightfol 
to touch Be sure that baby 
is washed from head to too with 
MYSORE SANDAL SOAP— a pufity 
product ensuring better health 
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EVERY INCH 
© F LAN© 

Today even garden ransb grow vege'ables 
instead of flowers and decorative plants 
and lawns The food situation demands 
that over* inch of land which has water, 
even window tmes, be used to grow moro 
food Bj making jotr honschold self 
sufhcient in vegetables >on will make 
moro food available to those who need 
it most. 

Many of these and other vegetables can 
ho grown in the town gardens according to 
the season 



Potato 

Bnojals 

LulTa 

Sweet Potato 

Pea* 

Cut. umber 

Hadisb 

Carrot* 

Turni j * 
Spinach 

Cabbage 

Caulillowcr 

Beans 

Onions 

T matoes 

Lad} s I mger 


Gourd* of oil tjjos 


Q MAIZE a quick growing and nseful 
cereal, can bo easily grown In town 
gardens Plant early 1 maize 


AMOUNT OF SEED REQUIRED 
PER 10C0 SQ. FEET 


Beans II 4 lbs 

Pcaa 1 lb 

Ha dish 1 ounces 

PoUtoc* Ulls 

Cauliilowpr 


Turnu a U o inco 

LaJ> a linger J ouncoa 
Ton aloes • s ounce 

Cabbage 1 ^ ouuco 

I4 ouuco 


HI EVERY Y/AY YOU CAN 




AND DEFEAT THE FOOD CRISIS 





HOW TO PREPARE 
YOUR SOIL 

1 Pull out tall weeds 
and stubble 

2. Break up the soil 
and turn it over 

3 Spread manure 

and fork it in 

4 Dig tho soil over 

on co more 

5 Prepare beds of 

convenient size 






C Level and reduce 
tho surfaco soil 
to floe condition 


ISaLFD DV DCF 1RTM1-\T OF FOOD OOV CKMII.N-T 


OF INDIA, Mitt DivLLlJ 
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Subscribe to 


Advertise in 

THE TRAYANCORE INFORMATION AND LISTENER 

(Annual subscription is only Rs 3/- pace of a single copy 
being only six annas) 

THE TRAVANCORE INFORMATION! & LISTENER _ 
is read by influential classes, businessmen, and 
just those people possessing purchasing power. 

-It is an effective and economical medium 
for you to advertise in. 

THE TRAVANCORE INFORMATION R LISTENER ( 
is a profusely illustrated and attractively got 
up Magazine (size 7'2” X 9’5”) published in. the 
first week of every month by the Director of 
Information for the Government of Travancore. 

FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS PLEASE ADDRESS — 

The Department of Information, 

TRIVANDRUM. 
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EXPERT OPIHIOH SAYS 
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Other saudalwood oil 1 6ftjs 
Mr U Trotter Torcst Re 
search Institute Debra Duo. 

>$ reallj a mixture of oils 
ami though passing tho mini 
mum standard of santnlol con 
lent rcjmicd b> tho British 
Pharmacopoeia (10 n) does not 
lofFn.3 all the qualities of truo 
6indalt\ood oil 


1 ? W 1 t 
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- = qovt. sandalwood oil 
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WORKS, 

m ADR AY ATI 

j Mow Manufacturing 


SODIUM ACETATE, 
aluminium acetate 
and 

ACETIC ACID 80 per cent. 

Enquiries Solicited 
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IS EQUIVALENT TO 

JF®mU JpB°<s>dm<B&(S 


IN THIS food crisis it is the 
doty of everyone, who can to produce 
as much food as possible If you 
cannot be a food producer, you can 
at least be a food cottserver 
Remember food saved is equivalent 
to food produced. 

IN THIS grave moment in India’s 
history, every citizen’s help is wanted 
By simple, everyday economy in our 
households we all can help materially 
to improve the food situation 


2. Economise in your own homo by 
bavins fewer dishes served. ^at 
there is no wastngo in the kitchen. 

3. Observe austerity nt weddings 
and at ceremonies— both religious and 
social. 

1 Improve yonr diet L> eating 
inoro vegetables, fruit, fish, meat, 
eggs and milk products, depending 
upon your taste. Reduco your con 
8nmption of rico and wheat 


Here are four vrays in which 
you can help 

V. Reduce ywax entertaining. It 
you have to invite geests, give thorn 
simple food They will understand 
and appreciate the reason. 



AND vou 

Save lives 


1BSDED IT? DEPARTMENT Or TOOD, GOVERNMENT or INDIA, NEW DDEEI 


RESTORE YOUTHFUL VIGOUR. 

new discovers brings pleasure or Lire to 

MEN WHO PEEL OLD BET ORE THEIR TIME A 100% 
SUCCESSFUL treatment and the greatest 
medical discover? recommended by doctors. 

HAKIMS AND VAIDS 

NO MATTER 

you are suffering from 

1 General Debility 

2 Premature Old Age 
3. Mental Exhaustion 
1 Inability to Concentrate 
5 Digestive Disorders 
G Nervoos Troubles 

7 Heart Troubles 

8 Poor Memory 
0 Impure Blood 


\ 


£) 

' >**X 

'l “*31, 

| /J'H 


Youthful 
Viyourouy 
Men 

Captu ate 
Beautiful 
Women 

after — eftbcU of youtliful indiscretions. No 
medicine, in tlio world can equal »t 1* can 
bo used at any timo without consideration 
of tbs seasou 

Manager Mr Magazine Madras I 'celled 
the oflko of Dar ul Sbafa Golian Batata, and 
was impressed 'cry much with which tn 
institution is being worked for the bcnc 
of humanity I verified bundles of testimonials 
which osecod thousands 

GUARANTEED CURE , , T 
If this inodicine proves a fa lure, I 
eolemnly pron iso to refund tho money on 
receipt of solemn pledges ta this effect It 
has boon recommonded by medical men. 
These mcdicinos are free from any harmtul 
ingredient easy to take and may bo used 
btcrolly if desired 

Rejuvenation pills for 21 days R s 5 
Oil for local application foi 

21 days Rs 5° 
A SURE CURE TOR ALL PRIVATE DISEASES 
All Matched By None 


Dr B Sambmurthy I> M p (Regd ) BezWnda 
writes tluit ho used these medicines on n 
case of Supennatorrbma and oxtromo nervous 
e-chauslion duo to excessive indulgence and 
found the results most oflectivo 

Dr Xavier Kurupasery iCumbalangi writos 
that the rriodicines advertise l hod wonder 
ful cffocts on his patients and they oro 
without exaggeration A unique preparation 
for young and old aliko for impotoncy, 
premature oil ago and general weakness 
Hakim and Vaid A D. Sharma Bilot 
Shareer — Theso medicines oro g tarnnteed 
cure for those who are s iffqrtog from tl o 


Established 1921 
j GRAMS ‘ DAR ULSHFAGOLIA 


Oidcis tn English — To the Manage* 

fiami-SMa Golian (Regd.) A.I.R. 

BATALA (Puniab) Tele \ PmNU M 0 29 . 

SOLD BY LEADING CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS 
Sole Divtnbuiots for Mysoic State and S India — 

MSI Raiihakishandaa and Sons 100 Thagalarpet Bangalore Cit> 

Telephone No 29o7 lolegrams • 1IATULJA Bangaloro City Stockists — * 

I MS Allbutt A- Go 1S2 Mount Rood, Madras. 

. 2 M|S Raglnvan A. Co Sn Rwasinharaia Rood, Bangalore City 

3 M/S Das ft Co Chemists Coonoor 

4 MfS S C temanlo & Co 77 1 Second Division, Maradana Colombo, Co v Ion 
B. MJS C Moolcliand A. Co Station Komi, Secunderabad 

(l Tie Central Medical Stor * Station Road Secundornbad (Dn ) 

7 Mr C Kanniob Naidu Cl enlists Opp Illy Station, Quilon 

8 The Uin lustan Medical Hall Jow Town Kattancharru i 

8 Dr N Vnvier lvurupasory Htimbalanghi. 1 

10 Dr R SanWakumarai dial (Rig 1 ) Muvattapuzhak 

II Dr Dar i*i Subburujudu, Rcgd Moilical 1 cicUUouer Poddi < Mellow, Distl 

1a Dr B K Pall auoapah, 31 AgraUaram Stwiawt Salem 

13 Dr 1 C Manfred, Tie balugur CluUalaj am, Niieshwar, S K 

14 Sri Lakshmi Coneral Traders 5/20 Gandlup iram Counbatoro 
13 K Alayai i Homeopath R S Puratn Camilla to re 

’ 18 Dr M Sivorojan Opp Low College Tmondrum 

J K leelhamabatam Rcgd Medical Practitioner V O tmbalapuzha Irav encore 
18 lladagra fown Medical liall Badagra (Mai *bor) 1 

VI Th® 1 tettuer l harmoey , Mam Road \ lingepataui 
> \izag Medical Stores Mzagapatam 

11 ** c, “'i 114 Dmdigul Road, Madurt 
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SAMSON” BRAND ASBESTOS ROPE & CORD PACKINGS 
"LAGGlT" BRAND 85% MAGNESIA ASBESTOS 
BOILER COMPOSITION. 

"ATLAS" BRAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS & 

FIRE HOSE VALVES, , 

"JOHN BULL" INDICATORS AND GAUGES. 

"V” ROPES, WHITTLE LINK "V” BELTING, LEATHER 
BELTING. COTTON ROPES. BELT HOOKS. 
RAWHIDE & LUBRIHIDE PINS. LACING & CUTTERS 

- OBTAINABLE FROM 

GANM©N, DVNKEBLEY & Co., Ltd. 

MADRAS. BANGALORE. COIMBATORE. 


THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 

PIONEERS IN the DEV eloi rent or INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 




Fox booking of cargo ami passengers, also 
for dates of sailings, oto , ploose en^uird 
at Seine! us House, Dougall Road, Ballard 
Cstate, Tort, Bombay or phone toj 
B S N , 1 For Konkan, Karachi and 


B 3 N, ] 
I C N, I 
R S N , ' 
R. 8 N , 


Soxvdia Tel No 3007o 
Freight Brokers 

Pitamber & Co Tel 

Kanji Jadhavjce & Co iTcl 


MANAGING AGLNT3 Pitambor & Co 

NARQTTAM MORARJEE S Co., Dm,, J«db»vjc. 

BOMBAY 

ASSOCIATED CBHPAK IS" — .mrrw r. T , , 

THE) BENGAL BURMA STEAM NAVIGATION Co. Ltd 

SS bf-La 1 

nSinlv'sMAjfNAViOATioirco Ltd 
„ EASTERN STEAM NAVIGATION Co , Ltd. 

AIR SERVICES OP INDIA. Ltd. 


Tel No 240GC 
Co iTcl No 25744. 


SCIIIDIA HOUSE, 

Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY. 
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DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 

We I old large and fit-sh stocks of Drugs Chemicals Hospital requisites 
etc Our lates in general are moderate and our goods conlorm to the highest 
sta dard oi j ur ty mauulactured by recognised Arms 

We a e supplte s to Government Local Funds Municipalities Railways 
M ss on States Ct aritable Hospitals etc 

We l old all l oences miner the Drug Control Older of 1943 Free 
Del very to anj Staton on eoitrolled rates to Hospitals Doctors and Dealers 
o 1 large orders v 11 be alio i ed by us 

P esci ptions are carelully dispensed by expert qualihed Chemists in 
our D s pen sing De( ailment 

We Sol c t tl e lav u ol your enquiry or order 

MAYER & COMPANY 

(Es d 1030 ) 

\\ I ol olo A Rc-ta 1 Drugg &I 3 4. D spous o s Chem ats 
10 \\ a liLi.ii brauir Pi UVDUVS 
I b v No PI one 

t 3 o7 


Cram 

Mavlrdbuq 
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A NEW TONIC FOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGY 

EMEMGON 

Containing Glycerophosphates 
Iron and Strychnine with 
Vitamin B complex 

BANISHES FATIGUE 
TONES THE NERVES 
HELPS DIGESTION 
RESTORES HEALTH 



Obtainable from 
All Leading Chemists 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTT V BOMBAY 

Madras Agents 

N DASAl GOWNDER & Co 

4l» Bundeb Stbhet * 
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DD^DUDDHA SHA11ATA 

OR 

M4KENED INDIA 

Piabuddha Bhmala ib a high class English monthly started by Swarm 
ViveLananda in tho year 1800. Tho journal enters into tbo fifty-first >caf 
of its useful existence in 1940. It is dovoted to Univeroal Religion, Indian 
Culture, Education, Art, and other topics of international interest, and includes 
among its contributors many ominent writers both from India and abroad. Tho 
year for tbo journal begins from January. Tbo January, 191G number has been 
an illustrated one. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 4. Single Copy As. 7. 

For a complete list of our other publications please apply to : 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 4, Wellington Lane, 

CALCUTTA 


THE DEAF HEAR? 

The permanent Cure, No Relapse 

Doaf Too pie — Very easiest mothod to restore 
tbo accuracy of hearing power quite marvellously. 
No matter if there la aay derangement esta- 
blished in the apparatus. GUARANTEED and 
Recognised " EM1.RALD PILLS AND RAPID 
AURALDROP " (Rcgd ) (Combined treatment) 
Rs 27-13 0. Pull courso. Trial course Ra. 7 5 0. 

, LEUCODERMA s 

Tho only lnvcntiqn upto dato recognised Bud 
praised from coast to coast for unique euro of 
W bite Patches only by internal use Histologically I 
Demonstrated and UNANIMOUSLY admitted. 
••LEUCODERMINE” (Regd } Rs. 25-13 0 per 
bottle. Perfect Cure is guaranteed. No 
matter if congenital or self acquired 

ASTHMA CURE 

You surely expect for radical cure. You tried 
so many 5 but thoy were relieving agents. I shall 
1 euro you permanently. No rolapso guarantood. 

| Any cliromo nnturo or tj po of asthma and broa- • 
chitis, coho pain, piles and Ustula are also curod 
successfully. 

CATARACT (without knife) 

No matter ripe or unripe. No matter however 
old tho patient. Curo guaranteed. No sick hod 
or hospitaheation. Particulars I ree Give full 
particulars aod history to Dr. B1IERMAN, roa. 
(U 3 A.). Uahahhonga (Fandpur), lien gal, India. 


Vacuum Massage Treatment 

For Nervous Debility and Nervous Exhaustion 
A Latest Scientific Invention 

This treatment is tho latost invention of 
tho modern Scientists of tho Wcqt, w ho 
have played wonders by introducing ^ 
unimaginable Apparatus 

VITO. Tho best liniment to spood up 
the treatment. (Preparation of ancient 
INDIA) Rs. 3 4 Bottle 

ACTUM PILLS. Best internal Horbal 
Remedy to ho usod along with tho above 
treatment. Rs. 2*10. BEST QUALITY 
APPARATUS Rs. 12-8 and with. VITO AND 
ACTUM PILLS. Rs. I7-4. 

HEALTH & Go., 

OPP. MAJESTIC (1st FLOOR) CINEMA, 

, GlRdlUM, BOMBAY, 4. 


“The importance of the National Savings Movement has not 
diminished with the end o£ the War It is m the national interest 
that the pent up spending power should be conserved for pro 
ductive purposes and not unwisel> dis- 

/v$r >v 

\ sipated on consumption goods which are* 
\ not essential In the postwar develop- 
£ £ ment of India, the small man has a de- 

XM3» fcA finite contribution to make and he can 
^j!~! ^ £St SCrVC ^ ,mse ^ an ^ t ^ ie country by 
$ buying National Savings Certificates ” 





A,#-? ^ 


Silt HOIK P tlODY K B L 
Dutdor Tati Sods Ltd 
tx Member V ctroy a Execut ve Council 
Cburmso, Central Bank of Ind a Ltd 


FACTS AT A GLANCE 

1 You can buy National Savings 6 Eocashablc after 2 years (18 


Cer ihcates for Ks 5 10 50 
100 500 1000 or 5 000 

2 No one person can buy more than 


months for Rs» 5 certificates) 
but it pays you best to keep 
them for all the full period 


Its 5 000 They arc so good that 7 Small-Savers can buy Savings 


they arc rationed But two per- 
sons can buy Its 10 000 jointly 

3 The value increases by 50% m 
12 years Every Rupee invested 
becomes Rs 1/8 

4 The yield is 4 1% simple interest; 
at maturity 

5 No Income Tax is payable on 
interest earned 


Stamps for Re 1 As 1 8 or As 4 
When the value of stamps saved 
reaches Rs 5 they can be ex- 
changed for a Certificate. 

8 Both Certificates & Stamps are 
obtainable from Poat Offices, 
Authorised Agents appointed 
by Government, or Savings 
Bureaux 
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WHEN YOU CAN SET ONLY A LITTLE 






T IKB all the mills in India v/o aro limited to tho ii’anufacturo of 
L essential types of cloth only. aa required by tho Government Controls, 
but our present DRILLS TWILLS, COATINGS, SHIRTINGS, TOWELS, 
AND LONGCLOTH are of that same durible qurlity and good flnnh that 
baa always characterised Duckingham <L Carnatio Mills materials. 

Daring tho present world shortage of Textiles, all of us will have to 
maho do with limited cloth supplies foi months or oven years to come t 
To get the be t \aluo for money during this time of shorttgo, see to it 
that whenever po siblo you buy tho long lasting Buckingham & Carnatio 
Mills cloth distinguishable by these famous tr>de marks — 


WAR 


years 


In tho past 
we have supplied to 
Government over 
432,000,000 yards of 
doth This represents 
a production for 
war purposes of 41,000 
miles of doth per year — 
enough doth to go once 
every 


r vvv 

vl4, 




PEACE 

Our production today 
u over 6,000,000 yard* 
monthly, but railway 
d faculties prevent free 
d stnbution to some 
distant centres 
Shortage of chemicals and dyestuffs prevents 
the manufacture of many pre war favourites, 
and eUo of a wide range of colours We 
hope this is temporary 


In the meantime ' our huge output of 
essentia! doth gives you durable qual ty in 
good utility materials 


round the world 
7 to 3 months 1 

Tho Buckingham & Carnatic Mil’s in 1900 
were the original p oneerc of Khakr doth in 
Ind a, and always shoulder a heavy task in 
time oF war 

loij t rjoro pruo cunlrol ua< Uroluccd 
hi Ooitmenf, u.e it] » or tou 

Oi tKih.ral *UU rii am hi far lie 
tesr value for none j at unitrolhd j rws 

THE BUCKINGHAM 8: CARNATIC 
MILLS COMPAY LIMITED 

MADRAS 

Managua Agcu<>= KISSS A C«. (M U .Ir»s) S-TS#. 


( C0HT * CL « AlA^sl, G 0l cnm fllt Connell 

of tU JulMbvnortcf ctmrnt continue for the tone 

%Sm iavs i: 

THE CEMENT MARKETING CO. OF IND A.LTD 
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BRSLL1AI1T BOOKS for all BOOK LOVERS 


THOUGHTS OF SHAKESPEARE 

Edited by N. B SEN 
loreuotd by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
This work contains over 3 000 beautiful 
Quotations from the complete works of 
„ Shakespeare and is Classified under 2-10 
f subjects of popular interest It is highly 
useful for Authors, Journalists Judges 
Lawyers, Teachers and Students It is 
the best selection of Shakespeare that ; 
I have seen ’ — Says Sir T B Sapru 

Pages 41 8 C Cloth Bound) Rs. 6/4 


PUNJAB'S EMINENT HINDUS 

Edited b / N B. SEN 
roteuoul by Sir Tcj Bahadur S3pru 
This book contain* 20 Biographical and 
Character sketches of great Punjabis 
like L Lajpat R-ii Swami Ram Ttratli, 
Swarm Shraddhanand Mahatma Hans 
Raj, Sir Ganga Ram Sir Shadi Lai, 
Sir Tck Chand ‘•ir Goktll Chand, 
Sir Chottu Ram Raja Narendra Nath, 
L Hardyil Sir Mannhar Lai etc etc 

Pages 536 ( Illustrated ) .Rs. 6/4 


TRANSFORMATION of SIKHISM 


MESSAGE OF THE VEDAS 


bj 


by 


Sir GOKUL CHAND NARANG 


Sir GOKUL CHAND NARANG 


This is the most interesting inspiring 
and authoritative History ol the Sikhs 
from the times of Guru Nanak to the 
present day It has been a recommend 
ed text book for Calcutta and Punjab 
Universities and the learned author 
was given the degree of Ph D for 
this scholarly and masterly work 


The learned author has done a great 
service to the Hindu Community by 
collecting the best" thoughts from all 
the four Vedas and Classified them 
under suitable subjects The Text is in 
Sanskrit with trmslation in English 
No Hindu should be without this book, 
which will inspire & instruct him in life 


Pages 400 ( UlustratedJ Rs. 6/4 Pages 300 (Cloth BoundJ Rs, 6/4 


Available from Booksellers All Over India or Direct from 

PUBLISHERS, 

post"box 47 ; 


NEW BOOK SOCIETY, £UBLJSHl - RS ' 


Some of our Foithcommg Publications footthy of a place m yout Libiaiy 

Thoughts of Napoleon 3-12 Punjab’s Eminent Muslims 6-4 

Thoughts of Bacon 3-12 Punjab’s Eminent Sikhs 6-4 

Kindi j boo / your ordei tn advance with the Publishers to cnsyic yom copy, Post F )c , 
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Mankind A Single Family 

(With A.Scheme tor World-Fraternity.) 

Bt 

MOOLVI Mo ALI NEW AZ, u a 
O nly a Sovereign World Government of 
, Mankind, by Mankind and for Monkmi can 
save Humanity from the devastation of any 
brutal War m the days to coma and ensbre 
peace and harmony in human society 
irrespective of caste, colour aod creed In 
1 tins booh tho author has set forth a plan 
for tho establishment of such a Government 
through on International ’Parliament com 
posed of the Chamber of Mankind and the 
Chamber of Iratermties 

Price Re. 1 8 0 Postage extra 

To be had oj — 

A. B. Md. M. MANNAN, 

50, Hajoo Rahim Box. Lane Dacca Bengal 
India 


LATEST ARRIVALS 


Outline of Moaey by GoofTrey Crowlher 1 1 
World Finance 1938 39 by Paul I m/ig 11 
Soviet Communlitn A Now Civilization -8 

Bolshevism and Ihe West by Bertrand 
llussell 1 

On Education by ditto , u 

God and Evil by C E M Joad 8 

Introduction to Modern Philosophy by ditto J 
Value Price and Profit by Karl Marx 1 

Revolution and Counter Revolution by ditto J 
Glimpse* of V> orld History by JawaharJal 
Eeliru 7 

Discovery of India by ditto 11 

Prison Days by Mr* Viyav Lukshnn Pandit 1 
Modern Man i ■» Search of a Soul by Jung 1 1 
Secret Path by Paul Brunton 7 

Religion and the Science* of Life by IVm 
MtDougall 8 

My Early Lift, by Winston Churclul! J 

The Aftermath by ditto 14 

Onward* to Victory by lit to 11 

Live* of Fair and Gallant Ladies by 
Seigneur Biuntomo oO 


Cl 0 
0 0 
0 o 
12 0 


Postage, lie, Ljlra til alt Case » 

Messrs. BOOKS OF THE WORLD, 
BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS 

Cecil Hotel Building, College Street, Calcutta. 

Head Ojjlce —21 Old Court House Street, CALCUTTA 


A BANNED BOOK HOW RELEASED. . . 

SUBJECT INDIA 

H. N. BRAILSFORD 

Trom tho pen of H N Brailsford 
tho author b£ Rebel Iudia now comes 
tho story of a nation in bondage 
A brilliant review of tho Indian 
Political ptoblem by a well known 
Ilnglish Journalist of International 
fame 

Best study on Indian Political 
problem' says tho Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
bociat Sciences. 

Price Rs. 4-8 Pages 260 ^ 
Postage S as. 

YORA k Co., Publishers, Ltd., 

3, Round Building, BOMBAY 2. 


MM C0NTROL 

Hygienic and Sanitary goods for 


Ladies and Gents. 


GLNT3 

Each 

Per Doz 

i reach Paragon 

As 4 

tt- 2 12 

11 W Sheath 

As b 

Rs. 4 8 

Silk Paragon 

As 8 

Rs 5 8 

Silk L Paragou 

Re 1 

Rs 11 8 

American L Si eath 

Us 1 8 

Rs 17 3 

American Tips 

As 8 

Rs 5 8 

LADILS 


LACK 

Rubber Cli9ck Pesa 

T Its 

r „ lRt i*y 

*' Breoto lablota 

I ' Ne nolle Jelly 

1 Lnema Syringe " 
Douching &, Rectal 

Rs 
Rs I H 
Rs 1 14 
Very land for 
Rs 5 1 

I 8 2nd qty 
per Tub© 1 

per Jar 
loth Vogiaa! 

1 nob, I 


i. Rectal Rs 5 8 1 acb, S “ 

HEALTH & Co. (nn 

OPP MAJESTIC CINEMA, 
G1RGAUM, BOMBAY, 4 



HIE INDIAN UUVIIAV 


THE VJORLD TEACHERS 


I lie ami Teachings of Sri Rama 

"j M 11 ‘,1'11-nKUMAHAN. 

Life ami Teachings of Sri Krishna 

Uv M, It SAMPAi KUMABAS, u a. 

Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ | 

By 8 K QLOKOU. a»,o 

Life and Teachings of Zoroaster j 

By Eiior A 1L H AD1A. a a- 

Life and Teachings of Buddha 

B\ devamitta dhaumapala 

l He and Teachings of Muhammad 

BY AHMAD SHAITA YAKUB H \3 AN I 

Life and Teachings of Sri Sankara 

BY S S. SURYANARAYANA S\bTRl. u a 

rnca Ra. 1 (One) each 

Modern Ttnuw The booklets are well written | 

aQ d each gives within a small compass a moss 


MTESMVS HATIOHAL CLASSICS 

tm.vUUm by Mr 8 V uikutaramamui 
1 oruwonl by Mr K. Bulasubtaliiniiiiwi Mjnr. 
U|*A)v hyanam\la . 

(A Garland of Storim) SilcclM from * W l 
and tho VuriuiM. Teii in bumknt U« 

Translated by Ir V N aruj nmui, m ji . u U « **" 
a 1 on. word by Dr bir C.V Ltama»wuim Aijor , 
THE UPLMSHADb 

S« lections from the 103 Upom,ha.l« Text 10 
Sanskrit Dovauagari aDd U>gluJ» translation by 
Dr T M P Mahttdovan, M a , ph u With* 
Foreword by Prof M HtnjanBa. tt a 
I PR WCHS. PR VISES AND PSALMS * 


of valuable information 

rsr-lf you have not already aeon the "Indian I 
Review , edited by Mr G A Natosan, the beat, tho 
cheapest and “ tho mo3t up to da to Indian 
Periodical ", send your namo and address 'villi 
4 anna postage stomp for a froo specimen copy 
Annual Subs riplion to tho 1 Rev lew ” Indian 
Its 5 Tlivo), Foreign 12oh , 3 dollars USA 

Subscription can commcnco from any month 


(Text in Dovanugiiri) Inundated into FueM* 
by Dr V Uugbav an, M a rhu With n !>' „.i 
word by Mahatma Jsaillii / 

TBCR\M\\\NA . m . vf 

Condensed m Valmihn own words by Ft * 
Srimvasachan rranelated into English by 
P V & Sostn uk (Oxon ), ma With Forewor^ 
by lit Hon Dr V S Srinivasa Saatn, r o , o u. 

THE MAIIVBHVRVTA . 

Condensed in sago Vy (tea's own word* 

I’aniht A M hnmv nsachori Trao*l*t«a ,Dl 
English by Dr V ltoghavnn. MJt , rht) M' tn 
a Foreword by Dr Sir S. Radhakiishnan- 
TnE SRIMAD liU AG A VAT A . 

Condensed in sago Vyasa’s own words by 

Pandit A M Srinivasaclian Translated 
English by Dr V Rnghavan, m.a , rh d 
a I o reword by Sir F S Siv aswmny A»J or. 

, Pr«e Rs. 2 (Two) each 

Foreign 4sh 1 each Postage Sd each 


The Indian renew is tho bool, cheapest ond 
tho most up to dato montlily periodical edited by 
Mr G A Nab san, Madras, and published *t 
Rs. 5 per annum, Send \our tinino and address 
with 4 as postage stamps for n free spocuncn copy. 


a A NATDSAN A CO , PUBLISHERS, MADRAS | G, A. NATES AN A CO , PUBLISHERS MADRAS. 


IF FAILS I 

LAKSUMI KAVACHA It givos sound health, immense wealth, vast learning son, high fame, good • 
friends, respect o\ orywhoro, succccr in lottery, race, examinations, trade, business, recovery from fatal 
diseases It has miraculous power in bringing all land a of luck and prosperity Price R* 4-9 
Specially prepared giving immediate effects, Rs 22*12 

MOHIM KAVVCHA Lnablcs arch foes to become frionds ond friends morn friendly R» 118. 
Special R» 34*2 - J 

lr . OPl’UtON* lift V D lAcon, Electrical Storekeeper, Power llouso, Achampot, Hyderabad 
Lv* « t L- > 7 ° np , Lakebral Iiav , ac '? 1 b ° u « bt from you, within ti months it worked wonder of 
won lore, it raised me in wealth like rocket 

Fimgn irfer. w»H U bopluj «..* full odioncr Dcta.lal Catalourur tree. 

DA1BABAL ASHRAM, (I), Hatkliola, Calcutta. 



.natesan ? s publications 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
’ Pncs Rs 3 each 

Ram Mohun Ray Sir D E Wachs 

Dr P C Ray Lord Sinha 

Sir W Wedderburn 


NATIONAL CLASSICS 
Price Rupee* Two each 

{Note change in Price) 

Valmiki Ramnyana Text in Devanagori and 
English Translation Foreword by tho lit Hon 
V 8 Srinivasa Sastri ro on 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 

Pnce Ra 3 each 

Indian Judge* Sketches of 21 famous Judges 
Indian Christians Sketches of famous Indian 
Christians > > 

Famous Parai* Biographical sketches of fourteen 
am neat Parsis 

Indian Scientists Sketches with an account of 
their Researches 

POLITICS 

Congress Presidential Addresses (1911 1934 ) 
Containing full text of Presidential Addresses 
Rs 4 

Mahatma Gandhi i The Man and his Mismon 
10th Edn Revised and brought up to date Rs 2 
Indiana Overseas By Dr LanLa Sundaram u a 
R s 1 8 " 

Indian National Evolution By A C 
Uazurndar. Rs 3 

The Governance of India By Babu Gov nda 
Das Rs 3 

ECONOMICS 

Essays on Indian Economics By Mahadcv 
Govmd Ranade 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems By 
V G Kale Rs 2 

INDIAN TALES 

Indian Tales of Fun Folly and Folklore Rs 2 
Tale* from the Sanskrit Dramatists Second 
and Revised Edit on Rs 2 
The Idiot a Wife By Dr Narosh Chunder Sen 
Gupta ui ul As S 

Sakuntala By Komala Satthianadhan As 0 
-Maitreyi By Pt Sitanatb Tattvabhushan As 4 
Sir S RADHAKRISHNAN S WORKS 
(Vote cl ange in Price) 

^ Freedom and Culture Re I 8 
The Heart of Hindustan Re 1 8 


1NDIAS SACRED SHRINES Sc CITIES 
This book g \es a \md account of Important 
C tica and Sucre l Shrine* in India together vith 
the history and legend connected with them 
It will be found ind spensablo not only to the 
pious pilgrim but to the fore gn tourist 
interested m art and architecture Gives cop oua 
descriptions of places and temple arclj^tecture 
With index and 86 illustrations Price Rs. 3 


The Mahabbarala Text in Devanogeri & English 
Translation Foreword by Dr Sir S Radhaknabnaa. 

The Snmad Bhagavata Text in Devanagan, 
and English Translation Foreword by Dr Sir 
P S Sivaawami Aiyar 

Upakhyanamala (A Garland of Stonoa ) Selected 
from thB Epics and the Puranas Text m Dova 
nagan Foreword by Dr Sir C P Ramaaw aim Aiyar 
The Upanlshsd* Selections from the 108 
Upanisliads Text ia Sanskrit Devanagan With 
a Foreword by Prof 31 Hiriyanna if a 

Prayers Praises and Paalms Text in Dnvana 
gari and English Translation Foreword by Mahatma 
Gandhi 

Sankaras Select Works Text in Devanagarl 
and English translation 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Bhagavad Gita or the Lords Song Text to 
Devaaogan and Engl sli Translation By Dr 
\naie Besant Pocket Edition As 6 
Aspects of the Vedanta By various writers 
6th Edition Re 1 

Hindu Ethics By Babu Govinda Das Rs 2 
Temples Churches and Mosque* By Yakub 
Hasan 68 illus Re 1 8 

The First Four Calif* By Ahmed Shad Ro 1 


WORLD TEACHERS 
Re One each 

(Ao/e clange in Price) 


Jesus Christ By Mr S K. George 
Sankaracharya HI* 1 Ife and Teachings By 
3 3 Surj anorayana Saatn 


Sri Krishna i Hi* Life 
Mr M R Bompotkumaran 


and Teachings 

2nd Edn 


By 


. y® * n< * Teaching* of Zoroaster By Prof 
A R Wadia 

Life and Teachings of Buddha By D Dharma 
pala 4th Edn 

Prophet Muhammad By Ahmed Shad and 
Yakub Hasan 


General 

Chaitanya to Vtvekananda laves of the saint* 
of Bengal Re 1 8 

Leaders of the Brahmo Sima] 7 Portrait* and 
Sketches Re 1 8 


Famous Battles In Indian History By T G 
Subrahmanjam ua,x.t Re 1 


^ M, 1 S Oop.1, 


. I KiraiFi ■ lung Lear 

Hamlet and OtheUo By Dr \Y illiam M Ur 


Macbeth, 
Ra.1 8 


G A. NATESAN & CO, PUBLISHERS a BOC *^'''^S ESPLANADE, MADRA-- 
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f'&DlTGD 


G.ta.nAT-&s-fl-n 


Boo&S That Hava Influenced Me 

13y Mr Dip Kumar Roy 

*' Co operative Development in India 

By Prof G L Sriastawi B 

The Film in Education 

* By Mr SI c M Jflokl ar Rasool 

The Future of Textiles in India 

By Mr R Rama Iyer 

Paramountcy in Indian States 

i t> By Mr Ronb r S ngl 

' Indian Influences in Chinese Art 

v By Mi pa W nl la Az z 

The Message of Swami Dayanand 

By Mr K Balaaubramarua Iyer 

* Indian Cricket in England 

* By Mr V R Lukahm Ratau 

Indian Affairs 

1 ^ By An Indian Jour al st 

Foreign Affairs 

By Chron cler 

Etc Etc Etc 



\((l 



) ? , Annual Subscription ,Rs 5 (Foreign 12sh ) 

i.'A. NATES AN% & Co., MADRlc 


Indian Judges 

w ^tr EW0RDB — — i Famous 

rn,?" “ >*“> '■«» of E„| 

» . “• of F CCT" udg " ■ Battles in Indian History 

famous Indian J u j 203 ®. W0B *> 000 B\ T O SUBR UIM V \\ AM. u A , ur 

eadTj 00 ? ^ th0 C<1 W * Ctkbn which Under this title the writer has 

*»*• was connected brought together vivid and detailed 

Contents —Sir T nt «. accounts of ten decisive engagements 

Nanabhai a ^uthuavraini Aivar that mado a difference m the fortunes 

,,, , andaa Dwarkanath of dynasties and peoples m this country 

Mahadev Cownd Ranade tte Each of the successive battles described 

Aiyar Sir V n L ’ r a ^“hramania f Q these pages marks a turning point 

'tabu s/ n ^ 4m I>engar Badrudd.n |n the history of India 

r ' „ Uru< ^ aa Banerjea Sir P r [ Contents 

Ja ’ Sarada Charan Mitra Sir s ^ Tho BaltI ° of Hydaspes. 

Ah Kashmath T t , * The Bottle of Venn. 

MaUmood c- . „ teiong Justice Tho Battle of Sripurambiyam 

Sir N« S Romesh CLander Milter Tho Battle of Vellur 

S« '■»» s “ The B.ltl. of B»r, 

Nair Sir AsulosS vr , C Sankoran . The Battlo of Lagliman 

swann Aivar T U **** ' Krishna i Tho Battle of Tarain. 

‘HfW Justice Shah Dm fi,. <sk j 1 Tha 1,1,61 Batt,a of PampaL 

Lai and Sir \bdur R* h , m 6 ^ 1 The BfttUa of 

D Ihe Battle of TahkoU 

r — _T ,ce *^ 3 Price Rnpee One 

esau &, Co Publishers Madras O L Kntcsan A. Co Publi-hera, Madras 


The Bhagavad Gita. The Lord’s Song 
Test id Devnnngnri and English TrnuslitiOD 
By Du Annie Bfswt 
Price Annas. Six 

INDIAN TALES mahatma qandhi 

THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 


FtJ N, FOLLY and FOLKLORE 

A COLLECTION or TUB 
TAIPS OF TENNALI UASfVN 
TALLS OF MARI AD \ JtVUAN 
TVLEi> Ol BAJA BIRB VL 

komati wit \nd wisdom 

THE SON IN L VW VBROAD 
NEW INDIAN TVEES 
TALES 01 RAN A AND U PAJI 
tOLKEOUE OKTUETELEGU8 

Price Rs. Two. 

S V Val «* a< * « Co Publibera O 1 Madras 


In this tho tenth edition, an attempt is 
mado to bring tho story of Maliotimf 
Gandhi s hfo up to late it « n clear and * 
9uacmct narrative of | l9 remarkable career 
in SouUi Africa and India. .Deluding a 
8 etch of tho Non Co operation movement, 
us istonc trial and imprisonment, together 
wiUi a full account of hu great march io 
..It pm or Sur.t h,. in, «d 
«» R-«»d Tablo Confen'tte. 
*™« .'twmnl do t„ to hu 

«™>t ood detent, on , n tho Kh „ 

•dace, loooa, hla corn epon lence with Lord 
R»'«eow »j to 

Leaden. loman 1 f or hi, release in i 94 3 

Price Rupees Two. 
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j- BINNY & Co. (MADRAS) Ltd., 

‘ ‘ ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 

• M-AM-AS 


J. & E. HALL 
{REFRIGERATION 

• COVERS 
ALL COOUNG 
PROBLEMS 


Manufacturer of— Tanks StoRings Gantries, Trusses. Clmnneja and all Tjpes 
o( Light Stcol Structures 

v Founders of— Iron (up to thre > tons) Brass (op to ten Cwt ) ^ 

Aucuts Jot and StocAnta of 

.UNO LIS II ELECTRIC CO LTD Electric Motors, Transformers, Switch Genra Etc. 
SIEMENS EROS d. CO LTD tosnlated Ciblcs Telcphono Apparatus Etc. ^ 
KERS0N8 MANUFACTURING CO, LTD. Electrical Accessories. 

CROSSLEY BROS . LTD Oil and Gas Engines from COUP. Upwards. 

JENSON A, NICHOLSON (India) LTD Paints, Enamels. Varnishes. Distompcra Etc 
UOURLPQRG CO , LTD Genuine and Reduced Linseed Oils. 

9 K. F. BALD BEARING CO LTD Ball and Roller Bearings 

INDIA RUBBER OUTTA PERCD V A TEL WORKS CO , LTD Mechanical and 
Electrical Rubber Good*. Lbouite, Rubber nnd Canvos Belting. 

SAMUEL OSBORN (India) LTD High Speed Steels and Small Tools. 

MULCOTT BELTING CO, LTD Mnltiplar” Hair and * Nuflux" Patent Belting. 
FULSOMLTR ENO CO, LTD Centrifugal Pomps of various tjpes 
BRUTUWAlTB A. CO, (India) LTD Pressed Steel Tanks 
JEWELL FILTER CO LTD Water PanQcation Plant. 

GANGES RQrE CO , LTD. Itopce. Cords, Line a and Twines. 

NELLIMARLk AND CEUTTAYALSA JUTE MILLS Hessian. Jute Twinn and 
Juto Canvas 

THE MEF.H VNIEE METAL CORPORATION Special caslmR Process— worked under 
patent— replying steel for all purposes— withstands severe service stresses. 

TUG INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION CO . LTD Boilers, Stokers, Pump Impellers, 

' Pulverisers Etc — 


FARRAR 

BOILERS 

FROM 5 H.P , 
SIMPLE AND 
INEXPENSIVE 
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of all descriptions: 

SINGLE YARNS DOUBLE YARNS GONE YARNS 
Spindles CHEESE YARNS CORD YARNS 

up to 80s 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

By 

MADURA MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
MADURA, TUTICORIN & AMBASAMUDRAM 

have always been at the Service 
* of the Nation. 

t2ie highest test / ” 

i •S 00 * 000 of strength and reliability J Counts up 

Spindles | their Yarns have proved the Best to 80s 
* 1 by their outstanding quality. ~ . ... 

List of Suppliers of MADURA MILLS YARNS 
in your District will he supplied on request. 

Specialities : 

SINGLE YARNS DOUBLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 




THE INDIAN REVIEW 


THOMAS & CO. (IN 

(iNCORTORATtO IN BMXISU INDI4) 

(Liability of Momberu is Limited) 
Regtsteted Office. MADRAS 


LTD. 


ALLEPPEY 

'PHONE 15 


BRANCHES: 

COCHIN: CALICUT COIMBATORE 

Phone 183 Phone 108 Phone 153 

TELEGRAMS for all offices ‘ AV1THOM' 


SALES DEPOTS: 


MADURA. BANGALORE: 

Capital Authorised 
Issued & Paid-up . 


TtNNEVELLY 
Rs. 5,00,000 
Rs. 3,00,000 


At AN AGING AGENTS: 

TJ2B SHEVEROY ESTATES LTD, 7/74, Satjamangalam Road. Coimbaloro 
THE NEELAMALAI TEA A COFFEE ESTATES, LTD , do. 

RADIO A ELECTRICALS, LTD, Madras. 

Messrs. AYURVEDIC COMPOUND TINCTURES,' LTD ; Atleppey 

Pioneers in tbo manufacturo of Ayurvedic Tinctures on Allopathic lines 

(iNCOBlOttATED IN TRAVANCOllt) 


SECRETARIES: 

TEE RALPBTTA ESTATE, LTD.l 
THE FRINGFORD ESTATES, LTD.) 


Offices at Calicut 


CHIEF AGENTS FOR MADRAS PROVINCE: 

THE PRITUVI INSURANCE CO , LTD.. Madras. 

Exporters^ Importers, Shipping And Forwarding Agents. 

DEALERS IN: 

TEA, TEA EXPORT RIGHTS, RUBBER, PEPPER, CARDAMOMS. 
CASHEW HERN ELS, TIMBER A ALL OTHER MALABAR PRODUCE. 
ESTATE REQUISITES, CHEMICALS. MACHINERY, 

PUMPS, MOTORS, ELECTRICAL GOODS. EAUDWARlT E'c. 
ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


? 


GOVT. SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE Co , LfD. 

Once again the “ORIENTAL” leada and others follow 
Tbo Oriental was tlio first Lifo Office to deal geooroisly with 
Poio&odors m Malaya and Burma by offering to revivo 
their Pol cie 3 which bad lapsed due to the Japanese occupation 
WITHOUT REQUIRING PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON ARREAR PREMIUMS # 
OR PRODUCTION OF EVIDENCE OF GOOD HEALTH 




TILER iLITY IS THE SECRET 01 
OUR EVLR GROWING POPUT IR1TY 


'"I94S New Business Nearly Rs 25,38,00,000 

Funds ° ver Rs 40,00,00,000 

WE II WE ATTRACTIVE SCHEMES. TO MEET 
EVERY ONE Or YOUR LIFE ASSURANCE NEEDS 
Ileal Oj) cc -ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, FORT, BOMBAY. 
Ihaich Oil cc — 

“ORIENTAL BUILDINGS”, 

Armenian Street, Q. 1, MADRAS 


SARASWAT Y PUBLICATIONS 


a in it lu ism i v»v in d inn t 

lly H C Sen au t l» Ihu 5 

In tins well gotui volu o Irof Dr So Otipti 
rovlow. 11 « work* of U ngiil - rmI st bet 
writer t out o Irnlrul ly Sue net eu n oar e- or oil 
U » iui porta it »tor oj a 1 novels U o u 

book all tl o n ore wolco no to r ad rj > ut o 
not r ml ll o ong nol* f II Lb h 
2 lib SQ\I1 T 1 AS1 LU Vr Inti caa Rl 3 8 
Tl o rornant o it ry of tho i r of antral 

\* on utates u lor Soviet t. Jan e 
ll Pal o DuttWrtW — Tl * IkmL. »i ear* to 
OO of a -very* great v luo ad I 1®1* t l o* 
a very w la c mulatto v^ 

fVO/t\S 1 N HI ll ml l\Dll Dr H c 
MuUorjl rh» Re l 4 

\\ h torn* % * b iJn U Itid a et ul cd foot vn 


C Mi II If— A { W t in J \ I ,, , , 

toi plate and obr 1 od I t ou publ v l rot 
1 1 0 t rut t * t I o llrtJ t p™ I) apccal 
arnkO.'tae b v ll tho \i rcav j u I i »ra It 
ilululi I o noted tl »t tho tl r l Did 1 It * 

are merely Irntwl ittoon uf \ ol I n . t 3 | art* 
\ou I Rj U ol «d wo v tho Pro * * 

\tt II RitZ.NL. UL R* IS " 1 boout 
by l jr*t week of July 
IU«7I OLD C 11 IT li-Xinrx 
\n *bt Ur at of tho rat xol loo <*Io » 
» novel plan ret* ui * tho nt ro text port on of 


ll o or g oat Tl o bulk 1 ns beou roducod by 
om tt ng so uo t mo vorn Hustrat oos Abr dgeinont 
of 2ud and 3rd Volu nos uro not dobs bio duo to 
tl o i atnre of tl o text 

Full Cloth *Vi 6 8 Mill Hound Rs S 
l U\I> IMl \T IL rilOBLl MS Ol MARXISM 
l leUUanov Ld td by D Ityaranov Rs 3 
\ cord ng to Lon i tliero is w greater oxponout 
of Marx un than llcklonov in tl o internal onal 
1 leraturo 1 ull Clotl 

MUJ\( Till lllOfUTION N Lon o Re I 
\ » o l rablo collect on of Len n * vn (uibb an 1 
spot c Lo* on ltovolut on Indtspensablo to pol Ucal 
I tinkers and workers bt f Hoard 

ris/s ot Tin non- nil IT i\ oun 

11UOLOT10\ \ Lenin is 12 

rbi * tho lamom \pr I Tl eses of Lonjn 

ESaSl “ rui 

' 1 N TUI nttss 

oi r ncniT u i 

l(j nctly Fn c 


} r " , ' K , iWder 
1 ow Coll pO of Arts 

iw ati i \ i\ru i \< i i 

1 11 Ll ATLJ L lrof I It & , 

Calcutta Ln verity Second 
n! ir e ed nd i i 

1 Am! f yi\ % 1 D d V S 7liL * OF CAPT 
Or f,iruil French into l„ 


UL\Q in 
t v It s 
! * e l and 
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M. 8t S. M. RAILWAY 

PARCELS AND GOODS COLLECTION AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


*Tor tho convenience of the public a collection and forwarding scrv co w* 
bo introduced by tho M & S M Railwaj from 1 6 191G 

This semce will be operated from tho existing Town Booking Offices 
Esplanade Mount Riad and Tnplicano which will servo Zones as indicated below 
ZONE A ZONE B SLRVLD BY 


ZONE A 
Raj apuram So' 

b ugarathottam Pe< 

banjeevarajnniot Tn 

Ivorukkupet Pa 

Harbour I c 

Muthiaipet V j 


Sow-carpet 
L’cnldunayaLiiui ot 
Trevelyan Basin 
Park Town 
I dapalaj am 
Vjai>arpadi 


lvaclialeos varar lvo 1 Choolai 


Atninaukoil 
kothwal Baz ui 
SswaWclb 


Rosa pot 
Purasawalkam 
\ oj orv 


Napier lark Fgo o 

Chintadr pet T1 o U sa 1 1 gl 

Romaic t> \artinj el P i lupakl a u 
M unt Road 

Tbiruv atcesw arai i ct Tr 1 1 ca o 
Chipauk Mirsal ib| et 

Zain Bazaar 1 ojapouuh 


ZONE B 
Washermen} et 
Porombur 
Rilpauk 
Cbetput 


Nungambakkam 
Tej nan pot 
Thjogarajanot.ar 


Lsplauado 
Booking Olliio 
( Phone No 2d 2) 


Mount Road 
Booking Oifico 
( Phono >o 2ou3) 


Triplicate 

Booking Office. 


Zotn Bazaar 1 oyapouah 1 ( Phono No 3Ql»9) 

Consignors who require goods or parcels to bo collected and forwarded 
should telephone or otberwiso communicate with tho appropriate -Town Booking 
0 lllcc a giving tho following iirticulus — 

1 The nvmo of tho consignor 

2 The deacrii turn ot goods or parcels 

B Tbo pi io at which tho goods or purccla aro to he collected and 

1 Destination of goods and parcels 

Messrs Sri Rama Yilis ber\ co Ltd tuo M &> 8 M Rnl« ly Contractors 
will then arrange to col ect tho goods or parcels within l hours gutnliog a 
temporary receipt and irrango to deliver tho rulvay receipt to consignors tho 
sxmo dnj Forwarding notes and Risk Notes must bo tendered at tlio time goods 
or t arcd3 are collected 

Tho inclusive charge for this service will bo 
Zono A* As (» per consignment i tr mound or part thereof 

7ouo B’ As b 

Tho folio ving aro ticlnded from Una seivieo 

I xceptcd articles Offensive Goodi 

Goods in hull Livestock 

DiU(,erou3 and Lvplosivo goods Motor cars and carriages 

Tho existing facilities for booking goods and parcels from tho Town Booking 
GLUces will coulinue 

Restrictions in booling notified from timo to limo will apply Goods or 

( parcels offered by consumers will bo collected only on those diys and under tho 
same conditions booking is accepted at Mvdras Central or at Silt Cotauis 


Tea Girl, 

FINEST INDIAN DUST TEA 

LTK 84 G 




TEE INDIAN RDVIFW 
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? ? Ken the war started, lea, like patriotic men 
and women, dressed for battle Tea fought on \ \T 

every front It followed ihe Army, Navy anil the *£ ?-- lyT^, *pv 

Air Force wherever they went Tea was on front ^ /r~j \ *\ 

line duty, nursing the sich, comforting the wound " I I 1 'f !j 11 

cd, consoling the homes ich and cneouraginj 

£>^ ^ the down hearted Tea rushed to the help of factory 

_ workers and Civil Defence personnel ill their fight 
against f iligue and horedom Tea brought the 
r iHllip. message of t ood cheer to tired fighting men in the 

i '(% ] Jt jlj. burning desert md steaming jungle, in the frozen 

’ Arctic waters, ns well as blazing tropical plants. 

The "Cheering Cup" was in the forefront again iy „ ^ , 

when we celebrated the Victory-in Europe To // 

mark the end of • grim and destructive global w B r \ 

another Victory celebration soon followed This u AV-y 

unfaduiv beverage was there as well to heighten 
the gaiety of the occasion *tU 

d^y^V) While tea is still m uniform, it is preparing steadily 

^ 0t *^ ,e < l ulet nn< l unhurried days of peace when the 
|^s l ufi\T rhythm of life will once ngim return to normal 

r 3 Tea then will Lc restored to its natural grace as an 

’ X indispensable article of dmlv use. You. too. must 


While tea is still ut uniform, it is preparing steadily 
for the <fuiet and unhurried days of peace when the 
rhythm of life will once agiiu return to normal 
Tea then will Lc restored to its natural grace as an 
indispensable article of daily use. You, too, niust 
prepare for that day, and enjoy tea in peace. 
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i MONTHLY PERIODICAL DEVOTED TO THE O1SCUSSI0H OF ELL TOPICS OF IHTEHESF 
, Edited By Mr. G. A. NATESAN , 


Vo). 47.] JULY 1946 ( No. 7. 

Hbooks thaT^avFTnfluenced me” 

Bv Mr DILIP KUMAR ROY 


OOKS,’ he said ‘ Books One 
reads so many and sees so ft-w 
people and so liUle of the world Great 
thick books about the universe and the 
mind and ethics You have no idea how 
many there are I must have read twenty 
or thirty tons of them n) the last live 
years. Weighted with that one is 

pushed out into the world * 

I agree and disagree Only the reason 
for disagreement would here be relevant 
Those who have made love to the world 
at one remove througn hooks have much 
to gain when they turn subsequently to 
the direct courtship For then when they 
contact it they often know it better so 
much so that even falling headlong in 
love, in real life, becomes more convincing 
than in the antecedent world of imagination 
You know the'woild of fact better for 
having known it less Jpeifectly through 
hooks before At any rate that was ray 
reaction to the " people 1 and the world 
when I was*pushed out into it, in Europe, 
in 1922, at two and twenty 

I saw m fancy then the savages, our 
ancestors who had never imagined the 
wisdom their descendents would acquire 
through book lore 

But does that prove that we aie really 
wiser than they ? Or is there something 
after all in the wisdom that books give, 
a wisdom which overawed Job, the rebel, 
who, even while blaspheming, said ** Oh 
that ray words were now pnnted in 

a book l f 

* *Cromo \cllow a novel tte hjr VI lous Iluxloy 

t *Tl»o ItooV. of Jol> * Cu inter 1 Tho Oil 
r&tammt 


Whatever the verdict of wre men on 
this moot question, it cannot be gainsaid 
that it was books which first gave the 
uttered word a new sigmiicance Fancy 
a gramophone record or a talkie film of 
to day being suddenly sprung upon ou« 
grandchildren a century hence Won't 
they smile at their foolish ancestors > But 
a poem of Srt Aurohmdo or the sayings 
of Sri Ramknshna they will continue to 
study with an equal or probably a 
greater ravishment than ours 

And why? Obviously because somehow 
life often wins to i new significance 
through books in a Way no other human 
mechanism, can Of course there are 
books and books as there are poets 
and poets And h story testifies that 
whenever a real book is produced it takes 
on a new kind of accent which gives to 
perishable words a strange posthumous 
longevity We have no clue to the secret 
of this miracle We only feel we know 
the art when we see it or shall we say 
the fire which makes pallid words break 
to iridescence Not for nothing did 
Johnson say of Goldsmith that * no man 
was more foolish when he had not a pen 
m his hand or more wise when he had ' * 
Few book lovers will demur at this 
For most bibliophiles must have felt 
that recorded words can, on occasion, burn 
their dusks with almost a power of flame. 
That is why it is so difficult to assess the 
influence hooks wield on a man who 
thirsts for new heights of glory or gropes 
for strange avenues to joy Difficult 

* Hoawrll’a “ Ufo of Johnst n~ ' " 
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because books talk in a tongue not quite 
human, with a resonance that sounds 
sometimes too ethereal to be * human 
nature’s daily food ’ So when my friend 
Srt Nat^san had first requested me to write 
for him an essay on the books that have 
influenced me I hesitated as it was a 
title where autobiography Would have to 
t«ke a hand if it was to be vivid and 
readable at all But he insisted and I had 
to yield What persuaded me was this 
reminder that I have gamed much in my 
life by others’ glowing account of bo< ks 
Dii I not « read * P atari h* Lives * 

btcause Rutland was in e stasies ab ut it t 
A E’s poem because Su Aurobiudo had 
gi/en them very high praise Sri Aurobindo’s 
‘ Essays on the Gita because Knshnaprem 
(alias Ronald Ni\ in) panegyrised it — there 
are so many instances too numerous to 
mention The moral ego centric though 
we are, we can profit by comparing notes 
about influences that have militated against 
our native ignorance and egotism and one 
of the most potent of these is certainly 
the voice of books So I decided to 
comply resigned to this sad prescience 
that I should never lay my finger on 
what precisely seeped into me through the 
hooks that have helped me incalculably in 
my life’s quest after the Elusive 

The book which exercised the most 
powerful inlluence on my eaily life and 
has remained to this day a thing of abiding 
inspiration might surprise a good many 
muderns For it is certainly not “ Das 
Capital ' of Kail Marx or the ivoiks of 
Limn tit the downright statements about 
the nature -tad aim of hie by the Parnassians n f 
to day, the men of science and fathers of 
the atomic bomb What first swept me 
oft my feet , was simply the record of some 
homely talks of a man who had never 
read a book It is entitled, in Bengali, 
' Ramknshna Kathamnta ’ * This may 

* Translate 1 into 1 owlish uniltr tho til la " tho 
Gospel of bri Hamkrishna ’ by Siuuny Nikhilanauda, 
milt a foreword by Uloua Huxley Of course 
it cannot possibly retain i'jo pristine simplicity 
and attnnspt cro of the original, yet tho translation 
lias loon acclaimed by thousands m the l\ est, 
(in 1 rightly , as a real Gospel of wisdom aod strength 


perhaps sound like a paradox, to pre a 
my lialleluja to books with a per^onaU'J 
who can hardly be regarded as a 1 r * 
But it isn’t a paradox really. I’ or * U PP 
Sn Mahendra (the -Boswell of Sri Ramknshna) 
had never kept a meticulous record 0 1 

Master’s talks, what a loss « would *' 
been to the great big world, no twit hs an 
ing its latest prophets who say 1 
religion is the opium of mind 1 »u 
opium of Sn Ramknshna was divine, 
the likes of us at all events And it 15 
curious that in the Gc spel this identic* 
analogy is dangled in the veiy hi- 
volume Sn Mahendra repairs to Daks » 
neswar again to see this God intoxicate 
Nondescript who laughs out on seeing 
him and says to Vivckananda and otle ,s 
who were drinking in his nectaries 
words Look you 1 Somebody »» d 
once administered a dose of opium to 
peacock at 4 pm Next day, there th 
peacock materialised precisely at few 
(Laughter) . 

I have dwelt on this at some *€£2 
because it is the best rejoinder to 
robust moderns who ate keen on travelling 
by the last bus (to quote a simile o 

Aldous Huxley) and the bus 1° 
happens to be that of mass mur 

supplied plentifully with drinks of 
distilled by scientific humanity Foilunatey 
for humanity, Sn Raroknshna, the m° s 
ubiquitous force for spirituality in our ago 
never knew nor caied that there 

such a thing as science and wheneve 
Doctor ’“'Mahendra Sarcar went ,nt ® 

ecstasies over the achievements of scienc 
he only srnded as a wise father e J. 
to a child entranced with a walking do 
or a capenng monkey Sn Ramkiivh''* 
his life time ptevented lens of thousac 
from becoming converts to aggr £S5 j v * 

Christianity and cultured Nihilism , b ut 11 
great personality achieved an even C reate 
posthumous ' force through the i« st,u 
mentality of this brightest biogiaphy ever 
penned by man Some eminent £ r,l,c “ 
have given Boswell s Life of Johnson 
summit title, but then they never t e,wJ 
the Gospel of Srt Ramknshna I do n0 ' 
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deny the greatness of Boswell as a 
biographer and certainly he has written a 
biography for all times which few men 
wilt have found unprofitaole But to 
compare his memoirs to those of Sri 
Mahendra is to compare a painted cascade 
to the Niagara 

The book tjiat gppppd me next was 
Nivedtta’s *' My Master as I saw him 
(which Subhash could not refer to without 
a catch in Ins voice) I was moved no 
less though I could not agree that it was 
a rival to '* Kathamrita ” For though 
Nivedita was without doubt a personality 
of a strange grandeur (to me she was an 
embodiment of storm s passion restrained 
in a Bower — a being of devotion whose 
power of self effacement seemed almost 
unearthly) yet she could hardly emulate 
lor obvious reasons the inimitable intimacy 
of Sri Mahendra’s style 

But she gave us a deep compensation 
she conveyed the feel of her myriad 
mooded Master with a power of word 
portraiture which no biographer of 

Vivekananda has equalled since She 
entered into the solitary s trackless heart 
with the passport of her impeiious 

devotion which makes her book compelling 
as only a romance built of'- the stuff of 
reality can be For what she achieved 
will remain one of the purest romances 
ever written in auy language and yet 
a vivid document of love between a born 
dreamer of the West and a deathless 
dream builder of the East 

I wool 1 rejoice to talk of our great 
epics the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
But I have thought better of it For one 
Cannot talk of what fashions atom by atom 
the nucleus that ts the religious soul 
One only feels the tradition in one s blood 
but hardly analyses it It has of late 
become a sign of virile progressiveness 
r r and deep wisdom to deride tb>* past and 
withal appreciate one s culture Jawaharlal s 

I Autobiography one of the most moving 

■ books 1 have ever read, has unfortunately 

II thrown in its important weight of approval 

f on the side of this superficial trend But 


L wonder whether this great son of India 
has ever wondered for a change what 
would have supplied the bedrock basis 
of Indian culture without the tradition of 
values created by our epics and scriptures? 
Civilization of a sort may be possible without 
the background of a hoary tradition, but 
the finest flower of civilization which is the 
culture of a race could never blossom for all 
time without a life renewing tradition The 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana have given 
us, Indians that astonishing unity of culture of 
which Jawaharlal is so rightly proud But 
deny this past and India will become a 
parvenu, a second Balkan continent with 
no message for the world of heart 301)6' 
Two writers first initiated me as a boy 
into this lomantic adoration of the past 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji and my own 
father, Dwqendralal Roy The former s 
masterly analysis of Krishna and the 
latter s histoncal and mythological dramas 
made me fee) proud as a peacock of our 
gorgeous aristocracy and gleaming tradition 
Bankim Chandra s subtle justification of 
the bewildering contradictions of the strange 
and yet irresistible manoeuvrer Krishna 
planted fauly early in me the seeds bf 
worship of that supreme and perhaps the 
most baffling of Avatars But Bankim 
explained too much and, to prove more 
convincing still, he wrrte a novel (one of 
hi> weakest) Devi Choudhuram It was 
essentially a long apologue wi'h a moral 
that for humanity a many mooded human 
personality was life’s Summit ideal as 
exemplified by the historical apocalypse 
that was Krishna The two together, 
however made an indelible impression on 
my juvenile mind Then came, in my 
adolescence, his two unforgettable novels 
whose influence I struggled so hard to 
slough off in suhseqnent life The tijrst of 
thes^ was Ananda Math which preached 
patriotism and the second was Btshbrtksha 
which gave me my first thrill and fear of 
sex conveyed through its marvellous 
plot weaving This deepened into rapture 
under the aegis of his most powerful novel 
Krishnakanter Will painted with all the 
sedition of illicit love In Bharatchandra's 
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it is a real book almost incandescent with 
the hie fire of the leonine Yogi Years 
later I read his famous "Inspired Talks 
transcribed by Miss Waldo, an American 
lady But I cannot say that the conver 
sations recorded here gave me that alchemic 
touch which alone can leaven the hidden 
parts of our irtractable being Mis® Waldo 
could not possibly have approached the 
great figure whose talks she registered 
with the love of 'a Sarat Ghakravarti 
or Nivedita let alone the nonpareil Sri 
Mahendra 


l am afraid l must ignore such delightful 
books as David Copperfield Ivanhoe Vanity | 
hair, Sherlock Holmes and a host of others 
I was an avid reader and grabbed every 
kind of meat tough or sweet — because 
though I must confess to having derived an 
ephemeral pleasure from just satisfy ng my 
appetite with whatever invited my palate I 
cannot help but regret that I knew no better 
then The time I wasted on these l could 
ha e utilised in learning Sanscrit better than 
I did and even learn Greek to read Plato 
in the original For I was fascinated early 
by the entrancing figure of Socrates who 
shone out so bewitchingly even through 
English translations of the Greek philosopher 
But it was tHe romance of the guru and disciple 
relationship that held me entranced specially 
lit the Dialogues And it worked like 
magic in that It replenished my faith in 
values which the moderns in those 
days ridiculed as outmoded The result 
was the pernicious doctrine of * art for 
art 8 sake ' lell off my mind like a coloured 
slough When I turned once more to the 
Gospel of Sn Ramknshna after this 
ecoanc pation I felt it had in the meanwhile 
gained an added force It sustained me — 
alepost worked an amulet I began to 
read it even more searchingly specially 
when the dangers of London, Paris and 
Berlin life beckoned to me too seductively 
And it helped There were three other 
great books that gave me help of this 
kind * What is Art” by Tolsl-y, 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist by Prince 
Kropotkin and * John Christopher b> 


Roraam Rolland * I must confess regret 
fully that I have been forced to disown 
Tolstoy in my later thirties Rollatjd and 
Russell helped me in this orientation till I 
realised little by little that the Russian 
Count though a great artist was a bad 
philosopher But for Kropotkin and 
Rolland my admiration has if anything 
increased in dimensions The former 
filled me with enthusiasm for socialism , 
the latter for internationalism and human 
brotherhood as against that cancer of our 
civilization parochial patriotism These 
have certainly been two of the most 
abiding infldences in my life though I 
roust add that by socialism I do not 
imply communism in practice which 
repelled me more and more by its religion 
of hatred and intolerance and love of 
dogmatic slogans (like the dictatorship of 
the proletariat) Rolland — and afterwards 
Aldous Huxley — showed clearly that even 
when the masses had to be emancipated 
the only ones who could give the lead 
were men of an exceptional intelligence 
and imagination like Prince Kropotkin or 
Tolstoy, or Lenin 

Just as these two books made me see 
European culture in a new light even so 
the books of Bertrand Russell made me 
see from a new angle the value of/ the 
creative spirit of man as against the 
possessive Among these — for I avidly 
read all his books except Prmcipu 
Mathematica — the ones which made the 
profoundest impression on me in England 
were Principles of Social Reconstruction 
Roads to Freedom, Practice and theory of 
Bolshevism and Mysticism and Logic. 
Later I learned much from Ins Prospects 
of an Industrial Civilization Pow^r and 
Sceptical Essays I could never have 
conceived as dtep and lasting a reverence 
for the seething vigour of thought in 
Lurope had it not been for ner three 


»I leave out Dostoievel i « ltroll firs Karamazov 
because though t u surely one of lUo moat 
powerful novels ev«r written bv a vuionary. yet ho 
b i lealbos generally a rnoibid aflcrtasto in tbe 
movtti A morbid art though it thrills 
J (■ alas to be paid for htavilj 
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great sons of strength Kropotkin, Rolland 
and Russell I don’t add the name of 
Aldous Huxley here as I started reading his 
hooks only after my return to India 
Besides, when I was in Europe (during my 
fust visit that is 1919-1922) his deeper 
books were yet to come, like ** Those Barren 
Leaves (1925) two or three Graces (1926) 
Proper Studies (1927), Do what you will 
(1929), Music at night (1931) Brave new 
World” (1932) etc' — till came, after his 
incredible spiritual conversion his three 
greatest works so far "Ends and Means 
* After many a summer* and ‘ Grey 
Eminence ” 

It is fitting that Russell should have 
served as a sort of leading note to the 
more satisfying tom , Huxley For do 
what 1 would I simply could not shake off 
a sense of futlity m the reckless nobility 
of despair in Russtll's fascinating scientific 
materialism with a high platform indeed 
for art and love and brotherhood, but 
when all is said there is something in 
each of us which must refuse to be 
propitiated with things that yield no lasting 
satisfaction If this something were denied 
in the name nl n importc juot science or 
Ait or Democracy or Society of Mutual 
Aid, it could only help like cutting the 
roots away and watering the top to quote 
a Bengali saying for then the personality 
which one nurses so fondly, spoon feeding 
with education and dogma and communal 
creeds of the' moment, must wilt like the 
root divorced^ plant This would be 
apparent to anyone who would read H G 
Wells’s final testament ** Mind at the End 
of its Tether” Brave is* its message but 
I not of a brave new world its the 
message of a Nihil, a nameless zero Man 
is hnishe 1, the brief spurt of life made up 
of laughter and tears, joy and pain flame 
and ash is coming to an end thanks to 
the scheme of some cryptic Adversary 
who is more incredible than poor God 
himself! Many critics of the West have 
dubbed this defeatism But to me it 
seemed the only logical culmination of a 
life of futile philosophising? approved of 


our good science, \yhich, to quote Whitehead, 
is so wise as to inspect Life with 
consciousness only to come to the conclu- 
sion that the instrument «of inspection is 
non existent None can hope to build a 
real edifice of Life on the quicksands ° 
meaninglessness And Jastly, can it sound 
really convincing when one merely talks 
rhetorically of a courageous appraisement 
of Life s hollow of sleep alternating with a 
purposeless restlessness just for a brie* 
spell or pathetically m lachrymose verse 

‘La no cat same, 

Un pou d’amour, 
bn peu do haino, 

Lt puis bonjour ’ ” 

Our htos a futile j.Iay 
V little of loves delight, 

A little of halo-— till they 
All cud, and then good night t * 

For if such were the real character of 
this quixotic life of brief spasm and swoon 
then what on earth could be a wiser 
Commandment than Verily I say unto y° u > 
that the wisest man travels light, eating, 
drinking and being merry, jettisoning 
morality, only taking just enough care to 
circumvent the policeman round the 
corner" — which is, by the way, what 
millions so brilliantly achieve and presu 
mably will go on doing till the fin*' 
Crash To call life a meaningless interlude 
of whatever it is (since even consciousness 
is not admitted by science 1) and then to 
hope for a basis of values is to expert 
fruit from burnt seeds It is the babble 
of Bedlam 

Fortumtely, real thinkers everywhere are 
waking up it long last from this grotesque 
nightmare of rational lunacy, as Gerall 
Heard, the brilliant Yogic thinker has s0 
ably pointed out with a sigh of relief m 
his fine criticism of Science, “This Surp 
using world" and then in his two strbng 
exegeses Code of Christ and Crted u 1 
Christ It is an equally good sign that * 
consummate artist like Somerset Maugham 
should start now to utilise his great art to 
subserve the eternal values m books like 
“Summing Up and the Razor’s Edge 
and that an ultra moilun like Aldon* 
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Huxley should declare in his “ Ends and 
Means" about the ideals of this Godless 
age 4 Among the bewildering multiplicity 
of ideals which shall we choose I The 
answer is we shall choose none 

This is of good augury because these 
three writers ate front rank intellectuals of 
Europe though the most interesting of the 
trio is* unquestionably the erstwhile sceptic 
Aldous Huxley And his testimony is 
even more interesting to us because of his 
progressive, veering round in favour of the 
spiritual view of life His Eyeless in 
G«z*” first revealed the terrible diulUton 
mei t of the would be seer at the parting 
of the ways, for after that he definitely 
parted company with hts old comradi s 
who were content to pick what wisdom 
they coutd out of the dregs of science 
and cynicism But I cannot honestly say 
that this book ever actually influenced me 
‘ It struck me as significant, that was all 
What filled me with admiration was 
his introduction to * Letters of D H 
Lawrence” Somehow hitherto Lawrence 
had never made any very deep impression 
no me It was Huxleys preface on Ins 
fiery guru that first made me 
lake him more seriously and since 
then I have read all the books ot this 
impressive paranoiac In the process I 
was partly converted because I that 

there was a pronounced streak of the 
Yogi in him This found its best 
expression in his remarkable book 
1 Fantasia of the Unconscious ^ which no 
Indian interested in the heart s authentic 
vision can nfford to miss For it exposes 
the root of the malady of our presint 
civilization which wants to build a life 
without a , correct appraisement o f its 
spiritual plinth inevitably, since without 
•x correct initial vision of the primary aims 
of existence there can be no subsequent 
formulation of its correct values For, as 
Lawrence too says in his “Fantasia and 
justly “ Men live and see according to 
some gradually developing and gradually 
withering vision > Then it is unfolded 
into fife and ait Our vision, our belief, 


our metaphystc is wearing woefully thin, 
and the irt is weiring absolutely thread* 
bare” Therefore lie rightly concludes, 

“ We’ve got to rip the old veil of a vision 
across and find what the heirt ically 
believes in after all 

I had a dim perception, ever since 
I had learnt to depend on the vision of 
Sri Ramknshna, that only those master 
pieces which aided us in arqutring this 
vision c< uld he styled real and authentic 
This vision having now grown clearer 
l have known better than to exti 1 boi ks 
dealing with ephemera however dignified 
by the name of Art with a capital A 
I mention Lawrence not to go into 
ecstacies over his idolatry of sex as the 
profundest worship of life — fo r surely this 
View could only derive from some 

aberration of his intellect the reason of 
which is far too complicated tc go into 
in this brief survey But if the greatness 
of a man is the greatness of his greatest 
moments, the greatness of the world of ^ 
books would be the greatness of its 
starriest wisdom Thus one may safely 
award that the most potent inspiration 
of Lawrence is conveyed through his 
magnificent ‘Letters” Tor though he 
wrote these to different people from 

different strands of his consciousness and 
as such must be frequently disappointing, 
yet while reading them one is so often 
overwhelmed by a marvellous vision clearly 
breaking through that one becomes dimly 
conscious of what Huxley meant when he 
wrote in his illuminating preface * Of 
most other eminent people I have met 
I feel that at any rate I belong to the 
same species as they do, but this man is-*? 
something different and superior m kind, nol^ * 
degree ‘ An ) yei this tortured prophet 
actually preached the Gospel of capitulation 4 
to sex which burst out explosively m his 
Lady Chatterley s Lover * ‘ I think ’, 

wrote Sri Aurobmdo to me, “Lawrence 
was held back from realising because he 
was seeking for the new birth in the 
subconscient vital and taking that for the 
Invisible within— he mistook Life for Spirit 
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whereas Life can only be en expression 
oi the Spit it That too was pethips the 
reason for his preoccupation with a vain 
and baffled sexuality " I have tlteady 
referred to the inequalities in the man, 
the different strands ot his consciousness 
So the less said about this lamentable 
lapse the better 

To end now on one of the deepest 
melodies of this age of din and blau. 
The singer was the lush inysti Gt irge 
Russell alias A II who sought the Divine 
not far Its gifts but I r Itseh 

Some for Beauty follow long 
Hying traces soino there be 
beck tliee only for a song • 

I to lose myself m thoo 

And whose Yogtc perception enabled 
lum to feel 


But I have touched the bps of clay 
Mother thy Rudest sod to mo 
Is thrilled with fire of hi Idea day 
And haunted by ell mystery 

Which is reminiscent of Sri Aurobindo s 


All music is only the sound of hi8 laughter. 
All beauty tho sound of Jus pasaionato bliss 
Our live* aro his heart beats our rapturo 

Of Radba and Krishna, our love is thcir^Lss 


I do not suggest A E came anywhere 
near the depth and comprehensiveness of 
Sn Aurobindo whose poetry mounts “from 
harmony to heavenly harmony" but leads 
' the ( diapason * not to close " full on 
Man" but on Divinity realised through 
complete union 


*l)o I am was with mo still , 

.oil* aro breaking now 
> heard Ills \oico and borno II13 mil 
ny v net untroubled brow ' • 


I know very well that A E is not 
recognised by some highbrow critics iq 
E urope as a pure poet But I am 
unperturbed Tor my object to day is 
not to write away as a critic but only 
to say how I have reacted to voices that 

* Quote 1 from Sn \urobindo s poem " \ Ooil a 
kabour f 


have moved the deepi st chords of toy 
he irt Pure poetry I delight in, for Jt w 
delightful, but somihow its 'flying traces 
leave me fundamentally unsatisfied What 
I seek from poetry is not mere tsthtbc 
last I demand from it a guiding inspiration 
l^r evolving life In other words, poetry 
if I am to accept its leading should help 
me ascend the uphill path to DivuutJ 
ACv poetry has given me just such an 
aid What more Uo I need ? 


This must not be interpreted hoxever a’ 
anything like an a imisviou that I c?n 
accept that AC is not a great poet 
can [ for a moment admit that as a port 
he matleis less than the musical Yeats or 
the mellifluous Swinburne His songs a* 
well as poetic personality seems to me 
too quintessential to be dismissed, specially 
when one feels that he presects the most 
austere of truths in a rhythm soft as sleep 
and withal stroDg as the starty vault He 
is— to put it in our Vedic terminology — 
samuna and pumrnava primeval yetever- 
new And lastly, he is redotent not 
only of the ancient certitudes but of the 
aspirations of the modern man with h ,s 
loveliest thrills, in song and sigh The 
other day I wrote to Jawaharlal and while 
extolling his "Discovey of India" I vented 
1 regret that even he should have equated 
mysticism to haziness and obscurantism 
But the Reality of realities could hardly 
be this On the contrary it is too heart 
breakingly real to be dismissed as » 
chimera Even omnipotent Science, 1 
wrote, with all its growing power of 
outlawing God has utterly failed to outlaw 
this sigh of Man for the only Attainment 
lhat creates things of beauty and bhss 
out of the raw material of life And I 
enclosed a poem of A E —The Outcast 


Vt tho dark cloee of day 
Moq moot an outlaw od 'tfa.ostv 
An 1 hurrj away 

Thpy coino to tho lighted house 
Jhey talk to their dear. 

They rruiifj it,* mjslcrv 
mill words of h,ood choir 

— ( ont,n 1 r I on Aiye i 



CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

By Prof G L SR1VASTAVA, MA. B Cora 


HE importance of the future develop 
ment of co operative movement in 
India would appear highly significant if it 
is realized that our country at present is 
suftenng from many social and economic 
evils which are the result of our present 
system of production and distribution 
Whatever may be the future form of our 
country's political constitution, it is well 
recognised that the political and economic 
power of our country now must rest in 
the hands of our people This task of 
transference of power into the people’s 
hands is all the more facilitated by co operative 
institutions, for co operation is essentially 
democratic m principle 

The co operative movement has hitherto 
been a predominently credit organisation 
designed to provide finance to the agncul 
tumts It is only recently that a greater 
emphasis is being given to non credit 
co operative activities as well The outbreak 
of war particularly gave a fresh stimulus 
to the growth of agricultural and non 
" agricultural co operative societies There 
was a rapid increase m the number of 
Consumers’ Co operative Societies specially 
in Madras, Bombay and Mysore, which 
creditably served as safeguards against 
profiteering and black market Similarly 
war has. also led to a •further improvement 
in the position of credit societies, thrift 
societies, and artisans' co operative societies 
According to Indian Information, Weavers 
societies in 1939 1940 supplied hand loomed 
fabrics worth Rs 9 f lacs and /further 
supplied about one million blankets valued 
»t over Rs. 70 lacs Here mention may be 
46 


made oi the remarkable services rendered 
by the Tnphcane Urban Co opet&tive 
Society in Madras which successfully 
undertook the supply of foodstuffs to 
citizens and maintained prices at a reasonable 
level nt a time when food was scarce and 
there was a complete monopoly of customers 
for some time 

Thus in view of the success achieved 
during the war, it may be remarked that 
the imp6rtance of co operation as the basts 
for post war reconstruction is indeed very great 
At the outset, in view of the critical 
food situation in India it may be suggested 
that, in order to speed up the work of* 
“Grow More Food Campaign’, rural 
reconstruction work should be taken up on 
co operative basis A proper organised system 
of agricultural credit should be developed 
Co operative institutions should be used for 
the distribution of food grains and other’ 
essential supplies like sugar and kerosme 
Efforts should be made to establish a chain 
of co operative maiketing organisations 

Secondly the co operative departments 
should take immediate steps to organise 
the various cottage industries which have 
been producing goods needed for the 
prosecution of war, specially hand woven 
goods This can be done by the formation 
of Industrial Co operative societies in fural 
and urban areas Further, services of 
permanent technical experts, improved type 
of machines and cheap and good quality 
of raw materials should also be made 
available to such societies 

Marketing of produce has been justly 
described as the ‘Soul of Agricultural 
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Co-operation The establishment of 
co operative agricultural marketing societies 
at important trade centres will no doubt 
be a step in the right direction All the 
village societies of a particular trade centre 
snould seek affiliation with their respective 
marketing society These marketing societies 
may be linked with their regional federated 
marketing associations which m their turn 
may work with the collaboration of Provincial 
Marketing Organisations and an All India 
Marketing Organisation at the top 

The organisation of co operative marketing 
must be based on some systematic 
plan which should undertake activities 
like the establishment of regulated 
markets, dissemination of commercial and 
marl et information licensing of traders 
provision of storage facilities for food grains 
and the increased use of refrigeration and 
cold storage methods and dehydration process 
The co operative sale societies will be in 
a better position to educate the cultivator 
in the art of production and marketing of 
produce, to provide produce in bulk for 
efficient grading and standardisation and to 
bring the producer into direct touch with 
consumers m the counuy -and with the 
export market Here legislation may also 
seem desirable to force the minority to join 
their village co operative Purchase and Sale 
Association 

The need of a wide spread consumers* 
co operative movement may not have been 
felt in our country on account of the 
predoonnence of men being engaged m 
agirculture, but now in the light of the 
success achieved in the last few years it 
it sure to be realized — particularly at a 
«ime when our country stands on the 


threshold of her industrial advancement 
It is high time that the consumers should 
organise themselves lest they might have to 
be exploited by middlemen In this 
connection the recommendations made by 
the Joint Session of the Standing Committee 
of the All India Co operative Institutes’ 
Association and the Indian Province! 
Co operative Banks’ Association are worth 
considering It recommended that both in 
rural and urban areas full efforts should 
be made to place the movement on a 
permanent basis by increasing the owned 
capital, extending the range of the articles 
to be supplied, arranging for the joint 
purchase of supplies from wholesale or 
marketing societies, organising the loc<«l 
production of the consumers' goods, 
providing special arrangements for concurrent 
audit and lastly building up close relation 
with members It further recommended that 
in achieving these objects, a central wholesale 
society can in some cases play an important 
part and such wholesale society may, 
therefore, be organised wherever 
necessary 

Another remarkable instance of co 
op«j,Vwe activity is the work of co operative 
Consolidation of Holdings Societies In thi« 
connection in ordei to prevent fragment* 
lion of boldmgs the rules of succession 
and sub division of estates need revision 
and care ful consideration The introduction 
of compulsory legislation is necessary in 
this direction The Act should compel the 
minority rightholders to join hands with 
majority ones if the latter decide to combine 
in a scheme of consolidation Reference 
may also be made of irrigation societies 
which offer a promising future for the 
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supply of water to dry tracts where canal 
irrigation is impracticable The work of 
distribution, ot water can also be taken 
over by such societies 

The development of cattle insurance 
socie les is another fruitful line of business 
The work of co operative insurance should 
be so extended as to cover the risks 
brought about by flood famines, cattle 
diseases hail storm and epidemics etc 
Insurance not only of cattle but also of 
crops rs also thought feasible M the saute 
time efforts can also be made to improve 
the quality of cattle and to spread the 
principles of animal husbandry among the 
agriculturists 

Among the lines of co operative 
development for the behefit of urban 
people, Co operative Housing occupies a 
prominent place The societies can be 
expected to tackle the problem of slums 
in the factory towns through construction 
of new model towns and colonies and to 
provide decent housing accommodation in 
villages There is a great scope for milk 
and dairy societies for the supply of pure 
milk at moderate rates specially to urban 
consumers and for the collection of milk 
from rural areas its processing into milk 
products and their sale A word may ajslo 
be said regarding Rural Credit Societ es and 
the Urban Banks started in India As regads 
Urban banks greater efforts should be 
directed towards the encouragement of thrift 
and savings among the members and towards 
the financing of ■small industrialists and 
artisans In case of Primary agricultural 
Credit societies loans should be granted as 
far as possible for productive purposes only 
and it is further advisable that the same 


may be given in the form of implements 
seed and manure etc. 

One of the reasons of the failure of 
co operative movement in India lies m the 
fact that its sphere has been restricted to 
the solution of credit problem only Tor a 
country like Irdia, a comprehensive plan 
of all round co operative development is 
needed It is also however necessary that 
ak the different forms of co operative 
activities must be linked together so as to 
establish close relations hetween all l mds 
of such societies For example the credit 
society should grant loans to members on 
condition that they will sell their produce 
through their marketing societies only In 
this way marketing societies can go a long 
way to link production with consumption 
Ono important feature which distinguishes 
the co operative movement in the West is 
the active association of women with the 
affairs of the societies It is only in few 
provinces like Bombay Travancore State 
and Bengal that some signs of organised 
efforts on the part of Women are visible 
The active c<> operation of women m the 
sphere of adult education thrift societies 
rural welfare and domestic industries is 
indeed highly desirable 

The objection to state control and initiative 
is based on the ground that Government 
supervision lacks sympathy and enthusiasm 
Officers having no personal interest in the 
movement carry on their duties m a 
mechanical way car ng little for the 
consequences Therefore in order to make 
the movement progressive a larger section 
of th<* people should be educated to take 
up the work pf initiation and organisation 
To achieve thm end in view, definite steps 
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should be taken for the promotion of both 
cooperative and general education to turn 
out efncient supervisors, secretaries, inspectors 
and other trained and certified personnel 
But, at any rate, it must not be forgotten 
that unless an organisation becomes 
sutficlently strong and fully organised, some 
form of state control and supervision will 
necessarily be required to protect the interests 
of the members and the movement at large 
And lastly, to ensure continued and 
unhampered progress of the movement it 


is of the greatest importance that there should 
be close co operation and collaboration 
ol activities between the co operative 
department and the various other depart- 
ments of the Government like Agriculture, 
Marketing and Veterinary. 

In the end, it may be remarked that the 
co operative movement in India has a 
bright future before it and it may be 
expected to yield beneficial results provided 
earnest and deliberate endeavours are made 
to work it on sound lines 


THE FILM IN EDUCATION 

B y Mr SHEIKH IFTEKHAR RASOOL, 


W ITH a few exceptions teachers in 
this country seem to look with 
some distaste and suspicion upon the 
proposal to use Alms as an aid to their 
work Yet the idea is not new and its 
birth was almost coincident with that of the 
Cinema itself It is evidently not necessary 
to go into details what other countries 
have done, but it may be of interest to 
know the great success achieved in this 
field with the result that they have now 
made teachers aware ol the immense 
possibilities of the new instrument 

We cannot deny that in the short space 
of one generation the cinema has established 
itself as, perhaps, the most potent single 
influence in onr civilisation The multiplication 
of palatial tbeatres—and their attendant 
queues of ‘fans* — testify to its attractiveness 
of all sections of the people hutthermore 
the use of visual aids is recommended by 
all who put forward demands for funda 
mental changes in conversational methods 
and cumcuU 


In fact, practically the only /actor 
common to all Hhe newer schemes is then 
protest against the overwhelming linguistic 
bias of our education A mere knowledge 
of words and a superficial acquaintance 
with concepts acquired at second hand are 
commended as harmful and useless What 
is asked for is the Cultivation of an interest 
in real things, an understanding of the 
connections between them, a concentration on 
what can be seen and perceived at first hand 
VALUE or HUMS SHOWN * 

Films otfer one of the easiest wajs of 
donv eying to the child some knowledge of 
a world Wider than the home or the school 
An information is presented to him by 
pictures, satisfying and easy to understand, 
rather than by comparatively abstract woids 
the full meaning of which is often beyond 
him Their receptiveness and their power 
of association are being trained , and this 
training is possibly not the least of the 
services which the new medium may tender 
if the materials right 
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It is as important to train their taste in 
films as in music, from the social point of yiew 
it is more important We cannot provide 
our children with a better equipmen tthan 
a strong dislike ot the inferior and the 
common place event in this sphere The 
taste of the next generation is largely 
formed at school Therefore the school 
cannot afford to neglect so important a 
factor as the film m the education of a 
generation which goes regularly to 
the cinema 

The term 4 educational film is often 
loosely used to denote many things It 
may be used m a restricted sense for the 
teaching film tue film in school serving as 
an aid to the teacher, ,or in a much wider 
sense for the generally educative or interest 
film to be shown to larger audiences of 
children, adolescents or adults But it is 
in the public cinema that the film has its 
strongest hold on national interest and 
therefore its greatest cultural and social 
influence, notably on children and adolescents 

COM! LENITY Ol f TEXTBOOKS 
If the film is to provide an effective 
contact between the school and life the 
classroom and the factory, the laboratory 
and industry, then first class production and 
first class projection must be available for 
the schools A film conscious child has a 
high standard of criticism based ou the 
performance of the public cinema The 
school cinema must be able to stand 
compauson at his hands la a system of 
national education which no longer relies 
wholly on the printed word, the film becomes 
an essential instrument in the child s 
preparation for life 


JG5 

At the same time we must make clear 
our views tint the basis, both of instruction 
in the narrow sense and of education in 
the widest sense, lies in personal relations 
between child and child, and child and 
teacher , and collectively between children 
and teachers That is fjndamental and self- 
evident No mechanical aid can be a substi 
tuje for human relations and no artifice 
can replace the interplay of personality 
Just as the variety and complexity of 
modern text books makes greater demands 
on the teacher s judgment, so the use of 
film will call for more and not less 
experience and decision 

It is also well to keep in mind two 
aspects of film education in connection with 
the schools The one is the use of the 
ordinary public cinema for the exhibition 
of films of educational and artistic value to 
audience of children dratyn from the schools , 
the other is the use of the him in the 
classroom Each of these has its own 
particular aim that of the former is the 
raising of popular taste that of the latter 
the improvement of classroom facilities for 
specific education 

EDUCATING FILM TASTE 

The cinema already daims the patronage 
of a very high proportion of the urban 
child population It is generally agreed that 
many of the films our children see,- 
especially in the cheaper cinemas m areas 
where poverty prevails, arc not calculated 
to develop the artistic taste of the child 
nor are the pictures which emphasise 
disproportionately the extravagant, sensational 
and emotional aspects of life as lived by 
minonUes, calculated to give the child a 
sane and reasonable view of life 
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One of the national problems of tbe 
moment is, therefore this How are we to 
build up a discriminating public taste for 
films? The most sensible way is by 
education rather than prohibition and 
education most perfect and profitable 
when it begins with the young The classroom 
is not the place where education in film 
taste is likely as yet to be very usefpl 
However much we may regret it the school 
is something largely apart from the world 
of men and affairs 

The sinister walls and the locked gates, 
still characteristic of many schools indicate 
even if they do not develop, an attitude of 
exclusivenes as well as of compulsion 
The factors which control work and conduct 
in school are still very largely artificial 
because they are atbitrarily imposed by the 
conditions of compulsory attendance, mass 
methods of discipline and instruction Most 
childten leaving school foT the last time 
throw, literally, their school books into a 
corner with a sigh of relief and a determi- 
nation to have done with all that they, and 
the conditions which they imply, connote 
for them 

THE ORDINARY CINEMA 
This attitude is likely to be dev eloped 
towards films shown under classroom 
conditions The child will regard the subject 
of such tdros as definitely a part of an 
experience forced upon him with the rest 
of school conditions, and though he may 
welcome them at school as by contrast 
bright and interesting interludes, he mil 
turn from them nevertheless, as he turns 
bom the books and the regulations winch 
the school imposes upon the ordering of 
his affairs and upon the conduct of his life 


Unless we accept the popular 'wait-and- 
see* view, that the development of public 
taste in films is immaterial or impossible 
of attainment by an attack at the school 
age, we should surely be acting wisely by 
making proper provision for visits to the 
cinema by children We find there are 
really two needs to be met We have to 
educate the taste of the rising generation 
and we have to make available for <>ur 
children, as far as we can, the unique 
opportunities for education which the 
film affords 

There are many schools wheie the local 
film societies can be formed with excellent 
results In these societies, you cotlld 
exchange opinions about the films you have 
seen, organise special visits to local cinemas 
to see films of particular merit, perhaps 
even try to make a film of your own. \Ve 
look forward to the time when such 
societies in India have gathered strength 
and are producing films which are an 
uneouivocal expression of Indian life and 
thought, and deriving character and inspir- 
ation from our national inheritance 
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THE FUTURE OF TEXTILES IN INDIA 

By Mr R RAMA IYER 


T HE Government of India in all their 
industrial planning have repeatedly 
stressed their ultimate aim as raising the 
standard of living of the masses , otherwise 
it would mean higher real returns for the 
cultivator and a raised minimum real wages 
lor the industrial worker Textiles being 
the biggest industry in the land, next to 
agriculture, has an important role in the 
future welfare of the nation Dunng the 
war period Indian Textile Industry gained 
an impetus due to the impediments to 
imports and the unusual demand from the 
Middle East In spite of the inadequate 
yarn supply and the scarcity of auxiliary 
materials the industry has made a progress 
is definitely the change to a new phase 
Since 1939, the Hand loom industry has 
steadily been contributing about 1700 
million yatds of cloth, and the Mill industry 
aborit 4250 million yards of cloth and the 
latter rose up to 4850 million yards for 1944 
Now the Post war Planning Committee 
(Textiles) has proposed a target figure 
production of 7200 million yards for the 
Mill industry, and 2000 million yards for 
t{ie hand loom, with an additional equipment 
of 2 75 million spindles and 40 000 looms, 
and this to be achieved within a period of 
five years As the existing machineries have 
been over worked beyond normal capacity 
during war years, the Committee has proposed 
replacement of about 10 million spindles 
and 200 000 looms over a period of ten 
years As a matter of fact, replacement 
is more an ^urgent need than expansion 
The mill owners fear whether the equivalent 
purchasing power of the mass would 
simultaneously increase to consume the 


rising production so that the pre war trade 
depression could be avoided Apart from 
this, a formidable competition from USA 
and U K can be very much apprehended 
Intensive researches in these countries during 
the war period haye led their textile 
industries to hopes of successful competition 
m the Eastern maikets Rayon and synthetic 
fibres especially are said to have obtained 
advantageous qualities which natural fibres, 
like cotton do not and cannot possess 
And at the same time, we notice a down 
ward trend in rayon price, in spite of the 
luxury duty on it in England yet m force 
U S cotton consumption m the 
pre war years was about six million 

bales per annum , and since the commence 
ment of the war it rose to about eleven 
million bales But a considerable part of 
the U S peak production went to meet the 
war demands Since the close of the war 
U S economic authorities propose to maintain 
a steady export market for their surplus 
production in order to keep “f u i| 

employment” and their economic integrity 
at home In addition, the blocked up 
Sterling Balances of Britain (said) would be 
liquidated by consumer goods for India T n 
the future world cotton market it is feared, 

, rayon and synthetics may displace a significant 
portion of cotton trade I n that case, we 
find the possibility of the British Rayon 
manufacturers ambitious materialising In 
prewar days Britain depended, for raw 
material for her rayon industry, on Empire * 
pulp Canada and Newfoundland , fj ow 
as a result of the war. she has the entire 

pulp resources of Scandinavia, Denmark etc 
at her disposal All these facts put together* 
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with the U S proposal for * Harmonising 
International Trade and Employment' , 
rather depict a grim future for our 
textile industry 

Mere planning of Central and Provincial 
schemes cannot mitigate the apprehensions 
of the industry, nor effectively raise the 
standard of hvingof the Indian masses for 
we cannot expect a full hearted State 
protection to the industry from an alien 
Government as long as it has to yield to 
the wishes of the commercial community 
of Britain At the present juncture what 
we need is a masterplan with short range 
programmes for building up the economic 
solidarity of the industry as well as 
the country 

To increase and maintain a reasonable 
purchasing power of the mass is of course 
directly dependant on the increased efficiency 
or out put per man hour The problem 
is how we can increase our efficiency, and 
lower our cost of production, approachable to 
those of U S A and U K Combines or cartlse 
of the Western type are unsuitable to our 
industrial atmosphere So far as labour force 
is concerned, Asiatic labour is said to be 
the cheapest , and especially Indian labour 
is, m addition, very meek and philosophical 
in outlook, unlike the British labour which 
demands its rights “ pay as you earn 
more *’ In spite of the very high standard 
of living of the American labour, USA 
is able to produce quality goods at competitive 
prices. Their secret lies probably in their 
rational methods of production, training 
and organisation On any grounds the Indian 
labourer cannot be behind the Western, 
provided he has the same kind and amount 
of training, favourable wot king conditions 


and a reasonable adequate minimum 
standard of living Accustomed to severe 
hardships md endurance, the Indian worker 
may most probably, show a better efiiciency 
than the Western 

Efficiency m man is not an inherent 
nature Out put per man hour can be 
increased if the human element is given a 
secondary responsibility to the machine in 
production This does not mean a whole- 
sale conversion to automatic means What 
is wanted is a cautious analylis of the present 
systems of production and organisation, 
followed by adoption of improvements and 
national methods wherever possible, without 
in anyway precipitating a serious 
unemployment situation Secondly, specialh- 
sation on the patt of the organisation is 
perferable to enforcement of specialisation 
on the individul The present monotony 
in factories has already stunned the creative 
instinct of the individual which has cahsed 
him serious de generation 

Western countries being aware of the 
importance of the human element m pro- 
duction, have mobilised their energy to keep 
the worker in full spirit and enthusiasm , the 
labourer feels at home in the factories and 
considers the job a pleasant hobby It is 
learnt that in one dairy factory in Tennasse, 
the watt opposite the machines ivas bearing 
the picture of a rich meadow — -landscape 
with cons grazing lazily by a river bank, 
m a beautiful summer afternoon Some 
American mills have provided music while 
working, realising its* rythmic effect on the 
mind -and ultimately the work turned out 
The working conditions and the envi- 
ronments have both physiological and 
phychological effects on the human elements 
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Low ceilings, host of pillars and partition 
walls, crowded shafts and b?lts, poor 
up Keep and hapha7ardou« arrangements 
of machineries, inadequately ventilated 
improperly lighted and dusty rooms 
seriously depress the mind of the individual 
and lus sub conscience is prone to take it 
?for a life inside a prison These lead to 
dejection and lack of interest in life, and 
ultimately effect a low efficiency and poor 
labour relations A, worker, working at a 
black machine when he casts his eyes from 
the machine on a white wall feels mental 
confusion which being repeated hundred 
limes a day will, no doubt cause eye 
strain, perhaps headache with some and a 
general loss of* physical energy We have 
a lot to improve by way of suitable 
working conditions and environments 

In the modern world research is 
the life blood of industry without 
which progress is impossible Side by side 
with basic research by universities and 
research boards, we should pay more heed 
to the applied research based on (he 
day to day troubles shooting in factories 
For this, both the Government and the 
industnes should to operate Big firms can 
ifford to have their own research institutions 
besides common local and central institutions 
as in the West 

Regarding training of the personnel in 
textile industry a major portion of our 
labour force lematns illiterate and what 
little they have acquired as technical training 
is what they learnt while as sweepers, or 
by doing their job mechanically Young 
men leave their schools or colleges either in 
the middle or at the end of their student 
careers just Jo meet immediate demands of 
47 


subsistence There is a gulf of difference 
between the university md |he factory. The 
youth in his last year in the school considers 
himself an individual who is an integral 
part of a social organisation, with high 
hopes and rosy thoughts of life The 
treatment meted out to him when he enters 
the mill is of an unscientific and unsympathe- 
tic nature His enthusiasm and spirit afe 
all shattered and slowly he gels into 
dejection To infuse knowledge with 
enthusiasm and stimulate the perspective 
capacity of the youth are the duty of tb& 
authority training the personnel To be 
objective is an absolute essential when* 
dealing with a human being 

Lastly, we shall consider about maiket 
tmg A steady demand and stabilised market 
with an adequaty purchasing power of the 
mass can be effected' only with the fuff 
co operation of the consumer In modern 
trade consumer is moie important than* 
the producer and we know the maxim 
consumer is always m the right* 
Standardisation of the quality of textile 
products is the immediate need if we want 
to consolidate the interests and contacts 
with the consumer Indian short staple 
cotton which has lost its mam market since 
the outbreak of the war should not be 
allowed to jeopardise the situation m the 
home textile market Instead of standardising 
the price of our raw cotton or giving 
subsidies we can very well restrict the 
inflow of foreign cotton according to the 
feasibility of our markets Stabilisation of 
the market is possible only with the better 
understanding with the consumer Anyhow 
a central organisation for market control 
representing the interests 0 f both the 
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consumer and producer could pave a way 
to the economic solidarity of the industry 
Such an organisation can regulate the flow 
of goods according to the deficit regions 
without enforcing curtailment of production 
on any individual firm It further guarantees 
the consumer to look after the interests of the 
latter as well as the former in addition 
the producer is secured a steady and stable 
market The inevitable alien competition 
can be wiped out or at least faced 
courageously only with a consolidated 
programme between the producer and th«. 
consumer— both for the common welfare of 
die nation 

U S proposals for harmonising Inter 
national trade cited The attainment of 
approximately full employment by the major 
trading nations and its maintenance on a 
reasonably assured basis are essential to 


the expansion of International trade, on 
which the dull prosperity of these and other 
nations depends ’ * Local taxes on imported 
products would be limited to rates not 
higher than those levied on like products 
produced at hom" ” This explicitly me ans 
a further joint exploitation on the worker 
nations by curbing the internal industries 
After all India is Britain s ‘ domestic 
affair * Only one thing is left to us 
no consolidate our consumer producer 
ccntacts and interests into an integral 
national unit so that we can face all the 
eventualities of alien competition , and 
secondly, to increase the purchasing power of 
the Indian mass we should increase our 
out put efficiency , and such a close 
co operation on the consumer basis 
of national consciousness alone can save 
our economy 


PARAMOUNTCY IN INDIAN STATES 

BV Mr RANBIR SINGH 


“▼“HD origin and growth of Paramountcy 
I affords an interesting subject of political 
science to follow Froni comparatively 
unostentatious beginnings it has developed 
into an all powerful device m the- hands 
of the British Government It does not seem 
to be capable of any international analysis 
The Indian States Inquiry Committee 
otherwise 1 nown as Butler Committee 
defines the paramount power as * The Crown 
acting through the Secretary of Stnte for 
India and th^ Governor General in Council 
who are responsible to tile Parliament of 
* Great Britain In the words of Sir 
W Barton ' Paramountcy is the outcome 
if Military Supremacy over the great 


sub continent of India an inevitable corollary 
of a military protection ’ The Crown is 
described as the paramount power because 
the Slates have agreed to cede to it certain 
important attributes of their sovereignty 
and paramountcy has become a useful word 
to describe the rights and obligations of 
the Crown which arise out of the agreed 
cesston of those attributes of paramountcy 
Sir \V«Lce Warner has avoided the use of 
the word paramountcy as in his \»ew 
paramountcy ts not a constitutional channel 
through which rights and obligations could 
be created He uses the word only to 
describe the relationship between the 
States and the Crown ns it exist 1 * 
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West Communications between East and 
West were thus opened by tin Chinese 
But the Chinese were not interested m art 
itself, and the journey of artistic ideas from 
the west to the east would have been long 
delayed had there not been the vehicle of 
Buddhism to transport it 

ART Ot- CANUUARA 

The Kushans were vhe last power to 
occupy Gandhara at the beginning of the 
Cihnstian era and their great king Kamshka, 
considered himself another Aso' a in his 
zeal for the spread of Buddhism They 
gradually extended their rule till bv the 
fust century it reached from the middle of 
India on the south to Yarkand and a desert 
region of tbe east The bridge between 
India and China was thus formed 

Having little art of their own, the Kushans 
adopted the art of Gandhara, that mixture 
of Greek, Indian and Persian arts The date 
of the arrival of Buddhism in China is not 
known for the arrival of a new religion 
was not the sort of thing that found an 
entry in the old Chinese annals It is 
however, maintained that it found i‘s place 
sometime during the reign of the first Ch in 
Emperor, about 220 B C 

*50 the Graeco Buddhist art of Gandhara 
spread eastwards to the confines of China, 
but unfortunately there is no trace of Buddhist 
att before the end of the fourth centuty 
AD These traces consist of a few bronze 
statues of no great significance Buddhist 
art in China begins a century later during 
the reign of North China of the Northern 
dynasty a nomad race who conquered 
Noith China and later became enthusiastic 
inverts to Buddhism 


With their conversion, they started 
excavating caves along the borders of the 
Taklaraakan desert, and we find the first 
in China at Tun huang, the place where 
the caravans from China started their journey 
across the desert It is a pity that nothing 
remains of these earliest caves, but 
Tun huang became a great Buddhist centre, 
and the numerous caves that still exist 
have yielded up vast stores of manuscripts 
in Chinese, Sanskrit and other languages, 
which bear marked influence of the 
art of Gandhara 

\ UN KANG CAVFS 

From the writings of Ta hsien, the first 
Chinese Baddhist pilgrim to India, we also 
learn that similar caves were excavated at 
Yen kang ten miles vest of the capital 
As in India, the caves have a central square 
pillar highly ornamented Some of the 
figures carved are of enormous size, 30 to 
40 feet in height, while the surrounding 
walls and ceilings are richly decorated 

The imitation wooden beams hewn out 
of the solid rock recall similar work in 
India On either side of the door are the 
doorkeepers set to guard the shrine These 
doorkeepers also can be traced back to an 
Indian origin, for they are representative of 
a religion older than Buddhism or ev^n 
Hinduism, the old Animist religion still 
existing among certain aboriginal tribes 
m India 

Inside the caves the niches for the large 
Buddha images are surrounded with figures 
of Buddhist saints and fljmg devtas, such 
as are met m Indian sculpture In one 
cave are scenes from the life of Buddha 
one of which has always captivated the 
imagination, the renunciation of home and 
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a life of ease, to go out into the world to 
seek enlightenment The gods are seen 
bolding up the hooves of their horses go 
as to muffle their tread 

It looks as if somebody who had seen 
the Indian carving had had something to 
do with the designing of those at Yun kang 
Again the rich decoration of the ceiling 
and walls are reminiscent of those at Amravti 
while the carving of the lotus and the 
curious dwarf like supporting figures take 
us to the old sculptures at Bharut in 
Central India 

OTHER INDIAN MOTIFS 
Many other Indian motifs are also to be. 
found during this period such as the 


‘kirtimukha* mask the palmette design 
common at Sanchi guardian figures armed 
with the tndent of Siva the haloes of the 
Buddha or his followers covered with 
flames like the haloes of the Girpta period 
in India the arches from Gandhara, both 
triangular and horseshoe ■" 

Above all is found again and again the 
traditional figure * of Buddha, seated as an 
Indian ascetic clothed in the Grecian 
mantle The walls of the caves are crowded 
with images arid inscriptions, many of the 
latter surviving on the hard rock of 
Lungmen Such inscriptions indicate the 
spirit that inspired the making of the 
images 


THE MESSAGE OF SWAMl DAYANAND 

By Mr B BALASyBRAMANIA IYER 


I T is often believed that the zeal for 
religious and social reform in our 
country has been entirely due to the 
influence of English education and the 
impact of Western civil zation But the lives 
of Swami Dayanand Saraswati and Swami 
Ramakmhna Paramahamsa are a standing 
refutation of this prevalent belief Both were 
Completely ignorant of English and foreign 
to the ideas inculcated through that language 
Still they were the makers of the modern 
Hindu renaissance So early, as the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Si\ ami Dayanand 
stronglj, advocated many of those reforms 
which are notv the sheet anchor of social 
and religious reformers of the present day, 
such as the removal of untouchability and 
caste distinctions abolition of child marriage, 
the unification of Hindu society and the 
establishment of Hindu solidarity The great 


organization of which he was the founder— 
The Arya Samaj— is a live force to day 
among ns working vigorously for the good 
of the Hindu community and defending 
Hinduism from the inroads of the two 
great proselytising religions Christianity and 
Islam Swami Dayanand, with rare insight, 
fully apprehended the grave -dangers which 
threatened and still continue to threaten 
Hindn- religion and culture and dedicated 
hre great and saintly life to the task of 


vMKaunting in 




i focieiy and repelling the 
attacks agam-t the tl.ndu tel.g.on and 


averting the dangers to Hindu society 
Generations of Hindus have to be profoundly 
grateful to him for this great task which 
he began so vigorously and which remains 
still to be accomplished successfully It 
has been proved to the h.lt by - events 
that ^ening now tha , 

t 
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Hinduism committed an egregious blunder in 
treating as unredeemable out castes all 
those who stayed away from its fold by 
conversion or otherwise through the prosely 
tismg activities of other religions and is 
not admitting into the Hindu commnnjon 
the repentants and reconverting them 
Med fetal Hinduism erred in believing that 
there was no sanction in the Sastras for 
reconversion and assimilation Swam, 
Dayanand did an everlasting service to 
Hindu religion by his energetic at'empt to 
nullify the effei ts of this great blunder 
Whatever differences there may be as 
regards some of his views his name will 
be cherished by every believing Hindu for 
this noble service We know the task is 
not easj even now and is beset with 
difficulties even danger to life as in the 
case of Swami Shraddananda who became a 
martyr in that cause Still it has to be 
done if Hindu religion and culture are to 
live and Swami Dayanand s life will be an 
everlasting source of inspiration lor nil the 
workers in that cause 

Hence we feel that Mr Han Bibs Sarada 1 
his done a great service by writing and 
publ shing an authentic account of the life 
and achievements of the great Swami To 
him it has been a labour of love and 
devotion Otherwise few could think of 
attempting such a task at his tipe age of 
seventy nine H" worked hard at it, for 
two years from 1943 to 1945 Mr Sa ada s 
book is very interest ng and inspiring reading 
The Swami « great courage strength 
fearlessness risking all dangers pven to 
life in the cause of his sincere convictions 
and his stupendous energj are standing 
e\amples for all H ndu patriots and 

“larr or THraKisn Saiurwitt By Jlan Bias 
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public worl ers It is noteworthy that 
the Swami carried on Ins discussions with 
Pandits and made Ins public speeches in 
Sanskrit of which he was a great master 
It was only in his later life that he spoke 
in Hindi It is curious that he never 
included South India in his itinerary 

Like Rumania Bhatta of ancient days 
he rested all his conclusions on the sole 
authority of the Vedas But his interpretation 
of the Veda was unique He confined it 
only to the Samhita portion of it and will 
not accept the Brahmanas and Upanishads 
as revelaMons In this he differed from 
Rumania Bhatta Sankara and other great 
Acharyas of the past in India He based 
all his refoims upon his own interpretation 
of the Samhita portion of the Veda, which 
differed materially from the traditional 
commentary of Sayanacharya and others 
In his philosophy he did not accept the 
Adi atia and believed in the three separate 
eternal entities of God soul and matter 
All through his life he was a great fighter 
and was engaged m discussions with 
Sansktit Pandits He did not accept the 
sin. Hindu systems of worship namely the 
Saiva Vmshnava Sakta Gananatya Saura 
and Kaumara He was strongly against 
idol worship and believed like the Brahma 
Sam i] lti a formless God He advocated 
cow protection and pleaded for Brahma 
charya and Vegetarianism He was a great 
Yogi himself and believed in the efficacy 
of Yoga for the acquisition of spirituality 
His standard wmk was the Satyartha Pral ash 
in which he sought to establish the truth 
of all his doctrines and criticised not only 
the other rel gions such as Islam Christia 
mty and Buddhism but also the 'Other 
Hindu systems of thought and worship 
But his greatest service for which he 
will ever be remembered was his orgAnt 
?*tton of the Shuddhi and Saoghatan 
movements for strengthening the hold of 
Hinduism on the masses and averttng the 
danger to Hindu society consequent on 
militant proselytizing activities of other 
rel gtomsts 
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— Continue l from Page 3C0 

When lov e an 1 life are ov er 
And fl ght is at an end 
On tho outcast Majesty 
> They lean ns Fnead 

A E is what he is because his verse 
makes the Unseen so vividly hove' round 
him almost like a half seen aura of 
affirmation “There is another that 
bearelh witness of me, and I know that 
the witness which He witnesseth of me 
is true * 

But I would anticipate the reader who 
would infer from this that it is merely the 
rich psychic pabulum in A E s verse that 
I fed on hungrily Even darkness is rife 
with cosmic rays Only it does not give 
us the eye that Sees A bare succinct 
statement of truth about God or Love 
seldom goes down with our beauty hungry 
life It is true A E sent me into 
raptures -because his poetry served the 
Truth he visioned All the same the 
things he saw were so easily acceptable to 
me because his expression was instinct 
with the poet s cry of adoration dripping 
sheer beauty But mere beauty would not 
have moved me For then the verse of 
Yeats or Tagore would certainly have 
meant at least as much to me as that of 
A E or Sri Aurobindo But though poets 
like Yeats, Tagore or Keats gave me a 
joy which it would be foolish to disclaim, 
it would be lunacy for me to say m 
deference to the highbrow critics that the 
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message of these was for me as light is 
to the eyes or warmth to the love thirsty 
heart None of them could for example, 
charm away a sense of dereliction (that 
has often over taken me in life’s slough 
of despond) as has been done again and 
again when I repeated A E ’s lines « 

T some times think a mighty Lov or 
Takes every burning kiss wo give 
His lishts aro those which round ns hover 
For Him alone our lives wo hvo 

Or Sri Aurobindo's description of 
Savitn s spirit of purity 


Her mind a sea of white sincerity. 
Passionate in now, had not ono turbid 

A heart of sdenco m the hands of joy 
Inhabited with rich creative beats 
A body hke a parable of dawn 
That seemed a mcho for vcilol Dmnitv 
Or golden temple door to things beyond 


The last line gives almost apocalyptically, 
what I have always wanted poetry to do 
for me to open a golden temple door 
with a royal movement of beauty which 
beggar life quails even to approach * 


A mwo ueuoerateiy left out the Bhagwat for 
the name reason that I hnvo omitted to mention 
Bri Aurobindo a ‘Life Divine ’ because I have nof 

MpTod“ b rt« r “ T"* Jet h °» “"Oil I havo 
" »>i harveat that I reaped from 

eilher Moreover e» mlluerico that , s „ ,„ °7 
ca.abl„ m. k e, on , by . bont 

oT Vivelionanda a famouf^answer'^to the 

to why he had fouaht ehv in rnpnnA r 

iir’. . gw 

jrhethor .n betomhas I »oold „ ot bo m.alS 

ten.t A ,h£ 1 r B “ r :?b‘, h .*^, ,t ' - 
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The Indian Cricket Team in England 

B\ Mr V R LAKSHM1 RAT AN 


‘"T“HC Third Official Indian Cricket Team 
1 now in England has covered itself 
with glory in all th»» matches they have 
played thus far They lost their very first 
game in England against Worcestershire but 
they made ample amends subsequently in 
spite of very unkind weather The team 
scored convincing victories against Surrej 
a leading county as also against a faitly 
strong MCC s de Out of 13 games 
played up to the end of June the team has 
won 0 matches lost two and drew the rest 

MERCHANT THE MASTER 
Vijay Merchant the Vice Captain of the 
side had been largely responsible for the 
Indian teams success He has taken part 
in every match that the team has played 
Strange as it may sound the victories 
scored by the side were all under his 
captaincy Merchant has proved to his 
critics that he can get runs not only on 
the Brabourne Stadium wicket at Bombay 
but also on soft English wickets His 
centuries against Leicester and MCC 
fetched him praise from all experts of the 
game It was very unfortunate that he 
should have been out early in both the 
innings of the Lords Test But there is 
no doubt that with hjs great' determination 
and fighting qualities he would easily make 
up for this lapse in the remaining two tests 
and help India to achieve her first Test 
Victory against England 

THE CAPTAIN 

The Captain of the team the Nawab of 
Pataudi in spite of his two centuries is 
st 11 far from his form of a decade back 
No one can question his greatness as a 
bat but one wonders whether the authorities 
that chose him as a Captatn bore in mind 
the fact that he has been out of cricket for 
quite a while and cannot have much 
knowledge of the other ir embers of the 
side His handling of the bowling in the 
1st Test was not above criticism To add 
to all th s Ins indifferent health lias kept 
away from most of the gimes 


Tlir OTHER MEMPHIS 
Sarwate Mankad Modi ilazare and Gul 
Mohamed have more than once distinguish* 
ed themselves Amarnath has had a lean 
time Tilth the bat However this great 
all rounder lias made up for his batting 
failures by some excellent bowling It is 
only Mushtaq All, C S Nayudu Nimbalkar, 
Sohont and Hafeez that have done nothing 
worthy of note so far Hindlekar has been 
keeping wickets well while Gul Mohamed s 
fielding has been superb throughout 
THE LORDS TFST 

The Indian Cricket Team played their 
first test against England at Lords on 
June 22nd 24th and 23th India won the 
toss and scored only 200 runs in the first 
innings on a reasonably good tucket 
Merchant Pataudi and Amarnath failed 
unaccountably Only young Modi defied 
the English bowling and helped his side to 
reach a respectable score Before stumps 
tv ere "drawn on the first day, four of England s 
best batsmen were out to Amarnath But 
Hardstaff laid the foundation for an English 
victory He played a fine innings to score 
an unbeaten 203 giving only one chance 
Bedser and Ikm had a certain amount of 
luck by way of dropped catches England 
finished up with 428 runs in the first 
innings leaving India to make 228 to avoid 
an innings defeat Merchant was again out 
early Bnt Mankad and Amarnath saved 
their side from an innings defeat England s 
opening pair hit up the required number of 
runs for their victory 

No doubt the England Eleven was a 
better side But even the most optimistic 
of England supporters would not have 
expected such a big victory for England 
No doubt omission of Sarwate and Bunerjee 
dropped catches and batting failure of the 
team as a whole were largely responsible 
for this 

There are two more test matches to go 
and given reasonable luck the Indian team 
should easily he able to give a better 
account of themselves 
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Tho British Cabinet’s Plan 

A S we go to press the British Cabinet 
Delegation have reached home to 
report to the Prime Minister the result ot their 
mission in India On the face of it, it 
looks odd and somewhat disappointing that 
after all their unceasing parlejs with the 
representatives of political parties in this 
country and their patient and indefatigable 
labours of over a hundred days they 
should have left nothing better than a 
care taker government composed wholly of 
officials And yet on closer examination 
this seeming anticlimax would have been 
wors^, but for their firm and sagacious 
handling of the situation on the eve of 
their departure to England 

In so far as they have succeeded in 
making the Congress and the League 
accept their long term plan and set the 
machinery in operation they must be said 
to have achieved something worth doing 
Of course it would have been splendid, if 
an interim government of a purely national 
character had been installed But the 
hurdles were too many and too obstinate 
and we are faced with the option of 
accepting the lesser of the two evils For 
nn interim government, under the conditions 
on which the League insisted, would have 
proved disastrous to the freedom and 
lasting interests of the country 

Apart from other defects of the interim 
plan Mr Jinnah’s crusade against nationalist 
Muslims — and' indeed against all Muslims 
who do not belong to the League — h?U 
become insufferable And the Congress, 
representing the whole nation, irrespective of 
communal or religious differences could never 
subscribe to this claim And Mr Jmnah, by 
his repeated assertion /6f assurances from 
the Viceroy, made it impossible for the 
Congress, however eager to compromise 
with the League, to stand this totalitarian 
intolerance The Congress cannot afford 
to sacrifice every other interests for the 
purpose of appeasing the unreasonable 


demands of a minority, however influential 
So even those who held that Congress 
should accept the interim proposals inspite 
of their obvious defeats finally upheld the 
Congress -decision to reject them As 
Mr T R Venkatarama Sastri put it 

Offered tho choice of going into tho Interim 
e i deDy,n & lt * Present faith and future 
hope or keeping out of it retaining both tho 
Congress has chosen tho latter nltornatue in tho 
lasting interests of tho future Much as many of 
QovornJnn P t ed thnt WorI , to S etllcr in tho Interim 
nnH mny PQV ? r th ° ' vay to mutuaI under 
nnd a satisfactory eolution of our 
t ohticai problems we cannot blomo tho Congress 

Sen ’ r Tn h ?r V L ° Uj0en th ° l ™ 

, ? 1 dlfllcu,t situations where two views ore 

’l' dc, r ■’■'"S’. ». ™, «C 

*• ’“ y »”• 

„ A,ler * l |>, eve " Ih's unsatisfactory ami 
unnational arrangement may act a^*a 
further incentive to all the parties to hasten 
the hour of agreement In the words of 
Mr L Kajagopalachan, it is possible that 
the installation of a purely official intent , . 

«o™uU»cm for fimh.r action t 

.”,r OT r fir 1 

Sat/agraha in South Africa 

Qf So " 11, Af "»" Indians to 
stop the Ghetto Bill favrnj; fa, led, they 
have been forced to reset to tho extreme 

K the An I* -Indian 

, , Sat y»Eiaha or Passive Resistance, in 

the form which ,t has been put 

operation ,s not new lo lhat Colony 
1 '“>» ° r '1 m his time m 

Somh M ,“ d " vo Sene. alio, is „f 
Sumh African Indians have kept the f,r es 
burn in ft Accord, n c to R,„, rs pick j 

Indians, men and women, headed by 
Dr Naicker commenced Satyaeraha „„ 
June 14, respect of the MgmLion 
law It would appear that m 8 t h e 8 first 
instance neither the Government , 7 
Municipality had taken anv 

asainst the Passrve Resrsters but the 
m Du, ban had taken lhe execut e nt 

m, ° — b -ds by c ™ n d,„°; ,t 
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Tits Mom Bomb Test 

O NE of the greatest histone tests tvas 
the dropping of tli** atom bomb at 
Bikini A toll m the Pacific For months past 
arrangements had been made b> the 
government of U S A in collaboration with 
a team of scientists and other experts 
The atom bomb was dropped at 22 01 
GMT (3 31 1ST) (Sunday night June 30) 
and exploded two minutes later 

The Lagoon harbouring the target ships 
disappeared in masses of flame and smoke 
which rose to over DO 000 feet The whole 
lagoon was blanketed m smoke with its 
centre core a bright orange yellow 

The Lagoon at Bikini has a water 
surface of 230 square miles Dispersed 
over this area were 123 warsh ps and 
merchant ships 

Exhaustive arrangements had been made 
to record happenings and gather material 
for further scientific examination 

The interesting features of the experi 
ment were the effects of the explosion on 
livestock aboard the suicide fl»et 
including 200 goats 200 pigs aid 4 000 
rats I rom these biologists expert to 
learn the effect of nuclear Gamma rajs 
on humans 

Admiral \V H P Blandy commander of 
the Atom Bomb Task Force broadcasting 
from the bridge of the A om Command 
ship at Bikini in the first official report on 
history s fourth Atom Bomb drop declared 
that the drop was a success 

Admiral Blandy sai 1 that the Atom 
Bomb dropped on the 30ih night was of 
the same type as that used last year on 
the Japanese Citj ol Nagasaki — the bomb 
‘ that ended the war against Japan 

It would however appear that the results 
of the test at Bikini Atoll were not as 
terrifying as the vigorous imagination of 
some scientists had led us to expect 


Independence for the Philippines 

The Republic of the Philippines was 
formally inaugurated on July 4 when the 
United States High Commissioner, Mr Paul 
McNutt publicly pioclaimed the indepen 
dence of the Philippines on behalf of 
President Truman Tite ceremony 
coincided with Americas own Indepen 
dence Da> x 

M Manuel Roxas was sworn in as 
President and M Elpi Quinno as 
Vice President to guide their country m 
us first years of Independence 
General Douglas MacArlhur, who led the 
liberation of the islands from the Japanese, 
described the infant Republic as coming 
into being amidst issues which never 
weighed more' heavily upon the destiny of 
the human race 

Freedom came to the Philipp nes after a 
ten year transitional period as a Common 
wealth with a Filipino chief executive 
M Roxas after taking the Presidential 
oath declared ‘A new era has come to 
the Orient Any doubts which may still 
linger in some quarters of the earth as to 
the benign intentions of America should 
be resolved by what she has so nobly 
and unselfishly accomplished here ’ 


The Palestine Issue 

The Palestine question created an 

unprecedented scene m ibe House of 
Commons on July 1 when the Labour 
Member Mr Sidney Silverman defied his 
Party chiefs and successfully moved an 
_ adjournment motion to discnss the situation 
as a matter of urgency 

Mr Silverman s move was followed by 
a statement by Mr Attlee, m which he 
said that the British Government intended 
to persevere w.th their attempts to reach 
a settlement on the lines of the report of 
the Angle American. Commission 

• lii H M r ma ' £e " plam ' be »dded 
that HM s Government v ill , !0 t tolerate 

? h n f f‘* empts P«‘y to influence 

the decision on Palestine by force 
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Indian camps and cutting down the tents 
Since then there have been arrests and 
more hooliganism men and women have 
been assaulted and organised popular 
lawlessness on a wide scale is doing duty 
Cor the executive This is lynch law, pure 
ard simple, and no civilised Government 
could countenance it In an article in the 
Hartjan Mahatma Gandhi draws attention 
to this nasty turn in South African politics 
and calls on whitemen throughout the 
world and especially of India to act upon 
their Cellowmen m South Africa to desist 
from molesting Indian resisters who arc? 
bravely struggling to preserve the self 
respect of Indians in the Union and the 
honour of their motherland 


respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedom for all without distinction as to roc o 
eex languago or religion 

UNO comes into the picture as it 
claims to be “ a centre for harmonizing the 
actions of nations m the attainment of 
these common ends ’ Again, Article 
enjoins on U N O to promote 


um\ ersnl respect for, and observance) of human 
rights and fundamental freedom for nil without 
distinction ns to raco languago or religion 


And under Article 56 all members of 
UNO. 

-rVi*?, Vi VJm. yunt nnd separate 

action in co operation with tho organization tor 
the ach element of tho purposes sot forth in 
Article 55 


la a c«\ il Ration worth the name I o aslvs which 
requires for its cvieton o the \er> doubtful prop 
of racial 1 gislation and lynch low’ Tho silver 
linjig to tie cloud tint 1 angv over tie devoted 
liids of our counlrv mr>n lies in tho plucky 
ncjion of Rev Scott o White clergyman nnd h«a 
Mindly Wide fellow workers who lave undo* 
taken to *1 aro tl o suff rings of tt o Ind an 
r* « etcrR 

Indus Cats before UNO 

But the cause has to be fought in two 
fronts and India has opened a two front war 
against South Alrican intolerance The 
government otlnriia has decided to fight the 
issue on the international plane as well 
The right ol India to place the issue 
before UNO is indisputable Article 14 of 
the UNO Charter states that the General 
Assembly 

n ay recomt cn 1 mras rca for ll c j ofteff it 
nil Rtmcnt cf ni > a tustion reirardle*' «f on# n 
Ml ch It iler ns 1 kcly to imps r tl o general 
welfare or fnen lly relations among nation* ioc!ul‘°B 
situations rr* ill i „ from a violation of tl o prt>'i 
a ons of the present Cl ntter setting fottl ll o 
purpos*s and pna iples of tlo Vnte<l Nations 
Both India and South Africa, reminds 
Che Iftnd tsthtn Times, are members of 
UNO and a situation has arts»n impairing 
friendly relations b*lween them as can be 
seen by the economic war ahead} subsist 
mg between lh<* two countries According 
to our contemporar) , there has also been 
a violation of the purposes of the Charter. 
These Include, uh Article 1 (3), 
promtirn of 


Gandhi]i’( Escape from Train Accident 

It certainly seems strange that anybody 
should have attempted to harm one like 
Gandlup, a leader who has so completely 
dedicated his life to the service of others Yet 
the fact remains that a deliberate attempt 
was made to wreck the Special by which 
he was travelling from Bombay to Poona' 
Gandhiji naturally sees the hand of God 
in his escape he has been seven tiroes 
lucky, he says * I have done no harm 
to anybody during all my life What can 
anybody gam by killing such an innocent 
person, he asks That another tram had 
passed the same track half an hour earlier 
without any obstruction shows that the 
attempt on Gandhiji was deliberate and well 
timed No doubt, as has been reported, 
there will be a thorough enquity ihlo the 
affair, but for the moment our thoughts 
go out to Gandhiji — with a sense of relief 
and thankfulness for his deliverance from the 
gteat evil to which the miscreants had been 
tempted At his gteat age and after the 
wtram of the talks at Simla and Delhi 
Gandhiji could hardly have Withstood the 
more stnous consequence of a derailment 
We cannot too strongly condemn the 
lawless instinct that found expression in 
this particular act of wickedness and folly 
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Chinese women and Trfedom By Ami 
De Silva Kuttib Publishers 242, Shukrawar, 
Poona, Price Rs 2 12 
The author traces with unusual shill and 
insight the evolution of Chinese women and 
tReir emancipation from the bonds of 
outmoded customs and taboos in ancient 
China She has given us a lively and 
readable account of the representative 
figures against the background of their time 
who have made history in Chinese life and 
thought 

The problem of Austria By E J 

„ Passant Oxford Pamphlets on World 
Affairs No 72 Oxford University Press Gd 
Though Austria has been liberated by the 
_ Allies from the Nazi yoke, the future of 
the country rests on the solution ol three 
problems, namely the relation of the Austrians 
tn the Germans, the internal divisions 
amongst the Austrians themselves and the 
capacity of the country to maintain a 
satisfactory and self .sufficient economic life 
Mr Passant gives us a clue to the under 
Standing of these conflicting issues in this 
pamphlet. 


Food in the united Provinces S G 
Sardesai People’s Publishing House, Raj 
Bhuvan, Bombay As 12 
In this illuminating pamphlet littered With 
statistics Mr S G Sardesai examines in 
detail the acuteness of the food problem in 
the United Provinces, Mr Sardesai comes to 
the conclusion tint the origin of the food 
crisis lies in the extremely narrow minded, 
incompetent and autocratic manner in which 
the Government tries to handle the question 
and its fear of seeking popular co operation 
m its solution 

43\ EARS Ja\anT AND Tara By George 
Barrett Thacker and Co Bombay 
Price Rs 7 8 

The many significant changes that have 
crept into Indian society during the last four 
decades in the sphere of customs, manners 
outlook and ideology form the core of this 
interesting novel The story centres round 
the fortunes of an orthodox Brahmin family 
in an obscure village and of an untouchable 
Dheo family of the same village a=» repre 
sented by the two typical characters Jayant 
and Tara 


BO OKS RECEIVED 


o 


Tnnouan am Indian Camera 2 Vols By S r Atb on 
Banerp BanKaloro printing an 1 Publishing Co ltd 
Bangui no l ity 

Two llmonto Trials in Hep Tort With « 
loroworl by Ton lit Jawnhnrl.il Nehru Edited 
by Molt Rwn Hindustan Tunes bow D \hi 

Cali of the I and Ily J N Chakravarty General 
Pr liters and Pub! shore Ltd , 1 19 Dharamtala 
Street Calcutta 

Bar RamaKrisuna and Ilrs Mission By S»ami 
Rnraakrishnanan la Sri Uamaknehna Math 

Mylaporo 

19 Snout Stories International Book TIouso 1 1 1 
Bombay 

7onOA<«TRANisit In the light of Occult Philosophy 
By It P Blovatshy, later national Book House 
Ltd , Bombay 

Hbuoion and the Family.-, By Geoffrey Hoy Ian l 
Otorgo Al'en ts Unto Tendon 

rLFMENTARY UROL V By Capt 

It bat dipole, sijk London 


riANOAtAN THE IIeroio Idfat of Hindustan 
By St mi M i tli lymih Sri Ramalcnshna 
Math Wan Dacca 


Spsstr Stories Joan Hujhoi ThtMcer L C<? . 
Ltd Boml a> Rs 2 8 

What Oandiuji has dosk for India Be mj o 
collection of articles onOandhjis hfo on 1 Work 
compile I by B L Rallta Ram Harm Marks? 
V M C A Lahore Rs 3 4 
Wisdom of Modern India Fdtoi by B L Ralha 
Rim on l Lajpat Rn Nor Institute of C irredfc 
Affaire Lahore Hu 2 9 

Paler Control in India with special roferenco to 
Food supply Popular Book Depot Bombay 
The YooA^or Snt Aurobindo Part 10. Bv- 
Nolmi Kaota G ipta Sri Aurobindo I ibrnrv. 
309 F apian ado Madras 7 


Matfrialtsm of Marx & FngoU f People’s 
Nindhurat Rond Bombay 1 

^By Lokhart IlowotJ, Thackor & Co , 



(only short notices appear in this section) 


1 Introduction to tue Studv oi the 
Hindu Doctrines By Rene Guenon 
Translated into English by Marco Pollis 

2 Man and His Becoming according to 
THE VEDANTA by the same author Trans 
lated into English by R C Nicholson 
Luzac & Co London Price 12 6 each 
Of these two books which are translations 

from the 1 rench, only one tts the second 
deals exclusively with Indian thiuy,ht the 
other is concerned with Eastern thought in 
general and utilises the Indian doctrines for 
illustrating the principles underlying it Both 
the books are unlike the woiks that are 
now usually published in Europe touching 
Eastern philosophy and religion The author 
totally disapproves of their treatment by the 
orientalist*, and often criticises their method 
of study as well as the results they have 
reached He points out that obsessed by 
a belief that there is virtually nothing of 
value in human civilisation which is not 
Greek in its origin they belittle the achieve 
men's of Eastern thinkers and assign to 
their views as late a date as is possible irt 
the circumstances Tor example, the Vaise 
shika theory of atom* he says is traced by 
them to Grech sources while it is iu 
reality indigenous to India The author's 
own approach to the study of these subjects 
as may be expected, is different He aims 
at expounding them strictly in accordance 
with their traditional interpretation , and in 
this aim, he generally succeeds 

It may be admitted that there is sortie 
truth In the author s contention that the 
’professional orientalists’, as he styles them, 
have a tendency to underestimate the worth 
of Eastern achievements But it appears to 
us that by stressing this defect too much 
and by failing to giv e credit to these scholars 
for the valuable work they have done m 
so many fiel Is of research he considerably 
weakens the tfhet which he desires to 
produce on the reader’s mind 


A B C op Central Banking By Nawab 
Mir Nawaz Jung and Mr Kesava 
Iyengar Bangalore Printing and Publish 
ing Co Ltd , Bangalore City Rs 20 
To us who have not many good books 
on the highly technical subject of Banking, 
especially Indian Banking, this sumptuous 
volume comes as quite a handy and authori 
tative treatise on the subject 

The feudal economy of the land being 
invaded by money, results in the growth 
of a number of banks with various types 
of functions Banks which directly finance 
the production and trade are considered 
retailers and to increase the liquidity of 
these retail banks, their credits are kept in 
large banl s which act as wholesalers of 
credit Such a bank ^is called the Central 
Bank and its responsibilities and functions 
are much wider I*s mam functions will 
be to keep stable the purchasing power of 
the currency It is claimed that in the 
postwar t.ra central Banl s are bound to 
develop into technically equipped arbiters 
of the economic destinies of the respective 
countries 

The book contains many authoritative 
extracts from other sources, and labotiously 
compiled In the upprendices are given a 
resume ol the part played by U K during 
the war, other useful banking data and the 
mam essentials of the Brelten Wood bebeme 
and San Francisco Charter 

Being a rare, authoritative woth on the 
subject the book should be useful not 
only to students r f banking and bankers 
but should stimulate jrovocattve thought 
in laymen too 
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Chinese women and Freedom b> Anil 
De Silva Kutub Publishers 242 Shokrawar 
Poona Price Rs 2 12 
The author traces with unusual skill and 
insight the evolution of Chinese women and 
their emanc pation from the bonds of 
outmoded customs and taboos m ancient 
China She has given us a lively and 
readable account o! the representative 
figures against the background of the r time 
who have made history m Chinese life and 
thought 

The problem of Austria By E J 

Passant Oxford Pamphlets on World 

Affairs No 72 Oxford University Press 6d 
Though Austria has been liberated by the 
Allies from the Nazi yoke the future of 
the country rests on the solution of three 
problems namely the relation of the Austrians 
to the Germans, the internal divisions 
amongst the Austrians therosehes and the 
capacity of the country to mainta n a 
satisfactory and self-sufficient economic life 
Mr Passant gives us a clue to the under 
standing of these conflicting issues in this 
pamphlet 


Food in the united Provinces S G 
Sarlesai Peoples Publishing House Raj 
Bhutan Bombay As 12 
In this illuminating pamphlet littered with 
statistics Mr S G Sardesai examines in 
detail the acuteness of the food problem in 
the United Frounces Mr Sardesai comes to 
the conclusion that the origin of the food 
crisis lies in the extremely narrow mm led 
incompetent and autocratic manner in winch 
the Government tries to handle the question 
and its fear of seeking popular co operation 
in its solution 

431 EARS Ja\ ANT AND Tara Bj George 
Barrett Thacker and Co Bombay 
Price Rs 7 8 

The many significant changes that have 
crept into Indian society during the last four 
decades in the sphere of castoms manners 
outlook and ideology form the core of this 
Interesting novel The story centres round 
the fortunes of an orthodox Brahmin family 
in an obscure village and of an untouchable 
Dheo (am ly of the same village as repre 
sented by the two typical characters Jayant 
and Tara 
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o 


Tnnovo i an Indian Camera ° Vots By S r Alb on 
Banerji Rangaloro fr nt ng and Publ sh ngCo I Id 
Bangalore t. ty 

Two IIi9torto Trials in Red Fort With a 
"bateword by Pan It Jawaharlal Nehru Ed tod 
by Aloti Ram II nd stun T nes New Dolh 

Call op thf Land ByJ NT Chahra\arty General 
Pr nters and Publ shers ltd 119 D1 aramtala 
Street Calcutta 

fill! Ramakrisuna and His Mission By Swam 
Ramakr si na andn Sr Rsmakr Ana Math 
Mylaporo 

19 Short Stories International Book House Lt I 
Bombay 

ZoroastrAnism n tl e 1 gl t of Occult Ph losophy 
By II P Blavatsky Ioternat onal Book House 
Ltd Bombay 

Religion and the Fanil* By Geoffrey noyland 
Q OTgO Allen k Unw n Ltd London 

rtfJieNrim Urdu Roman Scr pt By Capt 
II Catcl pole si j. Luzao A Co Lon Ion 


Handman the Heroic Ideal op Hindustan 
M.fu 3 V ,\P 'I lt ‘ lyvmii* Sr Ramakr si na 
Math War Dacca 

SuN-rer Stories Jean II a hes Tin Ur A. Co 
Ltd Bom! ay Rs *> S 

What Gandhui hat done for India Bong a 
collect on or art clea on Gandb j s Ifeanl M orh 
complo l by B L Rail a Ram Ilami Mfttkaz 
1 M C V Lai ora Ra 3 4 

IVtsnosi or Modern India FJ tol by B L Ralha 
Vi™ Ua;pat Ra Na r Institute of Curront 
Affairs Lahore Rs 0 8 

P *tn»i Cj,ra | ,L ‘n 11 "! 1 * * t} specal reforenco to 
tool supply Popular Book Depot Bombay 

Tnr koGA’-or Sri Aurobindo Part III n T 

Rra Jn T’ ^ anta , Q ,? ta Sr \ A lrob “do Librarj 5 
3G9 Esplanade Madras ^ 

Historical Materialism of Marx A rngeta ♦ people * 
Publ sh ng Sandl urst Road Bombay ^ P ® 8 

Who loichmt Howll Tb „. fcor f ^ 
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IMf m TfflE M0KTT1 


June 1 Mr Edward <teUmius U S delegate 
to the Security Council resigns Resignation 
not accepted by President Truman 
June 2 Viceroy m Vns letter to Congress 
President clarifies scope of interim govern 
roent 

— Gandhiji criticises vital defects of the 
Cibinet Mission s plan 
June 3 Food sh pments to India 
■ — New Yorl Radio reports *» third plot to 1 ill 
MacArthur foiled by American precautions 
June 4 Sikh leadeis invited to meet Cabinet 
Mission 

— Sir H J Ksnia appointed Judge of the 
Federal Court 

June 5 Italy votes for Republic 
June 6 Muslim League accepts Cabinet 
Plan 

—Mr Bevm outlines Britain s policy to 
wards Russia 

June 7 Empire Press Conference in London 
discusses conditions for membership 
June 8 Boy King of S am s tragic end 
death due to pun explosion 
— Sir Edward Benlliall agrees to refer Railway 
dispute to adjudication 

June 9 Mr. V V Gin appeals to Railwaymen 
to postpone strike and give an opportunity 
to Interim Go\t to settle dispute smicably 
June 10 Princes accept Cabinet plan 
— S kh opposition to Cabinet Council of 
Action set up 

June 11 Congress reiterates opposition 
to par ty 

— 23000 Indian labourers m Ceylon on strike 
June 12 Constitutional crisis in Italy 
— Gandhiji appeals to Europeans to keep 
cleat of Constituent Assembly 
June 13 King s birth laj honours 
—-South African Congress gwes notice of 
Passive Resistance 

June 11 King Umberto leases Italy to 
avert btoodshi d 


June 15 U S Senite pisses 
Immigration Bill 
June 16 Breakdown of Delhi talks Cabinet 
Mtsstou. to gwe award 
June 17 List of Councillors for Interim 
Government announced 
— Satyagraha in South Africa , Whites rut) 
Indian camp 

June 18 Congress President meets Cabtnet 
Mission Crisis over the award 
— Terrorism in Palestine 
June 19 De Gaulle s warning to Trench 
nation 

June 20 Gen Montgomery in Delhi 
— King opens Empire Scientific Conference 
m London 

June 21 Dr Benes elected Czech President 
—Kashmir ban on Pandit Nehru 
Jnne 22 Ex Mufti, a refuge ot the Khedive 
in Catro 

— Azad s summons to Pandit Nehru 
June 23 Railway strike averted 
—India indicts South Africa before UNO 
June 24 Congress rejects Cabinet 
Mission s Interim plan 
June 25 Dr Yusuf Dadoo and 46 Indian 
Passive resisters arrested in Durban 
June 26 Railwaymen withdraw notice of 
strike and normal booking resumed 
June 27 Cabinet Mission s statement 
adjourning further parleys 
— Satyagraha in S A— Dr G M Nnicket 
arrested again 

June 28 Caretaker Government to be 
set Up on July 4 
Dr Khare s resignation accepted 
June 29 Viceroy Jmnah correspondence 
released 

Care uker Government personnel 
announced 

June 30 Atom bomb lest in the Pacific 
—Dr Shartr Indonesion Prime Minister, 
Kidnapped 



INDIA AT THE CROSS ROi^DS We have had sufficient training in the 

The Modern Review for June, discussing matter of internal affairs and some 

the prospects of freedom dawning on provincial administrations under the Congress 

India as a result of the Cabinet Mission’s were considerable successes but the case 

labours urges that the country should .s quite different m the matter or foreign 

prepare itself for the tasks and respon affairs 


sibihties ahead India is at the cross roads 
We are now at a period of our history 
when the Utmost of realism and deliberation 
is called for The question before us is ' are 
we prepared for freedom or are we not ? 

Responsibilities are about to devolve on us, the 
like of which we have not been accustomed t« 
•houldor F»r centuries past though it is true 
that it was not bo becauso of our own volition 
Are we realy with our plans for the Army the 
Navy, tho Airforce and other warlike (moans of 
defence the tariff bcrriers for heating tho 
economic aggression of International finance with 
its cartels an 1 mergers the plans and blue prints 
of a programme by which this country can march 
forward without getting involved into internal or 
external strife , tlio extensive and exceedingly 
complex organisation of international politics an’ 
diplomacy necessary for maintaining foreign 
relations and bo on and so forth * 

In shott are we prepared to lift our 
g»7e beyond the narrow limits- -mostly 
provincial or communal — to which it is 
accustomed ? 

Take the case of the armed forces. 


*, rue . th *\ the coming of freedom cannot 
i y th “?, 0t ,“ n - v «'■" «»ra«le™t,on, 

since all these would toko ransideralilo time, but 
is it not time to think how we nro going to 
take over and to plan for n transition wuftmt 

anv’rhn 007 P£ rt ”* ,ac "° ond without causing 
any chaos in tho affairs of the nation f * 


‘ INDIA IS FILE BOUND ” 

Giving ivhal he describes as (he 
'balance sheet of the Government of 
India • in an article in the Daily Mail, 
Frank Oiven, former Editor of the forces' 
newspaper SEAC saps ",To dap I„d, a Is 
file bound and a symbol and monument of 
that condition ,s the vnl B ar and pompous 
monstrosity which is the Imperial village 
called New Delhi, utterly remote from the 
daily existence of India and a hind of 
bureaucratic Babylon This indeed has 
been the bluest entry on the debit side 
of the ledger of our account with India 


What are our plans for controlling directing 
and maintaining a standing army, very many 
division* in strength with the exceedingly comph 
rated machinery for continuous training am! 
limitloM adxptation of latest technique and tho 
latest arms to 1 oop the fighting forren up to-date 
The bcienco of War means Specialists for every 
bran h and a highly trained General Btaff 
co to posed mainly of tried veterans And the 
«amo is true of the Navy nnd the Air forces 
There in no shortage it is true of staunch and 
intslligent m n and officers m this country The 
fighting record of the Indian army in this war 
has proved that to the hilt But what about 
thi Kp**ciahred training needed for mechanization 
artillery and the manifold branches of molern 
warfare indium o of higher strategy T Wh-it 
about the production of armament and its safe 
1 «. ping an 1 the guard ng of defence secrets T 


i.iougn H would appal most of our 
* correct * British to be told so, one of 
oar most unfortunate exports to India has 
been bad manners For it is only bad 
manners when we fail to realise what is 
going on in the heart of the man or 
wnm.n with whom onr lot ,s l,„ked 
Well, we hare got to mend our manner* 
if we wish to continue together Now & e 
have a chance to bn, Id a new relation** 
We should be mad if we did not take it 
For I am very certain that Ind.a Wll 1 
have need of Enel, si, men lo„ c after the 
formal r. ,sh rule has mdfd there” 
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TOTAL PROHIBITION 


WOMEN AND INDIAN VILLAGES 
"Until the women can teach their 

children clean and regular habit*;, self- 
control, self respect and the fear of god 
how can we hope for any lessening of the 
curse of litigation false evidence and 
bribery?" asks Mr F L Bryne in the 
course of an article in the Aryan Path 
How, tndeed, can we get good citizens 
with high standards of honesty, work and 
craftsmanship ? 

All the post war plans for India are 
aimed at raising the standard of hung of 
the people But the standard of living is 
the standard of the home, and the home 
is in charge of the women 

Tho best the men can <lo n to produce the 
raw material and tho money and create tho 
environment in which the women can make their 
homes perfect Tho women, howe\ er, aro at 
present in complete ignorance of what can bo 
done to improve homo and health. Thu means 
that our Cnt and banc plans must be for tho 
proper education of tho girls and for tho doracatfo 
training of the grown up women who aro too 1M© 
for school life This means a networt of 
domestic training schools provincial schools for 
tho training of utalT, and district tohsil and taluk 
schools for llioBfi womon who eon spare tho time 
to com® for short courses Tor those who cannot 
1 evo tho village ero ^ ec-dod touring teams of 
trained women spending a month In ono village 
to teach tho women tho elements of homt work 
and then going on to another village, leaving 
\ ehmd them a Co operative V\ omen s Oetter 
Homes Society to consolidate and continue tho work 

Every school and college must teach 
domestic work and every degree and 
diploma, for whatever subject, must include 
a very practical domestic test which no 
student can avoid 

If ever girls' education Is to be general India 
must follow tho rest of tho worl 1 and make tho 
village school co educations! up to the lower 
mid Ue standard with female as well as male 
tencher* And to ensure that the girls shall have 
Heir fair *hnr© of whM ©dncati n i» ava lath* 


Under the title, “Total Prohibition , 
.Mahatrai Gandhi says in Ifartjat: 

"National Provincial Governments are now 
in full swing in India Happily on the 
question of Prohibition, there can t>e no 
differences of opinion, between the Congress 
and the Muslim League And if all follow- 
ed a concerted policy and the States too 
joined in, India would be dry^ in no time 
and earn the blessings of lakhs of homes 
To the discredit of the Governments under 
virtual martial law, Governors and their 
•Advisers had the shamelessness to reverse 
the policy which had been already adopted 
in some Provinces and misappropriate the 
revenue which was raised by the Provinces 
in question Let th$m now take up 
prohibition of intoxicating drinks and 
drugs Let them, too, not rest content 
with Prohibition legislation They have to 
devise methods of education and health 
giving drinks in every bar or filling that 
a place next door to it should as far as 
possible be utilised as a refreshment and 
recreation room II this constructive work 
is taken up, it must prove a source of 
revenue for the State ' besides Prohibition' 
benefiting and reconstructing thousands of 
mined homes 

Moreover, to day tapping should be re- 
placed by ihe nira tapping for the purpose 
of converting ntra mto gur much to the 
advantage of the nation which needs cheap 
•'UC^r These colnmns have shown hoW 
ome wavs tad gur , s preferable to 
cane gur ’ 
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CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
Summarising the Congress objections to 
the British scheme as three fold — powers 
of the Interim Government, compulsory 
grouping of provinces and status of the 
Constituent Assembly — ^he left wing Labour 
weekly f rtbune justifies the Cabinet Mission's 
rejection of the first two demands on the 
ground of necessity to conciliate Mr Jinnah 
There is nothing to stop Parliament from 
adjusting the Constitution iy meet the Congress 
views js regards the power of the Interim 
Government, observes the Tribune but 1 the 
real basis for the Mission's refusal is the 
fear that the Muslim League would refuse 
*o serve in any Interim Government 
responsible to a Congress dominated Central 
Legislature Similar unwillingness to 
antagonise the League governs the Mission’s 
insistence on compulsory grouping of 
provinces and since the British scheme 
provides for opting out of any province from 
•"the group, the Congress has not a particularly 
strong case here 

The Mission’s attitude to the question of 
tjie Cons*ituent Assembly is less easy to 
x Understand, continues the T rtbune ' No 
adequate grounds fpr Withholding sovereignty 
were given in the Mission's last statement 
The fact that the British Government has 
to conclude the final treaty with the Indian 
Union to emerge from the Assembly's 
labour is surely not in itself an argument for 
withh tiding sovereignty from the Assembly 
If ultimate independence is to be made 
conditional on the actual signing of the 
treaty then the whole business takes on the 
character of a hard bargain rather than 
admission of India's immediate right 
to freedom 

"It may be argued that the Interim 
Government responsible to the Viceroy and 


thus to Whitehall, -cannot exist side by 
side with a sovereign Constituent Assembly, 
but this is simply to argue that it Js 
somehow illogical for the Viceroy to retain 
dejure control of the interim administration 
while a free and independent Constitution- 
makmg body works out the shape of 
administration which has to take over from 
the Viceroy, And there would seem to be 
nothing illogical in this " Saying that these 
poinfs "may yet be cleared up between 
the negotiating parties,” the Tribune proceeds 
to accdrd full praise to the Mission for the 
painstaking and conscientious manner in 
which it is carrying out its historic mouu 
mental task 


BRITAIN'S INDEBTEDNESS TO INDIA 
It was Churchill, who described India as * 
the brightest jewel m the British Crown It 
was he again who told the Britisher that 
one in five among them owe their livelihood 
to India 


Now a British writer, Mr Harry Gregson, 
amplifies this statement in TiUlSits and shows 
how much the Britisher owes his better 
living standards to India But unlike Churchill, 
he doesn't want India to be held down by 
force but wants freedom to be granted to 
this country so that both Britain and India 
may prosper 


India, he writes has provided fortunes 
for investors and careers for Civil Servants, 
employment for many thousand Britons and 
interest on British investments 


The jute in lustry at Dundee is founded on 
Indian jute The hempprowuig plantations, largely 
Bntishowned, were a source of wealth to British 
subjects in India I- very one of Jniha'a 3 jO million 
people spent in 1037 an averneo of t«o pence on 
British goods. India m 1037 which is a good 
average year wait to Britain goods valued at (,”» 
millions sterling Nearly all of Britain a tea a f 
(Treat deal of her leather, raw cotton jute rice 
hides, goat skins ore, rubber, oil cake for farmers 
teak, sheila* for gramophone records insulation 
came from India Pepper for thq British breakfast 
tables was derived largely from India The welfare 
of Britain and India is In fact bound up one 
with the other 


Working in harmony, ^Britain and India 
can -d" i to improve each other’s lot. 

Ti-'N 
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THE ISSUE OF INDEPENDENCE 
Until a few years ago it was fashionable 
for British leaders and writers on Indian 
affairs to question whether the Indians were 
“ready 1 ' for independence, says Morroe 
Berger in the Voice of India Seldom 
was it made clear what the criteria 
are for a people's readiness to conduct 
their own government The nature of these 
criteria was vividly revealed however, in 
British colonial policy after World War. 
When Egypt or Iraq lor example proved 
to be particularly troublesome concessions 
were made to self government Thus while 
denouncing violence and revolution, the 

British apparently accepted this hind of 
political activity as evidence of a people s 
readiness for further independence Another 
relevant statement, by A Berriedale Keith 
who has served in the Colonial office, 
appears in a pamphlet of semi-oflicial status 
in the “British Life and Thought" series 
sponsored by the Brittsh Council It 

reads * 

It i* ft major part of British polu> ovcu 
among tlio most bn kwnrd peoples ol Africa to 
cn -ourogo them (tho peoples in tlio Colonie-^ 
always to tin able to xt mil a littlo more on 
tl eir own feet and the best ass lrnnco these 

peoples can hnve that this spirit will continue 1 1 

lx* a pm le m the inanftp ment of t licit ftfTiiira is 
that Ihoy p! nil continue their association with 
tbft I ntish Ltnpire. 

Mr Berger goes on to point opt 
that we may reasonably infer from this 
rcmaihable statement that by not engaging 
In political activity to obtain independence, 
subject peoples will more assuredly get it, 
and that opposition to continued "asso- 
ciation with the British Empire * will only 
mean that Great Britain will no longer 
encourage self government lor the people 
who act In this manner. 


There are other more pertinent cnteri* 
for independence According to this writer. 

India lias ft suflicu ntly largo body of informed 
people to bo self governing It has the nccosaar/ 
uloologual leaders the administrators tho press, 
the schools and tho legislators It has ft con 
sidorablo body of democratic » internationalist 
thought It moots tho real tost of readme- s fof 
nationhood tho desire of a group of people td 
bo considered ft nation 

CRlMCb IN THE NAME OF PATRIOTISM 
Under the caption ' Wholesale Release' 
Mahatma Gandhi writes in the flanjan — 

* Responsible Ministries in the Province* 
have naturally meant wholesale release of 
political prisoners . These include convict* 
sentenced for murder, arson, robbery, etc- 
Correspondents ash how far those released 
should be acclaimed by the public as heroe* 
and martyrs 

It is one thing to release for a variety 
of reasons persons who were convicted of 
such crimes It is wholly another thtn£ 
to praise the acts as of heroes to b« 
received with every mark of honour I 

have no doubt that it is thoughtless and 
wrong If I am in need of money fof 
public purposes and commit robbery I do 
not cease to be a robber because tli® 
robber) committed by me is for public use? 
This indiscriminate praise ol e\ ery crime so 
long as it is dignified by the name r>f 
patriotism is a boomerang bound to relur n 
with redoubled force to the nation which 
will have to pay heavily for it 

Independence, though it includes the 
freedom even to commit a crime, may 
eastl> prove a curse if it does not cirry 
a voluntary rigid restraint The public 
approbation referred to is wrong education 
of the people and a harmful preparation 
for the indtper dence that is coming much 
sooner than many of us expect" 




Hyderabad 

INDUSTRIAL DELEGATION 
Nawab Zam Yarjung Bahadur, Public 
Worki Member, Nizam’s Council and Leadei 
of the Hyderabad Industrial and Commercial 
Delegation has left for the United Kingdom 
Interviewed by the API Nawab Zain 
Yarjung revealed that the object of the 
mission was fourfold Firstly to establish 


S t A.T E S 

i 

Mysore 

MYSORE BUDGET 

“ We are on the eve of momentous con- 
stitutional changes The visit of the British 
Cabinet Mission has raised hopes that India 
will soon be a free and united country, 
within or outside the British Commonwealth 
according to her own ch'oice If these hopes 
are not fulfilled, or if the constitution that 


permanent contact between industrial 
magnates m U. K, USA and Canada 
and Hyderabad industrialists and Govern 
ment , secondly to explore the possibilities 
of opening Trade Commissioners offices in 
U K and USA for advancement of 
load trade with those countries, thirdly 
''make arrangements for training technical 
personnel, and fourthly place orders for 
* machinery needed to give effect to 
Hyderabad’s industrial and oth-r plans 
The cost of various types of machinery for 
which orders are to be called will run into 
sevefal crores of rupees 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

A fifteen year scheme for the develop- 
ment of handloorn weaving, dyeing and 
printing industries, it is learnt, is under the 
consideration of the Nizam’s Government 
/During the first five year period under 
the scheme, 12 mam centres and 24 sub 
centres m Gulburga, Raichur, Medak, 
Warangal and Kareemnngar districts will be 
opened at a cost of about Rs 5 lakhs 
recurring aijd neatly Rs 7 lakhs non 
recurring The recurring amount will be 
doubled in the second and trebled in the 
third quinquennium 

Sir MIRZA ISMAIL 

Sir Mirza M Ismail, uho has been 
f appointed President of the Council of 
H E H the Nizam of Hyderabad, will 
take up his new post by the end of 
July, 1946 


emerges is anomalous or unsatisfactory, we 
shall have none to blame but oursehes 
A great responsibility rests on the politi- 
cal leaders oi the country," observed 
Mr Madhava *Rau, Dewan of Mysore 
addressing the budget session of the Mysore 
Representative Assembly 


Reviewing the financial position of the 
State and the revised estimates for 1945 46 
the Dewan said "The total revenue 


J t 

lakhs and in spite of several unfavourable 
factors there has been a small improvement 
m the position, the total revenue according 
to revised estimates amounting to Rs 944 89 
lakhs The revised estimate of expenditure 
shows an increase of Rs 24 69 lakhs over 
Hie Budget estimate of R s 918 20 lakhs 
moan”™ 1 ° r ; h f, B “ d set position for' 
R, QOTPo'iV’ r ° Iows To "' "venue 
H i c 29 3 total expenditure Rs 905 29 

lakhs Surplus Rs 2 ‘lakhs " 


salary OF MYSORE TEACHERS 
The Covernment of Mysore have ordered 
the enhancement of the basic pay 0 f ra , dd i e 
school teachers ,n the State from Rs 20 to 
Rs 2 j per month tvuh retrospective effect 
from June 1, 1943 This it ,s staled 
affect the State Exchenuer to th e ’ extent 
of over Rs 60 000 per annum i , 
about 1,781 non graduate teachem m"h' e 
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Vavancorc 

STATES AND THE CABINLT PLAN 
A detailed reference to the silient 
eatures of the Cahmet Mission s proposals 
ook-d at from the States’ point of view 
was made by Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar 
Dewan of Travancore, addressing a press 
confetence at Trivandrum Referring to the 
despatches from New Delhi reporting that 
the political "negotiations there had reached 
a deadlock, he said 1 I personally wholly 
approve of the stand taken by the Congress 
in regard to the question of parity There 
can never possibly be parity between 90 
or 100 million Muslims and 300 millions 
ol others It seems certain that on that 
matter there can and should be no half 
measures 

Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar expressed the 
view that as a result of the recent talks 
and discussions that had taken place in 
Delhi Simla and Bombay, the States had 
met with fairly definite success in their 
negotiations The British Government having 
expressed their desire either to grant 
independence to India or any form of 
Government of their own choice, the States 
had to make up their minds as to how 
they stood in the new set up On that 
matter, without faltering or a dissentient 
voice Notwithstanding all the previous 
pronouncements and previous attitude, Indian 
Rulers made up their minds that they proold 
stand by the people of India as a whole 
m their claim lor complete independence 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Bnrotla 

THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT 

The government adopted a policy of 
providing with a library in every village where 
there is a school, the help given b) 
government and district boards being equal 
to contribution raised by the village , and 
for annual expenses, government gives a 
grant equal to the contribution raised by 
the .library With this object mofussil 
libraries are grouped under three classes , 
district libraries receive upto Rs 700, town 
libraries upto Rs 300 , and village libraries 
upto Rs 100 Women’s libraries and 
children’s receive grant on the basis of 
village libraries and reading rooms upto 
Rs 50 Under this policy, the number of 
district libraries rose from 697 in 1930 to 
1 514 in 1945 Besides this, there is the 
travelling libraries’ section which serves 
about £75 centres The population served 
by the libraries now forms 100 percent of 
the town population and 78 27 percent of 
the village, and 82 6 per cent of the 
population of the State as a whole 

EDUCATION IN 8ARODA 

There are 2 563 government primary 
schools with 6 746 teachers and 41 
government secondary schools with 477 
teachers There is a special Inspector for 


A Press Note issued by the Government 
ol Travancore says In conformity with the 
declared policy of the Government to 
introduce free aid compulsory 'primary 
education in the State and their not.ficat on 
connected tbe.en.th the solierne 
mlrodttced „ « <«" "'1' ■" "“L f 

ThntsU mid Agaslheesusram and the City 
ol Trivandrum when the primary schools 
reopened on June 3 1946 ^ 


secondary schools There are 4 colleges 
affiliated to the Bombay University ami 
mans new college a medical college, an 
engineering College a„ d ,1„„ raore alts 
colleges are being started Technical education 
„ provided for a, ,|„ Kalabhavan the 
central technical institute and several 
techm 1 drools CtHrict* 
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Sandur * 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 
■* Addressing a meeting of village 
and urban officials in the Dnrbar Hall 
Her Highness the Ranisaheb Malnraj of 
Sandur (President of the State Executive 
Council) 'explained the salient features c f 
the new constitution Act of the State and 
appealed for co operation 

«. She pointed out that in a few days they 
would have a Papular Minister to guide 
the State and said that a Government grant 
amounting to Rs 5 per head of the 
population had been made available t cf 
each Pancliayat and Municipality under 
Section 20 (2) of the Sandur State 
Constitution Act of 1946 A great 

responsibility now devolved on them, the 
representatives of the people but Her 
Highness felt sure that impelled by the 
desire to create a greater Sandur and 

better their own conditions of life, they 

would stick, to their objectives and fulfil 
their responsibilities , 

Kashmir 

PANDIT NEHRU AND KASHMIR 

Disclosing that Mr Kak, Prime Minister 
of Kashmir, has himself admitted that he 
had deliberately prepared for eleven months 
to “ meet the challenge 1 of the Kashmir 
National Conference, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru in a statement calls on Mr Kak 

to justify bis activities before an impartial 
tribunal 

* It is no small matter to prepare for 
eleven long months for an attack on a 

. popular organisation, and then to hand 
over the State to military administration 
with all the consequences that this 
entails 1 , Pandit Nehru declares 

Pandit Nehru further says that the 
Maharaja “ has apparently given a blank 
cheque to the Prime Minister, and 
, inevitably the feeling against the Prime 
Minister and others extends itself now to 
the Maharaja also, For he is ultimately 
responsible " . t 


Bikaner 

PLAN^FOR RESPONSIBLE GOVT 
A lesponstble Government for Bikaner 
State IS promised by H II the Mahamji 
in a statement issued last month announ 
ctng that on his next birthday August Jl, 
lie will make a formal proclamation 
outlining the new Constitution 

The object I have in view,’ he says, 
is the establishment of a form of 
Government which, under the Tgis of the 
Ruler will be responsible to the people, 
thus fully associating them with the 
administration of the State within a 
specified time, taking into due consideration 
the conditions and circumstances existing 
in the State ’ 

Cochan 

SEDITION LAW IN COCHIN 
According to a notification issued by 
the Cochin Government explaining the 
purpose of Section 120 (Sed.tion) of the 
Cochirf Penal Code, anv person in Cochin 
State committing the offence of sedition 
against H H the Maharaja of Travancore 
and the Travancore Government could be 
proceeded against under that section m 
Cochin State Courts 

Jaipur 

SIR V T KRISHNA M A CHARI 
Sir V T Knshnaraachari who will 
succeed c,r Muza as the Pome Minister of 
Jaipur will assume charge of his office 
on August 1 • 



MULTUM IN PARVO 

NEWS i DEPARTMENTAL £ NOTES 

Questions of Importance 


'CABINET MISSION’S STATEMENT * CONGRESS RESOLUTION 


The following is the text of the state 
ment issued by the Cabinet Mission and 
H E the Viceroy 

Tho Cabmot Mission and the Viceroy are glad 
that constitution making can now prpcoed with the 
consent of tho two major parties and of the 
Stales They weltomo the Btatemonts mado to 
them by the Loaders of tho Congress and tho 
Muslim League that it is thoir intention to try 
and work, in tho Constituent Assembly eo as to 
mako it a speedy and effective means of devising 
tho now constitutional arrangements under which 
India can achieve her independence Thoy are sure 
that the members of the Constituent Assembly 
who aro about to be elected will work m this spirit 
The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy regret that 
it lias not so far proved possible to form an 
Interim Coalition Government, but they are deter 
mined that the offort should be renewed in accordance 
with tho terms <5f Paragraph 8 of their statement 
of Juno 10 Owing, however, to tho very heavy 
burden which has been cast upon the Viceroy and 
the representatives of the parties during the 
last throo months, it is proposed that the further 
negotiations Bhogld be adjourned for a short 
interval during tho time while tho elections for 
tho Constituent Assembly will bo tolling placo It 
is hoped that when the discussions are resumed, 
the leaders of the two major parties, who have 
all expressed their agreement with tho Vicoroy 
and tho Cabmot Minion on tho need for tho speedy 
formation of a representative Intonm Government, 
will do their utmost to arrive at an accommodation 
upon tho composition of that Government 
As the Government of India must bo carried 
on until a now Interim Government can be formed 
it is tho intention ol tho Viceroy to sot up & 
temporary caretaker Government officials 

It Is not possible for tho Cobmet Mission to 
remain longer in India as thoy must return to 
report to tho British Cabinet and Parliament and 
also to resume their work, from which they have 
boon absent for over three months They, therefore, 
proposo to leave India on Saturday next, Juno 29 
In leaving India tho members of tho Cabinet 
Mission express their cor hat thanks for all the 
1 courtesy aol consideration which they have 
recalled ns guests In tho country and they must 
sincerely trust that the Bteps which hate been 
Initiated will lead to a speedy realisation of the 
hopes anil wishes of tho Indian people 

The members of the Mission have 
accordingly left for England and the caretaker 
Government has been installed 
' 50 - 


The following is the resolution passed 
by the Congress Working .Committee on 
the Cabinet Mission’s proposals — 

The kind of independence 'Congress has aimed 
at is the establishment of a united democratic 
Indian Federation, with a Central Authority, 
which would command reaport from the nations 
of tho world maximum Provincial Autonomy and 
equal rights for all men and women m the country 
The htni'ation of tho Central Authority, as contained 
in the proposals as well as the system of grouping 
of Provinces, weakened tho whole structure and 
was uhfair to some Provinces such as the 
N\vr Province and Assam, and to some of the 
minorities notably the Sikhs The Committee 
disapproved of this Thoy felt, however, that 
taking tho proposals as a whole, there was 
sufficient scope for enlarging and strengthening the 
Central Authority and for fully ensuring the right 
of a Province to act according to ,ts choice ln 
regard to grouping and to give protection to such * 
minorities as might otherwise bo placed at n " 
disadvantage 

Certain other objections were also rmaei! „„ 
their behalf, notably tho possibility of non national" ' 
taking any part in tho constitution making It « 
clear that it would be breach of both the letter 
and spirit of tho statement of May lc if anv 
non Indian participate 1 in the voting or standing 
for election to the Constituent Assembly. h 

In the proposals' for an Interim Government 
contained in the statement of Juno 16, the defect* 
rotated to ro.ttor, of r.t.l cotton, to tho Coogrei 
Borne of these have been pointed out in the leH-o, 
dated June 2o of tho Congress President 
Viceroy- The Provisional Government must have 
power and authority and responsibility and should 
functian In fact, if not in law, as n XX,,. 
Independent Govornmont leading to* tho fi.ti 
Independence to come The members of such 1 
»«>td themselves respond |“ 
to Uve people and not to any external author 
In the formation of a Pmvine.al or other Govern 
ment. Congressmen can never give uo the i 

character of the Congress or accept an nrtificml 
and unjust panty, or agree to the veto of * 
communal group The Comimtteo ore unahlk * 
accept tho proposals for the formation of an Tn?*. 
Government as contained in the statement of Juno I? 

Tho Committee have, however, decide 
the Congress should join the proposed OW. that 
Assembly ~ _» a v.ew to from, J th o ™ 

of a and democratic India C ° 3t,tuti °fl 



• Utterances of the Day 


Sir S RADHAKRISHNAN’S ADVICE 
Tne need for everyone subordinating 
purely personal ends to the common good 
was stressed by Sir S Radhakmhnan in 
an address he delivered to students of the 
Vnehananda College, Mylapore on July 1 
immediately hefore they entered on their 
work for the year 

Religion, Sir Sarvapalti said is not exclusive 
cC social lifo In an exaggerated emphasis on 
epintualitv , we tended to neglect social concerns 
Today, the time lias come when wo have to 
interpret religion ob a call to ser\ o God in the 
tnuU of men and to make their starving bodies 
and famished intn la cl ova t a anil protect thera»el\ es 
from sorrow That is religion that is politics. 
Tlvat w patriotism that m piety That is 
\ivelvnnnda I hope this institution will boar in 
mind llcao great ideals and further the causa of 
India a enlightenment 


LOUIS riSCHLR ON INDIA'S rUTURE 
, In an informal after dinner chat with press 
correspondents at New Delhi on July 1 
Mr Louis Tischer the noted American 
'author and speaker said* 

I am convinced — I know «oroo of yon will 
ilia agree an 1 I understan 1 why you disagree it 
11 because of s ifTering bitterness and ro-entmont — 

T am rom inerd that India is going t> get 
In lepen lenca very soon Nothing can stop it — 
not e'en In bans can stop it 

Th a Is not due to any sulden conversion 
on JJrjJaJna part The British know they cannot 
stay here If they can they wilt stav for another 
year or two Great Britain s world position is 
v forcing her to give up her Fmpiro and reorient 
herself w> that she can live without an I mpirs 
II is in iced a ildf cult sd]u*troent. I think it is 
the Labour Government a histone function to 
rvak© that great adjustment 

Giving * second reason why he consider* 
ed Indian Independence inevitable, he said 

There are three powers in the world The 
L riled Slates is the strongest Rossis second 
an V Fnglant thirl It i-wi» l* a great prol Jem 
country trf the werld Fot various roe*ons Russia 
h expanding I think lha British tun a understood 
that a tree In la wool 1 res *t P.ussian encroach 
meot t ■-cause she woul 1 want to twnmn free 
i, whereas * Subject India, restleai utii’-r British 

S 


domination, if England remained here for four or 
live years, would invito Russia tn There will 1© 
chaos ond turmoil nnd Lngland would bo a 
lost country It is only in these circumstances 
that America is interested in supporting tbo 
British If wo give a loan to Britain it 19 pred rated 
that India must bo opened fhr American business 
England finds herself politically opposed by Russia 
and faces American economic rivalry She herself 
is weak She knows her tenure in India cannot 
last much longer But the British have enough 
political eon e They have seen the end is coming 
And rather than bo thrown out, they will go out 
and try to keep some remnant of friendship and 
business relation with a Tree India 


Mr KHER ON ANGLO INDIANS 
In an address delivered at the annual 
general meeting of the Bombay Branch of 
the Anglo Indian Association, which Was 
presided over by Mr S H Prater, ML A 
(Bombay), Mr Kher advised Anglo-Indians 
that the sooner they gave up ‘looking with 
one eye to Europe and with the other to 
India', the better it would be He declared* 

Trvmg to stan 1 or run with on© foot her© anil 
another oLowhcre will not as our loaders hn\o 
been saying with increasing vchemcnc© help yo„ 
hereafter I would urpo upon you to ceaso trying 
to bo third mte Imitations of the Fureponn and 
alnndon dreaming of a hem© ( other than that 
where yon were l orn nn 1 start atrd ing roots 
mrionsly in the soil of In ha Worth, not birth, 
will count henceforth in our mother country, and 
India has great need of jour intelligence and 
abilities ond serv ices 

I wont to suggest this reorjenJnfjon and *ett)wg 
down not as the only course open to you Jut 
a* the very best course \ou have some special 
talents ^ou have been outstanding in certain 
felds of service Those skills and capacities will 
always stand yon m good Stead There is much 
need f>r your courage your sense of dutv J-our 
managing ability, your cheerful outlook your 
mechanical aptitude Them is much room far the 
employment of vour great organising ability 

In the New India, these shout l enable you to 
score well India as you know, has been and is 
most hospital ilo It has become the homo of many 
fore fm-re Sou, too. can pottle down nn 1 \y 
evilenc© of your utility In lie social economy of 
the country, make a place for yourselves 

In ha with characteristic warmth nnd brood 
ramdedness will welcome you anil trust you as her 
own but only, l>» it remembered. If you treat her 
as your o»n anl are not ashamed of her 
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CARE TAKER GOVERNMENT 
It has already been announced by the 
Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission that a 
temporary Care taker Government will be 
set up pending futher negotiations with the 
parties says a communique For this 
purpose. His Majesty the King has ap 
proved the appointment of the following 
as members oi the Executive Council 
Sir George Spence, Sir Eric Coates 
Sir Robert Hutchings, Sit Eric Conran Smith, 
Sir Guranath Bewoor together with the 
Hon Sir Akbar Hydan and the 
Hon Mr A A Waugh, who are already 
temporary members of the Executive Council 
His Excellency Field Marshal Sir Claude 
Auchinleck Commander in Chief will also 
continue to serve 

ALLOCATION OI PORTFOLIOS 
The porfolios have been distributed as 
follows 

Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck— War 
Sir Gurunaih Bewoor — Commerce and 
Commonwealth Relations 
Sir Erick Coates — Finance 
Sir Eric Conran Smith — War Transport 
Railways Pbst and Air 
Sir Robert Hutchings — hood and Agn 
culture 

Sir Akbar Hydan -Labour Works Mines 
and Powers Information and Arts, and Health 
Sir George Spence — Law and Education 
Mr A A Waugh — Home and Industries 
and Supplies 

Since planning has now reached a stage 
at which it can be completed and imple 
mented by the individual Departments con 
cerned the Governor General has decided 
to abolish Planning and Development as a 
separate Department Co ordination and 
progressing of development will be done by 
the Co ordination Committee of the Council 


JINNAH— VICEROY LETTERS 

In the final letters written to Mr M 
A Jinnah, the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy relute the suggestion that they 
have gone back on their word with 
regard to the formation of an Interim 
Government 

"Our course of action was determined 
by what had been laid down in paragraph 
8 of the statement of June 16, and we 
had made it plain to you before your 
Working Committee meeting on June 26, that 
we proposed to follow this course, the 
•letter adds 

The Viceroj also states that it is not 
proposed to postpone elections to the Con 
stituent Assembly These and othef points 
are brought out in correspondence released 
between Mr Jinnah and the Mission 
from June 19 to June 28 


THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
It has been reported in the Press that the 
text of a Bengal Government communique 
requires every delegate to the Const.tuent 
Assembly to sign a declaration accepting 
Clause 19 of the Cabinet Delegation’s State- 
ment of May 16 

that h T rCb «™ aSre i°i t0 this nomination- and declare 
„ "are^t”™ “ f ?h‘e aZmlV 

India I further declare that I have not 
OXT* B8 a “ representative of any part ‘of^he 
i-eeslativo Assetrbly of anv nth™ 01 *' !e 

ind.. .» .h„ „„,d cUlzz rs b r m “ " 

Commenting nn this Gaudhiji wrote that 
■ t grieved him to see that the Constituent 
Assembly was being hilled by the node, 
lings of the very people who had g.ven ,t 
btrth He exculpated the authors ol the 
State Paper unless he found that , hey hild 
known that such rnstruct.on, were tssued 
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Educational 


VIVEK£ NANDA COLLEGE 
The V tvekananda College 'at Madras 
was declared open on Jane 21 The only 
First Grade College to be run by the 
Ramahnshna Mission in India the institu 
tion is now located m the buildings of 
the Sri Ramahnshna Mission Students 
Home where it will function until its own 
buildings are ready The College statts 
work on a modest scale and in comfort 
able, d not very extensive buildings The 
preliminary work of admissions to the 
College and fitting up of laboratories and 
class rooms having been completed the,, 
College commenced regular work on July 1 
The inaugural function took place at the 
premises of the College before a large 
gatherings of prominent citizens, educa 
tionists and students Swarm Kailasananda 
Head of the local Ramahnshna Math 
presided 

UNIVERSITY I OR RAVALASECMA 
That Government were contemplating the 
starting of a University for Rayalaseema 
with headquarters at Tirupathi was revealed 
by Mr K Kolt Reddi Minister, addressing 
a public meeting at Kurnool 

The Minister in Ins speech stated that 
more colleges would be started in Rayala 
seeraa districts if the Government put into 
effect th" proposal to start a University 
fot Rajalasecroa He appealed to *he 
rich people to contribute 1 berally towards 
the starting of col’eges Regarding prohibi 
Uoa he stated that the Congress Ministry 
was committed to a policy of prohibition 
Province wile prohibition would not be 
possib’e in the immediate future though it 
would h« the ultimate obje tive 


INDIAN STUDENTS AT CAMBRIDGE 
Indian students have achieved the 
distinction of topping the list this year in 
the ‘Cambridge .University final tripos 
examinations m Mathematics, Law and 
Economics Mr K Sabapathy and 
Mr Subrata Roy Choudhury, both of 
Trinity College, obtained first class honours 
in Mathematics and Law respectively while 
Mr J J Patel (King s College) got a first- 
class in Economics It is believed that 
there are very few precedents for such 
Indian success m each of these subjects in 
the Cambridge University Messrs Sabapathy 
and Roy Choudhury have been selected 
for exhibition scholarship by the gbvermng 
bod> of the Trinity College for their 
outstanding performance in the examination* 


TATA SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 

Thirteen students from six Indian 
Universities have been awarded scholarship* 
from the J N Tata Endowment for higher 
education abroad in the current year Of 
these no less than eight will proceed to 
the United States while the rest will join 
institutions in Dntain and Ireland 


Electrical chemical and vronautical 
engineering are the lines of study favoure 1 
by most of the scholars Other subject* 
oi study include nuclear physics metallurgy, 
leather technology, statistics and town 
planning 


The names of the scholars are Messrs 
B T* Shahani (Bombay) V S Huzurbazar 
(Benares Hindu University) M S Nadkarpi 
(Bombay) S V Tuvan (Benare* Hindu 
University) A Abdur Rash“ed (Madras) 
V R SetVmai (Bombay) Peter Norton 
(Bombay) P K Bhattacharya (Calcutta) 
A K Agrawala (Benares Hindu University) 
T K N.gam (Nagpur) A S Joshi 
(Bnmbav) C S Chandrasekhara (Mysore), 
I Amroiraju (Benares Hindu University) 
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NEWSPAPERS RIGHT TO CRITICISE 
The U S Supreme Court on June 3 
unanimously ruled that newspapers have a 
right to criticise the judiciary at least in 
certain circumstances on the basis that 
freedom of the Press is an inherent right 
of a democratic society 
The case involved was the conviction 
for contempt of court of the newspaper 
Miami Herald by the Dade (Honda) 
couhty circuit court, which imposed a 
100 dollar fine on the paper itself and a 
250 dollar fine on its associate editor John 
D Pennekimp The conviction had been 
upheld by the Honda State Supreme 
Court but was unanimously set aside by 
the U S Supreme Court 

The origin of the case was the public 
ation of two editorials and one cartoon in 
the Herald in November, 1944 criticising 
the Dade county court for the conduct of 
criminal prosecutions The citation for 
contempt stated tha* the newspaper had 
impugned the integrity of the court and 
the judges, while the defendants pleaded 
that the intent of the editorials and cartoon 
was solely to' criticize I loridi court pro 
cedures m connection with the current 
drive to eliminate gambling and other 
practices in Dade county 

The U S Supreme Court majonty 
opinion was written by Justice Stanley 
Reed, with three concurrences written by 
Justices Felix Frankfurter Frank Murphy 
and Wiley Rutledge The essence of the 
Supreme Court decision setting aside the 
conviction was that although the facts in 
the newipaper may not have been entirely 


accurate the high court denied that there 
was any “clear and present danger” to 
the administration of justice and that as 
stated m Reed s opinion, " free discussion 
of the problems of society is a cardinal 
principle of Americanism — a principle which 
all are zealous to preserve ' 

Reed saw no immediate necessity “ to 
close *he door of permissible public 
comment When that door is closed it 
closes all doors behind it 

In a concurring opinion, Frankfurter 
wrote that " without a free Press there 
can be no society,” and he stated that a 
free Press is ‘ vital to democracy because 
its freedom gives it power ** 

Murphy wrote that freedom of the Press 
“ includes the right tu criticize and dispar- 
age, even though the terms be vitriolic, 
scurrilous or erroneous ” Rutledge wrote 
that * there is perhaps no area of news 
more inaccurately reported factually, on 
the whole than legal news," but pointed' 
out that newspaperman are not lawyers 
and the law is “ fall of perplexities ’ 

RETURN OF CONFISCATED 
PROPERTIES 

The Government of Bombay has decided 
to restore to the owners the properties 
which were attached, sealed, or confiscated 
m connection with the individual civil 
disobedience movement of 1940 41 
Properties which were confiscated by an 
order of a court of law as a result of a 
conviction for some violent offences will 
not, however be returned ** 

It will be remembered that the Govern 
ment recently announced its decision to 
restore the property confiscated m 1942 
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INDIAN INSURANCE INSTITUTE 
In bis Presidential address at the sixteenth 
Annual General Meeting o! the Indian In 
surance Institute, Mr Sachin Bagchi touched 
on some of the important current problems 
of life insurance business He deplored the 
destructive attitude of the Government of 
India in bringing in laws after laws to 
cripple the growth of Indian insurance and 
particularly referred to the Insurance (Second) 
Amendment Bill 1946 which he called a 
sinister piece of legislation ir tended to strike 
at the vitals of Indian insurance He how 
ever welcomed the nmendmcrt of the Act 
which provides that the Superintendent need 
not necessarily be a qualified actuary He 
was ol the view that an actuary as such, 
could serve only in an advisory capacity 
and not as an executive or an administrator 
unless he had considerable practical know 
ledge of life insurance 

He regretted that the report of the Post war 
Planning Committee on Insurance had 
not been published and stated that he had 
been unable to understand the reason for 
keeping it secret 1 This disinclination to 
publish the the report * said Mr Bagchi 
* naturally arouses a suspicion that the re 
commendations of the Committee might have 
been given a burial away from public 
gate to suit tbe smooth sailing of the pending 
Insurance (Second) Amendment Bill * He 
strongly criticised the provision in the In 
surance Amendment Bill for farther reduction 
of commission of insurance agents * n d 
expressed the hope tint all agents and 
field woikeis ««s iiutions throughout India 
will launch a tremendous agitation against 
,t to * sneress 


RETURN ON PREMIUM INCOME 

Insurance companies were prominent 
among the big “institutional* investors who 
realised tens of millions of gilt edged holdings 
when Mr Dalton announced the terms of 
the new 'tap' loan, writes the London 
Correspondent of Capttal Some very im- 
portant implications have had to be deduced 
from its terms A per cent issue with 
18 21 years’ life was obviously out of accord 
with prevailing market conditions, for 
medium dated issues giving a comparable 
yield were obtainable only at a premimum 
involving capital loss on redemption It is 
assumed that the Chancellor deliberately* 
offered more generous terms than his cheap 
money policy seemed to have prepared for, 
in order partly to rebuff the speculators 
who were doing well out of the steady 
rise in prices and partly to be assured of 
a strong inflow of new money — which is 
not coming in at all well on small savings 
account In fact, the response to the issue 
has been far more encouraging than has 
been accorded to any of the ' tap” Issues 
of recent years 

The question arises however, whether the 
halt in the cneap money drive is merely 
temporary, or the limit of safety is considered 
to have been reached— for the policy was 
undoubtedly having inflationary effects on 
the Stock Exchange If a period of stability 
is being established it will be posuble to invest 
new premium income with the prospect of 
a reasonable return An> further appreciation 
of Hhe values of securities already held 
would really be superfluous 
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IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 
Mr Herbert Morrison told the Imperial 
Press Conference delegates in London that 
the war had brought such changes in the 
financial and material resources of the 
Commonwealth and the Empire, that the 
post war structure of trade must 
necessarily be fundamentally different 
from what it was between the wars 
He added " There can be no question 
of imperial preferences being given up 
They toll oe examined as part of a wider 
commercial picture and in the bargaining 
which will take place any reductions 
which are suggested will have to be 
weighed against the advantages to the 
Commonwealth and the Empire, as well 
as to the world of countervailing 
redactions in trade barriers which are 
offered by oth*r countries 

The goal of international trade should 
be better living for all the peoples of tne 
world If we succeed in doing this, 
I believe that in so many other connections 
we of the Commonwealth and the Empire 
can set a lead and an example to the 
world in a policy which if fully 
earned out will in due time banish hunger 
and want from this planet * 

DIPLOMATIC EXCHANGE WITH INDIA 
It is stated that India and Canada have 
decided to * exchange diplomatic relations 
Exchange of High Commissioners which is 
understood to have been requested by the 
Canadian Government will result immediately 
on termination of the negotiations now 
underway at New Delhi The Go\ ernment 
of Eire has also dec ded to exchange 
diplomatic representatives with India 


STERLING BALANCES 

The demand that the question of India’s 
huge sterling balances now blocked in 
Britain should be amicably settled without 
further delay has been made by the 
influential British weekly Week The 
agreement the journal sqys m regard to 
Indian sterling balances would play a 
decisive part on the future relation between 
Britain and India 

Week well known for its inside official 
information gives the bad ground piclure 
of the whole situation and says When 
the Cabinet Mission left for India its 
advisers were frankly conscious that this 
issue must sooner or later play an import 
ant and possibly, m the long run, a 
decisive part in the arrangement It was 
an essential part of the Mission s project 
that an arrangement should be made under 
which British military power would be 
retained in India— to protect the country 
against Bolshevism But it was recognised 
that in so far as the plan depended upon 
the active co operation of great capitalists 
and their political spokesmen the question 
of sterling balances would certainly be 
raised at some point 


FUTURE OF CARTELS 
Delegations from eleven nations failed to 
agree on world trade cartels when the 
Commission on Commercial Policy met m 
Pans under the anspices of the International 
Chamber of Commerce The French 
delegates said that cartels might be nscful 

tlJ h, 1? bo * ,h<! Amencans 

thought all cartels an unmitigated evrl 
The British thought the acres™ , 
acceptable ,f compulsorily rrg.steled wh 
some international trade organisation 
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WOMEN AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

The peers have again decided against 
admitting peeresses to their House reports 
the 1 Cauilcade 

No longer a member of the Conservative 
Party, Lord Cecil, scion of generations of 
Conservatives moved for their admission 
contending also that women should be 
eligible for peerages on the same terms as men 

He further called for the creation of a 
number of life peers and urged the right 
of any Minister, on the motion of a Minister, 
to speak in a Lord s debate on any issue 

Cecil’s fellow nobles turned down all 
three proposals largely on the ground that 
if the House of L,ords was to be reformed 
it had better be done "in toto 
than piecemeal 

Last peeresses’ application for a seat 
was Lady Rhondda’s in 1922 The Govern 
ment left the Lords to decide, and its 
Committee of Privileges ruled against 

WOMEN S HELP DURING STRIKE 

Women played an important part in 
cleaning the city of Ahmedabad during the 
recent strike During the six. days' strike 
of the municipal sweepers, they not only 
swept their own streets, but removed the 
refuse in municipal trucks outside the city, 
“We are used to sweeping our own houses 
and now we ha\e come forward to cleanse 
the city in an emergency,* declared one 
of the girls sweeping a street corner 

The Health authorities maintain that the 
city is kept in a better state of cleanliness 
by voluntary effort than before the strike 


WOMEN SATYAGRAHIS 
Dr Kaisbal Goonam was sentenced to 
six months’ hard labour at Durban on 
June 29 charged under the Riotous Assemblies 
Act Four months of the sentence was 
suspended for six months on condition of 
good behaviour The suspended sentence 
of 7 days hard labour, given on Jane 23 
for a similar offence, was also enforced 
The Magistrate, Mr I I Cohen, said, 
"Today women claim equality with men 
You asked for the maximum sentence, but 
I am old fashioned enough to feel that I 
cannot treat woman the same as man I 
may be wrong- it may be weakness, — but 
I am going to suspend your sentence 
' Dr. Goonam, in a statement, before she 
was sentenced, condemned the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Act and 
stated "I have not t^e slightest intention 
o( committing a breach of the ordinary 
laws of the country, but this Act spells 
disaster, ruin and serfdom to our people 
who contributed greatly to the prosperity 
of this country ” 

Continuing Dr Goonam said “ South 
Africa, we are reminded frequently, is a 
democratic country, yet there ate 9 000 000 
people who have no stake m the Govern- 
ment of the country You, sir, ard a 
symbol of law I, too am a symbol at the 
present moment — symbol of humanity 
resolved never to submit to the law of 
segregation — the Asiatic Land Tenure and 
Indian Representation Act Future historians 
of South Afuca will say that the Rulers of 
this land failed because they could not 
adapt themselves to a changing world 
There will be no peace on earth until 
equality among different races, including 
the Jews is established and colour as the 
measure of ct\ ihsaiion is abandoned ’ 
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rMlPiur rnrss union 
TheUtnperial Press Conference in private 
session discussed draft proposals for 

a change in its origins! charter governing 
membership and objects of the organisation 
The suggestion has been made that 
membership should be denied to newspapers 
that * ate hostile to the continued existence 
of the British Empire* and that the primary 
object of the association should be promotion 
of Empire soli larity and only secondarily 
to promote the commercial prosperity of its 
member newspapers 

Mr S Sadanand said thit in the accepted 
sense of Imperialism Indian newspapers were 
anti British and if their political outlook on 
their country s independence contravened 
the Unions constitution they ought to be 
told so If this were the case, then he 
and others had joined under a raisapprehen 
sion because they were assured their 
membership was desired in an integral 
organisation having a common interest quite 
apart from politics 

A. memorandum on the subject was 
referred to the drafting committee for report 

U V I EGISLATION IN AID OF JOURNALISTS 

The U P Government has decided to 
march ahead of other provinces by fixing 
up hours ol work wages and conditions of 
work of the working journalists 

It is proposed to bring forward legislation 
on the lines similar to that in existence in the 
USA to standardise conditions of work 
in newspaper offices 

Tlir I OT OF INDIAN JOURNAI ISTS 

Improved conditions in the Indian news * 
paper world were emphasised by 
Mr Sadanand editor ofth z Tree Press Journal 
at a function arranged by the Indian 
Journalists Association in London on June 
25 ** Ten years ago I would not have 

recommended any young man to take up 
journalism * said Mr Sadanand, * but 
things are different to day Journalism in 
India has reached a stage where it can 
afford to pay salaries equal to any other 
profession 1 
3l 


INDIANS HONOURED at o\rom> 
Oxford University honoured Lord Louis 
Mounbatten former Supreme Commander, 
South East Asia Sir A Ramaswami Mudahar, 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
Malik Sir Khizar Hayat Khan Tnvana, 
Prime Minister of the Punjab the British 
Prime Minister Mr Clement Attlee and 
Mrs Winston Churchill who marched in 
procession through the streets to receive 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Laws on June 26 The former Prime Minister 
Mr Churchill was also present to see his wife 
receive the same degree he already holds 
Introducing Sir A Ramaswami Mudahar, 
the University Public Orator described him 
as pattern of versatility rfnd many sided 
accomplishments — more than all perhaps 
an e«p°rt m economics and industrial 
history He was a real world-citizen 

The Orator said the Prime Minister of 
the Punjab had made his mark as a soldier 
In civil life thanks to his power of debate 
and wide range of know ledge of foreign 
affairs he had become Premier of 
his Province 


MR M V RA JO OPAL 

Mr M V Rajgopal, the newly elected 
President of the Cambridge Majlis who 
represented the Cambridge University at the 
inter* Varsity debate held io Durham, was 
adjudged the best speaker and awarded a 
medal for proficiency in public speaking 
Mr Rajgopal who is the first Indian to speak 
in the debate was the only representative 
of the Cambridge University and the subject 
of his speech was "India and the UNO * 


MOSI E\ SUBSIDISED BY MUISOJ INI 
A statement that inr Oswald Mosley, 
Leader of the former British Union of 
Fascists received money from Mussolini 
was read to the Commons by the Home 
Secretary, Mr Chuter Ede 

He was quoting extracts from letters by 
Count Grand), former Italian Ambassador 
in London to Mussolini 


The letters had been found 
Mussolini’s papers 


among 
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INDIA AT THE LORDS 
Although India lost the first Test match 
against England by 10 wickets, she put up 
a much better fight than the scores would 
suggest and the tourists in getting 27 j in 
the second innings— their highest ever 
against England— can look back upon the 
game with considerable satisfaction and 
p nde — writes Learie Constantine Renters 
commentator 

The Nawab of Pataudi told me after the 
match We lost to a team that took its 


craftsman of .JV* v ?_ ™ J[h most intractable opportunities It is verv debatable whether 
IU Bengal Wofkug ^ jxcd Wlth tamarind India would not have been better off losing 
materials— rock leeped khaddar for the loss on this occasion because the wicket 

juice for colours a * after year p f raU5t have been abnormal in some respects 

canvas— he stro lv(J b an art that should when the two sides found themselves in 

bitter poverty ^ poverty— stricky soil of difficulty on the first day 

and yet able to take its place beside j t s y lou j d noted that the whole of the 
the roost sophisticated products o es ern wlC het was covered prior to the start and 
civilisation so it might have sweated 

Ind nts-but e die* cognoscenu Tf London India s ground fielding was at least 

v'fvvam 3ft" th»t brave initial break, have equ.l not aupetior b and ne 


acclaimed the sacrifice and its fruits The 
recent exhibition at the Arcade Gallery m 
New Bond Street under the auspices of the 
Royal India Society has been, the Director 
of the Gallery tells me very successful 
and a number of his pictures have been sold 

colour ricruitrs b\ radio 
T he transmission of coloured pictures by 


so it might have sweated 

India s ground fielding was at least 
equal not superior to England and tve 
feel very proud of our work in that 
department It was a pity our catching 
did not come up to the same standard 
WORLD WATLR SPLLD RLCORD 
A jet engine will be used for the first 
time in a boat when Sir Malcolm Campbell 
the famous racing motorist, makes a further 
attempt this autumn to beat his bnn world 


radio halfway round the world and the Avater speed recqrd He will probably make 
successful use of international photo telegraph* the attempt in the English Lake District 

in police work where among the important After establishing motor car speed 

developments revealed by the Cable and records. Sir Milcolm Campbell attacked the 

Wireless Ltd at a Press demonstration in water speed record and in August 1939, 

London says the Daily Telegraph he sc hieved a speed of 141 miles per hour 

Photographs -in four colours transmitted on Comston Water Lake in Lancashire He 

by radio to Melbourne and Cape Town then best his own previous record established 

from London were shown It was stated on a lake near Lucerne, in Switzerland by 

that as a resalt of photo telegraphy in a nearly 11 miles per hour 

recent investigation Scotland Yard had got Str „ ho „ „„„ neatly 60> s „d 

their man The company operates 147 * I intend to use the same hull but this 

wiretess circuits and more than 200 stations in time she will be powered by a jet engtne — 

70 countries Thirteen phototelegraphy the fust lime that a power unit pf this 

stations are in operation between Melbourne kind has even been fitted to a boat It will 

and Buenos Aife* replace two 1,800 h p Rolls Royce engines * 
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^ GERM WARFARE 
Tite United States has a weapen for germ 
warfare so powerful that one ounce would 
wipe out almost the entire population ol 
North and South America combined, writes 
mediQal writer in an article tn the 
Science Service 

"This is Botulmus Toxin until recently 
known chiefly as the cause of particularly 
dangerous food poisoning against which 
home and commercial canners guard their 
canned vegetables and meats ” 

“The poison Is developed in its pure 
form by our biological warfare experts at 
Camp De ThricK, Maryland The figures 
given in a scientific report of tne method 
of purifying the toxin show that onri ounce 
of the pure white needle shaped prystals 
could kill 200,000000 men each weighing 
165 pounds 

“For women and children the killing 
dose probably would be smaller These 
are the facts behind the undetailed reve- 
lations of the Naval biological warfare 
researchers made in Congress This deadly 
stuff is believed to be the most poisonous 
known substance per unit of weight which 
is only one of the weapons of germ 
warfare forged by our scientists during 
the war" 

NEW JET wr \P0\ 

* Details ol a fantastic new jet weapon 
which will work on the principle of a 
squeezed toothpaste tube were disclosed 
by Maj Gen Evatt S Hughes oF the United 
State Army 

'* Although still in research stages this 
weapon is expected to provide the answer 
to atomic rockets or armoured aircraft 
loaded with atomic weapon It would be 
able to emit a jet of mplten metal with 
an initial velocity of five miles per second 
which it rsould be' impossible to reflect 
Gen Hughes said 

The jet woul i go right through an 
armour plate and be able to punch an 
atomic rocket right ori the nose " 


CINEMA ADVERTISEMENTS 

Think for a moment of cinema notices, 
which indulge in a hideous and reckless 
use of superl itives A film that ue could 
scarcely see without yawning and from which 
we may hurriedly depart, is advertised with 
a profusion of language and as indecency of 
self praise that is nothing short of pitiful, 
■says John G Vane in The Nineteenth Century 
Thus the public, on being assured that a film 
if % glorious ’ * thrilling/ ‘ stunning,’ 1 breath 
taking, that it shows ‘ \ * and ' Y ‘ at the 
height of their dramatic power or in the 
glorjT of all their glamour will wonder if 
the film would prove interesting Some of 
the cinema critics, in passing, are fearlessly 
truthful and incisive The thunder of the 
cinema advertisement remains if possible to 
drown the critics Even small boys and girls, 
in spite of their love for ‘movies/ take all 
the superlative advertisements to mean merely 
that the film is worth seeing Clearly, lan- 
guage is beginning to lose some of its 
significance and, equally clearly a recognised 
•standard of untruthfulness is gaining wide 
acceptance 


WHEN FILM GOING IS EXCESSIVE 
People who go to the cinema three or 
four times a week are corrupting their minds 
and their brains are being turned into por- 
ridge, said Bishop Flynn, of Lancaster, at 
Preston Catholic College 

'His Lordship said that because he cannot 
go to the cinema he does not begrudge 
others going to escape realities for a few 
hours But, he said, lives cannot be built 
up on that 

If a boy enjoyed the works of Shake- 
peare Scott and other great authors, can 
he endure the celluloid heroines and heroes 
presented to him m the cinema? 


His Lordship supported the appeal of 
Tr Bernad Malone, S J headmaster, who 
asked parents to be careful of their sons’ 
leisure time 115 
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KULl d I OH 11 M bTllIAN 
It is belter to bt late in Ibis woild than 
early in the next Or, give your lif lor h 
noble cause anti never the needlessly, 
warns the Calcutta Municipal (> a ette 

Look to the tight and cross the first half 
of the road 

Loo' lo the left ind then cross thL 
other half 

Use the foot path the toad is meant for 
the cars 

Do not make a crowd on the road and 
avoid all gossip there 

On roads without loot paths walk at the 
extreme right facing the on coming trathc 
Use the pedestrians wilk while crossing 
the road , the driver expects you there 
Do not hurry on the road stand still 
when caught in traffic 

Never cross roads dngonally cross only 
at right angl s Also cross at intersections 
and not between blocks where trainc is 
fastest 

Never step on to the road from behind 
or in front of *\ stationary vehicle 

Look both ways before getting down 
from a tramcar or a bus 

Never steal rides on the axles or drawbars 
of vehicles You may be killed if 
you fall off under wheels of a following car 
Never throw fruit skins on the road or 
footpaths Move them out of harms way 
with your feet or stick if you see them thert 
Carry an umbrella upright and well 
above the head Carry a closed umbrella 
like a walking stick 

On dusty roads wait tilt the dust settles 
after a car has passed 

Take more precautions during the monsoon 
the roads are slippery then 

Always htlp tic nil the infirm and the 
very young to cross the streets 

Look I isten an i Walk Obey the traffic 
signals and not meditate upon y our domest c 
ofhee w ik whil on the road 


INDIA ClOW 1IN MI NTS -0 VI \K PLAN 
The Government of India have decyded 
to establish a national aircraft industry *n 
India with a twenty year target of complete 
self sufucicncy , for building aircraft needed 
for the Royal Indian Air Force as well 
for civil aviation 

The decision has been based on the 
recommendation of the United Kingdom 
Aircraft Mission vvhtch was invited to India 
rn March last 

It is learnt that production will initially 
be started m ihe Bangalore factory. An 
expenditure of Rs 13 lakhs will have* to be 
met for enabling the factory to meet the 
requirements of plans etc for the next five 
years excluding the capital expenditure to 
be incurred on the purchase of engines 

11INDL ST VN AIRCRAFT l VCTOIW 
The Mysore Government have been 
allowed a sum of Rs 12 \A lakhs by the 
Government of India for the war period 
both as dividend and compensation on the 
sum of Rs 23 lakhs which the Mysore 
Government have invested on the Hindustan 
Aircraft Factory, Bangalore according to a 
statement made by Mr B S Raghavendra 
Rao r manctal Secretary , Mysore Gov ernment 
KArAClII AIR BVSL 

The well known marine air base in the 
Karachi harbour will soon be abandoned 
■for civil air operations and civil flying boats 
and seaplanes will not land there but will 
operate instead from Korangt Creek The 
shift over is due to the inadequacy of the 
present air base for the increased volume 
of air trsfhc as well as the inconvenience 
it causes to the shipping activities in 
the Port 

WARTIME AIRFIFIDS IN INDIA 
It is learnt that the U S War Depart 
ment has agreed to return to India the 
remainder of the war time airfields thus 
paving ihe way for an early conclusion of 
an interim Indo American agreement to 
permit the Pan American Airways and Trans 
World Airlines to star 4 service soon 
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INSTITUTE Or ART IN INDUSTRY 
The Indian Institute of Art in Industry 
registered last year alter five years of explor 
atorjr work, is miking considerable headway 
The Institute s new President is Sir 
Homi Mody 

In the beginning, it had 33 industrial 
members, each subscribing the full member 
ship fee of Rs 1 000 per annum Its 
membership has now risen to 73 and it is 
hoped that within a year 200 firms will join 
the Institute as full members The Institute 
is expected to play an important role both in 
India’s industrial development and in giving 
aid to the country's artisans 

\ EXPANSION OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
In reply *o the representation made by 
the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, 
the Commerce Department of the Govern 
ment of India have intimated the Chamber 
that the Government of India passed orders 
allocating the total number of additional 
spindles which were to be allotted for the 
expansion of the textile industry in each 
Province and State In pursuance of this 
the Provincial and Stale Governments were 
asked to select those mills to which the 
additional spindles were to be allocated 
It will be appreciated that there is no 
possibility of import licences being 
obtained for new mills or extensions of 
existing mills unless the applicants have 
been recommended by the Provincial or 
State Government concerned states th** 
communication 

itousfs in si noons 

A machine has been designed in America 
that will build a house in 21 hpurs 

The machine, which will be manufactured 
soon in Texas consists of a giant steel frame 
the sire of the intended house It is run to 
the site on twelve foot wheels, placed in 
position, and concrete is then poured into 
the form In 24 hours the frame is lifted 
away leaving a two bedroom house complete 
' except for incidentals Its mam living room 
measures eighteen feet by eleven feet 
The price has not yet been disclosed 


POWER IMPITMFNTS FOR AORICULTORF 
Under the very shadow of a counfry 
wide famine a new basic industry which 
will revolutionise agriculture and go a 
long way to step up India’s agricultural 
production, is springing up It is the 
manufacture of power operated agricultural 
implements, which hitherto has not been 
undertaken in this country 

A Bombay firm of agricultural engineers 
have undertaken to organise »the manufac 
ture ot tractor drawn moldboard ploughs 
disc ploughs, disc harrows and cultivators 
and supply them in time for useful work 
during 1947 


The Government of India have pLced 
with this firm an order for 1,230 of these 
agricultural units of which delivery will 
start from the middle of February, 1947 
The Government have also agreed to lease 
to the firm the Poona Aircraft Factory 
which was built during the war years and 
which is equipped with the latest produc 
Lon machinc/y so as to enable them to 
start work immediately on this job A 
permanent factory is being built with a 
capital of one 'crore of rupees 


nuaijjAr 

The Government of Bombay propose to 
establish a senes of modern well equipped 
dairy farms which will serve to double the 
^ supply A beginning has been 
made with acquisition of 1 200 acres of 
land near the city It , s proposed to 

boMon m ° dt d> ' r3 ' far " "" h ■ ll ’°'”and 
buffaloes and a prodoctive capacity of 
ten thousand pounds of milk per ? day 
Rs Vl'Jr' estimated to cost of 
fcale°.n“d \ I,,s “»«'«d on a really big 
f " nd "hen completed will considerably 

improve the milk supply of t b e city ‘ ' 
AGRICULTURAL MISSION TO P\LFSTI\r 
A delegation of Indian agricultural 
experts is expected to reach pS!!? 

L^colJcterZgtpatS if 

view of resettlement schemes for demoM " 
Indian troops Cfliobilis 


Labour 


import nr ouTsinr i Mioon 
t rouiw of on interv «u ■ Khan 

Bahadur HAmd l,m>ll. T>, strict CollcctoR 
Bahadur » w „ nnt in favour of 

Tanjore aald >1 ov ,l,„lo labour lo 

^^rzssar^'*- 

December 2o 1944 

The M.no»r B ud. A s rarment the Collector 
rvas a compromise between nvo 
rnntMldinC parties m the presence of the 
D , wet Collector and the D strict Cupar, n 
tendent of Police The » B reement had 
avorhed well for a couple of years without 
„ h.tch A special officer was also 
appointed to implement the terms of the 
ement And therefore he could not 
:r Why the mirasdars should tty to 
hv oass the agreement by picking holes m 
nLan aereement which received the assent 
r both the parties The Collector added 
That import of outside labour to replace 
local labour was permitted only if the 
circumstances of the case warranted it 


INDIAN ^ or KERB CONDITION 
The Trade Union organ Trade in an 
atticle on the condition of workers in 
India stated ‘ Colonial dependence of 
India has a special effect on the methods 
of exploiting the working class and has 
brought about the generally recognised 
fact that the wages of Indian workers are 
the lowest in the world 

The article continued Workers' miser- 
able wages are lowered still more by 
- numerous fines imposed by employers and 
high rent for dwellings Recent strikes 
which arose as a protest against the 
actions of the police and troops who were 
beating up the people and shooting people 
participat ng m demonstrations are also a 
sign of solidarity w th the sinking sailors 
Tam ne is sharpening still more a tense 
political situation 


General 


J NDTIIIfi INDK mu 
A Report issued b> the Labour Invest! 
nation Commune of the Government of 
India on the conditions among r,c * sh ** 
pullers in th s country doses with me 
remark that the consensus of opinion i*? 
that there shoul 1 be planning for the abolition 
of this type of convejanct aptly describe 
in tlu. nport as an offence against human 
dignity This sajs the JlTatl applies With 
even greater force to hand carts pulled ny 
han 1 and pushed by head thf urH they 
were not included in the Committee of inquiry 
It is good to see frn*n Dr Mukhthar s 
report that people generally desire to see 
rickshaws withdrawn from our roads in spite 
of the fact that in recent years there has 
been a great increase in the number of 
these vehicles The principal reasons given 
in the report for the increase are the 
soaring pne-s of horses and carts and 
the reduction in motor transport on account 
of petrol rationing , but in Madras the 
most operative cause was the liberality of 
members of the armed forces who made 
rickshaw pulling extremely lucrative One 
way of eliminating rid shaws and hand carts 
observes the Alatl, would be to make 
available to the people cheap low hp 
motor taxis and more lorries ‘This should 
be encouraged in all possible ways by 
Governments and local bodies so that a 
cruel and degrading form of labour ma> 
be ended 


I ATF BOMBAI MAONATF S MUNIFICENCE 
Two munificent donations have been made 
in memory of the late Gov indram Seksana 
who died in Bombay recently 

One of these donations is of a sum 
of Rs 5 lakhs for an engineering college m 
Greater Bombay, and it has been made to 
the Government of Bombay, through the 
Hon Mr Mangaldas Pakvasa President of 
the Bombay Legislative Council 

The other donation of one lakh of* rupees 
is to the Hindustan ^ccmt Association for 
a training centre in Bombay to be mmed 
after the late Govindram Seksina 
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'All premiums paid (excluding the first year’s) 
refunded along with the sum assured 
either at maturity or when a 
- ~ claim arises by death. 

. Once again UNITED INDIA is the pioneer in giving 
• something unique in insurance. 

Without obligation ask for particulars of this 
new and novel scheme : 

, "THE UNIQUE ENDOWMENT PLAN” 

United India Life Assurance Go., Ltd. ' 

Post Box No. 281^ MADRAS, 

i OR 

To any of the Company’s Offices throughout 
■' India, Ceylon and British East Africa. 
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ORCHARD FRUETS 

AND 

HEALTH FRUETS 

Finely flavoured, each sweet is 
wrapped separately and hygienically 


THE BEST FOR CHILDREN. 

i 

PARRY & CO., LTD., 



MADRAS. 



WHEN ¥®U CM (SET ©NL¥ A LITTLE 



L IKE all the "mills ia Tndn v/c nro li uted to tho n abnfacturo of 
essential types of cloth only, as reqnirod by tho Government Controls, 
but our present DRl'LLS TWILLS COATINGS SHIRTINGS TOWELS, 
AND LONGCLOTII aro of that eamo darible quality and good finnh that 
has always characterised Buckingham &. Carnatic Mills materials 

Daring the present world shortage of Textiles all of as will have^ to 
make do with limited cloth supplies for months or even years to come 
To get the be t \aloo for rao oy ilnring this timo of shortage ace to it 
that whenever po siblo you bay tho long lasting Buckingham & Carnatic 
Mills cloth distinguishable by these famous trndo marks — 


WAR 

In the past six years 
we have supplied to 
Government over 
432 , 000,000 yards of 
cloth This represents 
o production for 


> 



PEACE 

Our production today v 
is over 6,000,000 yards 
monthly, but ra Iway 
d faculties prevent free 
distr button to some 
distant centres 


Shortage of chemicals and dyestuffs prevents 
the manufacture of many pre war favourites, 
and also of a wide range of colours We 
hope th s is temporary 

In the meantime our huge output of 


war purposes of 41,000 
miles of cloth per year- 
enough cloth to go once j ^ 
round the world every 
7 to 8 months I 

The Buckingham Cr Carnatic M lls in 1900 
were the ong nal pioneers of Khaki doth in 
In) a, and always shoulder a heavy task rr> doth awes you durable quality ,q 

f time of war good util ty materials 

TsOnj before prtcc control veto tnlrOtlucet 
lr/ Ootenaertt it kept o it pr cc$ lott 
Our material otill re .a in bj Jar the 
letl table for money at eontrolled price i 

THE BUCKINGHAM & CARNATIC 
MILLS COMPAY LIMITED 

MADRAS 


Managing Agents: ESFTl A (TJpdrr^ E/S T E£i 



People of India have another \ ictory to win — against the food shortage Your individual 
fight is not only against ‘waste’ hut you must also produce moro food if you can 
Your Barden or any piece of land, largo or small, con easily grow \ egetables if you try. 
Grow food instead of flowers Food mutt bo grown ou any land where it will grow 


APPROXIMATE 1 IELD OT l LQl TABLE* 
PLR 1000 SQ FLhT 


Bean* 100 lbs 

Itadiah 200 lbs 

Turnip 300»lbs 

Tomatoes , 2<10 lbs 
Onions 


Poas 300 lbs 

Potato 300 11 s 

La Jy a 1 mgcr lo0 lb« 
Cabbage 300 lb9 

300 lbs 


Many of tbeso and other vegetableb can 
bo grown in the town gardens according to 
tbo season 

Potato Bnnjals 

Sweet Pot ato Peas 
Radish Turnips 

Carrots Spinach 

Omorw Tomatoes 

< Gourds of all tvpe 

O MAIZE, a quick growing and useful 
cerOal, can be ensili grown in town 

gnrdeoB Plant * cnrlj ’ maize 


LulTa 
Cucuml er 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
13 eons 

Lady a Finger 


IN EVERY WAY YOU CAN 



AN0 DEFEAT THE FOOD CRISIS 


*» 

HOW TO prepare 


YOUR SOIL 


T 1 

Poll out tall weeds 



and stnbble 


o 

IJreaL up the soil 

rSS 


and turn it over. 


, 8. 

Spread m a □ a r o 



and fork it in. 

az&'ij 

4 

Dig the soil over 



once more 


5 

Preparo bods of 



convenient size 


G. 

Level and reduce 



the surface soil 



to fine condition 


MfebOtU BY DLPARTMtNT 01 ibOD GO\ EUNMEKT 


OP INDIA NEW DLL1IL 






The Government Ayurveda Pharmacy, Main Road, Trivandrum. 


All Ayurvedic medicines prepared according to the 
standard prescriptions under the expert supervision of 
the Honorary Director of Ayurveda, will be sold from 
this Pharmacy at cheap rates. 

V. P. Orders accompanied with one-fourth value 
in advance are promptly attended to. ' 

Sales Depot will be open to the Public on all 
week days from 8-30 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. 
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Why They Read the 'Mail 1 ' 

Accufale and balanced information on 
men and events is what people need to 
know at this cntical phase of our national 
life A connected story giving all the 
tacts clearly and concisely of the burning 
topics of the day is hard to get from the 
newspapers 

The Saturday Mail is the first national 
newsweekly that has otten been the first 
with the full story and next to none in 
moulding public opinion on topics of 

0 national and international importance 
Covering as it does all the news of the last week m a catchy 
story form holding nothing back it is your handy compendium 

01 men and events of the hour 

OPINIONS 

o 

C Rljlftfllwklrl J A flood woolly g v ng Ho now» end proton! ng Iru hl u | cb|Oti v» p ctvroi 
ol ■ hiol om e i "fl * on I no lo t no ronlo b gh n Ho ni rumonli of publ e oducot 0" 1 w lb 

Ibo Sou do# M»l ouory lutcoii II if flo*o poll bio 10 bo bright w houl lot "fl ono I cccurocy 
or d fl" ly ol itjlo I on g ad Ho So’u'doy Mol ii « v ng in lb • fold w !h eeni doroblo 

5 A BroM, Proifdont, All Indio Nowipiprr Editors* Conforonco I ho*o nod* a 

po "I of rood "fl your woolly wbon « tomboy In Ho b il por od cl ono yoor Ho Molt bai 
nodo o ploco lor Itioll n Ird On Jogmcl im and 1 w ih Iho! n po pa I lo <orno lull bocomo On 

Go pint th Bordofot ll lot Indeed boon o pleaiure »o no ond tomo I ondi lo road 1*io Sqturdoy 
Mat Tkogolop ond Ho monitor ol troetmcnl el lop col tubioc i hove rool y boon vo y good end 
1 1 quo nol Ho loorl dovb' Hot you e 0 boring nc oottd nurnbnr of cuiionon oyoryday I boro olio 
no dovb' Hoi your (ournot w I bo coniidorod ol on v go" g v ng «>p oil 0" lo rial v «w pp rv't cf Ho* 
Ind on No* ono! Ceng on 

Ask fa/ a I 'ft copy w thou* oW go I on 
/r©<n 52 JA Amhersi St eel Colcul a 

SATURDAY MXiL , 
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HOUSE FURNISHERS 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 
SAWMILLERS 
TIMBER ENGINEERS ; 


SOLE AGENTS : 

» CANEC » Insulation 
" CANEC " Tempered-Compressed-Wood 
" BEAVER " Boards 
" SIMMONS ' Sleep Equipment 
' DOOD-SACAR" Spring Centre Luxury Beds & 
Pillows 

We have a *18 year-old reputation to maintain. 
We set a new pace In the achievement of customer 


satisfaction. 


cu 


madras & madura. 
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'I IIE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 
INDIA’S GREATEST ASTROLOGER & TANTRIK-YOGI 


JIOTISUI, JYOTISH-SMUOMANI PANDIT IUMESII CUANDRA BHATTACIIARYYA, 
t- „ JY0T1SUARN4Y, M R AS (London) of International fame. President — World Renowned 

afc ' **t/ A " Ia< l‘ a Astrological 5. Astronomical Society. (ESTD 1007 A D ) 

L JV ‘it He Is the only Astrologer In India who first predicted the Allies Victory In 
tlio present world war od 3rd Sept 1939 within 4 hours tho very day of the 
i- fei 4 *^ declaration of war which was duly communicated to and acknowledged by the 

I %/ 4* >, „ Secretary of State for India, the Viceroy and tho Governor of Beagal and who 
\ *?«.*■* Is also the consulting Astrologer of the Eighteen Ruling Chiefs of India, 
t It is well known that the Astrological predictions of this great scholar, bis 

sV woa derful methods of redreasing tho pernicious influence of evil stars, bis power to 

. 4 bring success in complicated law suits and also to cure incurable diseases are 

! " i really uncommon — 

i* Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commissioners of Divisions, 

_ it Advocate Generals, Nawabe Rajas, Maharajas etc , and also many reputed 

personalities of the world (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China. Japan, etc ) 
havo gtvea many unsolicited testimonials of tho great Pandit’s wonderful powers 
A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS 

His Hlghnett The Mahsraya of Athgsrh says — " I havo been astonished at the superhuman power 
of Pandtt]i He is a great Tantrik Her Highness The Dowager Cth MabaranI Saheb of Tripura 
State says — " I am feeling wonder at tho marvellous Tantrik work and excellent efficacy ot his 
Kavacha* lie is no doubt a great personage with miraculous power The Hon’bl® Chief Juitice 
of Ca cutta High Court 'Sir Manmatha hath Mukherji, Kt , says — "Tho wonderful power of 
calculation and talent of Sriman Rame3h Chandra is the only possiblo outcomo of a groat father 
to a like son ’ The Pon’ble Maharaja of Santosh & Ex President of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudbury Kt , soys —On Boeing my son his prophocy about 
my future is true to words lie is really a great Astrologer with extraordinary power’ The 
Honourable JustUe Mr B K Roy of Patna High Court says — " At a glance on mo, ho began 
to diacloao my mental thoughts and ho predicted marvellously many things He is really a great 
persoaage with super natural power ‘ The Hon ble Minister, Govt of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb 
Kalkot savs — "Tho wooderful power of calculation and lantnk activities of Paodlilji oq sovoral 
occasions have struck me with greatoat astonishment Really ho 13 uniquo in his line" The Hon ble 
Justice Mr. S M Da», of Keonjhar State High Court, bovs — "Panditji has bestowed tho hfo 
of my dead son I have never seen In my hfo such ft great Tantrik Yogi ’’ Mr J A Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes — *1 was gotting good results from your Kavacha and all my family wero 
passing a different hfo since I started wearing Mr Andre Terope, 2724, Popular Ave, Chicago, 
Illinois, U. S America — ' I havo purchased from you several Kavacbas on two or three different 

occasions They all prosed satisfactory’ Mrs F W Gillespie, Detroit M ch , U S America* 

“ I am wearing your special Dhanada Talisman and so for my luck has been with mo a great 
deal better Hum in tho past Mr K kuchpstil, Shanghai, China Everything you foretold m 
writing Is taking place witlv surprising exactness ’ Mr Istac Mural Eita, Govt Clerk & Interpreter in 
Deschang, West Africa — * I had ordered some Talismans from you that lind rendered me wonderful 
service 1 Mr B J Fernando Proctor, S. C , & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon — * I got 
marvellous effects from jour Kavnchas I havo had transactions with you almost every year for 

tho lust 20 years for about Rupees three thousand ” tte etc and many others 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers ol Pandll|l 
MOhDFIlFUL TALISMANS (QUA KANT LED) In case of failure. Money Refunded 

DllAfADA KAVACHA OR THE R0THSCI11LD TALISMAN— Its wearer earns immenso wealth with 
little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fad Lakshrol resides at his house and gives him 
son, fame, vast wealth, long life all TOund prosperty in life It will give oven a beggar the wealth 
of a king (os written in Tantra) Price Ks 7>10 Special and capable of giving immediate 
effects R* 29 11 * 

BAGALA51UKHI KAYAC11A — To ovcrcomo enemies it is unique The wearer gots promotion jo 
services and succeeds m pleasing higher officials In winning In civil or criminal suits »t is 

unparalleled TIds is also a preventive to any accident or danger price Ks 9-2 Special and 

capable of giving lmro-nliat© effects Rs 34*2. (The Bhowal Komar, winner of the Sensational 
Bhowal Case wore this Kavacha) ' 

MOlllNl KAYACHA —I nables arch foes to become friends and friends morn friendly R*. jj.g 
Special Rs / 31*2 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd ) 

(The Highest, Most reliable and Oldest Astrological Society tn India and the tar Last) 

Read Olllce — uia (l R ). Grey Street, “Basanta Nivas ’ (Sri Sri Nnbagraha and Kali Temple), Calcutta i 
Cousalkir 6n hours — H O B 10 A M —11 30 A M , B O. o PAI —7 P M Phone B B 3683 * 

Branch Olllce —47, Dltarsmtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta. . . Phono Cal 5742 
IONDON OPFICt —Mr M A CURTIS, 7 A, YYestwaj, Itaynea Pari , Londou 
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M Uonfimery and Mill Stores 

Ml Textile Ba „ os S b0 pe a CORD packings 

LAG boiler cow ^ r , „ SHERS a 
••aVlas" bR r aNI honors and gauges. 

' J°g ropes." b B e E lt TIN hook E s ATHER 

• v ■' R £v TING COj (H | DE pins LACING & CUTTERS 

& a Lue oiiTMNADLn rnov 

* DIINKEKLEY & Co., Ltd. 

■CA^Sras, ^BANGALORE COIMBATORE 


-rffHOlA STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 

“ ... i y nr.\ Rr.OT’MRK'P nr. TX TX-, . ..nurn x, . xxvx... 


TH.^.gcnS is IUE DD\ELorMEM OP INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 


riotf 



Fox booking of cargo and passengers also 
for dates of sailings etc pleaso enquire 
at Scindia House, Dougall Road, Ballard 
Estato 1 ort, Bombay or phono to 

lor Konkfeo, Karachi and 
Coast 5>ir\ ico 
Tell No 23001 


B S N 
ION, 
B 8 h , 
11 S N. 


MANAGING AGENTS 

HftRQTTftM M OR? WEE & Co 

BOMBAY 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES — 

| THE BTjN q AIj BURMA . STT AM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
INDIAN CO ODEItATIVL NAV A T Co Ltd 
®ATNAaAR STEAM NAVIGATION Co v Ltd 
HA? LINE LIMITED 
BOMBAY STrAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
p * i STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
r IWxia or INDIA Ltd 


Soindia Tel No 30075 6 lines 

Ircight Brokers *» 

Pitamber 5. Co Tel No 24060 


Kanji Jadliox jee & Co Tol No 25744 


SCINDIA HOUSE, 

» 

Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY, 
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RESTORE YOUTHFUL VIGOUR. Q 

NEW DISCOVERY BRINGS PLEASURE OF LIFE TO 
MEN WHO TEEL OLD BEFORE THEIR TIME A 100"* , 

SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT AND THE GREATEST C, 

MEDICAL DISCOVERY RECOMMENDED BY DOCTORS \ 

HAKIMS AND VAIDS 

NO MATTER 

you are suffering from 


General Debility 
Prematura Old Age 
Mental Exhaustion 
Inability to Concentrato 
Digestive Disorders 
Nervous Troubles 
Heart Troubles 
Poor Memory ' 

Impure Blood 


• \ ~ 
Nl L 


• VA 
y 


i ' 




Youthful 
Vi goitrous 
Men 

Captnate 
Beautiful 
Women 

after — effects of youthful indiscretions No 
medicine- m tlio world can oqual it It can 
be used at any time without consideration 
I of the season 

Manager, My Magazine Madra* —I visited 
the oflica of liar nl Shafa Gohan Batala, and 
was impressed tory much with which this 
institution is being worked for the benefit 
of humanity I verified bundles ol testimonials 
which oSceed tl ouaands 

GUARANTEED CURE 
If tl is medicine proves a fa lure, I 
solemnly promiso to refund the money on 
receipt of solemn plodgoa to this effect It 
ha9 been recommended by medical men 
Theso medicines aro froo from any harmful 
ingredient, easy to tako and may bo used 
secretly if desired 

Ilejuienation pills foi 41 days Us 0 
Oil foi local application foi 

41 days Its B S 
A SURE CORE FOR ALL PRIVATE DISEASES 




Dr B Sambmurlhy L St P (Regd ) Bezwada 
writer that ho use 1 those medicines on a 
case of Superroatorrhwa and oxtremo nervous 
exhaustion duo to excessive indulgence and 
found the results most effective 

Dr Xavier Kurupatery KumbaUogi nntoa 
that the medicine b advertise 1 ha I wonder 
ful effects on his patients and they are 
without exaggeration A unique preparation 
for young and old alike, for impoteacy 
prematuro old ago and general weakness 
Hakim and Vaid A D. Shtrma Bilot 
Shareer — Theso medicines aro guaranteed 
euro for th030 who aro suffering from the 


I 


>11 Matched Bjr Noni 

Oulcrs tit LngUsh — To the iVa»«sre; 

Dar ul-Shafa Golian (Regd.) A.l.R, 


Established 1921 


BATALA (Punjab) 


( GK VMS D VII ULSUFAGOLI V 

IruoNL ho r o 28 


SOLD BY LEADING CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS 
Sole Distributors foi Mysore State and S India — 

Y.n&Ya'a ■cXwwkaa wwJ. B wvf.v.Vi.xwCvVy 
Telei hono No 7 Telegrams BATJILJ V Bangaloro City btockuts — 

Mb Allbutt A. Co, 182 Mo mt Ilond Madras 

M|S Ragl a van A. Co , Sri Narasimharojn Road Bangalore City ■* 

M/3 Das & bo Chemist* Coonoor 

M/3 S C Feman lo A. Co , 7"1 Second Division Mam fana Colombo Ceylon 

M/S C Moolchatid K Co , Station Road Secunderabad 

Tho Central Mo heat Stores Station Road Socunlerabad (Dn ) 

Mr C hann ah Naidu, Clenusts Opp Rly Station Quilon 
Tho Hindustan Medical Hall Jew Town, Nattancharri 
*Dr \ Xavier Kurupascry Kumbnlanghi 

Dr R Sankol umoropilloi (Regl ) Muvattnputhai - *• 

Dr Damn Sibburujudu Regd Me heal Practitioner Podih fNdlore Diet) 

Dr R K Pallia inapah 31 Vgraharam Shavapot Salem 
Dr F C Manfred Tho Sadug ir Chitsalayarn Ndeahwar, S X 
bn Lakahmi General Trad rs o/20 Gandtupuram Counbatore 
K Alain n Homeopath It S V iram Coimbatore 
Dr M Sivarajaa Opp Law College Trivandrum 

T K Poethemabaram Regd Medical Practitioner, P O Ambatapuzba, Travanenm 

B adapts Town Hall Badapra (Malabar) aacorD 

The Premier -Mam,, Rond \ uogapatam 

The Vizag ^ ^ •’atom 

A. D, -e 111, Dine „ * 
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DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 

We hold Urge and fresh stocks of Drugs Chemicals Hospital requisites 
etc Our rates in general are moderate and our goods conform to the highest 
standard of purity manufactured by recognised firms 

We are suppl ers to Government Local rands Municipalities Railways 
Missions States Charitable Hospitals etc 

We 1 old all licences under the Drug Control Order of 1943 Free 
Del very to any Station on controlled rates to Hospitals Doctors and Dealers 
on large orders will be allowed by us 

Prescriptions are carefully dispensed by expert qual fied Chemists in 
our D spensing Department 

We Sol cit the favour of your enquiry or order 

MAYER A COMPANY 

(tatd 1030) 

\\ ) oWilo A. Retail Dru^g ata A. D apcns ng Cl emi ti 


16 i’lLi.Ai Stbelt P'1 MADRAS 

PI one 
3767 


Gram 

Mayebdbuo 


Sho s pro d to bo tl e 
poll r of «o bonay a 
bab« alter j nra 0 f 
load ness and 1J 
lcalth 

Unboarablo l 0 js of 
ler no pa n3 make 
''“y for lo re an 1 
houm of br mm ng my 

«J e / for 


A-lOBMUABHBtM LTD T LAG W MADRAS 
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A NEW TONIC FOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGY 

ENERGON 

Containing Glycerophosphates 
Iron and Strychnine with 
Vitamin B complex 

BANISHES FATIGUE 
TONES THE NERVES 
HELPS DIGESTION 
RESTORES HEALTH 



Obtainable from 

AH Leading Chemists 

bengalThYmTcal 

CALCUTTA BOMBAY 

21 ta Iras Agents 

N DASAl GOWJDSR & Co , 

41, BtrroeR Steect 



INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
7 Council House St. Calcutta 


1/flifra* Brant) — 
National Imuran''® Builling 
382 China Bazar Boa 1 
Esplanade 
Rub Off" cos at 
Bangalore St Med ira 
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of Emdim 

Yours is an all-important job now 


India wants every housewife to use really necessary. You can also 
her natural ability as a Food r edace y onr consumption of rice and 
Manager to the utmost All ’the wheat which are the staple food of 
food you can spare and save is the poor, by substituting other foods 
n, gently needed to feed your like vegetables, milk products, eggs, 
countrymen, who are now faced meat or fish, according to your diet, 
with severe shortage of food Set an example to others in simple . 
Authorities are doing all they «" b ° 1 "'■'ertheles, healthy living, and 

to assure that every man. woman earn the blessings of your fellow-men. 
and child in this country has This is the least yon can do 
sufficient to sustain life until the 
crisis is over.' But you, too, can 
help In this humanitarian task. 

Save food 

MID YOU 

Save lives 

ISSUED BY DEPARTMENT OT TOOD. GOYOUIMENT OF INDIA. NEW DELHI 
7 * 


REDUCE your entertaining, cut it 
out altogether if you can, but if 
you have to entertain, rlease see 
that no more food is cooked than is 

t 




GLAMOROUS SASEES 

Colours to match borders, delightful designs, pleasing patterns. 
"Sarees now get their names from films and stars But women 
who go in for Tyagabhoomi, Mangarama, Siva Kavi, Aparanji 
hardly realise that it is the Madras Handloom Weavers’ 
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Whatever the occasion, tea is almost 
certain to be an honoured guest. Whether it is an 
informal gathering of two or three old friends 
or a formal celebration, tea can be relied upon 
to spread its kindly offering of sociability. 

Q As with most things, there is a right and a 
wrong way of making tea. For one’s guests only 
the best is good enough and the conscientious 
host will see to it that the ‘right’ way or making 
tea is always followed. 
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Why the Indian Struggle in Ceylon? 

By ST NIHAL SINGH 


N EVER in living memory have our 
people in Ceylon stood up so 
stoutly— so stubbornly— so solidly — in 

defence of their rights as now The scale 
upon which they have revolted against political 
subservience is as remarkable as the will 
power they have put into the struggle to 
secure justice for themselves and their 
progeny The element in Ceylon s polity 
rallied against our people there must be 
aghast at these manifestations 

For stealing a march upon Indians no 
better time could have been chosen The 
Hindu — Muslim clash was at the climactic 
in the Motherland Thought was being 
concentrated upon the Indo British 
negotiations Nationalist energy was directed 
towards preventing the disintegration of 
our country 

Administration was in a state of coma 
verging upon collapse Even Britons who 
only yesterday, had bragged about the 
efficiency of the services in which they 
predominated made not the least effort to 
hide their misgivings Some of them gave 
expression to their fears of approaching 
paralysis They differed in respect of the 
causes . but not in respect of the threatened 
breakdown of executive machinery 

This must have appealed to the element 
iq Ceylon determined to keep the Indians 


th*ie m a depressed political condition to 
be the psychological moment for action It 
would pass unnoticed m India If, perchance, 
it were noticed, there was no likelihood of 
any strong counter move 

The action decided upon would have 
done credit to the shrewdest strategist It 
could be masked While it would differentiate 
against Indians openly and unmistakably, 
it could be represented as a measure of 
beneficence for the "permanent population * 

A parcel of land an hour’s motor run 
from Colombo was selected for the 
mancevre Known as Knavesmire, it consisted 
of 800 odd acres Nearly all of it was 
planted to tea and rubber In the warm, 
moist climate of the valley waltered by the 
beautiful sacred stream that is locally called 
the Kelam ganga the latex yielding tree 
throve So did the bush that bears the 
leaves which when properly treated, 
ptodnces a beverage that exhilerates but 
does not intoxicate The British company 
that owned and operated it made a good 
thing out of their investment Their 
dividends from it had gone as high as 
40 per cent in one year, and usually 
ranged from ten to twenty five per cent 
even in dull times They could however 
be paid oot of the Government coffers, 
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bulging with war induced balances a sum 
that they would find irresistible 

Once bought, the estate would be cut 
up into plots These plots would be passed 
on to the landless villagers on terms they 
would find easy and attractive Becoming 
prosperous by putting the newly acquired 
holding under food crops these peasant 
appropriates would send the authors of 
the project bach to the legislature In this 
period of acute shortages glory was sure 
to redound to the authors of the scheme 
for their efforts to stimulate gram production 
in place of luxury crops 

Under this cover of social seivice the 
politicians made sure that they would 
humiliate the Indians in their midst More 
than this The workers would he forced 
out of the estate probably forced out of 
the island In their misery they might raise 
a howl Who was there, however, to 
heed that howl? 

India was, for the time being deaf to 
all intents and purposes Even when such 
had not been the case the outcry from 
Ceylon Indians had evoked no full 
blooded response 

Despite all these careful calculations, the 
strategy failed The planners were out on 
their reckoning in one . particular They 
had assessed the estate workers and their 
families as worms 

Indians they thought would no doubt 
whimper They would, however submit 
to the inevitable — not the inevitable ordained 
by the Lord God but ordained by them— 
THEM — m the ascendant in the State 
Council in Colombo What happened to 
them atter they peacefully walked away 
from the estate, with bag and baggage 


was no concern of these mighty ones Let 
them clear out of the island altogether 
Ceylon would be all the happier for being 
nd of them 

The unexpected happened The worms 
turned They refused to budge from their 
hearths and homes pitifully humble though 
their hearths and homes were persuasion 
failed to move them So did threats Even 
the menace of starvation proved ineffective 
While the strategists were moving the 
machinery of the law to evict these Jndtan 
woxkers many of whom had been employed 
on the Knavesmire estate for a generation 
or more, a miracle happened Ir sympathy 
with them, fellow Indians m the valley 
struck work Even some Sinhalese, for 
whose express benefit the anti Indian action 
was alleged to have been taken, also went 
on a sympathetic strike 

In a few days the strike spilled over the 
Kelani Valley It spread to the ‘up country 
district of Hatton ' The Indians labouring 
in the tea estates there might be unlettered 
They knew however, what was being 
attempted Men and women from the 
Motherland were being cruelly differentiated 
against They were being deprived of lbe ,r 
means of livelihood This through no fault 
of their own 

The Indian workers on the tea plantations 
in the Hatton district too, were being 
differentiated against Every device that 
ingenmly could invest was being emplojed 
to keep as many of them as possible 
politically helpless They were deemed b> 
their masters powerfully represented m the 
State Council at Colombo to be fit onl> 
to toil like beasts of burden They «*r e 
made to hie isolated in the estate lines 
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had to be content with such wages as they 
earned with thi sweat of the brow Parttci 
pation in the affairs of the state were not 
for the likes of them 

Besides, what would happen to » the 
41 permanent population ' jf the bulk of the 
Indian adults were to be given the vote ? 
The 44 up country districts were sparsely 
populated Planting could not be carried 
on there without the Indians The cry was 
nevertheless raised that "the coolie vote ’ 
would " swamp" the Sinhalese 

JUSTICE is clearly -on the side of the 
Indians who are in open revolt against 
discrimmatiun They are within their right 
in\,deraanding the vote upon terms that 
they could accept with dignity 

The vote has been the issue of issues 
since 1927, when the differentiation was 
first introduced 4 It is so in this crisis 
Everything else, compared wi*h it is of 
secondary significance Given the franchise 
Ceylon Indians would be able to deal with 
all the difficulties and remove all the 
hmdicaps — to protect their economic rights 
and to ensure to themselves social justice 
In this fight *he Ceylon Indians have 
every right to expect support from us in 
India This support they have not had in 
the past in anything like the measure m 
which they so richly deserved it — needed it 
so desperately Not in a sustained manner 
in any case 

Only when some grave injustice rouses 
our people in Sr! Lanka to engage in a 
spirited Struggle, as they are doing now, 
does the Indn Ceylon issue receive any 
serious attention from Indians at home 
The moment the flame of resentment 
subsides there, as every such flame 
inevitably must in time, the interest wanes 
The wrongs remain unrighted Passions 
smoulder till another spark sets them 
abraze again 

The lack of sustained interest upon our 
part m the Indian straggles in the island, 
just under our noses is of course not due 
to Indifference That I must hasten to add 


The urgencies of the internal situation in 
the Motherland absorbed all our attention — 
sop up all our energies 

We must, however, realize the gravity of 
the situation as it exists in Ceylon to day 
The Council of State in Colombo is under 
, orders of extinction In its place is to be 
set up a Parliament 

That Parliament will not, of course, be 
a sovereign assembly, as the legislature in 
London or Ottawa or Canberra It will 
lack the competence to deal with the most 
vital of subjects— Defence and External 
Affairs Its powers e\en to manage internal 
affairs are also to be hedged about m 
various ways— some of which will be visible 
only when the new Constitution is imple 
mented and in actual working order. * 


respite these limitations, the legislators 
of to morrow in Ceylon will have powers 
far in excess of those they now enjoy 
Under tne forthcoming dispensation they 
will have competence to deal with matters 
pertaining to Indians and India that the 
representatives of the "permanent population" 
have never enjoyed before This fact is 
particularly worthy of being noted 

The only protection that our people jp 
Ceylon can in reality, have in future is the 
protection that Jthe vote gives All else is 
moonshine Even if reliance could be placed 
upon adventitious aid, such as intervention 
upon the part of some authority imposed 
from London on Colombo the placing of 
reliance upon such extrinsic aid is not suited 
to Indian dignity 

Trom the practical as well asr the ethical 
point of view it is therefore, incumbent 
upon us in India to give our people there 
all the backing in our power to prevent 
political discrimination against them at this 
hour when the electoral registers must be 
in proeess.of revision Had that hour not 
been filled with peril, the revolt in the 
Kelani Valley and the Hatton district would 
not have taken place in so intense a form 
and upon so large a scale The time for 
action by us is, therefore, NOW 
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T HE most sensational event of this 
month is unquestionably the atomic 
test carried out a few days ago by the 
United States in Bikmi Atoll* in 
the Pacific Ocean While many of the 
dire consequences that were anticipated by 
some of the scientists, such as that ‘ the 
entire oceans of the world would be 
converted into a gigantic atom bomb ' 
which would eventually " turn the world 
into a dead planet ’ T have fortunately not 
materialized, the spirit behind the atomic test 
that spirit which has produced the atomic 
bomb and which wants to dominate the 
world by sheer brute force is r most 
dangerous one which threatens the very 
existence of the human race In what 
follows, I shall briefly record the thoughts 
that occur to a la> mind as it reflects 
upon the implications of this colossal 
manifestation of brute force which the 
progress of science has made it possible 
for man to acquire 

To my mind the atomic bomb is a 
symbol It is a symbol of one type of 
civilization the type, namely, which is 
dominated by science It stands for all 
that this civilization signifies its outlook 
upon life, its world-view It is useless, 


therefore, to fight against the atomic bomb 
If tlie atomic bomb is outlawed, a more 
dreadful weapon of destruction will .come 
in its place The fight will therefore have 
to be directed against the world view 
which is at the back of the atomic bomb 

For this reason I do not think that any 
useful purpose will be served by the 
various methods that have been suggested 
for the control of the atomic bomb 
What is important is not the control of 
the atomic bomb, but the control of the 
spirit that is behind it So long as that 
spirit remains what it is, it is useless to try 
to control its outward expression We 
have therefore to probe into the causes 
which have led to the growth of the spirit 
which is behind the atom bomb 

The chief of these causes — m fact, what 
we may call the cause of the growth «5f 
this spirit — is a lack of a proper sense of 
values Due to the tremendous advance 
which science has made during the last few 
centuries what we have learnt to value 
most is the acquisition of material resources 
and the power which such acquisition has 
brought with it This power is employed 
not for securing better understanding 


•Tie atom bomb teat was curried o it on 
•Toly 1, nt Rikinl Atoll Smco then there has 
loon a Beoonl tost under Bikini water* [Ld I r ] 
tTla wag in fact wliat was prodictod by 
Robe t Paonult Rcltcne a G3 jeor old scientist 
wlo wrot > to President Truman calling hi* 
attention to what bo derai oil a time In ttio 
atom bomb scientists calculations (I* /a ArnriTi 
Bamr lotrika . t,ortl orn Inha 1 d it ion dated 
1st July P»1G) 


be’ween man and man, between nation 
and nation, but for subjugating nations 
winch are less fortunate in the matter of 
material resources The result of this is 
imperialism which is perhaps the greatest 
curse of the present age, as it means the 
reduction of millions and millions of 
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human beings to a subhuman condition** 
Impel ialism typifies the steady loss of 
values which has been going on for the 
last few centuries. It presents this loss 
in its most acute form, for it obliterates 
the greatest of all values, the value of 
human personality, by treating it as a 
mere means, as a thing to be exploited 
for the sake of material gam. 

This is the ideology against which we 
have to fight if the world is to be made 
safe for mankind. In the Kalhopanishad 
this ideology is called the standpoint of 
Preyas, and the ideology which is opposed 
to it, the standpoint of sreyas The 
struggle is between sreya s and prey as, and 
m the triumph of sreyas over preyas lies 
the hope of mankind. In the Mahabharata, 
In the Santiparvan, in the beautiful words 
which Sahadeva addresses to his eldest 
brother, Yudhisthira, when the latter is 
seized with terrible despair at the loss of 
his kinsmen in the battle of Knrukshetra 
the contrasted ideologies are described as 
being those of ' mama ’ (mine) and ' na 
mama’ (not mine) and it is said that the 
* first ideology spells death and the 
second immortality. 'Mama' sjmbohzes 
possession, love of power, aggression, 
*?granduement, whereas ' ca mama* 
means detachment, disinterestedness, 
indifference to power and to material gain, 
in a word, spirituality. 

Tagore in his play RtA OUarJtrs has 
described the crisis of the present age as 
being dee to the attempt of a purely 
materialistic civilization to crush personality. 
NamJtni, the heroine of the play, represents 
toncrel® personality, and there is ranged 
■J»ia*t her the abstraction called industrial 


civilization, represented by the King. The 
King is described as a Voice, for he is 
nothing but a bare abstraction. In the 
following conversation between the King, 
described as a Voice, and Nandini, the 
nature of the crisis with which the modern 
age is faced is clearly set forth : 

Voice 

I long savagely to prove to you hoiv 
cruel I am. Have you never heard moans 
from inside my room? 

Nandini 

I have Whose moaning was it ? 

Voice 

The bidden mystery of l,f e , wrenched 
away by me, bewail, its torn tie,. 

To K et fire from a tree yon have lo 
burn it, Nandini, there is fire within yon 
red fire. One day I shall burn yon 
and extract that also. 

Nandini 

Oh, you are cruel ! 


Voice 

I must either gather or scatter. I can 
feel no pity fo, what I do not E et. 
Breaking i, a fierce lind „ f gcM||lg . 

Nandini 1 

But why thrust out your clenched fist 
like that? 


Voice 

Here I I take away my f,.| Now fly, 
a, the dove flies from the shadow of a 
bawk 


con ''“*ab°n between the King and 
N.ndm, make, ft yerfectly clear that for 
Tajore the danger winch the 
machine age ha, created i, ,h B txt ,„ ct , on 
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of education Our present systefn of 
education is hopelessly defects e It is non 
ethical if not anti ethical In its apotheosis 
of facts, it has destroyed all perception of 
values r*rom this point of view our ancient 
system of education was far better than the 
present When Narada, who was well 
versed in all the sciences that were known 
in his day, approached Sanatkumara for 
-'higher instruction the latter told him that 
what he had learnt so far was nothing 
but names He had, in fact acquired no 
knowledge of valoes 

It^ may be said that what we require 
today is a better international organization 
creating p better understanding among 
nations This is really begging the whole 
question How can there be a better 
international organization if the men who 
will have to wotk it have no better minds 
to bring to their tasks than what they 
possess today ? However grand any 
scheme of international co operation may 
look on jraper it will never work if the 
people who are to work it have the same 
narrow outlook, the same prejudices the 
same selfish way of looking at things 
which they ha’ e today Our efforts should 
therefore be directed towards creating the 
tight type of men — men with broad vision 
and deep sympathy who could be trusted 
to give up their narrow parochial interests for 
the sake of the establishment of peace and 
goodwill among men And the only way, 
so far as I can see in which we can 
succeed n this task is through a revoln 
tionary change in our present system of 
education which is totally destructive of 
a Jl sense of values 


May we not hope that out of the 
present crisis, which seems to threaten 
roan's very existence, he will emerge a 
better and nobler creature, fitted by virtue 
of the dawning of a h gher consciousness 
to establish a world order which will not 
go to pieces as the present world order 
seems to do because it will be based 
upon a truer appreciation of the essential 
values and a better understanding of his 
great destiny 1 


faith in god 

By Mr V DHURANDHAR 


When I m in tho inclement sea of Fato 
Tossed upon tho hostile billows of doom 
Chill miBts of misfortune gather nod mute 
With dreary shadows of the recent tomb— . 

Where sleep tho bosom s fond affections, 
cold 

In eerie beds in death s mysterious night 
When pangs renewed rcmembranco sweet 
enfold. 

Relentless anguish chokes hearts firo 
light 

When clouds ot fato eclipBO tho-croscont 
„ hopes — 

Tho phantom h s ht that (holered in tho 
breast 

When life its way through sable tangles 
gropes 

And cares weigh heavy on my listless 
crest 

Undaunted still by flagrant odds I plod 
Dr music prop sustained — my Pa.th in God 



WHY CAPITA 

By Mr M D A 

I N the eaily days when every man, 
womar and chitd tilled sowed and 
leaped together when whatever that was 
produced was used^for the welfare of the 
society as a whole each contributed 
according to his ability and each receded 
according to his needs That was primitive 
Socialism However this system as time 
went on gradually gave in to the thuggery 
of slavery which of course w as consequently 
consider'd obsolete by the feudalists who 
preferred to lay idle as much as possible 
by giving their land to be cultivated by 
some poor victims who had to be satisfied 
by the few wretched crumbs thrown at 
them as a return by tne masters Remnants 
of this system exist to a great extent in 
India and Ceylon very conspiciously today 
Man was not satisfied with such slow 
means of production so he thought of 
factories large scale industries and even 
of overseas trade conquering any weak 
colonies whenever force permitted This 
sort of commodity production developed 
until wage labour itself oecame i commodity 
This was capitalism Trora the point of 
view of production it was a better stage 
than feudalism It was a necessary evil 
Instead^ of allowing the society to reap 
the benefits * of mass production, a few 
insignificant handful of individuals owned 
the means of production They bought 
labour power as they bought any 
other commodity A labourer working 
an eight hour day did enough wotk 
for what he was paid in two or three hours 
Deducting the wear and tear rents and all 
other expenses there is a profit or surplus 
value to the capitalist If not be no longer 


LISM FAILED 

JAYATISSA PDRCRA 

manufactures What did the capitalist 
do to this surplus value? He bought 
machinerj What a hundred workers did 
in hundred days one man with a machine 
did in less than one day Yet this one 
man did not receive a hundred men s wage 
but the wage of one man alone So what 
did machinery in the hands of capitalism 
mean? Hundreds and thousands uere 
substituted by one single machine and the 
production was increased tremendously 
What happened ? There were more goods 
than what man could afford to buy, for. a 
man should have money to buy and that 
money came only from the wages under 
capitalism 1! 

Bang went the gong 111 The seeds of 
destruction of captalism germinated The 
capitalist found that there was no market 
for his goods He suspended product on 
thereby throwing his workers into an 

employment and with the problem of 

unemployment came hand in hand 'starvation 
disease poverty because every worker 

thrown out of employment had several 
dependants whom he had to feed! 
When they had no money they " ere 
hard hit Their dependants were al s0 
hit in turn l The chain of this capitalist 
production gave way only in one link 

but the entire dependent linl s had to M* 
consequently The fate of capitalism svas 
thus sealed 1 It was doomed II Capitalism 
was doomed long ago but no particular 
class gives in to another without a struggl® 
and even to remove this dead rotten 
corpse of Capitalism there t should be a 
struggle It is a task A very difficult 
task to those who do not believe in unity 
A very easy task to those who sincerely 
believe in It 


P 



REASON IN A DESPAIRING WORLD 
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| HD advent of rationalism in the sixteenth 
* century was welcomed by many as 
the emancipation of reason from superstition 
The Middle Ages, called the Dark Ages, 
are said to have stifled reason, so that man 
coold get only a perverted view of the 
truth of things Those Ages were extremely 
religions they were other worldly Faith 
In Gid and in angels was practically the 
first axiom of their thought, bat that faith 
proved a great impediment to a true 
knowledge of the world Man as part of 
nature was little understood, and the 
promotion of his happiness in this world 
was consequently neglected Pestilence and 
famine were regarded as the scourge of 
God visiting sinners Instead of seel mg 

nitura! remedies, people were often asked 
to pray 

But the advent of rationalism dispelled 
such ignorance False gods were scattered 
like shadows by the light of reason Man 
has begpn to feel confident about his 

position and status in this world Science 
lm progressed , diseases to a large extent 
have been conquered, and misery has lessened 

But so far the picture presented is 

one sided The last four decades of the 

twentieth centuty mark, a peculiar reaction 
against rationalism Long ago even in the 
eighteenth century Hume proclaimed and 
stressed that reason was only a servant of 
feeling Our life is a life of feeling and 
emotion which are motive forces in all 

action ^ Reason by Itself cannot move us 
But Hume s protest against the prev alent 
rationalism in ethics was not much heeded 
The general prejudice against his philosophy 
b’mded men to the element of truth 
conta ned m his view But modern psycho 
logy «- particularly the depth psychology with 
•ts developments after the Great War I, 
has brought to light a large area of mind, 
hitherto lutle studied, Into which our reason 
can hardly penetrate but which yet is 
proved tv be an active force In our lif* 
d*ny norms of our activity formed by 
reason are shown to be without basis in 
53 


fact or human nature , and because whatever 
cannot be naturally accomplished cannot be 
a moral injunction the new discovery has 
necessitated a revaluation of our ethical 
standards and generated a distrust in reason 


During Great War II, there is more 
extensive application of established psycho- 
logical principles than the discovery of new 
fields of psjchology The burning problem 
of the day is how to control scientific 
discoveries The atomic bomb has stunned 
a proud nation and it has surrendered But 
the rest ol the world also is equally agoms 
ed It is no consolation to say that the 
atomic energy can be harnessed to industry 
fqr producing greater ’comforts to hpman 
beings, for it may as well be harnessed 
for producing more powerful instruments of 
destruction If some seventy bombs can 
efface the whole of the American civilization 
from the earth then some thousand bombs 
can destroy all civilization* and it is not a 
difficult task to manufacture a thousand or 
even ten thousand bombs 

Depth psychology has shown that reason 
is not supreme And many feel that the 
lessen of modern science is that reason 
should not be supreme/ The atomic bomb 
is the result of pure scientific rationalism 
' Knowledge /or knowledge sake ’ was the 
motto ol our ancients ' Science for science 
sake" is the cry of the moderns But 
science for science sake has produced a 
devil like the atomic bomb, to control 
which humanity finds a perplexing problem 
Just as we are asked to put a stop to 
rationalism m morals, we are advised to 
say a halt to rationalism in science There 
seems to be growing a general reaction 
against rationalism m almost all spheres of 
life The Fascist philosophy is decidedly 
anti rationalistic, bnt the prejudice against 
it has not prevented the general spread of 
anti rationalism Tor instance Instead of 
the rational interpretation of history a 
psychological interpretation is being advn 
ca*ed, as if periods of history may be 
divided into sadistic and masochistic There 
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ire miny who disvalue such attempts, 
nluch yet are fashionable with som*' And 
the distrust of scientific rationalism may 
develop into a wave of supcrnaturallxm 
which may sweep before it all the benefits 
whtch rationalism has so far conferred on 
man, and plunge humanity again into 
ignorance and superstition This is really 
the tim* when leaders of men in thought 
and action should keep their heads cool 
and avoid recoiling from extreme to 
extreme This is undoubtedly a period of 
crisis Man got over the superstitions of 
the Middle Ages reasoned about nature 
and began controlling it In the process 
he has encountered uncontrollable devils 
During the Middle Ages man fled from 
this world , and in the modern times he 
escapes from superstition Now he may 
retreat again from this world and seek 
shelter in superstition All that Is gained 
by the use of reason may be lost The 
problem is how to conserve what is 
achieved and yet act recognising the limits 
of reason What is to be conserved is not 
merely the Tesults of rationalism but also 
the rationalistic attitude 

But Is the rationalistic attitude to be 
preserved ? II it is not preseri ed, there 
will be nothing to prevent man from 
believing in, and bowing before the worst 
of superstitions The rationalistic attitude 
itself is one of the greatest achievements of 
humanity, and humanity can ill afford to 
lose it The majority of philosophical 
writers say that the early Greeks were 
pre eminently rationalistic Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle were all raMonalisls They 
did not begin their arguments from faith in 
God as the first premise Socrates started 
the method ‘of dialectical understanding and 
formulation of concepts which was later 
developed by Plato and Aristotle None 
of these Greeks was determined to prove 
the truth of God or justify His ways to 
men So their reason was unlramelled 
Throughout the Medieval Times reason was 
fettered But during the Renaissance it 
again regained its freedom and is now 
more active and progressive than even in 


the times of the Grrel s If there Is to be 
n reaction against rational sm if we are f® 
retreat from rtason, a revival of the Da r 
Ages may have to be staged 

But, says Professor Whitehead, the Middle 
Ages were essentially rationalistic Whenever 
the Middle Ages condemned somethtrg, 
they condemned it in the name of reason 
The rationalism of the Middle Ages can be 
witnessed in the worl s of almost all tie 
scholastics They wanted to prove tie 
existence of God, to reason about Hi* 
nature to reason about trinity, to reason 
about His attributes, to reason about His 
relation to man and nature They reasoned 
and reasoned They sent men to stake bv 
reasoning, and they promised heaven t0 
some by reasoning They were as keen 
reasoners as any of our modern men 

Then how does our rationalism difie f 
from theirs? Why do some believe that 
rationalism belongs to our age and not 
theirs? Whitehead says that oar modern 
times begin with the historical revolt against 
the rationalism of the scholastics Ey 
historical revolt means the -empirical 

revolt, the revolt staged on behalf of the 
discovery of facts and associated with the 
name of Bacon Reason not based on 

facts worked in a vacuum It wove fi® c 
webs oT argument, circles within circles 
mostly vicious, or chains of reasoning the 
termini of which were unsupported God 
is omnipotent and so cannot be Ranted by 
matter but the world contains evil ano 
God must have been limited in his. activity 
of creation by a ^ recalcitrant principle* 
matter, and so cannot be omnipotent Any 
amount of intellectual energy was expended 
to prove either thesis And such these »* e 
many But of the omnipotence and other 
attributes of God or their opposites few had 
direct experience Hence the historical revolt 
The facts of the inner world were left t® 
themselves because immediate experience 
of them was not given to all Experiential 
facts are the facts of the outer world We 
can reason about them and that our reason 
ing is grounded can be easily seen 
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Those who tend to call the movement 
of the modern period by the name rationa 
lisrn do so because modern rationalism 
gives no__ place to the supernatural The 
factual generalisations or premises are not 
taken from mere faith or a sacred text but 
from experience * Hence most philosophers 
of the modem times, whether empiricists or 
rationalists, are rationalistic, m that they do 
not allow any element of pure faith — 
except faith in the principles and postulates 
of reason itself— -to guide and control their 
reasoning Faith in the principles and 
postulates of reason Is common to all who 
reason, the ancients the medievals and the 
moderns But the ancients and the moderns 
depend more upon observable and expen 
eotial facts than the medievals Because 
faith is not reason, medieval rationalism is 
not treated by many as rationalism 

Depth psychology has its uses but it 
may mistake urges fot ideals and distort 
the latter Psychological explanations may 
be mistaken for justifications, and Jung 
already gave a note of warning That 
psychic behaviour is motived may be 
admitted, but the motives may be meanest 
satisfactions or highest ideals The general 
«nti intellectuatisra and anti rationalism of 
modern psychology may prevent it from 
seeing the need for a systematic synthesis 
of our personality and from recognising the 
importance of the role which rational ideals 
play m the process Instead of demanding 
that ideals should be based upon human 
nature, that human nature is to be given 
the ideal form, and that the ideals should 
not be anti human, it may insist that human 
nature is to be paramount, that ideals are 
to be only the completed forms of the urges, 
and thereby justify the lowest and the 

meanest 

The solution of the present problem lies 
*n supplementing Western rationalism by 
the Indian, not because the processes of 
reasoning are different in the East and the 
West, but because the facts and problems 
"nth whuh reason was occupied in both 
are different The reason of the Greeks 
was preeminently occupied with thirgs 
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human , their rationalism was ethical rather 
than natural The rationalism of the 
medievals was theological, based upon 
objects of faith The reason of the modern 
man shook itself off from faith and was 
directed to nature Modern rationalism is - 
natural and scientific, and includes both 
man and nature in the objects of its study 
It is a continuation of Greek nationalism 
but more comprehensive Modern rationalism 
has practically left out the spiritual Modern 
philosophers do have their philosophies of 
religion But the facts of the spirit are not 
presented in their intimate relationship with 
the facts of nature Hegel and many others 
have reasoned about religion, a.sthetics and 
politics, and presented them as facts of 
spirit But all these are externals, and even 
the facts of religion are facts of institution- 
alised religion or speculative hypotheses 
treated as. unknowable and mexperiential 
Religion as the inward truth of the 
world is either ignored or dismissed 
as mysticism 


WJiat India can supply is religion as 
inward truth or rationalised inwardness The 
peculiarity of Indian religion is that it is 
rational and reasoned Manana or reflection 
forms one of the important stages of religious 
discipline The inward truth is beyond 
intellect but not anti intellectualistic The 
rationalism of the Middle Ages was not so 
much concerned with presentmg the highest * 
ttuth as facts to be realised as with 
proving them and accepting them on faith 
Imther, Christianity with its inwardness 

c 3 o “I 16 " ° n Enro P ean soil Sir 

S Radhahmhnan says ‘ It „ not thc Ie 

Galilean that has conquered, but the spirit 
of the West The history of the Christian 
Church is the slow adaptation of an eastern 
religion to the western spirit The true 
inwardness of religion is almost lost in the 
institutionalised Christianity of Europe The 
truths of Christianity were presented « s 
dogmas inaccessible to human experience 
and so reason turned to nature and to man 
as part of natnre, and Felt itself emancipated 
after so taming The need of the present 
,s to present «jmtual timhs, not a 8 
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lo be accepted on faith but as facts access- 
ible to experience Thereby concession 
will be made to the historical revolt which 
was earned out in favour of experiential 
facts And the spiritual facts for neglecting 
which man’s life has become aimless will 
be brought into continuous connection with 
facts human and natural Reason mediates 
between all, and life will become complete 
and integral Depth ps> etiology will get a 
still deeper meaning and a better technique 
for brtnging to the light of reason the 
darker depths of mind may be developed 
Man's life is now incomplete and onesided 
He has mistakenly identified reason 
with reflection about nature around him 
He has overlooked that his inner nature 
also is rational, and that the inner and 
outer form one continuity Western thought 
scientific and philosophical, has on the 
whole occupied itself with the outer Life 
has therefore become unbalanced and man s 
knowledge of outer reality has become too 
heavy and is crushing his inner life The 
fear of science is due to loss of confidence 
in one’s self that one will use science only 
as an instrument of spirit Tor man has 


now lost knowledge of spirit and its need 
The East is well versed in the science ©t 

spirit and can supply the necessary knowledge 

Our philosophy of life itself must change 
Hence there is the urgent need of a 
world philosophy The new philosophy 
must do full justice to both the Eastern 
and Western outlooks and stand points and 
rls** sbove the one sidedness of either No 
reconciliation between East and West i* 
possible, unless both are transcended an 

comprehended m a wider systematic synthesis 

Otherwise the result would be a mere 
summation without integrality, a ridiculous 
combination of both, a travesty of l* 1 ® 
cosmopolitan s dream Rationalism has sli 
a greater and more difficult and important 
task to perform than what it has so J *r 
accomplished It has to enable the 
to adopt and assimilate the East and enable 
the East to adopt and assimilate the Wes 
Then only will life become balanced both 
in the East and the West, and human'*/ 
be confident that it will use matter m 
the service of spirit The despairing 
world has now a greater need of reason 
than before 


VERBAL LAPSES 

By “OMEGA” 


Py/IR PANDIT — excuse me, Mrs 

lVl Pandit— Forgive me please this 
slip of the tongue ’ — this is the kind of 
apology which we often heir from speakers 
on the platform as also in the drawing room 
No tongue is faultless — it has a way to slip — 
and the lapses, sometimes serious, sometimes 
delightful, are always accompanied with a 
fulsome apology which wipes out or 
mitigates the offence 

Some tongues are prone to frequent 
lapses Such was the case with the late 
Dr W A Spooner Warden of New College, 
Oxford While reading a poetical line 
“ Conquering Kings their titles take ' he 
blundered into saying 4 kinquenng kongs 
their titles tike * It was a mere accidental 


transposition of 'initial syllables of * w ° 
words but Dr Spooner achieved immortality 
A mistake or this type was nicknamed 
‘Spoonerism and examples began to be 
gathered Dr Spooner himself lived up *° 
his reputation of being the originator a 
consistent exponent of this new creation 
Many and interesting are the slips collected 
from his hie by undergraduates and thoUg 
some may be true, imagination also ran 
riot and every funny illustration of this species 
has been fathered on Dr Spooner ‘I have 
just received a blushing crow^’ Dr Spooner 
is supposed to have said when he received 
a crushing blow “Halfwarmed fish in w/ 
bosom is a spoonerism for “half form e “ 
wish in my bosom ' Oth r examples a*** 
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shoving leopard * for ‘ loving shepherd 
"S well boiled icicle" for "a. well oiled 
bicycle" I doubt the veracity of the 
following sentence uttered by the Professor 
in a talk to a mixed audience He is 
reported to have said, ‘ I am tired of seeing 
a row of beery wenches" when his meaning 
was " I am tired of seeing a row of weary 
benches " And there is another "I set out 
with t&o rags and a bug ' for " two rugs 
and a bag " 

A story which went4he round of students 
but which, I suppose, is altogether fictitious 
says that once Dr Spooner set out for 
Oxford Station to catch the train for 
London His wife accompanied to see him 
off /s the tram was about to steam the 
Doctor was seen kissing the porter goodbje 
and hurriedly pressing a shilling into his 
wiles hand, which reminds me of what I 
once read about an absent minded philo 
sopher With an umbrella in his hand he 
returned to his bedroom late in the evening 
hts'mind filled with metaphysical speculations 
Soon alter, on entering the room the wife 
noticed that the umbrella was lying on the 
bed and the philosopher husband was 
vending in the corner in the manner of an 
umbrella This, I suppose, a very good 
illustration of practical "Spoonerism 

I shall now release a collection of other 
Varieties ol blunders winch cm be classed 
under the comprehensive heading of verbal 
Infelicities' Early in his elevated career the 
major of a small town in Lincolnshire was 
called upon to preside at a banquet The 
list of toasts being submitted to him, he 
was advised that in proposing the health 
of the King and Queen it was not necessary 
or desirable that he should expand his 
remarks Profiting by this advue when the 
time came, he said . * Gentlemen I will ask 
you to join me in drinking a toast to the 
king 1 am told and I am sure you will 
agree with m*, that the less said on the 
subject the better ' The toast duly honoured 
he rose again ' And now gentlemen, he said 

the king being drunk 1 give yoa the Queen ’ 
A quotation often causes a speaker to 
stumble A Plumose Leaguer whose wife 


was rulmg-Counsellor and in the chair was 
making a reference to the qualities of the 
sitting M P and he said he was like his 
wife "I took her for better, for worse 
She might have been better, she could not 
have been worse " Of course, he meant 
to put it the other way but could not 
understand the roars of laughter until the 
lady in the chair said, "I forgive 
him this time " 


A tipsy Negro priest announced the 
impending visit of the Bishop in the 
following telling sentence “Brethren, his 
Lordship is a great man who thinks the 
unthinkable, who speaks the unspeakable 
and who unscrews the inscrutable ” A 
worthy alderman in replj mg to the toast of 
his health said it had always been his 
endeavour to administer justice without 
swerving to 'partiality on the one hand 
and impartiality on the other ’ How this 
can be done only a judge can tell you I 
Take another ‘ Darling, will you love me 
when I am old and ugly ?’ inquired a 
pretty girl of her sweetheare ‘Dearest," 
he replied tenderly, 'Von .may grow older 
but you will never grow uglier ’ It took 
the youngman sometime to realise why his 
wife was so cross that evening Of a piece 
with this instance is the story of a musician 
who fearing that his audience might be 
bored enquired, “Shall I carry on I wonder 
if you like the song ’ 1 Carry on, 1 said a 

young man, “we have heard worse * The 
face of the music.an fell and the young 
!i sl ™ tr IhougM he bad dropped a br.ek 
trying to mitigate the offence he excfairaed, 
LJont you mind — but not many, not many ’ 
This JS a capital example of the remark 
which makes bad worse 

At a mixed gathering in London a giddy 
girl asked the man she was dancing with 
who the ugly man was talking with the 

Sr p i M - bro , ther ' " re P 1,ed her Paitner 
coldly Feeling ready to sink through the 
floor the poor girl gasped ‘Well, how 

Z p 'L°Lr ‘ 1 "** “ — 

An .rnhor who found that some mants 
cnpl, were removed from ]„> desk end 

V 
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sons and grandsons are not allowed to 
marry actresses singers and dancers 

Divorce is not very common or easy the 
reason being that a Chinese man can marry 
as many wives of lower status and inferior 
rani as he pleases These wives are called 
concubines In the event of there being 
no issfce born the first wives plead with 
their husbands to have concubines It is 
interesting to note that historically the rise 
of wealth and political disorder are res 
ponsible for the rise and growth of 
concubinage in China There have been 
at times dancing girls in private 
household , 

The reasons for man to divorce the wife 
are discovering unchastity on the wedding 
night subsequently adultery desertion bad 
temper sensuality theft drunkenness 
striking her husband disobedience and the 
1 ke He has not to go to the law court 
Tlie procedure is simple. " The Husband 
invites his male kinsmen to hts family 
home and places the charges before his wife 
Decision is given immediately He hands 
over to his wife a bill of divorcement and 
takes from her the letter she has kept from 
the wedding day 

Should a wife like to seek divorce she 
has to prove that she was deluded into 
marriage by false representation or the husband 
contracted leprosy later cm However 
husband and wife can mutually separate 
The law authorises the husband in case of 
adultery to kill his wife and her paramour 
If the lover should kill the husband but 
not he the wife is condemned to death by 
strangling 

The ideal of womanhood has been as chens 
lily preserved in China as in India Orthodox 
Chinese opinion does not favour widow 
re marriage although chaste widow hood has 
t never been pract sed through the ages 
In M ng Dynasty however it did become 
an official mst nation Women who kept 
their widow hood at any age between th rty 
and fifty were officially honoured ^ 


Marriage is not the private affair of an 
individual but a family affair This is 
because Chinese have preserved the Joint 
family system to this day One does not 
marry a wife but marries a daughter m law 
is they say in China When a son is born the 
more idiomatic expression is ‘Grandson is 
born A wife has manifold responsibilities, 
to look after home *and all members of 
the family to serve guests and to be a helpful 
wife and wise mother She has autonomy 
in home affairs and a Chinese husband by 
habit submits in home whatever his social 
or political status outside may be But 
the most powerful member in a home i* 
the oldest lady who commands and dictates 
and every one else has to bow his or her 
head before her Her ^words are final 
Should a mother in law cannot help it by 
temperament or otherwise she considers it 
her treasured right to tyrannise over a 
daughter in law Such disputes are becoming 
very common in modern China Again 
you see a conflict of the old and the new 
Chinese have a strong sense of beauty--' 
may be their own It is this sense which 
has been responsible all through the ages 
for such an institution as foot binding which 
continues to exist inspite of dashing revolt 
against it The. Chinese mothers deem it 
their duty to bind the feet of their daughters 
from an early age so that the feet should 
not grow long'and look ugly As a foreigner 
I CBnnot have sympathy and imagination 
for appreciating the national custom It 
indeed cruel But to give its value and 
merit for your own judgment let me put 
in the words of Lin Yutang * The sma» 
feet of Chinese women are not only pleasing 
in men s eyes but in a strange and subtle 
way they influence the whole carriage and 
walking gait Q f the women throwing the 
hips backward somewhat like the modern 
ig heeled shoes — looking at a woman with 
bound feet walking is like looking at a rope 
dancer tantal smg to the highest degree 
The bound feet ,s indeed the h ghest 
sophistication of Chinese sensual imagination 
So are the Chinese women " 
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T HE Achilles' heel of our educational 
system has been westernization which 
has made it sterile The British Govern 
ment made it a settled principle of its 
educational poltcy not only to discourage 
but to suppress ev ery indigenous art and 
culture of this country Mainly on account 
of this, I believe, our country, which produced 
a thousand illustrious Kalidasas the frescoes 
of Ajanta and Ellora and the fabled Dacca 
Muslin has been reduced to its present 
state of bankruptcy So this westernisation 
has to be mercilessly removed One of the 
very first steps of the education minister 
(Madras) abolishing the teaching of English m 
the primary classes accepts this in principle — 
the encouragement of the indigenous language 
and the elimination of the foreign tongue 
True it will take a long tune before the 
scheme is perfected But after all Rome 
was not built in a day and we shall certainly 
hve to see its crowning ceremony 

We have now a National Government 
holding the reins and the first aim of a 
National Government is to annihilate root 
and branch and m toto everything that is 
anti national This applies as much to the 
educational field, as to the political or any 
other field The decision of the Health Minister 
i to Patronise indigenous medicine and place 
>t on a level with allopathy lAstead of 
treading mercilessly upon it, has rightly 
oeen acclaimed by th» public in one voice 
That is the first bold step in the routing 
01 anti nationalism in the medical field An 
equally Important measure is to place the 
_ language and literature natural to the nation 
on a-.par it not higher, with other languages 
It shall be a permanent blot on the lerp 
existence of a National Got eminent to giie 
more weight to a foreign language than its 
°" l,t Itn like a disloyal husband squander 
rog hts earning m decorating his paramonrs 
drawing room when his own wife is starling 
*nd shrieking for a morsel It is therefore 
the instant duty of the Education Minister— 
* purposely call it a duty — to remove at 
on“ stroke all the mvtdious and humiliating 
distinctions in the treatment meted out to 
54 


students and teachers of Indian languages 
Their ignorance of English should no more 
be considered a bar to their status being 
raised The pandits teaching Tamil, Sanskrit 
Telugu' etc have been suffering untold 
miseries for ages long, for no other fault 
than to have studied their native languages 
The very word ‘pandit 1 has become a 
by word for contempt only because he 
studied a Kalidasa or a Kamban instead of 
a Shakespeare, only because he stood for 
his country, by holding aloft the torch of 
Eastern culture and literature instead of the v 
Western It makes one shudder to think' 
of these flagrant injustices inspite of which 
our pandits have carried on with patience 
undaunted and unperturbed They are real 
heroes of the nation, who have sacrificed 
their all for the cause oflhe nation s literature 
Their patience has been tried too long and 
the present reform is long overdue I there 
fore appeal to the Minister through these 
columns with all the emphasis at my 
command to hurry up this measure It is 
strange tnat the Minister has not said a 
single word on the subject till now Is it 
because he is unaware of it or does it spring 
from an unwillingness to tackle the problem ? 

It ought to have been one of the first items 
of ta policy Better late than never I 
What concrete form the reform is to take 
is a matter for the Minister to decide I 

T h h°° S ; V" 66 ", 1 only the skeleton 

The backbone of it is raising the status of 
teacheis of Oriental languages in schools and 
colleges The epithet ■ Pandit with its 
odious associations may as well be removed 

BH™ n 'Vr 'o' Adh ? a t” k («* 'O the 
BHU) substituted , ts pj aC e j„ , he 

1° .c 0r , PSy ,”° d P ° Wers ,Bere OT 6 hl not 

lobe the least discrimination between teachers 
and professors of other subjects like Engl, sb 
History, Science etc and these men In 
he dawn of the new orientation, words 

wtll h k o" d may 

well be eschewed out altogether and J, 

teachers irrespective of their subiects 
designated as Adhyapaks or by some 
suitable word To be called by the 
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to light the fire was furious at the house, 
mild Oh but I did not take any of the 
clean paper, Sir, pleaded the girl “I ontv 
took some that had been scribbled on I 
this was an innocent suggestion But I 
think the reply the lady rn the follonmg 
^ ^ t^os distinctly waggish The husband 
complained The manuscripts of two 
chapters of my latest novel hat e heen removed 
rom the table and burnt I am sure it ,s 
the work of our mischievous dog who is 
playing about. Vie must hate dropped them 
in the hearth Nonsense ’ said the wife 
Do you suppose he can read ihem 
lit was a provincial mayor who blessed 
With a numerous progeny publicly expressed 
un FT n 0Pe ' 1,S ' h,s s "“ "»gh! grow 
and h be rt teU |! r C " U '" S th ’ n ,he,r father 
than ^their ^mother X ~ 5““ 

toXs” 5 “ h 'i mo,mn 6 * round a visit 
o the squire and another to the vicar 

IO speak at all must do ,t correctlvX? 
pneumo'n,,! ^o'raeUmeT doctom ' p re ra b" 

leZge^ "” C "or 

said rather pompous]*, r am „ cher who 
to you about the H^pojo d° 

cannot get an adequate idea of this a 7 "! ' 
unless you keep on looking „ me I n’ 1 

another occasion * Are ^ V 0n 

»tme J demanded the ,aQ Rhm K 

of his cliss Oh no S r " ° r , «*rnl> 

in chorus en « . Can ? p te Pty 

eten more gnmly • What' else laX" 0 ' 
Ihe room to hughat? there ,n 

The magistrate s court w fi , .u,, „ 

« ’ Rp . r > at arms between two lalTe ° f 

And danrg this *ordj Warfare 1 
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biggest fool that I have ever seen ’ 
Magistrate promptly intervened, * Otd‘i 
order, don’t you see I am present h« e ' 
Everybody was impressed with 
magisterial presence I r 

In his preface to Vice versa T Anstff 
has related the story of a punctih pns ^ 
polite Greek who, while perform*? 
the funeral of an infant daogHef 
felt bound to make his excuse to 
spectators for “bringing out such a ndicn 
lously small corpse to so large a crowd 
And that reminds me of the Indian Mosli® 
who, for certain unavoidable reasons could 
not attend in person the funeral of his friend? 
son He asked his own son to go j»» d 
express s>mpathy on his behalf Tn e 
bereaved father had two sons and the ® ne 
who had died was a wastrel who gave no 
end of trouble to his parents One y° ar!J 
hopeful who went to join the funeral kce^ 
«t and by way 0 f solace to the father 
V s Plunged in grief observed, “I think y ot3 
shouldn’t take ,t very much to heart for 
after all the chap was no good he was 8 
[horn m your flesh ’ It was a piece o» 
blazing indiscretion The news reached the 
absent father of the culprit and he caj» e 
running With many apologies Said h f 
TkTi fnend ex cuse roe and my s ? n 
me blooming i J« ot , s guilty of gross m« ,s 
crebon he is a greenhorn in the«e matters 
Jr 1 ' be 'eve me, my friend I have decided 
T la , ,, en B similar opportunity arises n f \ 

I . „ 1 mal e » point to come m> self and 
shill never send my son And all * h,s 
m polite and fluent Urdu of which he * a5 

a consummate master! 

An lush gentleman wanted to learn mo** 
o an eminent s ngmg master He enqu ieti 
the terms and was told “Two guin f *’ 
or t J first lesson and for ns many 9< 
>ou please afterwards, „ guinea «•*<* 
Oh bother the fust lesson 1 said ‘h f 
T^ U ‘ r t r ’ * ,el us be 8 ,n *“h the second 

2f ho V,7i cr 19 * n eX8m l !e o( Bn 4 In * 
\\ hat is an Irish Bull ? That i« * 
pecies of blunders to which I cm revet* 
sometime later 
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A lmost anything is possible in China 
is the opinion expressed by the 
Chinese Scholar Ltn Yutang and that is 
equally true of Chinese women and their life 
Chinese as a nation love life and all that 
goes with that Their philosophy is the 
art of living It is their heritage They 
do not bother about metaphysical specula 
lions so long as they can get their meals 
and tea And plenty of it ' And 
prepared to give the best flavour water 
taken possibly, from the spring prescribed 
by the experts an preparation of this drink 
for a particular season They love nature 
and art and are always playful with 
them They love their earth They Io\e 
their homes 

In this sport of life Chinese woman plays 
the most conspicuous part She is the 
heroine of the drama of life so much so 
that Chinese thinkers take it possible that 
the drama could be played without a hero 
but not without a heroine 

But it is not till recently that the Chinese 
Women came to partake in all social and 
political activities of the countiy Like 
women in Iifdia they too have been tied 
?, 0Wn lo the homes for ‘ages For ages 
cy have been trained to learn home craft 
mother craft tn Home l — one of the 
reatest Universities of China It is for 
f ,er ^ ia P' 5 that an average girl 
h u a b °y ,n China is more well 

Denave d and less childish It used to be 
*, P r *vjlege of very few families to teach 
heir daughters simple reading and writing 
With the rise of modern systems of 
ucation in China however both native 
* nd imported from west, the attention of 
omen has been switched off to all extra* 
name activities of the nation Yet home 
ema , to be ‘he pivot of their activities 
ne girls were first admitted to the Peking 

fo?l™ na J F n,versil y 10 1919 antI ‘his w*s 
| n ‘ J ed b y ‘ h e practice of co education 
“ ? u «"• colleges The resell, 

then have shown that gtrls are rest 
” E00d *< .he boys' fa 


educational roof — of course during these 
years of devastation the Chinese students 
have had no roof and have been reading" 
in the open 

Promulgation of the law entitling equal 
inheritance to girls by the Nanking Govern 
ment has given an added prestige - , self 
respect and independence of girls 

But as in India, the two types of girls, 
old and modern, exist side by side in China' 
The modern Chinese girl like her sisters in the 
West loves luxury and superficialities But 
she ;s ridiculed by the old type for her 
frivolous and ap.ng life 'She is a regular 
theme of ridicule in Chinese magazines 
So you see the tug of w rt r going on 
between the old and the new 

- Courtship is, more or less, a recognised 
institution in China— A Chinese girl may 
or may not be in love with a particular 
boy but she certainly is in love as she 
loves life With her growth she develops 
a sensitive feeling and secretly distributes 
Jove of^ heart Her heart throbs with the 
'libido of life and she makes her presence 
feel in so many ways She loves to have 
gifts from boys as token of their love 
Chinese songs of love are songs oFabsence 
of departure, of frustrated hope, cold bed etc' 
And the Chinese Drama usually ends with 
the words, "May all the lovers of the 
world become united in wedlock " 

Yet marriages may be easily forced upon 
boys and girls for isn't it that every thing ’ 
is possible in China h 

"Ehim China Even the slave 
t, n,ar,,ed ° ff « > proper 

So the society insert, on the prart.ee, after 
Confucius one of the greatest , 

of marriage between Prohibition, 

social rank, r"r“ _ 


Vnr 4 ^ amerejit 

Lor instance officials and their " 
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name is in itself a symbol of equality The 
position of pay at present is avvfal The 
‘ Pandits ' end where the ‘ Professors start 
In the high schools ‘pandits’ start on Rs 30 
or 40 and end with Rs 80 whereas other 
teachers start from Rs SO and go so far as 
Rs 150 The situation in Colleges is still 
worse Pandits there start somewhere about 
Rs 40 and the height of their ambition is 
to reach*the fust triple figure te Rs 100 
Professors on the other hand go as far as 
Rs 300 or even higher (These figures are 
only representative and meant to indicate a 
general idea) As a first step to set things 
aright the Govt can lead the wa> by 
abolishing such differences in Government 
schools and colleges As a next measure 
it can pass an order that in all private 
and aided schools there ought to be no 
discrimination in the treatment of teachers 
of oriental languages Let there be uniform 
scale of pay for pandits and professors alike 
In the high schools, they may be allowed pav 
on the scale of other teachers and in the 
colleges on the scale of the Professor or 
Lecturer as the case may warrant to be 
decided on individual merits 

As an ardent Sanskntist having dedicated 
my life for the cause I consider it my 
next duty to answer some very unjust and 
paltry criticisms levelled against pandits in 
general and specially against students and 
teachers of Sanskrit It is often times urged 
that Sanskrit pandits have less number of 
students to handle than others and so it is 
only just and proper that they should be 
paid less Fine argument indeed 1 But 
what of the teachers in the Honours and 
other classes where too there are lesser 
students and yet they are paid high ? The 
number uf students can never be the only 
criterion to decide the pay of the teacher 
The woTk turned out is the same in either 
case Another criticism very often levelled 
is that Sanskrit has become out of date — 
a dead language as they term it — and as 
tlv*re is no material use in its study, it 
"* does not deserve to be placed on equal 
status with other subjects The people who 
advance such a criticism have only to pause 
and consider what practical use can the 


study of any literature have What is the 
earthly use of studying Shakespeare ot 
Milton ? Professors of Shakespeare are not 
paid less on that score 1 It must be 


pain less on mm — , 

remembered that literature and aft are enos 


themselves and never means to an 


end 


Their use is only in the fact that they are 
one of those sweet things m life which ma e 
life livable and enjoyable "Like virtue, 
said Oliver Lodge " it (literature) is its own 
reward A third argument is that sumcien 
number of studerts are not forthcoming 
Sanskrit studies and this in itself is conclusive 
evidence of its deterioration I don t know 
where from such arguments were invente 
But it is not a trifle stronger than the 
others Your argument is like bolting t e 
door irom within and complaining that no 
one enters the hall You have denied t 
least trace of any prospects in life 0 
students of Sanskrit and complain that t ey 
do not come up Students, after P as *' n! * 
the Siromani Examination have no ot * 
alternative but to seek employment a 5 * 
teachers in High schools and obviously ther 
cannot be a chance for all As a consequence, 
they have to degrade themselves furth 
and to the meanest means of filling 
their bellies I know hosts of Siromanis-'" 
veritable crest jewels who have throw 

their Kalidasa and Bhavabhutt an f 
and 


away 


have accepted pe*ly jobs in shops — ^ 
business concerns for a paltry pittance 
Rs^, 30 Having set so many obstacles to t ic 
study, in tie name of jastice how can y° 
expect students to come m large numbers 
It is like lymg down the legs of one 0 
the competitors in the race and declaring 
that he has lost the race What is 
ful is that in spite of tied legs, inspite of * 
multitudinous barriers you have set people sU 
continue to study Sanskrit and the Un've f 
sity considers the number large enough 0 
conduct examinations for them in more th* 11 
twenty centres in the Province There 
be many more of such arguments but 
am sure not one of them can stand * h 
test of searching reason I therefore once 
again appeal to the Education Minister to 
give everyone a lair cnance before pronoU» 
cing the judgment 



THE GLORY OF GURJARADESA 

' • By " HISTORICUS ’ 


T HE Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay 
has been doing a great deal for the 
resuscitation and propagation of our ancient 
Indian literature Some time ago, it brought 
out the first part “The Glory that was 
Gurjaradesa which dealt with a detailed 
history of pte historic greater Gujarat We 
now have before us Part III an account 
of The Imperial Gurjaras" covering a 
period of nearly 750 years 
The author of this volume* is Mr K M 
*Munsbt, the well known lawyer and politician 
To the public at large it must be a matter 
*f supreme satisfaction that he has found 
time m the midst of active professional and 
public engagements to take up the great 
literary task 

Mr Munshi gives abundant reasons for 
imposing of as untenable, the theory of the 
immigration of the Gurjaras Gujarat 
according to him, is nqt the same thing as 
Gurjaradesa or Gurjara The word Gurjara 
13 applicable to a region m the middle < f 
me sixth century AC It was inhabited 
by people whose language, habits way of 
.Writing and social institutions were one 
Life and language too appear to have 
evolved in one continuous process The 
little region Gurjara, with Billamala as 
capital blossoms forth in history as the 
imperial Gurjaradesa The homogeneous 
people of these regions under the leadership 
of mighty warriors and statesmen who 
claimed their ancestry from men who 
sprung mto fame within a radius of a few 
miles of Mount Abu not only enlarged the 
bounds of Gurjaradesa, but established a 
mighty empire 

Mr Munshi presents the story of the 
splendid achievements ot the rulers during 
the eighth and ninth centuries A C in 
dear perspective more particularly the 
period covered by the rule of Mihira Bhoja 
when the Empire ex ended from the Indus 
to the Brahmaputra and the Himalayas to 


Th« Cl Tory tlat was Gurjaradesa— r*rt III 
£*' * Irapeml Ourjare *— By K M it nwhi The 
ntiatattjR \xJ ra Ubrt nn Uornbay— Ke 1 


the Vindhyas In the short space of a 
book review, it will be difficult to do Justice 
to ihe contents of this volume which gives 
ample proof of research and literary ability 
of a high order The history of Gurjaradesa 
during the period under review reveals the 
important fact that four great Kshatnja 
clans connected by blood and tradition and 
by the country of their origin, remained 
closely knit in high adventure and imperial 
ambition throughout the period from 550 
to 1300 AC 


Attention however may be drawn to the 
gliwing /account of the reign of Mihira 
Bhoja the Great whose political tradition 
was both progressive and aggressive His 
outlook jvas broad based on three funda 
mental politico-social conceptions surprisingly 
modern in form, winch show the advanced 
stage of political theory and action of those 
times Hrst the king- owes his position 
to no divine sanction, but to the wishes 
of the people Secondly, the king is only 
an instrument of maintaining Danda or 
Sovereignly Thirdly Sovereignty in the 
State is based on the Common Law as 
propounded in the Dharma sastras which 
was aboi e the king and inalienable Fourthly 
Varnasraraadharma is 'a dynamic world force 
not a static condition More interesting 
st. I « the record of the ach.evements of a 
bold thinker a great and an astute poht.cian 
by name Medhat.thi, the celebrated com 
mentator of the Maousmrilhi Mr Munshi 
gives h.gh praise to his political acumen, 
bis robust commonsense and his great 
political independence As a jur.st he was 

wh"T ned the p roblem « ™ 
m S rr ^ 8re9 j ive antJ expansive 

H. . mF ' S0C,al and re3 «8*ous outlook 
M.s ideas of sovereignty and unification of 

? c ear y that he was not only 
a scholar but a mastermind who worked 

C ? DtaCt W1,h the of a 

° Tnl " 10 consolidate the country 
and achieve imperial expansion y 

th * Iast ch »P*«V Mr Munshi tries 
explain the causes which led to the cohL*S 

• r,he h„ 
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them * to the progressive localisation of 
sentiments in Gurjaradcsa which had grown 
apace after the break up of the first Empire , 
to the hopeless disintegration of royal power 
by polygamy and the distribution of lands 
among members of the family, reducing 
kingship to a nominal headship of intir- 
related overlords to the unaivareness of 
the Indian statesmen of the day to the 
condition prevailing and forces operating 
outside the boundaries of India , to the 


fniluTe of" the Indians to »d|lMt tiicir lofir rcl 
and humane culture to the needs of a 
sudden crisis in which unrelenting s ternary* 
was needed to match the savagery of «»« 
inruslung enemy, and roost of all to j > e 
educative and cultural organization of h * 
being divorced from a national centre o 
political power Throughout, the book is 
m a vigorous and attractive style aD 
is deeply coloured by fervent and patriotic 
enthusiasm 


SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 

By BERNARD SHAW 


UlTE the most interesting anti irapor 
tant English life story of 1915 was 
Mrs Margaret Cole’s biography of Beatrice 
Webb the famous wife and collaboiator of 
Sidney Webb, the illustrious pair (olficially 
Baron and Lady Passfield) being the 
foremost historians and analysts of English 
local government, the leaders of the Tabian 
movement which has made Socialism 
practicable and respectable in Europe and 
finally the skilled investigators who made 
the much misunderstood Russian political 
and economic experiment in new ctvihzaUon 
intelligible and hopeful in the West 

“Wry subjects for a dog book ’ will be 
the comment of thriller addicts on this 
introduction But no seridus reader will be 
indifferent to news of one whom Mrs Cole 
describes as ** one of the greatest women 
of our generation' And nobody with the 
possible exception of myself, knows half as 
much about the Webbs, or understands 
that knowledge, as Mrs Cole Nothing better 
can be done until the time comes when 
Beatrice Webb's diary, written up from day 
to day emerges from its veil of privacy 
and of her desperately illegible handwriting, 
and takes its place among the notable 
diaries of the list two centuries 

Meanwhile I have a word to say about 
Mrs Cole’s book, that has not yet been 
said It gives us not only the public hfe 
of a great woman, but a very ultimate and 


fascinating account of a happy marriage I 
all marriages were as happy', England, ?no 
indeed the civilized world, would be * 
I'abian paradise 

Unfortunately it was not only a childly* 5 
ind exceptional one, but from a xer ? 
common point of view an ascetically J j’ e ‘ s 
one Our national sports ami pleasures, 
well within their means, were snap') 

distasteful to the Webbs Beatrice betting 
in the ring, at the Deiby or Grand Nation*' 1 * 
Sidney in at the death -at a fox hunt, were 
inconceivable Exercise they took religiously 
Beatrice could walk me off my legs, * nd 
bicycling was not only permitted bu 
rigorously prescribed for many years unj‘ 
Sidney's odd hit, it of fainting occasionally 
without symptoms or sequels overtook hiO® 
one day on his bicycle, and she, tiding ** 
usual ahead of him and missing him, 
back and found him comfortably unconsciof 3 
in the ditch with nothing else the 
with him After that he was not permitted 
to walk by machinery 

TRAIPIST ASCETICISM 
Their life, therefore, presents itself 
most of us as one of almost Trapp'* 1 
asceticism, except that it was by no mean’ 
silent , for neither of them ever stopp e “ 
talking when they were not reading 
writing Yet they enjoyed it thoroughly * 
lived with them a good deal before 
own late marriage, and w as quite accustopi e ^ 
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to be with them at work and to see 
Beatrice every now and tl en when she felt 
she needed a refresher (Sidney was tireless) 
rise f rom her chair throw away her pen 
and hurl herself on her hnsband in a 
shower of caresses which lasted until the 
passion for work resumed its sway and they 
wrote or read authorit es for the r footnotes 
■ 


generally will intensify to a chrome ecstasy 
and produce a normal enjojment of life 
such as I have only experienced a very 
few times in my long life in dreams The 
census most needed at present is of the 
few people who would not prefer unlimited 
champagne and expensive cigars ropes of 
p°arls in a box at the opera on tl e grand 
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unt 1 it was lime for anoti er refresl er 
Meanwhile I placidly wrote plays but was 
confrmed in my pecul ar doctr ne that 
go ot will be reached n I uroan mental 
development wl en the pleasure taken in 
bra n wotk by St Tl omas Aqu nas an 1 
the Webbs and by sa nts and ph losophers 


BEATRICE WEBB 

oprwri. ft* «»h n by Mrs Well 8 I f 0 long 
f end Tr Geo go I erna d SI aw 

“ d a /I "‘ ot Rolls Royces to tie 
VV ebb Ano nas rout ne 

Look ng tlrougi the index of Mrs Coles 
book for persons! contracts made and 
colt voted by tie Webbs one „ struck by 

Tft” C » e ° r J C ,’ r ' ly of 11 - tefoences t„ 

the aest! et c and 1 talttonic celebnt es tv thin 
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their reach William Moms, (heir pnaleM 
Communist conic, raporaiy , h not me ntimicd 
except once in a refirrncc to M' hous- 
but not to lumstlf Cunmnghamc Graham, 
most picturesque <»f all tluir Socialist 
ronteroponiMs and a story writer of gi mus 
(he ft {juris m my {!»> ' Arms and the 
Man with Webb in strong contrast), is 
not mentioned a* all Among the 1 abians 
nothing is made of the conspicuously able 
proconsul Obiter who writ Ins own way 
so unscrupulously that »f htt impulses had 
not been tho'c of a good man he would 
have been a first rate scoundrel Hubert 
Bland, with his phenomenal muscular 
strength and prowess as s pugilist his 
ferocious monoeltd scrutiny (Ins eyesight 
was defective) was dismissed by Beatnre 
after a brief investigation as a mash 
though as a typical suburban Tory conver 
ted to Socialism by falling among the 
primitive Tabians lus point ol view counted 
for a good deal in the development of 
Tabian policy 

STROKF Oh MMtS 

These and other instances provol e the 
notion that the Webbs were Philistines 
insensible to literature and art They were 
far too intelligent to be anything ol the 
sort , but they were supreme social investi 
gators, and had to deal with men m the 
mass as citizens and not as geniuses 

Beatrice was puzzled and repelled hy 
individuals whom she could not class I she 
was not at her ease with me until she had 
classified me as a sprite She catalogued 
Ramsay MacDonald as * a facade and 
AJ Cook as “an inspired goose*’ As an 
investigator she would not be bothered by 
unclassablc and incalculable people , but 
she was by no means stupidly insensible 
to their talent Her choice ol Webb was 
a stroke of genius , (or to her relatives 
and in her social set the general opinion 
was voiced by a graceless nephew who 
raised the alarm in the family by announ* 
cing that Aunt Bo was marrying a seditious 
cockney cad 

Never was there a man less of a cad 
than Sidney Within my experience he was 


the only man who combined prodigious 
ability aril . tiryclop . lie 1 nowledg** w*f» 
entire simplicity *tnd inlegtity When ** 
practitiom rs of th** arts of public life 
were all posing, actirg, 

ourselves as best we could, Webb never 
prsrd, nivrr acted, never couited popular 
favour or any other favour, and was never 
in danger of becoming a humbug and a 
living fiction, not to say n living l*c 

The rare virtue in him had > l * 
disadvantages When he had made his v otk 
intelligible and authentic be would n° l 
spend a moment in mal mg himself or h»* 
style fascinating such trids never entered 
his head In the House of Commons I ie 
would hardly male himself audible He 
was sometimes impatient with people because 
he gave them all credit for heing gifted »* 
himsilf and could not imagine that wha 
was obvious to him instantaneously ***" 
Greek to them Lady Aster «aid of him 
that she had no doubt that he hnev 
everything but that he should remember 
occasionally that other people didn't Hi* 
advice was not always as gracious as it 
was good 

As both he and Beatrice conscientiously 
refrained from forming their conclusions 
until they had with inexhaustible industry 
investigated ail the available evidence, the) 
had furious disputes with me at almc v ‘ 
every step I am not a complete apriori* 
or deductive reasoner because I alwa>£ 
start from a single fact or incident which 
strikes me as significant But one 
enough I never collect authorities n° r 
investigate conditions, I just deduce what 
happened and why it happened from m) 
flair for human nature knowing that *' 
necessary I can find plenty of documents 
and witnesses to bear me out in any 
possible conclusion This is a shorter 
method than that of the Webbs , and bf 
it I sometimes reached their conclusions 
before they did and had them fiercely 
contested accordingly When we were 
living together on Milford Com® an 
Mrs Green, widow of the historian John 
Richard Green, author oi A Short ffistt'f/ 
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of the Fn^hsk People, paid us a visit and 
ft as so startled at our first after dinner 
discussion that she could not believe that 
we could remain on speaking terms after 
it and tvas relieved to find ne\t morning 
that it had made not the smallest change 
m our personal relations and was part of 
our daily routine 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Certainly our work never suffered from 
lack of home criticism, and as Socialism 
begins at home and yet is so international 
in its practical problems that when they 
have been solved for the British carpenter 
or chemist they have been solved for 
every carpenter or chemist in *he civilized 
world, we did not concern ourselves with 
diplomacy That is why there was no 
Webb foreign policy, nor any Shavian one 
until 1913, when I woke up to the 
threatening danger of war, and urged the 
declaration of the Pact made years 
afterwards at Locarno when it was too 
late and no expert believed in it nor m 
the equally futile Kellog Pact which 
followed I saw the situation too clearly 
being m England that most foreign of all 


foreigners an Irishman completely objective 
in my criticism of that curious freak called 
Gods Englishman This objectivity was so 
unbearable in England that though I was 
pro English when it came to fighting 
Kroger, Kaiser, or Hitler when the/ went 
all out for race hegemony, I i ran some 
risk of being Ijnched, and did not tiy to 
drag the Webbs with me in my incursion 
into foreign affairs « 

Besides, having been converted to 

Socialism not by Marx dialectics and his 
erroneous capitalist theory of value, but 
by the tremendous impact of his English 
industrial facts and figures, I knew that 
the Cease Fire that followed his death 
could be ended by Webb who alone 
could out Marx Marx in his command of 
that atomic sort of ammunition Until the 
Russian Revolution turned their eyes 
abroad the Webbs ignored diplomacy 
because they had something better to do 
not that they were less conscious of it 
than Lord Vansittart This was proved 
when they made their last great study of 
the Soviet constitution, went all out m its 
acceptance as a new and more hopeful 
civilization 1 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES IN INDIAN STATES 

B\ Mr SUNDER LAL SHARMA ma tecs (Eng) * 


IMPORTANT as the question of a just 
I division of the national income is the 
standard of living of the people cannot, be 
raised by ignoring the need for greater 
production m both industry and agriculture 
None can deny that Indict once had the 
reputation of being the home of cottage 
industries, the products of some of which 
Combined art with craftsmanship of the 
finest type For instance, Dacca muslins 
and Benares silks achieved world wide fame 
With the advent of cheap machine made 
goods India gradually lost her individuality 
— may be only temporarily — as the demand 
for objects of art and beauty suffered a 
'’fit back 


inanks to the farsightedness of some of 
Ihe Rulers of Indian States and the practical 
interest taken bp thetr Government, 
only in the pieservat.on bm also tn im 
proving the position ot cottage Industries 

owT 1 !t m i have . bee ” hold their 

" lh,! . t,c ' f «iflf competition from 
machine made goods 

It IS a matter of deep „„d genuine 
satisfactton that Rulers of I„ d „ n E S , a , e " e 
while fostering the growth of large scale 
industries in their States, have not U 
unmindful of the heed for the develonm ? - 

0 cottage industries 

01 note in connect, on with cottaoe 
tne, ,s that a good man, ^eY 
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the quiet, unpretentious, tfut of the way 
fishing village into a living kaleidoscope of 
colour and humanity. On the, Kodai day 
and the day previous, Mandakkad is one 
vast seething mass of humanity the like of 
which could only be witnessed during the 
festivals in temples In small bands 
of ten to twenty pilgrims from various 
parts of Travancore arrive at Mandakkad 
two 1 * or three days prior to the actual 
Kodai and camp on the extensive sea shore 
adjoining the -Temple. During the Kodai 
season at Mandakkad it is a familiar sight 
on the roads throughout the State to come 
across batches of pilgrims, both men and 
women, carrying on their hands Kodats, 
umbrella-like banners bearing the represen- 
tation of Sri Bhagavathi, and on their 
heads small bundles of food stuffs and 
offerings, singing songs in praise of the 
deity and marching on knowing no fatigue. 
The State provides the large concourse of 
devotees who gather at Mandakkad with 
the necessary medical, public health and 
other amenities. During the festival 
season religious conventions are held in the 
precincts of the Temple On the tenth day 
of the festival in the temple is the Kodai 
To witness the Kodai is to participate 
in one of the most imposing and sacred 


religious festivals in the State, The 
background for the Kodai is the glorious 
seascape. The pilgrims watch the Kodai 
wilh reverence, amidst magnificent, natural 
scenery. On all sides as far as the eyes 
can reach are the huge concourse of 
pilgrims gathered to pay homage to the 
Goddess, the sparkling white sands, the 
sheltering palms lining the coast, and the 
shimmering blue ocean Artistic, aesthetical, 
and symbolic, the Kodai is a harmonious 
commingling of historical and - traditional 
■ associations, form, design, colour, sound 
and pageantry. The exuberance and 
devotional ecstasy of the devotees was 
great and cool down only ^ after the Kodai 
is over and they trek their way back 
home when they take with them various 
kinds of highly useful and artistic articles 
manufactured from the palmyrah leaves for 
which exquisite art-crafts Mandakkad and 
the neighbouring places in South Travancore 
are famous. 


The Mandakkad temple is noted for its 
mural paintings, wood carvings and copper 
images Until a few years ago, an i ma l 
sacrifice used to be an important and 
indispensable part of the Kodai festival 
but it was abolished by a Royal 
Proclamation. , 


THE INDIAN CRICKET TEAM JN ENGLAND 

By Mr V R LAKSHMI RATAN 


I N the interval of four weeks between 
^tbe 1st and 2nd Tests, the Indian 
Cricket team, now in England, played six 
first class matches Of these, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire the two counties that are in 
the run for ihe County Championship played 
with the Visitors twice wilhin a fortnight. 
Lancashire lost the first game and drew 
the second. Merchant batted well in both 
the matches In the second match he got 
the first double century of, the tour. Vyay 
55 


seems lo have a special Ring f or 
Lancashire Every lime he has played 

against Ihrs Coonty he has made 

good scores Yorkshire inflreted an 
innings defeat in the fits! m , (c |, bu " 

in the return game, which was a 
tall scoring one, the Indian team very 
ready remaned the compliment Vtjay 
Iiazare emulated his Vice-caniam u 

scoriog 244 not out against Yorkshire' ^ 
the second fixture, Ir 5 ,n 
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BOWLING weakness 

The batting of the Indian team has stood 
tip well and has been able to hold their 
own against all the counties the team has 
played so far However it is the bowrlmg 
the weakness of which has been exposed 
by practically every coant) that has let 
the side down Barring Vmoo Mankad 
and Lala Amarnath the others have failed 
to do any serious damage C S Nayodu 
continues to be a passenger in the team while 
Sarwate and Slunde after some good perl or 
mances early on have gone into the shade 
The two pace bowlers Bannerjee and 
Sohont are yet to get wickets suitable 
for their type of bowling From all reports, 
the ground fielding of the Indian team has 
been uniformly good while the same cmnot 
be said of their wotk in the air Hindlel ar 
has been keeping wicket very well in spite 
of hts injury 

SECOND TFST 

The Second test of the series commenced 
on the 20tl\ July at Old Trafford ground, 
Manchester Gul Mohamed, Shtnde and 

C S Nayudu who played in tHfe Tirst 
Test were replaced by Moshtaq Alt, Sohoni 
and Sarwate There were two changes In the 
English side also Pollard and Voce talcing 
the place of Smailes and Bowes 

Pataudi, the Indian Shipper, winning the 
toss put England in The strong English 
batting side surprisingly enough were dis 
misled for under 300 runs after being 236 
for four wickets at (he end of the first day 
Amatnalh and Mankad were In devastating 
form Both bowled practically unchanged 
and bagged five wickets each The Indians 
started well Merchant and Mushtaq the 
opening pair putting on a hundred for the 
1st wicket Once this partnership was 
broken the English bowlers Pollard and 
Bedser bundled out the whole side for 
170 runs The Indian team were 124 runs 
behind the English total when they took 
the field again Trgland going in again 
with a lead of 124 runs lo*t four of their 
best batsman, Hutton Weshbrook Hardstaff 
ird Hammond for a meagre total of 68 


runs But Dennis Compton and Ikm made 
an English victory possible by taking the 
score to 153 for 6 when Hammond 
declared The Indians had to get 2/ 
runs in 190 minutes for a win Merchant 
was out a duck Mushtaq and Patau i 
returned to the Pavilion even before t e 
1st decade went up Amaranath, obviously 
tired after his long spells of bow lmp» 
failed again However, Hazare and 1 
and later on Hmdlekar and Sohoni 7 
some careful back to the wall batting save 
their side from defeat The Indian team 
by drawing this match has kept alive the 
interest in the Oval Test 


PATAUDl’S TACTICS 


field 


The Indian Skipper’s decision to 
after winning the toss and altering 
batting order in the first innings has already 
been criticised by all experts of the game 
If only Pataudi had gone in himself 
had sent Amarnath instead of Hafeez m the 
1st innings may be the Indian side would 
not have found itself in qeer street on 
the final day It was unfortunate that after 
having dismissed England so cheaply and 
after the good start given by the opening 
pair, Merchant and Mushtaq the other bats 
men did not drive home the advantage 
gained This has clearly proved that our 
team still lacks the fighting qualities which 
are so essential for Test Cricket 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

r EHe Editor sol cits contributions on nit 
topics of general interest nnd I* 

particular on subjects bearing on the political, 

comtnercial industrial and economic condition 
of India. Short articles on topical subjects 
are preferred Contributions accepted and 
published will be duly paid for 

It may be stated that a pago or the 
Komcw takes in about 700 words 
Alt contributions and boohs for Review 
tI'j' 3 " „ B 1 1 reined to Mr O A Nateian 
rditor, 37 « Indian Renew, Q T , Madras 
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Ih6 League and the Cabinet Plan 
| T is regrettable that the Muslim League 
l should have gone back on its decision 
to participate in the constituent assembly and 
plunged into the uncertain sea of non co 
operation not only with the British 
Government but with their own fellow men 
m India It is a fatal step as much to 
the cause of Irdian freedom as to the 
cause of_ the Muslims themselves wnose 
interests are sought to be protected in this 
petulant fashion Tor by its resolution, as 
the Tunes truly says 

the League lias laid itself open to tlio charge of 
obstructing Indio's progress to notion hood ond of 
sacrificing patriotism to pique 

Incidentally it would appear that the 
spiritual conquest of the country by Gandhi 
and the Congress is so complete that their 
worst critics Rnd opponents have taken to 
their methods and manreuvres in such 
perfect faith It is a striking though 
unconscious tribute to the genius of 
Gandhi) i and his technique that 
Di Ambedhar has taken to Satyagraha and 
Mr. Jinnah advocates renunciation of title** 
Mr Jinnah himself has no title to lose and 
for some of his henchmen it may be all 
that they have (besides thetr estates) and 
losing that they may lose all It is, 
therefore, a very serious step the League 
has taken, as it is doubtless aware But 
to persist in a wrong cause with a passion 
worthy of a better cause is decidedly 
suicidal * 

The Le ague for the moment, is 
swayed by hatred of the Hindus and 
chagrin at the Mission’s attitude It wants 
to know if the British Government would 
uefer to its wishes in the way they have 
been doing so long , if the progress could 
b« arrested by its truculence and 
totransigence Hence its threat of defiance, 
and wild talk of direct action whatever it 
*uay mean “To day we ihase forged a 
pistol * says Mr Jinnah " and are m a 
position to use it * Mr Jinnah, like a 
good tactician, is blissfully vague 


Surveying his work of destruction 
Mr Jinnah says with glum satisfaction, 
“ I have done my best, it is for the British 
and the Congress now to approach me 
with fresh proposals" Are the British and 
the Congress going fo oblige Mr J<nnah 
and rescue him from his folly? Having 
agreed to the long term plan and gone 
through the elections it is their business 
to go ahead according to plan It is for 
Mr Jinnah to drop his threats and make a 
friendly approach 


It is hoped that the League’s adherence 
to Gandhtan methods will include adherence 
to his principle of non violence also * 
Mr Jmnah once boasted that if only the 
League so desired, it could give more 
trouble than the Congress What right has 
he, with his " brute majority "—to quote 
Ins own language— to coerce and bully 
patriotic and independent Muslims ? We trust 
that whatever Government be m power, it 
will deal with the situation justly and 
competently, and ,f ,t fails, public sympathy 
will not be wasted on it * 

It was a wise move on the part of the 
Congress to have elected men of all political 
and religious persuasions to the constituent 
assembly In this l,es its strength as also the 
good of the nation It ls hoped that whatever 
its present grievances wiser counsels will 
prevail or the League will be made to 
lhe •"■«> »l Mr Attlee's d, clam 'that ' 

iltzj:,: Mr J,nMh ' 

sr t srSAt** ““a 

Nor could it be forgotten that there are 
elements anxious to fish m troubled watefs 
The League will be well advised Z. 

c , h^c^r^s ds ur e fr ‘ro 1 r r 
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Thu HCC Meeting 

The new All India Congress Committee 
met last month at the same place in 
Bombay where four >ears ago on 
August 8 1942 it was outlawed as a 

result of the quit India’ resolution 
Much water has flowed under the bridge 
since then and a wholesome change has 
come over the fortunes of the countrj 
The * quit India ’ slogan remains but it 
is a quit India’ with a difference The 
Congress executive was fighting for its 
right and a bewildered and suspicious 
government was challenging it at every step 
But to day the circumstances are different 
The British government itself realising the 
inevitability of the change has come 
forward to sponser the proposal and is 
busy devising plans for the smooth and 
safe trabsference of power That at any 
rate is the significance of the mission ol 
the British Cabinet in India 


For three months the Congress Working 
Committee was negotiating with the British 
government in consultation with other 
political parties in the country The 
result of these deliberations is embodied 
m the resolution adopted by the Working 
Committse and submitted to the British govern 
ment as its final decision That decision 
is momentous in many respects and it 
is but proper that it should be ratified 
by the A I C C The fifteen word 
resolution seeking ratification for the 
Working Committee decision was subjected 
to strong criticism from the Socialists but 
the House finally rallied round the sponsers 


The Contlluerl Ainnbly 

Having accepted the lonf *«“ 
the Congress plunged into the buvine« 
with a will and set Itself to the t»k 
selecting the best available material 
the country Indeed for a decade P« 
the idea of the constituent assembly 
been taking shape in Congress ® ,n< J 5 * 
m spite of reminders of its fearful ^ 

associations progressive Congressmen, c °n*. 
to it with amazing persistency As 0 £ 
ago as 1934, while rejecting the. Govern 
ment ol India Bill, the Congress at »js 
annual session declared lhat ‘ the on y 
satisfactory alternative ” was 'a constito io 
drawn up by a tonstituent assemDiy 
elected on a basis of adult suffrage or 
near it as possible To this en 
Congress lost no time »n e ‘ eC ! ® 
leading men and constitutional e *P e 
even though not members of the Congre 
Accordingly directions were sent 
Provinces to go out of their r , 5 , 
choose the best men in the country >°* 
great task of constitution makiog * 
is the best thing they could have ° one » 
it ensures justice and (airplay to all P at 1 
and sections even if some intransige 
elements should decide to stand out 


This gesture is an assurance that P at ? 
prestige would be subordinated to 
largest interests of the countrj * 
assembly will therefore become tru 1 
representative, enlisting the services ® 
leading Liberals -and other thinkers 
and Muslim, who were not in the fighti 8 
ranks of the Congress 


and voted solidly For it was realised 
that permitting amendments at this stage 
would only weaken the position of the 
Congress Cabinet Having agreed to tho 
long term proposals of the Cabinet Mission 
which had also been accepted by two 
other parties in the country, it would be 
very awkward if the A I C C at this stage 
introduced new conditions The Working 
Committee therefore rightly made the 
conduct of the negotiations with the 
British an issue of confidence 


Paital Strike called off . 

As we go to p ess t we learn with re ' ,e 
and no little satisfaction that the Federate 
of Post and Telegraph Unions has accepts 
the fresh proposals made by Governm** 1 
and has called off the strike scheduled 
begin at midnight on August 3 — 4 

This decision was taken at a meeting 
the General Council of the Federate 
presided over by the Acting Presided 
Mr Lahiri Chaudhan 



Br ‘ CHRONICLER" 


lbs Peace Confarenco 

T HE twenty one nation Paris Conference 
was formally opened on July 29 by the 
French Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
M Georges Bidault 

Welcoming the delegates on behalf of 
Fiance, M Bidault said 


In the name of the French people anil the 
Ropnbjicao Government of Franco I welcome 
the delegates of tho twenty one nations who 
fought in tho war for democracy 
For tho second time m 30 years Franco has 
entertained representatives of the Governments of 
tho world convened to make pcoco 
Franco is fully awaro of tho high honour 
For tho eocoud tlmo Franco once ogam fills 
herself In tho forefront of the nations who fought 
for democracy 

M Bidault said that he was convinced 
that the nations would work together for 
peace in a good spirit 


Warning that Versailles did not pretent 
the outbreak of another and a worse war 
M Bidault declared, 


tlo difl cultios of peacemaking oro imn 01 so It 
*■ only rigtt that the decisions reache I ly 
foreign ministers shoull ho submitted to tno 
wider consideration of othor countries 


This Conference will hold discussions t n as wtdo 
a basis as possible 


This Conference differs vastlj in scope 
from the Versailles Convention held after 
World War 1, for neither the original nor 
the final treaty drafts will be written there 
The Big Four, who have been drafting 
the treaties for the past several months 
Will write and sign them finally after 
hearing the views of the other 17 nations 
The treaties for Finland, Rumania 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Italy will not 
require the signatures of the 17 other 
Powers, although they will be invited to 
sign But even if the smaller nations 
refuse the treaties will still go into effect 
At Versailles, 32 nations participated in 
the work of treaty writing but the B g 
Four of the day (Britain, America, France 
arid Italy) thd much in private conferences 


Trial of Nazi Leaders 

Both Sir Hartley Shawcross, the British 
Attorney General, and Justice Robert 
Jackson, chief United States Prosecutor, 
damned the 21 German war leaders arraigned 
in the dock before the International War 
Crimes Tribunal at Nuremberg in the most 
Slinging terms when final prosecution 
speeches opened * 

Sir Hartley Shawcross, who demanded 
the maximum penalties for them, indicted 
them as common murderers responsible 
for organising the deaths of 12,000,000 
persons 

Mentioning the death penalty at the 
beginning of a 50 000 word address, 
Britain’s Chief Prosecutor looked at the 
men in the dock ar\d declared "they are 
charged as common murderers That 
merits imposition of the supreme penalty ** 
These defendants participated in and are 
morally guilty of crimes so frightful that 
imagination staggers back "These men 
brought guilt on the German people’ 

Partition of Palestine 

The U S Secretary of State, Mr James 
r Byrnes, confirmed at a Press conference ~ 
in Washington that a plan for partition of 
Palestine has been sponsored by the 
United States negotiators at present in 
London and that he was discussing it 
with President Truman 

Mr Byrnes said that the plan had the 
unanimous support of both American and 
British delegates to the London conference 
and had also been approved by the 
British Cabinet ^ i 

BrltUh Troops to Emu&fi Egypt 

The British and Egyptian delegations in 
the treaty revision talks at Alexandria have 
agreed on the need for co operation to 
meet any possible aggression 

Dissuasions on a detailed programme 
of evacuation are still continuing and in 
particular on the time required to complete 
the process, the British informants added 
Only exploratory discussions have so far 
taken place here on the Sudan 
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Gandhi an Wa\ By J B Knpalam 
Vora &. Co Publ shers Ltd Kalbadevi 
Road Bombay 

This the revised edition of a book 
which has already run into two editions 
Here m this series of articles that com 
prise the volume the ex Secretary of the 
Congress who has held that itfice for 
over ten years shows with remarkable 
clarity the dynamics of Gandh ji s political 
and economic ideas One of the ablest 
exponents of Gandhian philosophy he 
discusses with rare insight and understand 
mg the faith that has moved millions of 
his countrymen The Gandhian way is not 
exactly the way of approved economic or 
social thought — as understood and practised 
in the west It is m many ways novel 
and revolutionary But it is essentially 
the outcome < f Indian conditions and 
Gandh ji has applied it to the service of 
lus countrymen with conspicuous success 
and efficiency Mr Knpalam s exposition of 
the philosophy and technique of non violence 
is at once interesting and stimulating 

TlDCT By Das id Macdonald CMord 
Pamphlets on Indian Affairs No 30 
Price As G 

Though Tibet is an Isolated tract with 
its great alt tude and extreme climate it 
has many fascinating aspects in that it has 
a peculiar form of Government whose head 
is His Holiness the Dalai Lama the 
spiritual and temporal mler of the people 
enjoying immense powers This short and 
readable pamphlet g ves an account of the 
people their custonis and manners the 
evolution of Lamaism and many other 
Interesting details pleading for the 
development of the country along its 
traditional channel** 


The Single Transferable Vote By 

K V Krishnaswami Aiyar, Higginbothams 

Re 1 S 

This book is of special value in explain 
ing the process and significance of the 
method adopted in selecting candidates to 
the constituent assembly While it is true 
that the right of decision belongs to the 
majority the right of representation belongs 
to all The method of Proportional 
Representation ensures this right to the 
minorities who otherwise may be left out 
in any system of the straight vote * re 
familar with For a deliberative body 
designed to reflect in miniature all the 
elements of the general body m their due 
proportion the scheme is admirably 
adapted Mr Krishnaswami Aiyer explain 5 
the meaning and method of the working 
of the scheme in such a way that the 
layman can follow his reasoning 
petfcct ease The simplicity and clarity of 
his exposition make it an adm rable hand 
book on the subject for the lay reader 

Reminiscences of Kari Marx ISIS 18S3 

By Paul Lafargue and Wilhem Liebknecht 

Peoples Publishing House Raj Bhuvan 

Sandhurst Road Bombay 4 Price 8 As 

We get an mt mate and lively 

study of Marx from the pages of thi* 
ilium nating booklet by Paul Lafsrgue 
Wilhem L ebknecht two eminent writer 5 
who came into contact with Marx The 
many anecdotes incidents and letters g«' c 
us glimpses of Marx os a teacher 

educator agitator writer pol tician 
revolutionary and his opinions on men 
and thing* 
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Everyday Ps\cho Anlysis Bv Gtnndra 

Shekhar Bose Sustl Gupta, 1, Wellesley 
, Street, Calcutta Price Rs 6 

In this extremely lucid and ably-written 
volume the author has taken pains 
to cover the entire gamut of human 
emotions— the mind, business, temper, 
crime, love and dream His exposition of 
the subject is helpful and his treatment 
scientific and popular The general reader 
will find it a great advantage to go through 
the various cases in this book as it 
introduces a sort of personal touch between 
the author and the reader Particular 
mention should be made of the last 
lecture which gives a sketch of Freud s 
hfe and a short account of the 
pycho analytical movement 


Until Bengal Poems in War By Harry 
Milner The Crimson Thorn Poems 
for Lovers By John Gawsworth In 
English Fields Poems from Books by 
John Gawsworth Sustl Gupta 1, 
Wellesley Street, Calcutta Rs 3 each 
As a member of the RAF Harry 
Milner visited India and the above volume 
contains many of his poems dealing with 
Indian scenes A staunch believer in 
poetical freedom, Miller writes with a 
militant note and prefers the coarse Anglo 
Saxon word to the ambiguous Latin 
Mr Gawsworths poems marked by a 
strong individuality exhibit in a high 
degree lyrical fluency, a vivid power of 
imagination which not only warms the 
heart but appeals to the mind also 
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lUjtc PnOULEMH OT TtEUEr, RrHABTUTATIOT Air. 
I t ?,* ,BTnDOTIO>f Sotrrn Tabt AsrA Dy 

. ItuaseU Anlrows Inlian Council of worll 
Affa.ro Oxford University I reas 

I’ost War Deconstruction and its 
iirFiWATlo'SAi, Asrrcr9 lly Dr 1* S Lol anothan 
Indian Council of Worll Affair* Oxford University 
lre«s Madras an l Bombij 
*\r AT 0,1 a, iAnAtiAD Fd b r Drimonbehari 

-lajurndar and Devan Ira Kuroar, Frosad Publish 
•i»S llouso, nankiporr, Intna 
nrT*i r0 f r 1 F Anna Oxford Tamphlct 

>> inlian Affairs Oxford University Press 
AneniTrcrunr llj Clan la Dailey Oxford Tamphlot 
n Inlian Affairs, Oxfor I University Press 

or Pakistan Dy N V Tbodani, 
Iiarat Publishing House Karachi 
CAB.EER3 Dy Wahid* Aziz Kitab Mahal Altai Aba 1 
Fv,l " or rRKsrHT System or Annins 
tnation wrrn setciAt aerr-REicP to tnrr* 
»rARi*i« ON the Osovv Monr Food Campaign aid 
** , r AonicuLTVRAL Porcunov Dy T S Arava 
■nutu Iyengar BA, It Kumbakonam 
Kashmiri Lyrics Select* 1 and Inundate 1 by 
L K Haul Foreword by Dr A Amarnalh 
una M.A Ptltt, Sr nagar, Kashmir 
1 I'.nrAx Studies United Pul heatons Delhi Da 2 
IVisiior or Moprnv lvi i* Deing a collect* n of 
^‘lati ns from tha writ n^s an l speed ca of 
\?pr*»entali** Indians of ltv> last ffiy years 
• d ied bj D 1 Dallia Dam and La j pat Dai 
j Instit it» of Current Affairs, Lahore Its. 2 s 
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July 1 Atomb bomb test it Bil ini 
— -U S Farotne Mission tn Calcutta 
July 2 Emergency debate on Palestine 
Big Four ’ agree to mal e Trieste an 
international zone 

July 3 Government defeated in Lords on 
Coal nationalisation Bill 
July 4 Philippine Republic inaugurated 
—Care taker Government sworn in 
July 5 Bengal Europeans resolve not to 
\ote in Elections 

Tulv 6 Pandit Nehru takes over charge of 
Congress Presidentship from Mariana Azad 
at the AtC C meeting Bombay 


j u \y T AICC at Bombay ratifies Con 
gress Cabinet s decision 
Tuly 8 Durban Europeans urge enquiry into 
certain aspects of the department of Justice 
m connection with Indian resistance 
stuggle 

Africans support Indian resisters 

July 9 Pandit Nehru announce- New Con 
press executive 

July 10 G M Syed asks Sind Governor to 
J call for Hidayatulla s resignation Coalition 
party being in absolute majourity 
July 11 Sikh leaders file nominations for 
Constituent Assembly 

Postal strike in Bombay Delhi and Calcutta 

July 12 Sind Assembly prorogued Gover 
nor saves Hidayatullah Ministry Oppo 
sition protest to Viceroy 
July 13 US Loan to Britain approved by 
Representative Assembly 
—Pans talks conclude 

July 14 Madras City workers join Postal 
strike 

Telegraphists join Postal strike 

July 15 Assam Assembly votes against 
grouping 

July 16 S khs withdraw nominations to 
Constituent Assembly 
—President Truman signs loan Bill 


July n All out boycott ol Jet * m P*' 1 '”' 
-Government of India enforce Trad*. 

Embargo against South Africa 
July 18 Adjudicator’s report on the dispute 
between Postal department and its ero 
ployees published 

— Louis Tischer meets Gandhiji at Panchgam 
July 19 Commons debate on India. 
—Scheduled castes Satyagraha in Poona 
July 20 Pandit Nehru explains Congress 
stand at Delhi sp-ech 
July 21 Government of India announce 
new loan at 2j^ per cent 
— British H Q blown up by Jews m Palestine 
Jaly 22 Hyderabad reforms announced 
July 23 Madras elects members 
Constituent Assembly 
—Sympathetic one day strike in Madras 
July 24 Second atom bomb test at Bikini 
— Government attitude on Postal workers 
demand explained „ . e 

July 25 The B & C Mills ' 

reopen after 45 days' strike 
—Pandit Nehru back in Srinagar, K»sh®» 
July 26 World Health organisation 
sponsored by U N O is starle 
New Yoik 

— Postal arbitration talks fail in Bombay 
July 27 Portuguese Government sen 1 B 
warship to India 

— Mr Jinnah attacks Congress at Leag 
Council meeting at Bombay 
— 1200 Teacl ets marching in Processi 
meet Pnmier of Madras , 

July 28 Con mtmtqitt from Alexan ^ 

announces gradual withdrawal of Bn 1 
troops from Egypt 

July 29 World Peace Conference me* 
at Paris 

• — Musi m League rejects Cabinet plan 
Jul> 30 Mr Brjne opens debate 

Pans Conference 

—Pandit Nel ru meets Viceroy . * 

July 31 Revised Budget foT 1946 ^ 
presented by the Premier in the Madr* 
Legislative Assembly 


THE HINDU IDEA OF JUSTICE 


GANDHISM 


In the Hindu’* idea of Jostice, there is 
no vengeful spirit whatsoever writes 
’'Kumaraguru ” in the Aryan Path His God 
is not a jealous God like tnat m the Old 
Testament The word “Dharma’ is a 
comprehensive one in Sanskrit 


According to derivation, It is that which sustains 
tho^ world It connotes not merely tho law of 
oaog being or individual evolution, but means 
also right»oiu)na«j and charitable mwdedness Tho 
principal meaning, however, in' relation to social 
r M justice Tho enunciation of tho principlo 
°* Justice dotes fae'back, in tho history of India 
“ 11 i» colilled in tho Laics of Mann — 

Tl‘° only firm friend who follows man even 
Mter death, w ju tico oil others are oxtinct with 
tho body Where justice Is destrojed by iniquity 
«oi truth hy fatso evidence, tho judgos who basely 
110k on without cuing redre«s shall also bo 
destroyed Justieo, boing destroyed will destroy 
“ ln S pre crvod, will preserve it must never 
JlWfP>»o bo violated Beware, O Judge lest 
1 istlce being overturned overturn both us 
"uttlyself (Sir \\ dham Tones translation) 

The Republic of Plato starts with a 
discussion on the definition of ‘ justice 
"y Socrates and his friends 

Justice In regard to the human tndivl lual ts 
nnally Uef ne<l as that virtue or tho human sou 
,Uo it which tho soul s work cannot bo well 
"one and the soul itself rannot bo happy Justice 
W rega^j tho g tft , p „ defined as tho virtue 
which remains after eliminating wisdom, eourogu 
n ‘ temperance and which enables tl eso quaufioa 
, , root In the State and preserves them 
Intact therein 

The appalling general poverty in the 
world has to be set right Just stretch a 
point in Ma nu's defimttop of justice or 
substitute the words "World-State" for the 
Word "State” to Socrates’ definition 

Immediately, Roosevelt'* Tret freed Mi. free lom 
•com hunger, h the result It is the elementary 
r«ncip|o of Ui* dispensation of juatie* *>y 
msn to another that ho should feel ttio 
V? n « every individual not to suffer hunger. 
*l*nty of food extits — or at leant enough eontl 
£* produce,! — for at) but it w til distributed Aa 
**ePwrt ghsw mjb in hi* I nUtt l'nt Woman* 
«««« fc» .Sneialu v, tho poverty of man t* the 
tsaso of man a weakness or helple»snes» The 
toliv has given man some liberty • bJt has 
cot established justice in tht* world 


Prof Nirrnal Bose, concluding an 
elaborate study of Gandhism in the 
columns of the Saturday Mail, observes that 
the* supreme lesson which Gandhi has drawn 
from history is that there is a benevolent 
law operating behind universal processes 


Many may call it tho Unknowahle, but it is 
them all tho same Under tho influence of that 
I aw, man! md has progressed In course of timo 
towards a dooper reali7Btion of tho essential unity 
of life Barriers between communities have also 
I ccn gradually breaking down 

The chief purpose of human life is the 
realization of that Law , and it is then the 
duty of every individual to set his life in 
accordance with the Law -He has to help 
in the historical process of social progress 


If then, wo wish to break down narrownesses 
which cramp the growth of human lifo —narrow 
nesses which might liavo been Inhonled from tho 
pa«t or aro a result of bringing up under institutions 
handed down from tho past— our method of chango 
eiould also be informed by a higher eenso pf 
l rot her hood among men Whilo trying to 

non co operate with institutions, wo should boar 
no (II u ill against our opponents , but should 
patiently aock to convert them through self suffering 
Tinally our opponents have to bo turne 1 Into 
wilhng partners with us , n creating a now order 
of lifo based upon a sense of human unity 

The law of manual labour is the first 
moral law of life , all men have to share 
in common toil for the preservation of life 
Such toil will deepen the feeling of fellow- 
ship among men 


A civilization based on equality is no fi?!1 |>I(( only 
»f all men recognise the law of brood labour „n,i 
abo tleir talents, whether moral or mater, 
wl ether self acquired or Inherited according io^ tho 
existing J»w* of inheritance at the disposal If 
community fir common human welfare 1,10 
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THE PROBLEM Or GREAT CITIES 
Oswald Spengler declared that the great 
city was the disease of civilization When 
the great city or metropolis appeared to 
feed its cancerous growth upon the helpless 
countryside, it was the sure sign that the 
end of civilization was approaching, writes 
John Haynes Holmes in Unity 


FREEDOM, INDIA'S GREATEST NEED 
“If creative life and individual usion 
are to be restored to their proper P* aCe ’ 


this political obsession should cease, but >t 
will not cease until India becomes re* 
and self governing ”, observes Sir Sarvepa 1 
Radhaknshnan in Asia and the Americas 


To present the appearance of great cities or 
to extirpate them when thoj appear woul t seem 
to be tbo answer to our besotting question as to 
how to savo society from decay and d saolution 
It mov be that this answer never >tt voluntarily 
accepted will now be forced upon us by the atomic 
bomb Already an engineer has risen up to tell 
u that there is no defence against the bomb 
except to go underground If war is to continuo 
then our great cities rou»t bo abandoned and their 
pop dations scattered Hugo excavations roust I e 
made under our mountain ranges and o ir indus 
tries there buried away It would seem to 1 o 
easier and loss costly to do away with war But 
man has nover been willing to forego this ghastly 
Usury Now ho has in his hands the veapon of 
final and total destruction a id there remains 
nothing to do buWdisperao our Mist concentrations 
of himsn beings and thus bogin anew But where 
ore wo going to fnd roo intains high onough or 
d t 1 olos deop enough to protect roant in \ from 
tho atomic bomb 1 Tho present explosive is 
nothing— only one tenth of one per cent of tho 
cnoro hidden in uranium 235 A trench physicist 
1 as declare \ that tho ultimato bomb will disper°e 
energy 200 000 000 times that of tho highest 
explosive no v known. This should bo sufficient to 
split tho planet So that our mighty caves beneath 
tho mountains might well become our graves But 
putting aside such cataclysms speculation it 
would e"cm to he at least elementary that our 
present cities and industrial centres must bo 
abandoned Look nt wliat wo were able to do to 
German cities and centers with ordinary bombs 
A whole nation was turned into an osli heap Now 
a Id to that atomic bomb — and wliat w ill there be 
left A new ago has indeed begun Tina atomic 
ago seems now only to bo a threat of such proportions 
ns to bo paralysing But porhaps — so strange are 
tho ways of fortune l— it may bring heal ng and 
redemption The elimination of our great cities 
hitherto our curse may ho a symbol of change 
which will In tho en t deliver us 


He goes on to say 

“ If you watch closely and catch m repose 
a face of any intelligent young Indian, 
man or woman, you will see there a shade 


whtch is not quite natural to >outh, ® n 
under current of sorrow he or s e 


MUU „ that he 

belongs to a country, vast, populous and 
ancient, that is still a subject nation ‘ 
is there, that detached impersonal shadow, 
and will be there as long as t ^ e P resen 


condition continues The Indian •* 
cannot heal 


wounded in his spirit, and yon 
the wound unless India gets selfg°' efD 
ment and a sovereign status consistent , 
her obligations to the community 
nations Only then will it be possible 
India to have a government represen a 
of the will of the people, a govern 
which will be eager and courageous en ^ 
to impose heavy taxation, to disturb 
established economic interests and to r 
the habits of mind bred of inertia 
ignorance Instead of referring repea e . 


One thing is certain, he adds — we cannot 
continue to live as we have been living 
“We must begin all over again A new 
system of thought and life must match the 
new and awful power now suddenly in our 
control Time seems as though to pause 
these days, to see what man will do 


which 

will overtake the land when once Bntis 
control is withdrawn, to the ,mm ,j, e 
responsibilities to the masses, t° . f 
historic obligations to the Princes t° 
disagreements among the principal e ,,j 
of India’s national life — which are »n , 
there though they are not altogether 
India’s making — Britain should brace her^ 
up to a great decision, ethically right * 
politically wise, and set up a free, undivj ^ 
India with liberty to bring about ^ 
peaceful social revolution and ccono°° 
reconstruction which will give Indi® 
social justice and individual liberty 
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HINDUS AND MUSLIMS 
To Americans probably the Hindu Muslim 
question represents a disunity so great as to 
{reclude the possibility of a peaceful, in 
dependent India for the present But 
Mr Morroc Berger, writing in the Voice of 
Tndta, maV.es certain observations often over 
looked by the partisans of all sides 

1. Despite the apparently growing 
strength ot the Muslim League, religion is 
declining in influence in India as in other 
parts ol the world The Muslim League 
a °d Hindu Mahasabha, while built on 
religious aftiliation, are both political and not 
rehg ous organizations 

2 The division between Hindus and 
Muslims has undoubtedly been aggravated 
wittingly or otherwise, by Bntish policy 
It was the British who in 1909 first tnsti 
tuted the system of separate electorates of 
Hindus and Muslims Instead of trying 
*° f emo\e religion from politics in accord 
w hh democratic practise, the British helped 
lengthen its influence in affairs of state 
In considering this development, however 

'nnst not make the mistake of identifying 
religion with morality 

3 It is often pointed out by Indians 
who want to minimize the importance of 
the diffences between Hindus and Musltms 
that the two groups live together peacefully 
,n the Milages and cities The political 
struggle hetween the Indian Congress and 
the Muslim League is said to be without 
effect upon the daily lives of ordinary 
Hindus and Muslims This is perhaps true, 
hut it must also be pointed out that at 
the lower levels of existence in India hardly 
* r } political struggle has an appreciable 


effect upon the people , they are mainly 
concerned with the always immediate task 
of staying alive 

4 The Hindu Muslim differences may 
have been artificially stimulated, yet at 
present they are differences nonetheless 
This does not mean that they cannot be 
resolved I believe Indians of all kinds 
have enough in common to maintain a 
unified state snd nation British contribttions 
to the settlement of the Hindu Muslim 


issues have not been so salutary as to 
make us doubt the ability of the two 


groups to make a peaceful adjustment 
between themselves A minority ninety 
million strong, such rs the Muslims are, 
need not fear too much that the majority 
will prove to be oppressive 


o extremists in ootti camps like to 
claim the other is not fit for democratic 
government The Muslims point to the 
Hindu caste system and the Hindus point 
to the aggressive nature of Islam Both 
charges seem to be formally cogent, but 
undoubtedly the caste system is weaken 
mg in its political effects and Hindu 
leaders have been hitting at it for years, 
and the aggressiveness of Islam, since the 
end of the caliphate in 1924, is largely 
theoretical Both religions, In fact, must 
either change further or continue to loosen 
their hold on the people in certain secular 
aspects of life if democracy is to grow 
and become strong m India 

6 Finally, it j S not necessary, to 
sol e the Hindu Muslim problem, for the 
two groups to meige their cultures or 
religions, as some writers have claimed 
All that is required is mutual toleration, 
not only among the masses, where this 
toleration has existed for centuries, but 
•Iso among the politically conscious Indians 
Muslim leaders apparently f ear •, highly 
nationalist Indian state, but they wtunnlV 
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CONGRESS PROVINCES 


DANGER OF DELAY IN INDIA 


After six years of war, wilderness, and 
weariness writes “ID" in the AA r Century 
the Congress waves its banner again 
triumphantly and a trifle gaily in the 
Provinces, except in Sind at one extreme 
and Bengal at the other “The Punjab is, 
however, something of a neutral zone 
where it is neither helpless nor supreme 
for on its slippery soil it does not run the 
whole show but is in partnership with tne 
Unionist firm In the rest of British India, 
its writ runs through At the top in the 
NorthWest Frontier the redoubtable 
Dr Khan Saheb holds the fort breathing 
defiance at Mr Jinnah and his hordes In 
the United Provinces- one of Indtas hey 
provinces — the sedate Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant fills the stage with trusted and 
powerful colleagues hhe Dr Kailash Nath 
Kalju Mr Rafi Ahmad Kidwai and Mis 
Vijai Lahslimi Pandit In Assam Mr Bardoloi, 
in Bihar Mr Sri Krishna Sinha, and in 
C P Pandit Ravi Prasad Shuhla are back 
again in the saddle Bombay, the nerve 
centre of high ^politics, is safe — even 
strong— in the hards of Mr Bal Gangadhar 
Kher who is both a trusted lieutenant and 
a tried Premier Orissa is blissfully free 
from extraneous influence and is in the 
palm of Mr Han Kisben Mehtab who 
brings to it the prestige of his long 
association with the Working Committee 
Madras which is so much in the picture 
because of the controversy raised over 
Mr Rajagopalachans leadership, has turned 
unexpectedly militant and has at its head 
that genial old fighter Mr T Prahe«am who 
commands public attention, despite all the 
cold shouldering that the High Command 
has a bit thoughtless!) given him 

Tlns^is in broad outline the story of 
what are termed the Congress Provinces — 
i and it is thus in Madras alone, of all 

provinces the old team could not 
be replanted 


If the British fail to find a solution to 
the problem of handing over smoothly to 
Indians in India, there may be a revolution 
to drive them out — and this will proba J 
bring the Congress Socialist Party out on 
top, says Major Wyatt, Adviser to the 
British Cabinet Mission when they were 
India, in an article in the LeftA\mg 
weekly, AVt Statesman and Nation 

“ After a revolution there would he n0 
chance of friendly relations between 
Britain and India Major Wyatt adds 
Communal civil war would draw on ° r 
years and trail off into an uneasy stalema te 
while miHTons starved and the hope 
economic development was put 
indefinitely The first round o( the fig * 
between the Right and the Left won 
almost certainly be won by potenua 1 
Fascist elements " 

" Indians ’ says Major W> att “ are awed 
by the prospect of running this vaS * 
country, possibl) without British- Mippct* 
and they cannot feel confident in their 
ability to do it, unless they get a govern 
ment on conditions favourable to their on 
particular viewpoint ' 

Saying that Indians m their hesitation 
in accepting independence when >t is <0 
near their grasp, appear as irresponsible 
Major Wyatt sa>s “To some extent 
Indian political leaders are irresponsible 
The definition of irresponsibility is beinp 
without responsibility The only cure f° T 
it is to see that they get respon«ib>h ls 
without deli),’ 


* jt 



Hyderabad 

HYDERABAD REFORMS 
The principal features of the revised 
constitutional reforms for Hyderabad State 
were announced on July 21 The revised 
constitution provides for increase in the 
strength of the State Legislative Assembly 
so as to provide for a majority of elected 
members The powers and functions of the 
Assembly have also been enlarged The 
Nizam will appoint as soon as possible two 
elected members of the Assembly one 
Hindu and one Muslim, as members of his 
Executive Council 

The new Legislative Assembly will 
consist of 132 members of whom 76 will 
he elected, 43 will be nominated and 13 
be appointed members Out of the 
119 elected and nominated members there 
Will 53 Muslims, 2 Christians and 1 P*rsee 
Of the 76 elected members 32 will represent 
a g»ico1tnre, 20 will represent owners and 
tenants of lands and buildings, 4 will represent 
holders of 'samasthans’ and * jagirs and 4 
will represent Labour Out of the remaining 
- 16 elected seats, two have been allotted to 
commerce, two to industries two to banking 
two to the legal profession, two to local 
self government institutions, two to the 
medical profession two to graduates and 
two to 'maashadars (persons who -are in 
enjoyment of land or cash grants from the 
State Exchequer) 

Out df 43 nominated seats -five have 
been allotted to five important estates in 
the Dominions Of the remaining 3S seats, 
*t t*a*t half the number will be filled by 
non officials' Among the interests which 
"ill be represented through nomination are 
Women the c ^operative movement, 
journalists the university, depressed class*# 
Liogayats Chmtiars, Sikhs and Parsees 


Mysore 

MYSORE’S POST WAR SCHEMES ’ 
The Co ordination and Finance Commitfee 
of the Mysore Economic Conference, at its 
recent meeting held under the chairmanship 
of Sir Albion Banerji, approved Postwar 
Schemes relating to Educatior, Public 
Health, Communication etc , to be jncluded 
in the five year programme 

The raising of the Women’s Intermediate 
College at Mysore to a first-grade residential 
College and opening of two more Intermediate 
Colleges in addition to those sanctioned for 
Hassan and Davangere, at an approximate 
cost of Rs 3 lakhs non recurring and 
Rs 9 70 lakhs recurring in 5 years 

A further development of the Boy Scout 
movement with a view to raising the 
number of scouts from 30,000 to 64 000, 
involving an additional grant of, 
Rs 60,000 recurring 

CIVIL LIBERTIES IN MYSORE 
A non official isolation moved by 
Mr k Hanjerappa (Congress) recommending 
to the Government of Mysore that suitable 
legislation be enacted so as to empower 
the High Court of Mysore to issue prero 
gative writs of Habeas Corpus, Certiorari ‘ 
and Mandamus, was discussed m the Mysore 
Legislative Council last month The 
resolution was supported by all non officials 
including nominated members of the House 
BAN ON KAMALA DEVI 
MrV'i '°Va yt A', ° W ° rder prohibiting 

>1 i ad " , ‘ Chlll »P»ihyi, from enterm* 

heen “Hkdrawn by , h , 
Mysore Government This 
ment was made hy Mr O P u Jt, 

"tocr for ReveL, i„ th P e “" a .f edd '' 

L*S"l*i"e Council - M ? saK 
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Trn\nncorc 

TRAVANCORE Dr WAN ON DUT\ 

Or STATES 

Dealing with ihc recent political negntia 
lions in Delhi the Diwan of Travancrre 
Sir C P Ramaswitm Aijar who pri sided 
over lht Nanjlnad Co operators Conference 
at Nagertml said, tint whatever he the 
final result of the negotiations one thing 
was clear namelj that if not today at 
least in the near future India was bound 
to achieve independence It is ours 
today for the taking but by rcsson of 
our differences we do not tale but when 
ever India accepts independence evcr>one 
should realise that at n most critical 
juncture in India s history the Pnncel> 
Order rose to the occasion Although 
they had derived certain advantages — 
along with incidental disadvantages — from 
Pararaountcj they had urged that 
Pararaountcy shall not auruve in an 
independent India That again did not 

mean that Indian States numbering 561 
wanted to remain absolutely independent 
They wanted to come into line with British 
India and enter into negotiations agree 
ments and treaties with the Central 
Government and see to it that they were 
not a stumbl ng block but helped in the 
general progress 

THORIUM DEPOSITS IN TRAVANCORE 

4 The Government of Travaucore do not 
propose to hand over the control of 
thorium deposits in the State to an> out 
side agency, said Sir C P Raraaswamt 
Aijar, Uewan of Travancore in an inter 
view when in New Delhi last 

The Dewan explained that for over 20 
years thorium bearing monazite draemle 
had been exported mostly to America 
But the importance of Thorium itself was 
not real sed until the Atomic Bomb was 
discovered The Government of Travancore 
were wholly Co operating with the Govern 
ment of India in dealing with this matter 
he added 


ltarodti 

BARODA PREMIERS ASSURANCE 
An insurance that 14 Bare U Sirt* rubjects 
thall not go unreprraerted in the Constituent 
Assembly if Barn h be given »r> *e*t v 
was given by the Prime Minister of B»rod», 
Sir B L Muter, addicting the Budget 
Sessic n of the Dh»r* Sabha {State 
Legislative Assimbl)) nn July 22 

Sir B L Mittcr said the question a* to 
how the 93 scats allotted to the Ind»»P 
States would be distributed among them 
had jet to be decided It weald be * 
matter for negotiation between a Committee 
to be appointed b) the British Indian 
Members of the Constituent Assembly ?nd 
the State Negotiating Committee 

It is almost certain that the question 
will be raised as to the representation c 
the States subjects and, a further question 
will be raised as to the eligibility of States 
which have no representative institution* 
The terms and conditions on which the 
State representatives may participate on the 
Constituent Assembly are yet unknown and 
uncertain Whatever they be, the intention 
of His Highness and of the Governmen 
of Baroda is that the Dhara Sabha ^dl be 
consulted at a special session if necessary 

The Prime Minister announced that he 
had appointed a Committee to Bdvise him 
on the lines on which the State Constitution 
could be liberalised, pending the framing 
of the Indian Constitution 

Jndorc 

INDORE PRAJAMANDAL’S DEMAND 

A resolution asking the Indore Govern 
ment to establish Responsible Government 
in the State within a year was passed 
the first meeting of the newly elected 
general council of the Indore 
Prajamandat Mr Rameshwar Daval Total 
presided 
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Kashmir 

KASHMIR. GOVERNMENT’S POLICY 
" Kashmir is renowned for its beauty 
throughout the world and I, least of all, 
would wish to deny to any person free 
access to it But if we are convinced 
that such access in any case will lead to 
strife and disorder and consequent blood 
shed amongst my people, it is our 
bounden duty to take all steps necessary 
to avert those consequences and this duty 
we will continue to discharge at all costs 
But when we feel satisfied that any visit 
will not lead •'to such consequences no 
let or hindrance will be imposed declared 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir at 
a Special Durbar held at Gulab Bhawan 
last month 

His Highness, proceeding observed 
" We look forward to taking our due 
place in the new constitutional structure of 
India, whereby we hope that India will be 
able to take Its proper place as a great 
nation among the brotherhood of nations 
and to wield great influence in the afiairs 
of the world, thus adding to human 
civilisation those aspects of our great 
culture which will help to solve the 
Tioblems of mankind.” 

” But our concern for the progress of 
India ” the Maharaja went on to say 
" does not imply acceptance by us of 
dictation In our internal affairs, particularly 
when tuch n course entvtls interference 
w th the full and free operation of the 
law and thereby endangers security and 
the orderly course of life to which every 
peaceful and lawabidmg Cit zen is entitled 

Since the above declaration was made, 
the ban on Pandit Nehru’s entry into 
Kashmir has been withdrawn 


Cochin 

INCOME TAX RATES 
The Cochin Government will Introduce a 
bill to amend the Cochin Income tax Act 
at the forthcoming budget session of the 
Cochin Legislative Council 
The Government are of the view that 
compared with the rates in British India 
and other places, the rates of income tax 
and supertax levied in Cochin are low 
The Government have decided to introduce 
the amending bill with a view to increasing 
the rates and to exempting l|5th of earned 
income, subject to a maximum of 

Rs 4,000 from income tax and super tax 

DEARNESS ALLOWANCE RATES 
Orders will be shortly Issued by the 
Government, fixing the minimum dearness 
allowance for Government servants at 
Rs 20, and sanctioning a dearness 
allowance of 22}/ per cent for employees 
drawing Rs 100 and more 

It Is also understood that war allowances 
granted to some officers will be 
suspended, and that nil of them will be 
entitled to dearness allowance at the rate 
of 22J4 per cent 


Naivnnognr 

*' GUIDEWAYS ” FOR NAWANAGAR 
The opening ceremony of " Gateways” 
a one rail, cement track, rubber tyred 
system of mechanical transport, was 
performed recently at Jamnagar by 
H H the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar _ 


me New 


system, which has been Invent- 
ed by Mr Cl.tF.rd Skel.on „ l„ lrnded 
prov.de chop and economic! Ira„, pi!rt 
fiCth'tes for villages 
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South Africa _ 

SATYAGRAHA IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Mrs Sarojmi Natdu moving the resolution 
on South Africa at the Bombay session of 
the A 1 C C said that the seed of 
Satyagraha Mahatma Gandhi had sown 
many years ago on a much smaller issue 
had grown into a full fledged tree 

The Satyagraha movement had been 
started by South African Indians to fight 
racial arrogance and animosity It was a 
question which affected all the coloured 
peoples of the world Had it not been 
for the recent constitutional negotiations in 
India which took away the time of the 
All India Congress Committee for two 
days the South African issue would have 
assumed paramount importance and would 
have taken all the time of the committee 
India existed so far as Indians in South 
Africa are concerned only in their imagin 
otion Their ways of life were mostly 
western and yet they had been treated 
with greRt discrimination and they were 
called coolies 


U. S. A. 

INDIAN IMMIGRATION ACT 
The news of the passing into law of the 
Indian Immigration and Naturalisation Bill 
by the United States Legislature has been 
received with great satisfaction m India 
says a Press Note The Foreign Secretary 
has written to the Commissioner of the 
United States of America to India m tie 
following terms 

I am directed to -ay that the Govern 
ment oi India have learnt with profound 
satisfaction that the Inc^an Immigration and 
Naturalisation Bill has now become law 
They wish to convey to the Government 
of the United Slates their appreciation 0 
the persistent and active support of 
Administration without which the happy 
result could not have been achieved ’The 


new measure will be welcomed by 
sections of opinion in India as 


>11 

fresh 


evidence of the desire of the Government 


and people of the United States to 


accord 


to India equality of treatment with * e 
other free nations of the world 


The people of India who had no 
Government of their own yet were unable 
to help their own kith and km in South 
Africa except by giving them moral 
support Indians in South Africa knew 
the limitations and wete anxiously looking 
fotward to the day when India would 
be free 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant secOnd ng 
the resolution i) dared that the question of 
In bans in South Africa was not a local 
quest on but had in it the germs of a 
global conflict % 


Malaya 

LAND TOR MALA\ AN INDIANS 
Malayan Indians who wish to settle down 
on the peninsula may apply for homestea 
lots of three acres as the result 0 
successful negotiations between M*d # y a ” 
Union authorities and thfe Malayan India 
Relief Committee Relief Committee officia s 
announced After three years of develop* 
ment settlers will be able to request tit e 
to their homes* ead lots without charge 
The scheme is part r f the indo* 
trial and agricultural programme charted of 
Pandit Nehru when he set up the Committed 
and became its titular chairman 



MU'LTUM IN PARVO. 

NEWS ♦ DEPARTMENTAL f NOTES 

Questions of Importance 


PARTY POSITION IN THE CONSTI 
TUENT ASSEMBLY 
The elections tp the constituent Assembly 
concluded on July 24 Congress has emerged 
with an abs6lute majority, having secured 
207 seats in a House of 389 including 
'he Indian States 

The party position is Congress 207 
Muslim League 73 Independent (general) 

9 and Independent (Muslims) 3 The 
four seats allotted to the Sikhs have not 
been filled in yet and the election to the 
93 seats for the Indian States will follow 
a ' a later stage 

Of the 216 General seats excluding the 
States, Congress secured 207 losing only 
t»ne Among, the non Congress nominees 
elected from General seats are Dr 
® R Ambedhar, Sirjwala Prasad Srivastava, 
SirPadampat Smghanla and the Maharajadhi 
f*J» of Darbhanga 

The Muslim League lost only five of the 
Muslim seats, which went to Maulana Abul 
K.alam Arad, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, „ 
Mr Raft Ahmed Kidwai Mr Eazlul Huq 
an 1 one Unionist from the Punjab 

The Communist Party is repressed by 
* lone member from Bengal 

All top political leaders are got to the C„n 
atitueot Assembly besides eminent jurists 
‘jjwyets philosophers and industrialists 
The Congress hi its desire to see that the 
country s constitution is drawn up by tl ^ 
best men in the Jand went out of the pat'y 
fiid talent 
57 


THE A I C C DECISIONS 

On July 7 the A I C C at Bombay 
passed by an overwhelming majority Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad s resolution seeking rati 
fication of the Working Committee s resolution 
of June 26 204 members voting in favour 
of the resolution while 51 members voted 
against it The declaration of result by the 
President was greeted with cheers and 
applause 

Gandhiji earlier addressed the A f,C C , 
in a 60 minute impassioned speech calling 
upon Congressmen to give a fair and full 
trial to the Constituent Assembly scheme 
and make the best out of it He had no 
doubt that if the task was properly ap 
proached they could produce a Swadeshi 
constitution for India 

Gandhiji as also Maulana Arad and Pandit 
Nehru, pointed out that in case the proposed 
Constituent Assembly was unable really to 
produce something good for India then it 
was open to Congressmen to reject the 
whole thing 

The A I C C al<o considered the 
situation in South Africa and unanimously 
passed a resolution denouncing the anti Indian 
measures there ind declaring their sympathy 
with and offering all possible support for the 
Indians settled in tint country The reso 
lotion was moved by Mrs Sarojmf Naido and 
seconded by Pandit Govmd Ballabh Rant 
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Utterances of the Day 


Mp ALEXANDER ON INDIA S 
FUTURE 

The Indian people have been at last 
persuaded that ‘ we have no desire for 
them to live in anything but complete 
freedom and such independence as they 
choose within or without the British 
Commonwealth declared the First Lord 
of the Admiralty Mr A V Alexander it 
Brighton on July 6 

Mr Alexander said I believe that if 
they will now co operate in the working 
of the Constituent Assembly the Members 
of which are to be elected this month and 
thereafter make their own constitution 
there is no reason why that great 

continent of 400 000 000 people should 
not become one of the outstanding powers 
in the world and I hope and believe a 
great power for good in the general 
history of mankind 


LAWRENCE AND CRIPPS ON INDIAN 
NEGOTIATIONS 

1 The next stage will be for the Viceroy 
to resume negotiations at the earliest 
practicable moment with the two maj or 
parties for the formation of an Interim 
Government said Lord Pethick Lawrence 
in the House of Lords on July 18 reviewing 
the Delhi negotiations - 

Describing the purpose of the Cons 
tituent Assembly, Lord Pethick Lawrence 
said the various parties 

can put forward their % lews as to 1 °? nj , 
assembly should conduct its business t> ut A* 
regard to the statement of May 10 an .j, 
Const tuent Assembly elected in accordance 
it they cannot of course go outs do tl » 
of wl at has been ogreod to 

Dealing with the negotiations in New 
Delhi for the formation of the Interim 
Government Lord Pethick Lawrence sal 
it had been made clear to Mr J nnah that 


' neither the Viceroy -nor the Mission 


cotild 


accept his claim to a monopoly of Muslim 


PANDIT NEHRU ON CONGRESS 
STAND 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru speaking at 
the Ramila grounds Delhi on July 21, 
said that circumstances had forced the 
British Government to agree to India s 
demand of summoning a Constituent 
Assembly for framing a constitution for a 
free and independent India The Congress 
was entering the Constituent Assembly 
with the object of working it and if the} 
found that they were unable to achieve 
thetr purpose they would withdraw from 
»t and wreck it , 

If the Constituent Assemly was once 
set up continued Pandit Nehru it would 
become a completely independent orga 
n sation It was"hs firm conviction that 
after the setting up of the Const tuent 
Assembly no outside power could destroy 
or crush it 


appointments 

Sir Stafford Cripps who opened die 
debate in the Commons said the members 
of the M ssion saw representatives of both 
parties shortly before they left India ® nt * 
they stated to them quite categorically 
that it was their intention to go into die 
Constituent Assembly with the object of 
making it work Sir Stafford paid a tribute 
to all with whom they negotiated in Indi* 
and said that there was trust in the 
sincerity of the British Government which 
had formerly been absent and desire ao^ 
willingness for co operation in the solutio® 
of India s problems He said 
^Success tl ough not yot by any means cert®'® 
is with n tbo grasp of ourselves and our 
fr soils and wn may 1 op« tl at In tl » reftli**' p 
o remain ng d fflc titles may bo o\ ercome 


V 



Political 


NEW CONGRESS EXECUTIVE * 
The Congress President, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has officially announced the names 
of members of the new Congress Working 
Committee In a statement, Pandit Nehru 
says * Under Article 20 of the Congress cons 
titution, I nominate the following members 
of the Working Committee 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 

Dr Rajendra Prasad, 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 

Mr C Rajagopalacliart, 

Mr Rafi Ahmed Ktdwai, 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose (Bengal), 

Shrtnxah Kamaladevi (Karnataka) 

Rao Saheb Patwardhan (Maharastra) 

Mr Takhruddin Ahmed (Assam), 

Sardar Pratap Singh (Punjab), 

Shrimati Mridula Sarabhai and 
Dr Balaknshna V Keskar 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel will continue 
act as Treasurer Bnd Shrimati Mridula 
Sarabhai and Dr Balaknshna Keskar will 
he the General Secretaries 

LIBERAL FEDERATION S DEMAND 
The Council of the National Liberal 
Federation of India which met m Poona 
on July 21 under the presidentship of 
Sir Chlmanlal Setalvad, passed a resolution 
welcoming the formation of a Constituent 
Assembly to Irame the constitution of free 
India but deploring that the scheme for 
the establishment of an Interim Coalition 
Government at the Centre had failed to 
Materialise ^ 


CENTRAL PLANNING DEPARTMENT 
The Governor-General in Council has 
announced the abolition of the Department 
of Planning and Development with effect 
from the afternoon of July 4 Its wotk will 
be distributed as under 

(A) To the Industries and Supplies 

Department (1) Planning and development 
of industries generally, (2) Planning and 
development of industries (Federal aspect) , 
(3^ Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Industrial Research Utilisation 
Committee and Directorate of Scientific and 
Industrial Research , . 

(B) To the Works, Mines and Power 
Department— Mineral Planning and 

(C) To the Co ordination Committee 
Council General co-ordination of post war 
planning and development 


LEAGUE & THE CABINET PLAN 
The Muslim League Council meeting at 
Bombay unanimously decided on July 29 
to reverse its Delhi decision accepting the 
Cabinet Mission’s scheme embodied m the 
State Paper of May 16 last The Council t, 
decision, which means that the Muslim 
League will not participate in the proposed 
Constituent Assembly, was taken on a 
resolution placed before it by the Working 
Committee of the League 


Hy another resolution the League plans 
starting direct action to achieve Pakistan 
and Mr Jmnah has* been authorised to take 
such steps as are necessary 

, T 1 * , res ° Iu ‘ l0n regarding direct action 
inter aha says, ' As a token of their 
deep resentment at the attitude of the 
British towards the Muslims the Mussal 
mans have been asked to renounce forth 
with th» titles conferred bv this •.) 
Government. ‘ 7 lh,s alle « 
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Educational 


SARDAR PATEL ON NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

' Oar educational system is not Indian 
We have yet to make it Indian Very 
soon when India has a national Govern 
ment, will have to give education through 
the medium of our own language We 
have to write our own history And above 
all we have to train our young men to be 
the leaders of international opinion of the 
future’ , said Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
inaugurating a new college at Andheti a 
suburb of Bombay 

In our higher education Sardar Patel 
added, Britishers have emphasized the use 
of English Our students have »o spend 
years and years of their life to learn how 
to speak and write English correctly 
This is, in a sense the badge of our 
slavery But an independent India must 
speak and think in its own national 
language As soon as a national Govern- 
ment comes one of the first problems 
will be to increase the scope of the 
national language in our educational 
system, particularly our universities * 

Sardar Patel said that he was glad to 
find that the Bhavan had on its programme 
the use of the Rashtrabhasha as its 
medium 1 The university courses are all 
prescribed in English and therefore I 
realise that it is difficult to introduce 
Rashtrabhasha But it is the duty of 
every student m the » Bhavan s college 
that he should master the Rashtrabhasha 
and that all functions should as far as 
possible be conducted in the Rashtra 
bhasha or in any of the Indian languages 
We cannot have national unity and we 
cannot understand the cultural background 
unless our best thoughts ate expressed 
through our own language 1 * 


.NATIONAL MILITARY ACADEMY 
The foundation oi the_ proposed National 
Military Academy to be established a* 
Khandakwasla near Poona, is likely to be 
laid in winter and it is stated in informed 
quarters that the Commander in chief ,s 
very keen on making a very early begin 
nmg of the proposed Academy E l * 
understood that provision for residence an 
training of 2 400 potential military officer* 5 
is to be made at Khandakwasla and 88 
soon as the quarters are ready, both f° r 
the students and the staff, the first batch 
of about 600 students will receive training 
for regular Commissioned Officers posts 

ENGLISH AS SECOND LANGUAGE 

English will hereafter occupy a P^* ce 
only second to the regional l*nga s C e ,D 
the curriculum of secondary school ednca 
tion in the province 

This is the effect of an order 

understood to have been passed 
Government, that henceforth the orig ,n *^ 
language will be the first language The 
Director of Public Instruction has b* eP 
asked to revise the rnles accordingly 


AIM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The hope that India would be pl ace 
in the map of the world as a reC 
short time and that Ind' an * 
lnternation* 
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REVERSIONER’S RIGHT UNDER 
HINDU LAW 

The purpose of the Hindu Law of 
Inheritance (Amendment) Act of 1929, as 
it affects Hindus subject to Mitakshara law, 
was defined by the Judicial Committee of 
‘the Privy Council on' July 16. 

Dismissing an appeal filed by Lala 
Donichand and others against the judgment 
by the Allahabad High Court in 
February, 1941, the Judicial Committee, 
consisting of Lord Macmillan, Dr.- M 
R- Jayakar and Sir John Beaumont, 
observed that the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
Act, as amended, introduced “ certain 
persons as heirs, who had no such place 
according to ordinary interpretation of 
Mitakshara law." " 

They -added that the Act was one of 
the several measures enacted, during recent 
times in a reformative spirit with a view 
to bringing ancient rules of Hindu succes- 
Sion into conformity with what were 
regarded as changing conditions and 
wmiraents of present-day Hindu society. 

The Committee further said that the 
Act, therefore, selected certain relatives 
»nd gave them a preferential place in the 
order of succession, irrespective of sex, 
ovei more remote relatives 
Referring to the point at issue in the 
a Ppeal, the Committee held that during 
the lifetime of a widow, reversioners in 
Hindu law had no vested interest in the 
estate, but had v mere s/cs succession, or 
chance ’of succession, which was a purely 
contingent right, which might or might 
not accrue 


BILL TO PREVENT UNEQUAL 
MARRIAGES , 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly 
Mrs. Lilavati Munshi moved on July 16 
for introduction of her Bill " to provide 
for the prevention of unequal marriages in 
the province of Bombay.” According to 
the Bill, an "unequal marriage’’ means 
" a marriage between a male of more than 
45 years of age and a female of less' 
than 18 years of age.” 

Leave to introduce the Bill was granted 
by an overwhelming majority, only League 
members saying. "No." 

SEPARATION OF JUDICIARY 

Mr. K. Rajah Aiyar, Advocate-General, 
will be the Chairman ’of the Committee of 
officials and non officials which the Govern- 
ment of Madras have decided to appoint to 
examine the proposals received for the 
reform of the District Magistracy by the 
separation of judicial from its executive 
functions 

The three non-official members of the 
Committee, it is learnt, will be Messrs. T. 
R. VenkaUrama Sastn, V. L. Elhiraj and. 
Pappu Somasundaram, President' of the 
Madras Advocates’ Association, 

LAKSHMIKANTAN CASE 

The Privy Council Bench consisting of 
Lord Macmillan, Dr Jayakar and 
Sir V. Beanmont has granted leave to 
appeal in the Madras journalist slabbing 
case The plaintiff, Messrs. N. S Krishnan 
and M K Thiagataja Bhagavalhar, were' 
represented by Mr. D N. Putt, J; c. 





insurance 


CRITICISM OF INSURANCE ACT 
The Srxeenth Annual General Meeting 
of the Bombay Co operative Insurance 
Society Ltd was held on Saturday the 
13th July 1946 at the Society s Registered 
Office when Mr Madhavlal M Bhatt 
J P , presided The meeting -adopted the 
Revenue Account and Balance Sheet for 
the year 1945 as also the Valuation 
Report for the period ended 31st 
December 1946 

Referring to the larger issues Mr Bhatt 
lodged his emphatic protest against the 
amendment to Section 4 (1) of the 

Insurance Act 1938 whereby Co operative 
Life Offices were precluded from writing 
Policies for less than Rs 1 000 He 
uttered a warning that to allow the 
amendment to remain on the Statute Book 
would lead to the interests of the masses 
being disregarded without any way 
benefiting anybody and kill the very 
basis of Cooperate Insurance 

Referring to the Second Insurance 
Amending Bill and particularly to the 
two important provisions therein namely 
(1) limitations of expenditure of Life 
Offices and (2) further restrictions on 
investment of funds he suggested that it 
would be better to make it obligatory on 
Life Offices to transfer a certain portion 
of the premium ncome and interest to 
life fund each year As regatds invest 
ments he cautioned the Government not 
to place any further restrictions as 
otherwise the day would not be so far off 
when it would be very d fficult for the 
L. fe Offices to maintain the solvent 


position of the funds, thanks to the very 
investments 

He appealed to the Government to exempt 
Life Insurance from the levying 
conterapla’ed under the proposed Estates 
Duty Bill as otherwise the object of 
Government in granting exemptions under 
the Income lax Act to premia 
policies would be frustrated 


life 


B M BIRLA ON INSURANCE 
INVESTMENTS 

While I welcome its proposals for the 
limitation of over all expenses and prevent 
ing the interlocking of capital, some of the 
provisions of the Insurance (Second) 
Amendment Btll are of such a drastic 
nature that they are likely to have a very 
adverse effect on the Indian insurance 
companies particularly the restrictions 
regarding investments which are extremely 
onerous * observed M r B M Birla, white 
addressing the tenth annual general 
meeting of the Ruby General Insurance 
Company Limited at Calcutta on July ^ 
If the present proposals are enforced 
continued Mr Birla over and above the 
existing restrictions compelling 55 per cent 
of the Policy habilit es of the Life Dep?’ 1 
ment to be invested in Government snd 
Approved Securities the companies will be 
left with no initiative in the matter o» 
investments and make life insurance t°° 
costly for the ordinary man No legislati° n 
should be so framed that while aiming at 
preventing certain mal practices among 
certain sections it becomes a handicap 
on the real progress and bonafide of th* 
large majority 



Trade and Finance 


INDIA & WORLD MONETARY FUND 
?Ir Ananthasayanam Iyengar, ML A 
(Central), interviewed at Madras by the 
API said that he was considering 
whether it might not be desirable to put 
off contribution to the Monetary Fund of 
the World Bank until such time as a 
National Government had been installed at 
the Centre and some tangible arrangement 
had been made regarding the liquidation 
of India’s huge Sterling Balances with 
England 

Ashed about the Railway Finance 
Committee meeting, he said that it was 
meeting for placing orders for 100 and 
°dd steam engines and a good number of 
boilers and wagons from foreign countries 
He was of the opinion that it would be 
inadvisable to place orders for them else 
*here before all possibilities of manulactur 
* r 2 them locally were explored and 
exhausted, lest they should be blocking 
the future construction programme in this 
Country 

government or india loan 

The Government of India 2J{. per cent 
lean 19GI will open on August 1, 19-16 
*tid close on the same day without notice 
The loan Is limited to Rs 33 crores 
(»rptoximately) 

The Issue price is Rs 100 per Rs 100 
(nominal) 

Subscriptions will be received in cash 
cheque 

Applications will be received from 
^0 »tn standard time at the offices of 
the Reserve Bank of India Bombay, 
Calcutta Delhi and Madras and at branches 
°( the Imperial Bank of India at other places. 


PROSPECTS or INDIA’S TRADE WITH 
JAPAN 

The question of rehabilitation of Indian 
trade with Japan is understood to have 
been actively taken by the Government of 
India’s representative in the Far Eastern 
Commission with the United States 
Government as well as with the Occupation 
authorities in Japan The Government of 
India, it is learnt, are endeavouring to 
secure resumption of export of cotton to 
Japan, and they have asked for null stores, 
textile machinery, silk and other consumer 
goods in exchange 


lo view of (he uncertain Conditions st.H 
prevailing i„ Japan, „ „ ], kt , y 1|j>( 

,raiie b '"v™ the ttvo com.tr, es 
far some time to tome, have to be carried - 
on a Government to Got eminent basts, 
Blthouph the Government of India are 
aoxmns that pnvatc trade should participate 
as soon as (his may be possible 


“uiuurmes ao not also 

»Prea, to be in favor of an eaily relnrn 
of Indian evacuees to J,p,„ The GoVtm . 
■went of India are. however, believed to be 
n,.M„ c effort, to arr,„ C c for a represent,, 
live troop of evacuee merchant, to proceed 
to Japan to inspect their properties and t„ 
protect their Interest, Claim, for compen- 
satinn on account of d,ma E e 
properties are beiot ,et„, er e d „, lh 
Government o India', Dlr<0or ' 
Commercial Intel!, e ence a, Calculi, - t. 
settlement of theae claim, m 0 „, however 
• wait international a c reem,„t „„ ’ 

question of reparations l0e 
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CHARTLR OF WOMEN S RIGHTS 

Mrs Hansa Mehta President, All India 
Womens Conference and India s delegate 
to the UNO Commission to draw up a 
charter of women s rights, at a public 
meeting at Bomba) on July 11 said that 
unless all the countries in the world had 
complete freedom and independence, it 
would be difficult for the United Nations 
Organisation to see that the charter of 
women's fundamental rights was put into 
effect by the Governments of various 
countries of the world 

Mrs Hansa Mehta said that the charter 
of fundamental rights of women has been 
drawn up by a sub committee composed 
of delegates of nine countries which were 
members of the United Nations Organisa 


INDIAN WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY 
Mr G V Mavlanhar, President of the 
Central Legislative Assembly, addressing 
the thirtieth Convocation of the Shntnati 
Nathibat Damodar Thackersey I nd, * B 
Women's University, pleaded for t e 
imparting of education to women es 
suited for the development of their specia 
faculties 

Dewan Bahadur Hiralal L K*Jb Vice 
Chancellor of the University, declared that 
while grants and public support were a 
pressing necessity of the- University, 1,5 
most important need was statutory recogn 
tion However the Women’s University 
had received recognition in Europe an 
America and many of its students a 
secured degrees in foreign Universities 


tion The sub committee had now been 
turned into a full Commission, and the 
charter drawn up by the subcommittee 
covered a wide field of social economic, 
political, educational and human rights 
The Commission would place the charter 
before the Economic and Social Council 
of the UNO But, the speaker thought 
the charter would be passed by the United 
Nations Organisation itself and the charter 
would be the basis on which a ‘ new order ’ 
would be built up all over the world 

The speaker,, however, pointed out that 
there were many countries of the East and 
India was one of them which were under 
domination by foreign countries These 
countries, had no national Government nor 
did they enjoy democracy or sovereignty 
It was therefore diflt"ult for such 
countries to put into effect the charter of 
fundamental rtghts of women drawn up 
b) the Commission 


EQUAL BIGHTS FOR U S WOMEN 
The U S Senate on July 19, re ^ eCte to 
the proposed constitutional amendment 


establish equal rights for women 


The vote came after the sponsors o 
amendment failed in a last minute 
to salvage the measure by •sending it 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee 


possible re submission to the S mate 


proposed to write 


constitution a new article which SBl 
" Equality of rights under law shall no 
be denied or abtidged by the United State 
or any other state on account of se’C 
The issue has been plaguing Cong re * 
fpr ihe past 23 years Opponents said 1 
amendment would eradicate many 10 


laws which were enacted for the sp‘ ,ci 
protection of women and particularly, 
connection with occupational hazards 


Literary 
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WAVFLL PRESIDENT OF KIPLING SOCIETY 
Lord Wavell has become President of the 
Kipling Society 

No more appropriate successor to the 
late Major General Dunsterville, who was 
the original of Stalky, could be named, 
* a ? s 9 Yorkshire Post correspondent 
For Rot only is Lord Wavell now Viceroy 
o» the land of Kipling’s birth, but he 
combines Stalky’s gift for soldiering with 
Beetle's love of letters 
Lord Wavell is however, an ardent 
admirer of Kipling’s works and one of the 
founder members of the Kipling Socety 
Wter his triumph at Sidi Barrani the 
Society sent him a telegram of congralula 
tton on "Tabaqqi’s discomfiture Lord 
Wavell showed both his knowledge of 
Kiping and his appreciation of the 
allusion by his reply " Hope Shere Khan s 
skin will soon be on the council rock 
Tor the benefit of those who are not as 
familur as Lord Wevell with the "Jungle 
Books, ’ I had better explatn that Tabaqm 
n 9 jackal who toadies to Shere Khan a 
f until Mowgil kills Shere Khan and 
hangs his skin on the council rock of the 
Wolf pack 

flic allusions to Mussolini and Hitler 
arc obvious 

nuiTisn NFusrArFR ciixivs 

The formal demand by Labour back- 
benchers for official investigations into control 
and ownership of the Press of Britain has 
produced a sharp clash of editorial views 
10 Sunday national papers 

Leading members of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, among whom are Deputy 
Prime Minister, Mr Herbert Morrison and 
the find Minister, Mr John Straehey, have 
recently denounced sections of the rowrer 
~ Conservative Press for their criticism of 
Government policy, principally on food 
i questions, and the controversy is rapidly 
4 coming to a head with the tabling in the 
c House of Commons of a motion stgred 
k “F uvor 100 labour members calling for 
* * Commission of * Inquiry into the British 

i Newspaper industry 

5* 


ATTLTE AND CHURCHILL 
Mr Attlee, addressing a gathering of 
miners at Durham on July 20 accused 
the Opposition Leader, Mr Winston 
Churchill, of indulging in " a senes of 
stunts to make capital out of national 
necessities” Mr Attlee declared that the 
Opposition was completely bankrupt of any 
considered policy and had no general 
conception of what kind of a Britain they 
wished to see 

"All they can do is to repeat' the parrot 
cry of private enterprise”, he said 

When Mr Churchill was in office, said 
Mr Attlee, he talked of a five year plan 
“The tragedy for him is that the Labour 
Government, with unexpected vigour, have 
in twelve months put through the major 
items of this plan, which was prepared by 
the Coalition Government, and the Leader 
of the Tory Party now finds himself 
without a rrograrame ” 


BIR S S BHATKAGAR 
Mr Herbert Morrison, the Lord President 
of the Council, told the delegates to the 
Commonwealth Scientific Conference at 
Oxford how Sir Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar 
leader of the Indian Delegation, single 
handed, extinguished a fire in the laboratory 
of the President of the Royal Society 
Sir Shanti Bhatnagar was walking along 
the road when he noticed flames coming 
from tne laboratory where Sir Robert ' 
Robinson Pres.dent of the Royal Society 
works He tried to enter the building and 
give an alarm but found the door locked, 
so climbed to the window, forced it open. 

Zlli T «t.n C tiished the fire which 
threatened valuable cqu.pment and records 
as well as the building 

sin Jostrn mrpnt 
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Medical 


Health 


S1UDY or INDIAN MEDICINE 
A strong plea for the development of 
the indigenous system of medicine by the 
Government of Madras is made by Captain 
G Srinivasamutli and Mr K Balasubra 
manya Atyar in a memorandum submitted 
to Mrs Ruhmini Lakshmipathi Minister for 
Public Health 

The memorandum urges the Govern 
ment to safeguard the science of Indian 
medicine by giving the same encourage 
ment as is being given to Allopathy m 
the matter of pay prospects and privilege 
to votaries of Indian medicine After 
referring to the need for establishing 
herbariums the memorandum requests the 
Government to open hospitals of Indian 
Medicine in each of the taluk and district 
headquarters and to set up a Committee 
to go into the curriculum of studies of 
Indian medical colleges for the fixing of 
proper courses of studies in all branches 
of Ayurveda Siddha and Unani Institu 
tion of scholarships compilation of all 
available literature in Indian Medicine and 
conferring of University degrees in Ayurveda 
are among the suggestions made for 
developing the science of Indian medicine 

CUIUS TOR PLAGUE 

Russian biologists are experimenting with 
a new drug which they believe may well 
be effective against bubonic plague and 
certain forms of tuberculosis 

The drug details of which are still 
secret was Injected into art ficially infected 
plague ridden guinea pigs All the animals 
recovered completely from the disease and 
further experiments were equally RS 
encouraging as they proved the diug 
provided one hundred per cent immunity 

Further laboratory experiments were 
successful in combating certain forms of 
tuberculosis So far the results of similar 
tests on human sufferers have not been 
announced but the biologists are hopeful 
they will be no less encouraging 


TUBLIC irrATTH UNDER centre 
I ndian scientists and doctors m London 
are seriously concerned at the exclusion o 
public health administration and me iW 
research from the control of the Cen r * 
Government as proposed by the C* 106 
Mission In a statement to the Uni 
Press of India, Dr K C Sarker, leadirf 
member of the Swaraj House, sugges e 
that a committee of public health exp** 
and medical scienNsls should be ca e 
immediately to advice the Constitue ^ 
Assembly on this vital problem 
country He also urged that public nea 
organisation all over Irdia should bring 
this matter to urgent notice of leaders 
Indian National Congress Dr 
emphasized that in a vast country 
ours the problem ot public health sho 
be tackled by centralised control n 
decentralised administration to suit 

need of provinces 

NFU ACID TO INCREASE IIFES SP'** 

A longer, healthier life for man ,s 
promised by an acid contained in E ea 
Dr Thomas S Gardner of Kings? 0 • 
Tennessee, U S, revealed recently » n 
report to the American Chemical Socic J 

The acid known as yeast nucleic * 01 ' 
has been tested on animals and h*- 

increased their average life span « s R’' 5 
as nine per cent , besides making thr 
stronger and more active Dr Gam ne 
says the process is now ready for * v P er 
ments with human beings 

FUBITC HrAITII JOURNAI FOR MADRAS 
Mr A V Raman, former 

Engineer to the Government of Madf 
has declared himself before the Chi 
Presidency Magistrate Egmore ** j 

Editor and Publisher of a monthly ]OU rB * 
in English called People's Health 

The object of the journal is to dev* 1 * 4 
itself to all aspects of the people’s he®* 1 
Mr N Ramnratnam of the Madras L** 
Journal Press has declared himself as t 0 
ranter of the journal 
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BANK Or INDIA, LONDON BRANCH 
The Bank of India has opened an office 
in London with effect from 1st July, under 
the managership of Mf J Riddell former 
manager of the P and O Bank and 
former Rubber Controller This move by 
one of the Big Five Indian rupee banks 
attracts interest m London since the only 
other rupee banks which have London 
offices are the Imperial Bank of India and 
the Reserve Bank of India The Bank of 
India will conduct exchange business since 
there is, it is reported, a growing demand 
by customers of the big rupee banks in 
India for these and other overseas facilities 

THE INDIAN BANK LIMITED 
We are informed that, subject to audit 
of accounts the net profit of the Indian 
Bank Limited, Madras, for the half year 
ended 30th June 1946 after providing for 
contingencies is Rs 15 30 59311 11 the 
Rfoss Income and expenditure (depositors 
interest, management expenses etc ) for the 
Penod being Rs 38 54 01715 0 and 
ft* 23 23 424 3 1 respectively The above 
net profit together with the balance of 
Rs 57 359 10 7 carried forward from the last 
year s account am unts to Rs 15 87 953 6 6 
Which is available lor disposal 

BILL TO CONTROL INVFST\ir\TS 
Disagreement between the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons over 
the Government’s Bill to control invest 
menls was settled when thfc Lords 
decided not to insist on the amendment on 
which they had recently defeated the 

Government They wantdd control 1 mtted 
to five yeais with which the Commons 
disagreed N >w the Lords have accepted 
me Government amendment limiting the 
Bill to transactions over 10 000 in any 
one year 

Tim in do commercial bank itd 

The net profit of the Indo Commercial 
B j nk Ltd for the half year ended 

^_30th Jane 1946 after meeting Depositors 
interest, establishment and oti or charges 
object to audit) Is Rs 4,70159 10 0 


SIND— BOMBAY RAILWAY PROJECT 
It is learnt that estimates for the direct 
Sind Bombay railway line have been 
worked out and the project will cost 
Rs 8 crores It js proposed to use diesel 
oil engines on this line as most of its 
length will run through the desert of 
Cutch The construction work is expected 
to be undertaken from April, 1947 It is 
proposed to start a big workshop at 
Hyderabad, where the American authorities 
had established a wagon assemblage plant 
during the war, and establish a labour 
colony at Badm 


AIR COND1TIONLD COACHES 
The management of the B B and C 
I Railway have, m pursuance of its plans 
to improve railway travel generally, decided 
lo run air conditioned coaches on two of 
ihe metre gauge sections of the Railway 
To begin with bi weekly services of air 
conditioned coaches will be run between 
Ahmedabad and Hyderabad (Sind) and 
between Ahmedabad and Delhi on the 
Railway s Sind and Delhi metre gauge 
mail service 


RAILWAY SURPLUS STAI t 
The total number of staff who have 
become surplus up to March 31, 1946 is 
34 658 says a communique issued by the 
Railway Department (Railway Board) 

Of these 18 910 have been absorbed in 
other railway activities while 15 748 have 
had to be discharged The figures for the 
month oi March which are included in the 
above mentioned figures, are 4 483 surplus 
of winch 3 492 were absorbed and only 
991 discharged 

RAILWAY UAOONS RETURNED TO INDIA 
About 90 or the 250 nultvtt, „, eons 
loaned to Ceylon hy India daring the war 
have been returned to India The railway 
authorities in Cryion have not yet deeded 
when to return the remaining wagons a* 
the Ceylon Government railway fs badly 
handica j ped by a shortage of wag„ n<; nn J 
he position is expected to remam so tifl 
the am ' of wagons from Austral* 
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BUND SCULPTOR U KO IS OSL \RMLD 
A blind sculptor who Is also one 
armed, is having a busy sale for his 
sensitively sculptured busts at the Pavilion 
des lnvalides, Pansl 

This brilliant artist is Rene Tourneaux, 
who lost his sight and arm in World War I 
before he had ever handled a piece of 
modelling clay 

When he left hospital he was given 
the job of drawing on wax but made 
little progress 

Then a sculptor introduced him to 
making plaster reproductions 
Tourneaux became interested Slowly 
and painfully, he learned to uje his one 
hand After many struggles he managed 
to create a life like head of a woman 
His greatest triumph was to create a 
model of his own hand And he deter 
mined the shape of the hand with his lips I 

NC1IOLARSHIPS TOR BRITISH DESIGNERS 
The Royal Society of Arts is this year 
reviving its scheme for the provision of 
Bursaries for the aid of young British 
designers These competitions were dis 
continued in 1942 owing to the call up of 
art students for war service Now scholar 
ships of the value of £150 each are 
being offered in connection with the carpet 
furniture and pressed glass industries 
The Sir Trank Warner Memorial Medal 
will be awarded to the candidate responsible 
for the best carpet design submitted in 
the competition 

LONDON EXHIBITION Ol INDIVN PAINTINGS 
An exhibition of paintings by the Indian 
Christian artist A Thomas who spent 
several years in an Italian internment camp 
was opened in London at the India House 
by the Marchioness of Willmgdon on 
July 2 The ceremony was attended by 
the High Commissioner for India Sir 
Samuel Runganadhan and the Secretary 
of the East India Association, Sir Frank 
Brown 


Ti NMS 1 LDF RATION’S DECIblON 
The International Lawn Tennis 
have become # thc fust world fi P or ' 
organisation to take steps to ban ex ene 7 
countries from sport 

At the annual general meeting cf d* 
Federation in London last month the 
since March 1, 1939, it was decided in* 
Lawn Tennis Associations of Dt3 . e 
Finland Germany, Hungary, Italy, J a r 
Lybia Rumania and Siam have 
ceased to be members of the Tedera io 

An official statement said that ® s 
when applications are received lI \ 
form according to the rules »od 
any of these nations for re entry m 0 
Federation they will be considered > j 
Committee of Management, and P rese . e 
at the annual general meeting ® . 

Federation Each case for reinstate 
will be decided on its merits 
INDIA S PL.R1 ORM \NCD IN SECOND T*ST 
Tributes to the wicket keeper HindW* 
as the saviour of the India side 
highlights of all cricket correspon e 
accounts of the last day of the Test P 
at Manchester 

Many of them say that England 
to have won Sohoni comes as * j 
second to Hindlekar for protse TJP 
of the headlines are the last P* ,r 
India India s last man is hero of f 
Test milch 

All errors, tactical and selectorial 
for little when cricket produces ^ 

of such tenseness as this says the 1 
Telegraph cricket correspondent 
better play can be imagined Wthef 
watch or to play in 

MORE PLW GROUNDS TOR CRICKET 
The Madras Cricket Association 
recently appointed a Ground Sub L<> ^ 
mittee under the Chairmanship . 

Mr C P Johrstone to inspect open 
in the City with a view to finding wl»< 
it was possible to have more ground* 
which cricket could be play ed 
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SECOND ATOM TEST AT BIKINI 
A special radio transmission from Bikini 
Atoll announced that the second atomic 
bomb exploded under water at 9 35 p m 
GMT (3 5 am 1ST) on July 24 
Observers, 16 kilometres away from the 
scene of the explosion, reported that the 
85 target ships were completely obliterated 
from sight by clouds of spray and steam 
which reached a height more than 2 000 
feet "" The sound of explosion was broad 
cast by special arrangement and it was 
heard in London 

As the spray subsided it was seen that 
the test cruiser ' Salt Lake City was 
still afloat. It is believed that some of 
the television screens filming the test 
were put out of action 


IILM OF STALIN S UTL 

‘ The Oath * , the first major attempt at 
a film portrayal of Stalin as a strategist 
and leader of the Soviet State is to be 
released shortly, says the Moscow Radio 

The title refers to the oath taken by 
Stalin at the death of Lenin 22 years ago 
The main ide 2 of the film is to show that 
the oath taken by Stalin in 1924 has 
become the underlying programme of the 
Bolshevik Party and the basis of the 
Soviet life as a whole 

The scenario was completed during the 
war and some of it under great difficulties 
m freezing winter of 1944 

The title role of Stalin is played fcy the 
Stalin Prize winner Golovany 


INDIA AND APPLIED MATIirUAULb 
India will be made a world centre for 
Applied Mathematics equipped with the 
latest types of calculating machines which 
m a few seconds would do sums which 
would take experts days or weeks 
This is one of the projects of U N E S C O 
(United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation) adcording to 
a disclosure made by Johan Huxley 
Executive Secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission of UNESCO at the Empire 
Scientific Conference now in session at 
Oxford The reason for selecting India 
,s that she has produced a number of 
famous mathematicians among her scientists 
I MPIttE SCirNCL CONFERENCE 
Science is to aid the formation of 
Government policy, said Mr Herbert 
Morrison, Lord President of the Council 
opening the Commonwealth Scientific 
Conference in London, on July 9 

Its results will be applied -in improving 
the standard of life of the people in 
Britain and Empire he declared * As 
f* r as the Government in the United 
KiogSom is concerned said Mr Morrison 
I can assure you that the recommenda 
tions of this conference will receive the 
most careful and sympathetic consideration * 


PRIZE FOR THE BEST DOCUMENTARY IILM 
The Punjab Government is offering two 
prizes for two films which best promote 
good relations between the various com 
mumties. The first prize will be of 
Rs 5 000 and the second of Rs 2 000 
These prizes would be awarded to films 
of the documentary type produced during 
1946 47 The length of the documentaiy 
film should be not more than 1 000 ft 
In addition to these prizes, the Punjab 
Government undertakes to buy the prize 
winning films at the rate of Rs 7 per 
accepted foot Further information can be 
had from the Director, Home Publicity, 
Punjab Nedous Hotel Building the Mall, 
Lahore 


the 


CINF WORKERS AS&N 
Mr S Soundararajan inaugurated the 
South ‘Indian Cinema Employees Associa 
tion at a meeting held at the Y M C A 
Esplanade on July 21 

About fifty representatives from 
mofussil were present 

Mr Soundararajan said that it was time 
th»t workers In every rnduslry realised ihc 
\aloe of unity The unique feature of the 
emem, industry was rha, there was e 
mount need for perfect understand!,, 
between the workers ,„d the prop,!,!/ 
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PLRMITS rOH NLW CVRS 
The Government have issued instructions 
to the Provincial Motr r Tianspott Controller 
on the frinciples to be observed in issuing 
permits for new cars 

A Press Note on the subject says 
In view ol the fact that the number of 
new cars available at present is very small 
and as it had come to the nr tice of 
Government that certain persons were 
attempting to take advantage of the present 
abnormally high price of second hand cars 
to dispose of their present cars at an 
excessive profit, and then to apply for a 
permit for a new car certain instructions 
have been issued to the Provincial Motor 
Transport Controller as to the principles to 
be observed in the disposal of applications 
for permits 

First priority has to be given to those 
for whose work a car is essential Within 
this class each case will be decided on 
its merits according to the urgency of the 
need and the alternative modes ot transport 
available But it has been laid down that 
within this class preference will normally 
be given to those who have no car and 
have not sold a car since the repeal of the 
Used Order Only in cases where the owner 
can prove to the satisfaction of the Provincial 
Motor Transport Controller that the sale or 
proposed sale was not with the object ol 
taking advantage of the present h gh prices 
of secondhand cars but for unavoidable 
reasons will such an applicali in be granted 
and then only when all other essential 
needs have been satisfied 

U b AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURE 
The United States automob le manufac 
luring industry is expected to achieve the 
highest production shortly 

The automobile production prospect has 
improved considerably with the settlement 
of numerous strikes m factories of manufac 
turers of componei t parts 

At full speed the Araericnn automobile 
industry can produce about 1 50000 
automobiles each week 


NEW DI LUI-MADRAS AIR StBVICE 
With effect from Monday tbe 
1st July, 1946 Indian National Airways 
and Deccan Airways announce they b»vc 
jointly inaugurated a lourtime weekly return 
service between Delhi and Madras vu 
Gwalior Nappur and Hyderabad 

The southbound Delhi Madras services 
have been scheduled for Monday, Tuesday! 
Thursday and Friday and the northbonn 
ones also for the same days The Del ' 
Madras single fare will be orly R s ^ . 
which considering the saving in time an 
the absence of the discomfort attendant ° n 
surface travel, is most reasonable There 
is q possibility that by arrangement wi 
Tata Air Lines the Delhi Madras Delhi 
service may be made to connect ** 
Tatas Bombay Calcutta Bombay service a 
Nagpur thus providing a oneday air h" 
Madras Calcutta and ztee zersa * hl 
development if it takes place, will be 
boon to travellers wishing to travel be tneC ” 
Calcutta and Madras as ft will completed 
avoid the rigours of surface transport 0 
the Calcutta Madras journey 

N\TIONAL AIRCRAFT INDLSTltk 
The Government of India have decide 
to establish a national aircraft industry * 
India wnh a 20 year target of compl* 1 
self sufficiency for building Rircraft neede 
for the Royal Indian Air Force as well a* 
for civil aviation The decision is ba ,c 
on the rocnmmendation of the Unite 
Kingdom Aircraft M «stnn which was WM tct j 
to India in March 1946 It is learnt W 1 * 
production will be initially started «t toe 
Bangalnte factory which would require 
expenditure of Rs 13 lakhs for the existing 
factory to meet all requirements for p lan . 
for the next 5 years excluding the capi * 
expenditure on the engine which is likely 
to be heavy 

SUBSIDIES FOR 1LAINO CLUBS 
The Gnveriment of India have decided 
to subsid se tie exist ng Tlying Clubs «* 
such a way ns will ensure a rapid revi' a 
and expansion of their activities says * 
Press citrtmuntqtie 
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INDI VNTAItUT BOIRD S RrCOMilPNOVTIONS 
The Indian Tariff Board it is learnt 
has so far submitted its final repot t on 
nine industries to the Government of India 
recommending either continuance of the 
present measure of protection afforded 
to some industries or enhancement in 
certain others 

Some of the industries in regard to which 
the final reports have been submitted are 
calcium chloride, phosphates and phosphoric 
acid photographic chemicals grinding wheels 
bichromates antimony aluminium and steel 

Aluminium is stated to be the biggest 
industry requiring protection More than five 
crores of rupees are reported to have been 
invested in this industry alone The 
present production of aluminium in this 
country satisfies only 25 per cent of India s 
requirements and the remaining 75 per cent 
13 imported This industry it is learnt is 
capable of expansion provided capital eqaip 
roent could be obtained The Tariff Board s 
recommendation in respect of such industries 
which are capable of expansion seem to (all 
under two heads First, the Government 
°l India must help in obtaining capital 
equipment for the expansion of such 
industries and secondly, afford sufficient 
protection against foreign competition 

INDIAN INDUSTRIAL MISSSION 

A delegation of industrial experts from 
India headed by Sir M Visvesvaraya has 
arrived in England for a four weeks study 
of current conditions in Britain 

The delegates who have gone from all 
parts of India and represent many industries 
including iron arid steel textiles and 
pharmaceuticals are members of the All 
India Manufacturers Organisation 

After a month in England they will 
spend four weeks in America two weeks 
in Canada and four weeks on the Continent 
before returning home They have authority 
*0 make purchases for the industries they 

represent 


KAR\ PCIirvi 

The extension } rogramme (f the Pylara 
and Mnjar Hydro Electric schemes has 
been sanctioned by tht Government to 
enable the full utilisation of the permrating 
plant to me< t the demands of tht Southern 
area of the Madras Province 

A Press Note on the subject states 

The Government of Madras have 
sanctioned an estimate for Rs 255 29 lakhs 
initially, rising to Rs 413 79 lakhs at the 
end of the tenth year for the Pykara 
Hydro Electric Scheme, III Stage Exten 
sions and the Moyar Hydro Electric 
Scheme II Stage Extensions which form 
part of the main Pykara Hy dro Electric 
Development The Pykara Extensions 
provide for a Dam across the Pykara river 
for storing 2 000 million cu ft a new 
penstock line and two additional generating 
sets of 13 500 KVV each at the Pykara 
Power Station The Moyar Extensions 
provide for a third generating set of 
12 000 K\V at the Moyar Power Station 

In view of the recent experience of 
continued adverse water conditions in the 
south the building of the reservoir on the 
Pykara river is programmed to commence 
immediately Sufficient storage is^expected 
to be built up by 1948 to enable the full 
utilisation ol the existing generating plant 
Work on -the extensions will be completed 
hv 1 050 51 |,ewa 


SUUAK C 


v '•u JlU'itUVFMFNT 
Sir T S Vei katraman has endowed a 
prize of the value of Rs 500 to be 
awarded under the auspices ol the Sugar 
Technologists Association of India to any 
person contr.but ng a paper or article 
* show ‘°e greatest practical improvement 
in the cultivation of sugarcane or the 
manufacture of the end product mcludrnrr 
and gur and bye product* tn the 
preceding year A Committee to evamrj 
the papers has been formed and p, ’ 

T " >y be s '"‘ *° the Secretary 
of the Association Nawabeam Wry 

by August 31 1940 J Carv„p 0rc , 
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IABOUR CONDITIONS IN INDIA 
The terrible poverty in which masses 
of Indian youth live was referred to bj 
Mr S A Dange Vice President ot th» 
All India Council of Trade Unions in an 
interview appearing in Komsomols*) a 
Pri da oFMoscow on ]ul> 7 
Mr Dange said that children aged 8 to 
14 worked in factories and plantations 
from 9 am till 10 pm Since the end 
of the war, unemployment had been 
growing and the unemployed did not 
receive assistance or relief They died 
slowly of hunger 

Referring to the gteat housing shortage 
Mr Dange said that twelve or thirteen 
families were living in one room The 
food and clothing situation was deplorable 
he added 

Mr Dange declared that Moscow impressed 
him more than any other capital he had 
visited He added What astounded me 
was the fact that no one pointed me out 
as a person coming from the colonies 
Mr Dange visited Moscow to attend the 
first full meeting of the Executive Com 
raittee of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions 


and to 
a world 


Lair Mb SRINIV AS V SASTRI 
Tributes to the memory _ of the late 
Rt Hon V S Srinivasa 
the qualities that 
figure were paid 
convened by 

July 11 on a omtn 


Sastri 

made him 
at a public meeting 
the Sheriff of Madras ° n 

requisition by a number o 

prominent citizens of Madras to 
1 - • and to take 


:sided 


Aney, 
was one 
dais at the 


ROM 15 W MILT OWNfUS DrCISlON ON MACES 
Hours of woih in cotton mills would 
be reduced from 54 to 48 per week or 
from nine hours per day to eight from 
August 1 1946 The reduction in hours 

would naturally result in loss of production 
and a corresponding drop m earnings in 
the case of workmen employed in piece 
work occupations To prevent this bow 
ever and to enable the piecework 
operators to mamta n their earnings, the 
Mill owners Association Bomba}, has 
announced an increase of 12*4 per cent 
in the basic rates of wages in all piece * 
wotk occupations with effect from August 
1 1946 

The wages of tmeworlers have not 
been reduced and they w 11 continue to 
tec»»ve the same rates of wages though 
t4 ey would be putting in one hour less 
pet day 


the leaders passing away 
steps to perpetuate his memory 

Sir C P Ramaswami Atyar presi 
over the meeting and the s P ea e 
included Mr C Rajagopalachan SnO»« 
Rukmini Devi and Rao P a . a 
N Siviraj the Mayor Mr M S 
Indian Representative in Cevlon 
of those present on the 
meeting 

Mr H S Town tha Sheriff of »!«*»' 
said that the meeting had been conVe 
on the requisition of a number of P r ®. . 
nent citizens of Madras to record 
deep sense of loss at the passing 
Rt Hon V S Srinivasa Sastri 
great man one of India s greatest s° n , 
Mr Town added 'was a figutc ^ 

international renown and Ins words 
bis life had repercussions throughout 
universe The quiet dignity with w 
he ordered his life is a lasting inspira * 
to everybody The beauty of his v 0l ^j 
will remain a cherished memory *o 
who had the privilege of hearing • ^ 
speak The clarity of expression * 
he commanded gave rare power t° 
words His life and work will speak ^ 
the youth of to morrow and they ^ ^ 
gam gu dance, help and enCoar»gem e “ 
by a close study of the life of ’ 
great man Mr Srinivasa Sa«tn 
passed away, but his spirit will re® 81 
with us for ever 


U S \\lir\T FOR INDIA 
* The promised quota of wheat supp^ ,f * 
to India will be strictly met by A*u eflC j 
whatever happens to the price market 
American wheat said a Press attache * 
the American Embassy to the Un» c 
Press in roost emphatic terms 
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All premiums paid (excluding the first year’s) 
refunded along with the sum assured 
either at maturity or when a 
claim arises by death. 

Once again UNITED INDIA is the pioneer in giving 

something unique in insurance. 

Without obligation ast for particulars of this 
new and novel scheme . 

' “the UNIQUE ENDOWMENT PLAN” 


United India Life Assurance Go., Ltd. 

Post Box No. 2S1, MADRAS, 

OR 

To any of the Company's Offices throughout 
India, Ceylon and British East Africa. 


n. t. 
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ORCHARD FRUITS 


AND 


HEALTH FRUITS . 

Finely flavoured, each sweet ' is 
wrapped separately and hygienically 


the best for children. 

PARRY 3 CO.. LTD., g 
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WHEN YOU CM GET ONLY A LITTLE 






L IKE all the mills m India wo aro Iimted to tho manufacture of 
essential types of cloth onlj as required by the Government Controls, 
but car present DRILLS, TWILLS COATINGS SHIRTINGS, TOWELS, 
AND LONGCLOTH are of that earno durablo qat Iity and good finish that 
Las alwaja characterised Buckingham A. Carnatic Mills materials 

During the presont world shortage of Textiles, all of us will hnvo to 
make do with limited cloth supplies for months or oven years to como 
To got tho beet value for money during this time of shortage, see to it 
that whenever possible you buy tho long lasting Buckingham A, Carnatic 
Mills cloth distinguishable by these famous tri'de marks — 


WAR 

the p as t six y ears 

' va ^ av ® supplied to 
^ 0v ernment over 
A 3 *.000,000 yards of 
This represents 
° Production for 
J " 1 * 1 purposes of at OOO 
m, l®s of cloth per year — 
en OUgh cloth to go once 
round the world every 
7 to 6 months J 
Tta Buckingham & Cernat.c Mils m 1900 
^ Vere k he original pioneers of Khaki cloth in 
r *d |a » and always shoulder a heavy task in 
time of war 


PEACE 

Our production today 
k over 6,000,000 yards 
monthly, but ra Iway 
difficulties prevent free 
distr bution to some 
distant centres 
Shortage of chemicals and dyestuffs prevents 
the manufacture of many pre war favourites, 
end also of o wide range of colours We 
hope this is temporary 

In the meantime our huge output of 
essential cloth gives you durable quality in 


HE 
1ILLS 


good utility materials 

Lonj before price control ua* introduced 
b j Court KM u-e lepl our j r eee lo t 
Ou, material eliU reman Ij far tie 
belt tafuc for noney ot tot troll d prtcee 


BUCKINGHAM & CARNATIC 


C O M P A Y 

MADRAS 


LIMITED 




Managing Agent*;: ^ ^(Mmlrn*,) E/1TSP* 
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HOUSE FURNISHERS 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 
SAWM1LLERS 
TIMBER ENGINEERS 

SOLE AGENTS : 

" CANEC * Insulation 
" CANEC " Tempered-Compressed-Wood 

* BEAVER • Boards 

* SIMMONS * Sleep Equipment 
"DOOD-SAQAR" Spring Centre Luxury Beds & 


We have a 48 year-old reputation to maintain. 
We set a new pace in the achievement of customer’ 
satisfaction. 
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T ?q la eve'y modern edifice no 

mater how large or small 
j£7 j) *,*| there is a core of st»el an 
F\T i» — s| unseen fca* c structure around 
$7h»ch the house Itself has grown 

In the va*t re 1 ousi-g schemes of tho 
future Tata S eel will bo ext -naively used 


-TATA STEEP. 

J»a fc? Tlw T*U Iren A S(..i Co U1 HmJ E.U. 
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Only 

a handful of beans 

Yes, that is what ono might have called 
them a year ago I In these days of Rente 
food shortage, a handful of beans is bettor 
than a bunch of flowers. Yon may bo a 
lover of flowers bat humanity has a 
prior claim. 


If yon own a garden or any piece of 
land, largo or small, grow vegetables 
instead of flowers. In Government 
Estates, crops and vegetables aro replacing 
lawns and flowers. Follow this oxamplo. 
Many of these and other vegetables can 
grown in the town gardens, according to 
the season, 


Potato Btmjala 

oweot Potato Peas 
Radwb Turnips 

Spinach 

Oowrw Tomatoes 


Luffa 

Cucumber 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Beans 

Lady’s Finger 


Gourds of all types. 

MAIZE, a quick growing and usefal 
cereal, can eas j]y grown m town 
gardens. Plant ' early * maize 


IN EVERY WAY YOU CAN 





AMOUNT or SEED REQUIRED 

rER 1000 SQ. FEET * 

Beans 

. \y+ lbs. 

Teas 

. . 1 lb. 

Radish 

. . 3 ounces 

Potatoes 

.. 10 lbs. 

Turnips 

. ounce 

Lady’s Finger 

.. 3 ounces 

Tomatoos 

. . ounce 

Cabbogo 

* • y onnoe 

Cauliflower 

. J4 ounce 

TIME REQUIRED FOR THE CROP 

TO BE READY 


Months 

Beans 


Cabbago 

4—5 

. Carrots 

3—4 

Cauliflower 


Onions 


Peas 


Radish 


Indian Spinach 1L> — 2 j 

Tomatoes 

3 — l early cron 

Potato 

/ — 8 mam crop 

Sweet Potato 


Lady's Fingor 

2—3 




ISSUED BY DEPARTMENT OF TOOD GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, NEW Dl^m. 
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'I HE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 

INDIA’S GREATEST ASTROLOGER & TANTRIK-YOGI 

R1J JYOTISIII, JYOTISII-SimiOIIAM PANDIT IUMEM1 CIUNDIIA DIUTTACUIBYY*. 
j§Sf£2~ s -, JYOTlSHARNiY, M K A S> (londoit) of International fomo, President — World Renowned 
All India Astrological S. Astronomical Society (l’SfD 1007 AD) 

09^ « ! He Is the only Astrologer In India who first predicted l ho Allies \ictory In 

tlio present world war on 3rd Sopt 103J within 4 hours the very day of tho 
declaration of war winch was duly communicated to and acknowledged by tho 
s It / s Secretary of State for Indio, the Viceroy and tho Governor of Bengal and who 
e is also the consulting Astrologer of tho Llghteen Ruling Chiefs of India 

| ,* * *• It la well known that tho Astrological predictions of this great scholar, his 

KVV -** ** wonderful methods of redressing tho pernicious influenco of evil stars, his power to 
V \ si* bri °8 Buccesa lQ complicated law suits and also to cure incurable diseases aro 

\ % , really uncommon _ „ „ 

il Many Ruling Chiefs of Indio, High Court Judges, Commissioners of Divisions, 

i - *Y Advocate Generals, Nawabs Rajas Maharajas etc, and also many reputed 

, personalities of tho world (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc ) 

have given many unsolicited testimonials of tho great Pandit’s wonderful powers 
A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS 

Hit Higbneii The Maharaja of Atbgerh says — * I liav e been astonished at tho superhuman power 
« Pandit}! Ho is o great Tantnk ” Her Highneis The Dowager Clh Maharani Sabeb of irlpura 
stM# soys — “ I Qra feeling wonder at tho marvellous Tantnk work and excellent efficacy of his 
Attvachas He 13 no doubt a great personage with miraculous power The Hon ble Chief Justice 
Ca entta lRgh Com t Sir Manmath. Nath Mukherji, Kt . says -“Tho wonderful power of 
calculation and talent of Snman Ramesh Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father 
w a hke Son’ Tho Hon’ble Maharaja of Santosh & Ex President of tho Bengal Leglilitive 
S,r Manmathm Nath Roy Choudhury Kt , sajs -On scoing my son, his prophecy about 
“7 future ia true to words He is ready a great Astrologer with extraordinary power The 
honourable Jnttke Mr B K Roy of Patna High Court says - At a glance on mo, lie began 
“ ° lac '°se my mental thoughts and ho predicted marvellously many tilings Ho is reolly 0 great 
Ptriooags with mipor natural power Ths Hon ble Minuter, Govt of Bengal, Raja Pra.anna Deb 
RMkot eava — “ The wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activities of Pandhin on several 
j 0 “' 0n8 w b ® v e struck mo with greatest astomshment Really he is unique m hjs lino The Hon ble 
TSt , Mr *. S * M D "‘ o{ Keonjhar State High Court, savs — ‘ Pand.tji has bestowed tho l.fe 
n,?y dead son I bavo never seen m my life such a great Tantnk Yogi Mr J A Lawrence, 

paT*’ J, P»u writes — *1 was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family wore 
jc”’? 8 “different life since I started wearing Mr Andre Tempo 2724, Popular Ave , Chicago, 
0 ZJ' U - S America — " I have purchased from you several Rovac has i on two or three different 
< j ““ They all proved satisfactory Mr* F W Gillespie Detroit Mich , U S America — - 
deal £L Weann 8 y°ur special Dlianada Talisman and so far my luck has been with me a great 

w than in tbo past ’ Mr K. luchpnul Shanghai, China — “ Everything you foretold la 

D 13 taking - placo with surprising exactness Mr I**»c Mumi Eits, Govt Clerk & Interpreter in 

* n 8< Weit Africa “ I had ordered some Talismans from you that hsd rendered me wonderful 

„ Mr B J Fernando Proctor, S. C , & Notary Public Colombo Ceylon I got 

tho , . 3 effects from your Kavachas I have had transactions with you almost every year for 

ast years for about Rupees throe thousand ” Etc , etc end many others 

Ptrson. who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the poweri ol PandltJI. 
U'ONDbliFUL TALISMANS (GUARANTEED) In case of failure, Monej Refunded 
littln KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCUILD TALISMAN— Its wearer earns immense* wealth with 

eon r atr u ?S lm g and it fulfills the desires without fail Lnksbmi resides at his house and gives him 
of at? 1 ® va9t wealth, long lifo, all round prosperty m life It will give even a beggar tho wealth ; 
e ff«cts gf 29*H Wntteft ln Tantra * Pfice KS 7*10. Special and capable of giving immediate | 

ao _ B ' g *LAMUKH1 KAVACHA —To overcome cnemios It is nniquo The wearer gets promotion in I 
unn*. 11 “uoceeds in pleasing higher officials In winning in civil or criminal suits it is I 

taonl,u This ia also a preventive to any accident or danger Price Ks 3*2. Special and I 

Barra*? giving immediate effects Rs. 34 2. (The Bhowal Kutnar, winner of the Sensational 
»ini?5. wore thl * Kavacha) 

Special R« 34 2 —Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly Rs. 11.8, j 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

Real un, 6 B, !7?es< Most reliable an l Oldest Astrological Socielj in India and tl e l’ar East) 

rvl- , ~ los R ). Grey Street. •• Basanta Nivas (Sri Sri Nabagraha and Kail Temple) , Calcutta, 

v-wuntlat on hours — H. O S 30 A M — 11 30 A M , B O. j P M — 7PM Phone U B 3CS5 

Cr anch Office 1—47. DharamtoU Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta. , . Phone Cal 5712 
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All Textile Machinery and Mill Stores 

"SAMSON” BRAND ASBESTOS ROPE & CORD PACKINGS 
"LAGG1T " BRAND 8596 MAGNESIA ASBESTOS 
BOILER COMPOSITION. 

"ATLAS” BRAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS & 

FIRE HOSE VALVES, 

"JOHN BULL" INDICATORS AND GAUGES. 

' V” ROPES. WHITTLE LINK "V" BELTING. LEATHER 
BELTING. COTTON ROPES. BELT HOOKS. 
RAWHIDE & LUBRIHIDE PINS. LACING & CUTTERS. 

OBTAINABLE FROM 

mmm, MJMEKLEY & Co., Ltd. 

MADRAS. BANGALORE. COIMBATORE. 

July ’« 


THE SCUIDl A STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 

PIONEERS IN IBB DCVELOniENT Or INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 



Tot booking of cargo and passengers, also 
for dates of sailings, etc , please enquire 
at Scindm House, Dougall Road, Ballard 
Estate, Fott» Bombay or phono to* 


B S N, \ 
1 D T3 r , \ 
U 8 N , | 
R S N , ) 


For Konhan, Karachi and 
Coast Sen ice 

Tel No 25001 . 4 lines 


MANAGING AOrNTS 

NftROTTAM MORARJEE & Co., 

BOMBAY 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES — 

THE BENGAL BURMA STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
„ INDIAN CO OPERATIVE NAV. A T. Co Lta 
„ RATNAGAR STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
„ HA.I LINE LIMITED 
, BOMBAY STEAM NAVIGATION Co Lta 
„ EASTERN STEAM NAVIGATION Oo , Ltd 
. AIR SERVICES Or INDIA, Lta 


SoiNUia Tel No 30075 0 lines 

T reight Brol era i 

Pitamber i. Co Tel No 240G6 

Kanji Jadhav ]eo !c Co Tel No 25744 


SCINDIA HOUSE, 

Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY. 


XJ F. - 




RESTORE YOUTHFUL VIGOUR. 

NEW DISCOVERY BRINGS PLEASURE Or LirE TO 
MEN WHO FEEL OLD BEFORE THEIR TIME A 1(W, 
SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT AND THE GREATEST 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY RECOMMENDED BY DOCTORS 
HAKIMS AND VAIDS 

NO MATTER 

you are suffering from 

1 General Debility 

2 Premature Old Age 
8 Mental Exhaustion 

Inability to Concontrato 
Digestive Disorders 
Nenons Troubles 
Heart Tronbtes 
Poor Memory 
Impure Brood 


1 



I 


Dr B SambmurtSy L M I (Reed) Bezwada | 
w ntes that he used these medicines on a 
case of Bupermatorrhcea and extreme nervous 
exhaustion due to excessive mdulgoDco and . 
found the results most effective 
Dr Xavier Kurupnery Knmbalang writea 
‘bat the medicines advertised had wonder 
*ui effects on his patieuts and they are 
without exaggeration A unique preparation I 
for young and old alike for impoteuc> 
premature old age and general weakness 
HtVim and Vaid A. D. Sharma Bilot j 
“hareer — These medicines are guaranteed I 
euro for those who are suffering from the | 

A SURE CORD 


Orders t« English — To the Manager 

Dar-ul-Shafa Golian (Regd.) A.I.R. 

BATALA (Punjab) 


Youthjul 
Vtgoutom 
Men 

Captivate 
Beautiful 
Women 

after-effects of youthful fodiscrotiona No 
medicine in the world can equal it It can 
bo used at nny time without consideration 
of the season 

Manager, My Magazine Madras i— I visited 
the ofiice of Dor ul Sliafa C.olian Datala, and 
was impressed very much with which this 
institution is beings worked for the benefit 
of humanity I verified bundles of testimonials 
which exceed thousands 

GUARANTEED CURE 
If this medicine proios a failure. I 
solemnly promise to refund the money on 
receipt of solemn pledges to this effect It 
has been recommended by medical men 
lUeso medicine-, are freo from any harmful 
ingredient easy to take and may be used 
secretly if desired 

Rejuvenation pills foi 21 days Rs 5. 
Oil for local application fo , 

21 (lays Rs 6 8 

TOR ALL PRIVATE 

AH Matched By None 


DISEASES 


Tele 


I GRUI8 
I PHONE NO 


Established 1921 

DAR ULSIIP \GOLI V 


Bangalore City Stockists — 


SOLD BY LEADING CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS 
Sole Distributor foi Mysore State and S India — 

M|S J Radhakishandas an 1 Sons 10b Thagolarpet Dangaloro City 
Telephone No 20o7 Telegrams BATHEJA R«"-' — 

M S Allbutt A Co , 182 Mount Road, Madras 
M|S Raghavan & Co, Sri Narasimharaja Road, Bangalore City 
M/S Das & Co Chemists Coonoor 

M/S S C Fernando & Co . 771 Second D. vision, Maradona Colombo, Ceylon 
M/S C Moo lc hand & Co Station I ood Secunderabad y “ 

The Central Medical Stores, Station Road Secunderabad (Dn ) 

Mr C Kanniah Naidu Chemists Opp Rly Station, Quilon 
The Hindustan Medical Hall Jew Town Nattanoharri 
Dr X Xavier Ivurupasery KumbaJanghi 
Dr R Sankakumarapillai (Regl) Muvattapnzhai 

Dr Danai Bubburuyud^i Regd Medical Iractitioncr Podih fNeilore Distl 
Dr R K. Faltiannapab 31 Agraharam Shavapet Salem ' 

Dr F C Manfred The Sadugut Chitaalayam, Ndeshwar S K 
8a Lakshmi General Traders (5/20 Gandbipuram Coimbatore 
IC Alayam Homeopath R 8 Furam Ooimbatoro 
Dr M Swaraj an Opp Law College Trivandrum 
T K Peethamabaram Regd Medical Practitioner P 
Badagvs Town Medical Hall Badagro (Malabar) 

The Premier Pharmacy Mam Road A izagapatam 
The \izsff Medical Stores Aizagapatam ■ v 

A D Swamy, National, Book Store 111 ^ 


Ambolapu.ha Tr.Too.or,. 
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DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 

We hold large and fresh stocks of Drugs Chemicals, Hospital requisites, 
etc Our rates in general are moderate and our goods conform to the highest 
standard of purity manufactured by recognised firms 

We are suppliers to Government, Local Funds, Municipalities, Railways, 
Missions States Charitable Hospitals etc 

We hold all licences under the Drug Control Older of 1943 Free 
Delivery to any Station on controlled rates to Hospitals, Doctors and Dealer 
on large orders will be allowed by us 

Prescriptions are carefully dispensed by expert qualified Chemists in 
our Dispensing Department 

We Solicit the favour of your enquiry or order 

MAYER & COMPANY 

(Estd 1930) 

tV l olesato &, Retn 1 Druggists A Dispensing Chemists, 

10 Aiu Pjiuj bxnuirr PI MADRAS 
P Box No Phone OiUlf 

3757 Mayeudeijo 
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GOVERNMENT SALES DEPOT, 

TRIVANDRUM. , 

Situated near Mascot Hotel, 


THE BEST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING THE PRODUCTS OF 
COTTAGE INDUSTRIES OF THE STATE 

Articles noted for quality and reliability 


Silk and cotton hand loom products, 
Ivory and Kaftgari works, Silver 
chuckrams work articles, rattan and 
wooden manufacture, lacquer work, 
Pottery, clay models, rubber 
goods, wooden toys, etc , etc 


Cocoanut shell and Buffalo horn carv- 
ings, gold and gold plated jewellery 
coir mats and mattings, woollen and 
cotton carpets, embroidery goods, 
honey, refined jaggery, screwpine bags 
and other rural products etc , etc 


CAN BE HAD AT MODERATE PRICES 


Address enquiries to— 


the director of industries, 

: : travancore. 


TRIVANDRUM 
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Not hungry thousands 

MJTT 

SnDK®D&^ 

MMJLIMMS 


Millions m deficit areas are going 
to be affected by the enormous food 
shortage now facing the country The 
task of feeding these unfortunate 
people is truly great Each one of 
us has a definite obligation to help 
in this great crisis You can do this 
with very little effort m these four 
ways — 

1 Reduce your entertaining If 
you have to invite guests 
give them s mple food They 
will understand and appreciate 
the reason 

2 Economise in your own home 
by having fewer dishes served 
See that there is no wastage 
in the kitchen 


3 Observe austerity at weddings 
and at ceremonies — both 
religious and social 

4 Improve your diet by eating 
more vegetables, fruit fish, 
meat eggs and milk products 
depending upon your taste 
Reduce your consumption of 
rice and wheat 

In these ways we can save hard 
ship and starvation among the 
sufferers who look to us at this 
time of trouble, for just this kind of 
practical help and support 

§MW<2 food 

AND YOU 

Sot© lives 


ISSUED BY DEPARTMENT OF FOOD GOVERNMENT Or INDIA NrW DEIifl* 



THE INDIAN REVIEW 


A NEW TONIC FOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGY 

ENERGON 

Containing Glycerophosphates 
Iron and Strychnine with 
- Vitamin B complex 

BANISHES FATIGUE 
TONES THE NERVES 
HELPS DIGESTION 
RESTORES HEALTH 



Obtainable from 
All Leading Chemists 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA • BOMBAY 
Madras Agents 

N DASAI GCWNDER S- Co , 

41« BUNDtR StBBCT 
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Vacuum Massage Treatment 

For Nervous Debility and Nervous Exhaustion 

A Latest Scientific Invention 

This treatment is tlie latest invention of 
the modern Scientists of the West, who 
have played wonders by introducing an 
unimaginable Apparatus 

VITO The best liniment to speed up 
I the treatment (Preparation of ancient 
INDIA) Rs 3 4 Bottlo 

ACTUM PILLS Best internal Herbal 
Remedy to be used along with the above 
treatment Rs 2*10 bEST QUALITY 
APPARATUS Rs 12-8 and with VITO AND 
ACTUM PILLS Rs 17*4. 

HEALTH & Go., 

OPr MAJESTIC (1st FLOOR) CINEMA, 
GIRQU3M, BOMBAY, 4. 


“ Mankind A Single Family"] 

Bv 

MODLVI Md. ALI NEW AZ, bi 

Modern civilisation has swept nway Man 
kind from their spiritual and moral moorings. 

So it stands exposed to the peril of the 
Atom Bomb and another World Conflagration 
more brutal and devastating than the one 
we have passed through recently . Nothing 
short of a sovengn W orld Government ot 
Mankind, by Mankind, and for Mankind can 
save humanity from theso calamities aon 
ensure peace and harmony id human society 
mrespectivo of easte, colour, and creed 1° 
thi9 book the author has set forth a P' a ® 
for re establishing in tho affairs of Mankind 
moral and Spiritual etnndards and tor 
creating a Sovengn World State of tho type . 
mentioned above * 

Price Re. I 80 Postage extr*. 

To he had of — 

A. B. Md. Mazharul MANNAN, 

26, Hajoo Rahim Bov Lane, Dacca, Bengal, 
India 
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STORIES ABOUT FAMINE ° R 

LENIN 

-KONONOV 

plenty 

A GIFT TOR THE CHILDREN- 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED PRINTED 

ON ART PAPER) 

FIRST AUTHORISED INDIAN EDITION. 

Price Rupees Two. 

O 

— ' A VILLAGER * 

A STUDY OF TAMINE AND TIIE i WAY 

TO PREYEN IT. TIIE PROBLEM I 3 
EXAMINED ON A W ORLD BASIS 

(Illustrated) 

Price Rupees Five. 

L E H I N BIOGRAPHY 

(IN PRESS) 

MERX ENGELS LENIN INSTITUTE, 
MOSCOW. 

FIRST AUTHORISED INDIAN EDITION ' 

Price Rupees Four. 

NETA J* BOSE 

SUBHEND-GHOSE 

LIFE SKETCH WITH 23 LIND DRAWINGS 

IN ROOD CUT TECHNIQUE (PRINTED | 
ON ART PAPrR) ALBUM SIZE 

Price Rupees Three. 


_ _ LUIN 1 AU 1 WIIH 

S A H I T Y 1 K A i 

123, Amherst Street, CALCUTTA. 1 
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READ THESE BOOKS 

SUBJECT INDIA 


H. N. Brailsforcl 

Its. 4-8. 



Acharya Kripolani 

Rs. 4-0. 

POLITICS OF CIIARKIIA 


Acharya Kripolani 

Ra. 1-4. 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


Acharya Kripalani 

Re. 1. 

GANDIIIJI AS WE KNbW IIIM 


Edited by Chandrasbanker ShuklA. 

Rs. 3-4. 


J. Akkad . . . 

Ra 1-8. 

LATEST FAD -BASIC EDUCATION 


Acharya Kripalani 

Rs. 1-8. 



Bristol Education Committee 

Ra. 1-8. 

mercantile law '2nd ed. 


James Menezes 

Rs. 11. 

WR1 k Co., Publishers, 

Ltd,, 

\ 3, Round Building, BOMBAY 2. 



PfiABUDDHA BHAflATA 

' * OR 

■AWAKENED INDI4 

• Prctbuddha 'Bharata ia a high-cIasB English monthly started by Swami k 
Nivekananda in. the year 1890. The jonrnal enters into the fifty-first year 
of Its useful existence in 19i6. It is devoted to Universal Religion, Indian 
Culture, Edn'cation, Art, and other topics of international interest, and inclndes 
among its ' contributors many eminent writers both from India and abroad. The 
year for the jonrnal begins from January. The January, 19.10 number has been 
illustrated one. - 

Annual Subscription Rs. 4. Single Copy As. 7. 

* For a complete list of our other publications please apply to : 

■ ADVA1TA ASHRAM A, *- - 4, Wellington Lane, 

CALCUTTA '' - 






BIOGRAPHICAL and critical sketches with fortraits 
with a lonrwoRO by 


SIR B L MITTER, K C S.l 


• \ 


i 


This is n collection of famous Indian Judges 
who tune adorned our courts during the last 
half a century Indians ha\o distinguished 
themselves m various professions under British 
rule but nowhere have tlieir talents risen to 
such heights as in our law courts, where it is 
ind sputahly recognised that they ha\ o held 
their own with singular distinction on tho Bench 
as on the Bar The sketches of Indian 
Judges are des good to present not only 
a record of individual achievements in law, 
but also to throw light on tho evolution 
of Hindu and Muslim Law under British 
administration and with them the growth of 
social and political institutions and the modernisation of an anciont and deep rooted civilisation 
Contents — Sir T Muthuswami Ijer tsanabhai Hnrnlas Dwarkanath Mittcr Maliadev 
Banado Sir Subramania Aiyar S r Bashyam Iyengar Badruddin Tyabji S r GurudasBaonerjeo 
Sir V C Bannerjeo Sarada Charan Ultra Rt Hon Amir Ah Kashmath T Telang, 
Justice Mahmood Sir RomesH Ch Slitter Sir N Q Chandav arkor Sir C Sankaran hur 
V Krishnaswami Aiyar Justice Shah Dm Sir 6hadi Lai Sir Asutosh Mukorjee, and 
Sir Abdur Rahim 


4 







UNirORM WITH THE ABOI E 

FAMOUS 1> ARSIS 
INDIAN SCIENTISTS 
INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
Price Rs 3 (Three) each 


G A NAT FIS AN A CO PUBLISHERS A BOOKSELLERS G T MADRAS 


DR. Sir P. C. RAY’S 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 
Dr Ra> s contributions to scientific 
researches and Hindn Chemistry find 
precedence m this volume But his 
interest in lndnstnal and educational 
matters has been no less keen as will 
ho Been from a pciusnl of his spirited 
evidence before tho Industrial and the 
Pnblio Services Commissions Tho Addition 
of a biographical sketch and tho list of 
original contributions by Dr Ray nnd 
his pnpils enhances the value of this 
useful collection 

Modern Reueii — Tho world knows 
Sir Prafnllachandra Ray as a great 
chemist hot the fact that ho can wield 
a pen as powerfully as be can handle a 
test tobo will bo a revelation to those 
who will read this book 
SELECTED &\D REVISED Itr TUP AUTHOP 
Rs Three 



0 A* NATES \N &. Co . PUBLISHERS, MADRAS 
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Tales from the Sanskrit Dramatists j 

THE FAMOUS PLAYS OF 
Kalidasa, Diiasa, Harsqa, Spdraea, 
BnAVADHOTI AND VlSAKJIADATTA 

These tales which range over the vats 
field of Sanskrit Drama, from Bhosa down 
to Visakhadatta, written on tho lines of 
Lamb’s Tales, bring tho treasures of the , 
classics within reach of the lay reader in 
easy and elegant English prose. 

Conteibutoiis : Prof. M. Hiriyanna, Dr 6. 

K. De, 21. A., Dr. Kunhan Raja, m.a.. 

Dr. Subramania Sastri, G. I. Somayaji, si A , 

T. L. - Krishnaawami Iyer, at a , and 
Mrs. Ka mala Satthianadhan, M.A. « 

Contents Vision of Vaeavadatta, 
Avlmaraka, -Sabnntala, Malavikagmmitra, 
Vikramorvasiya, Mricchakatika, Molati- 
Madhava, Uttnra-Raronchanta, Nagananda, ' 
Ratnavali and Mudrarakshasa. 

Price Rupees Two. 


Q. A. Natesan Si Co., Pnbliahers, G.T., Madras. 
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THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 

A biographical and critical sketch of the life and career down to the year I9A3. 


In this, the tenth edition, an attempt is made 
bring the story of Mahatma Gandhi's life up-to- 
date. It i 9 B dear and succinct narrative of his 
remarkable career in South Africa and India, 
including a aketch of the Non Co-operation move- 
ment, his historio trial and imprisonment! together 
with a full account of his great march to the 
*alt pans of Surat, his arrest and internment, 
fhe Round Table Conference, the Gandhi -Irwin 
Agreement, the Rupture and tho Agreement with 
Lord W'lllingdon after his return to . India, his 
Conflict with authorities, his correspondence with 
Ibe Viceroys, his latest activities in connection 
with Congress politics and of the AU-India 
Congress Committeo, hia arrest and detention in 
t he a palace, Poona, his correspondence 

with Lord Linlithgow, and his Fast, down to the 
Leaders' demand for his release . ' Apart from 
Its purely biographical interest, the sketch is 
® rapid review of the social and politicol history 
modern India, os tho Mahatma’s life and 
activities ore so intimately bound up with 
almost every phase of the nation’s activity 
during the lost three decades. j 
wrrn appreciations 

Price -Rupees Two. Foreign 4sh. 


G- A. NATESAN & CO , PUBLISHERS & 



Freedom and Culture 

BY 

Sir. S RADHAKRISHVAN 

SPALDING PROFESSOR OF EASTERN 
RELIGIONS AND ETIIICS (0-ctORD) 

I The contents bto mainly J from Sir S 
, « Radhakrwhnan a Conv ocntion addresses to 
1 the the Andhra, Mysore Punjab Lucknow 
Nagpur and Allahabad Universities Indeed 
the addressee cover a wide field deal ng 
with problems of indiv tdual end collective 
Ufe such as C Diversities and National Life, 
Training for Leadership Tho Spirit of A outli 
Fducation and the New Democracy Demo 
cracy and Dictatorship A new Social Order 
and Tho Responsibility of the Intellectuals 
In these addresses Sir S Radhaknshnan 
stresses tho need for real Freedom and true 
Culture 

Re. 1.8.0 Postage Extra 

cvrrottjt with this 

THE HEART OF HINDUSTHAN 

B\ Sir S RADHAIUUSBNAN 
Re l-C-0 

O A Nalesan & Co , Publishers G T Madras 


THE IDIOT’S Witt- 

STIBIUM. STOBY Of SOCIAL LIFE IV BENGAL) 

Db NARESH CHUNDFR SEN GUPTA, M.A., d i 
T his is an enchanting story of the life of ft 
remarkable Bengali girl translated by the gifted 
author himself from Bengali This story has been* 
dramatised end successfully staged many a time 
and has also been broadcasted from the Calcutta 
station It J3 ono of gripping interest from start 
to finish Tno heroine is ono of tho most notable 
creations in modern Indian literature Sharp witted, 
ambitious and sdf conscious, the poor girl finds 
herself wedded to an idiot Tho story is a marvellous 
history of what verniers she achieved and how she 
filled her hfa vith glory, magnificence and love 
Annas 8 

Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule 

By MAHATMA GANDHI 
* It is certainly my good fortune that tl is booklet 
is receiving wide attention It is a book which can b® 
put into tho hands of a child * — Vfafiafma Gandhi 
4th Edn As 8 

Foreign bd Postage 3d 

G A N ATES AN & CO . PUBLISHERS, MADRAS 


POPUUft flOOKS 


MNO row ard s sn rciics is indi\ 

Tins u an exhaustive collection of ex King 
J dward s Speeches delivers 1 In India duriog 
1 is tour in m.l a« Trinco of Wales Trice 
I iipee Oop 

Till 1NDI\N FllO D LI M By C 1 Andrews 
lie One 


Natesan’s National Biographies 

Handy Uniform Volume* with Portrait* 


Biographical and critical sketches or Eminent 
Indians, Friends of India Saints and others 


EMINENT 

N G Cliandnv nrhar 
It N Mudholkar 
Hakim Ajmal Khan 
Snsipada Baneru 
Trot D K Jvnrve 
C ltangacharlu 


INDIANS 

It Rngunatha Row 
Toot Ghnhb 
Sir T Muthuswarm 
Sir V Bhashynm 
Prat op C Maiumdaf 
All Bros 


MOULI \ S INDIAN SI I TCIII S 
Ite 1 S 

rDWFT SVMUEL MONT VOL A study m 

In linn Pol ty A* F 

RAUF IRE IN *NCir\T INDI\ Uy P 
Jsgannadi aawami A» 4 


G «\ SVTL'UN A CO FUBLISni RS 


SAINTS Or INDIA 

Fkanalh | Ram Tirath 

Appar I Naromalwar 

Namdov | \ ornana 

FRIENDS OF INDIA 

Annie Bosant | Dr Miller 

As 4 each 

INDIA 8 UNTOUCHABLE SAINTS B> Iv V 
ltamoswainy As 0 

MAITREYI By Ft Sitanatli Taltv ahhuahfto 
As 4 

NATION BIJH DING By Annie Bcoaant 
Price As. 4 


AND BOOKSELLERS G T MADRAS 
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Most Useful 



' 7 Council Home St. Calcutta 


Madras Branch 
National Insurance Building. 
382, China Bazar Road, 
Etplanado, 
Bub-Officea at": 
Bangatoro & Madura. 



For Home & Village Service 


By— Satish Chandra Das Gupta. 
Foreword written by GANDDIJI 
2 Vols. 2000 Pages Ua. Ity-, Postages Us. 2|2- extra. 

The Romance of Scientific 

BEE-KEEPING 

A practical guide for Beo-keeping 
By — Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta 
Price It*. 7/-, Postages As. ./II/* extra. 

HOME & VILLAGE DOCTOR 

By — Satish Chandra Das Gopth 
Second Edition — rewritten with additions of 
newer knowledge of vitamins & treatment. 
Price Rs. 10/-, Postogea Rs. ]/#/• extra. . 

NON-VIOLENCE 

The Invincible Power •>"' 

Second Edition— thoroughly revised and 
many times enlarged. 

By — Arun Chandra Das Gupta. - 
Price Rs. 1/8/-. 


OTHER -ENGLISH .PUBLICATIONS 


1. £Iand made Paper 2-8-0 _ 

2. Kbadi Manual VoJ. I & II. 8-0 0 * 

S. Cheap Remedies 1-0-0 

4. Chrome Tanning for Cottages 0-8-0 ’ 

G. Dead Animals to Tanned Leather 0-12 0 
G. ‘Washing Soap and 

Fountain Pen IdIc 0-4-0 

7. Soy-Bean • , - 0-4-0 

8. Cone-Meat Fertilizer ' 0-2 0 


Available in all important towns of India. 
Orders should accompany value in advance! 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

15 , College Square, Calcutta, 
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THE WORLD T'EACHERSj MTESA1T S- NATIONAL CLASSICS 


Life and Teachings of Sri Rama 

By M R SAMP 41 KUMAR AN m 

Life and Teachings of Sri Krishna 

By M R SAMPA1KUMARAN, m a 

Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ l 

By S Iv GEORGE maud 

*Ufe and Teachings of Zoroaster 

Bi Tsor A R WADIA ma 

Life and Teachings of Buddha 

By DE\AMITTA DU ARM A PAL \ 

Life and Teachings of Muhammad 

By AHMAD SHAFI & YAKUB HASAN 

Life and Teachings of Sri Sankara 

By S S SUR\ AN ARAk ANA SASTRI ui 

Price Re 1 (One) each 

Modern The booklets are well written 

and each Rives within a small compass a mass ] 
of valuablo information 


Rovicw , edited by Mi G A Notesan tho best the 
cheapest on 1 tl o most up to date Indian 
Pot odicol , sen l your name and address with 
4 anna postage stamp For o free specimen copy 
Annual Subs notion to tho Bov tow Indian 
Its f (Fivo) fore gn 12oh 3 dollars USA 
Subscription can commence from any month 

O A NAT1 SAN & CO PUBLISHERS MADRAS 


BELLUr WUK1V.S ur oivi a v . 

Test in Sanskrit Dovanagan and £2*. ' . 
translation by Mr 8 \ enkataramannn “ 

Foreword by Mr Iv. Balasubrahmama Aiyar 
UPAKHk ANAMALJt .. Fme8 

(A Garland of Stories ) Selected from tho Epi« 
and the Puranas Tost in Sanskrit Dev anagon 
Translated by Mr V Narayanan M A., M L. «•» 
a Foreword by Dr Sir C P Bam as warn! Aiyw 
THE UPANISHADS T , . 

Selections from the 108 Upomshads * . 

Sanskrit Dovanagim and English translate J 
Dr T M P Mahadevan ma, rho W««> 
Foreword by Prof M Hinynnna, m a 
PRAYERS PRAISES AND PSALMS . A 

(Text in Dovanogari ) Translated Into Eng 
by Dr \ Raghavan ma PhD With a fOf° 
word by Mahatma Gandhi 
THE RAMAk ANA . « 

Condensed in Valmikis own words by Pt A , 
Snmv aeachan Translated into English by 
P P S. Sastri ba (Oxon) ma With Forewort 

by lit Hon Dr V S Srmiv asa Sastri, r C , c.b 

THE MAHABHARATA , bv 

Condensed in sago k y osa s own words 

Tandit A M Srimva-achan Translated » “ 
English by Dr V Raghavan, ma rhp '* 
a Foreword by Dr Sir, S Radhakrishnan 
THE SRIMAD BHAOAVATA 
Condensed in sage \yasas own words J 

Pandit A M Snmv aeachan Translated » 

English by Dr V Raghavan M A , rhn *» 

a Foreword by Sir F 8 Sivaswatny Aiyar 
Price R* 2 (Two) each 
Foreign 4sh each Postage 8d each 

The Indian renew is the best cheap* 1 * t 6 ” 
tho most up to date monthly periodical i 

Mr G A Natcsan Madras and publ shed 
Rs. 5 per annum Send your name and ana 
with 4 ns postage stamps for a free speci men copy 

| O A NATES AN & CO PUBLISHERS MADRAS 


I AKSIINI KAVAC11A It gves sound I ealtb immense wealth vast learning son h ch fame P 00< ) 
friends respect cverywl ere sueccee in lottery race examinations trade bus ness recovery from fa‘M 
disensos U Ins mraculois power m bring ng all kinds of luck end prosperity IncoRsAD 
Specially prepared g ving iromed ate effects R» 22 12 t r j 
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Indian Judges | 

WITH A FOREWORD By Snt B 1. MITTER 
This boo!-., written on the lines of Earl 
of Birkenhead’s “Fourteen English Judges”, 

13 a collection of sketches of twenty one 
famous Indian Judges with particular 
attention to the Causes Cekbre with which 
each Judge was connected 
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Nanabhai Haridas , Dw&rbanath Mitter , 
Mahadev Govind Ranade , Sir S Subramauia 
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of all descriptions : - 

SINGLE YARNS DOUBLE YARNS GONE YARNS 
,, Spindles CHEESE YARNS CORD YARNS £“*So. 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

By • 

MADURA MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED, ' ' 
, MADURA, TUT1CORIN & AMBASAMUDRAM 

Grir Yarn* of all descriptions for Weaving and the Hosiery 
k Factory. 

Combed Yarns, in Hanks or Cheeses or on cones for Hosiery. ' , 

Folded Yarns in a wide variety up to Folded 80s.’ 

Hosiery Yarn on cones in a wide rangd of soft spun yarns. 

Our Egyptian Combed Yarn 

has established a reputation fu!Jy up to the standard 
ol the best imported yarns. 

’ ’ Managers ,* * ■ 

, Messrs'. A. & F. HARVEY- Ltd. 
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PARCELS AND GOODS COLLECTION AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


.For the convenience of the public a collection and forwarding service was 
introduced with effect from 1st Jane 194G 

This service ia operated from the Town Rooking Offices nt Esplanades. Mount Rvid 
nnd Triplicate. The areas served bj the above Rooking Offices are indicated below 
ZONE A 


Raj spur am 
Singarathottara 
Sanjec\ nraj an pet 
KoruWkupct 
Harbour 
Muthmlpct 
KidiftlcoTCBmt K«nl 
Atnmnnkoil 
Kothtrnl Barmr 
Eo\en \\ ells 


Sowcarpot 
Peddunayakanpet 
Tre\ cl van Basin 
Park lown 
rdiinlii\ am 
\ vnsirpady 
Choulai 
Ko* i| et 
l'urasnn ulkntn 
\ eper\ 


Nnpiar Pork Fgmore 

Chintadripot Thousand Light’s 

Konuleawaranpct Fudunakkam 

Mount Hoad . 

Thinn atooswaranpet Triphoan© 
Chepnuk Mir«ahibpct 

7am Itnzftsr Hojnpettsh 


ZONE B 
Wnshermenpet 
rernmbur 
Kitpnuk 
Chet put 


Kungnmbakknm 
Tcj nnropet 
Thj agarnj nnagnr 

M j lapore 
Adjar 


SERVED BV 


Esplanade 

Booking Offico 
(Thono No 2—72) 


Mount Road 
Booking OAiee. 
(Thono No. 25VI) 


Tnphcnne 

Booking Office 
(Tlione No. 30C9) 


nr 4 o J. oa T, r M an,r ° ? ood9 or parcels to bo collected nnd forwarded by the 
M. A S M. rUilwaj. please telephone or otherwise communicate to tbo appropriate 
Town Rooking Office giving the following particulars 

1. The name of the Consignor. 

2. Tbo description of tbo goods or parcels. 

®* m!! 0 P «°° Bt 7 hlch thc ROods or P^fccls are to bo collect ed and 
4. Tbo Destination of the goods and parcels. 

will then^arrange colic!* th ° M * *• S ’ M - Railway Contractors 

temporarj receipt and arrange to deliver °ho ^Sfwav™ T?’ 0 • \ ^ oarB * B ^ ntl ”5 n J 
dn> nfter the goods or parcels are hnnltil .t « Receipt to jou tho samo 

notes nnd Risk Notes mT tendered at the ° nico ' 

. . . lenacrea at the time goods or parcels are collected. 

The inclusive charge for this service will bo- 

?Zl 'n ; a". S "" rcr ma „„a or port tborrot 


Tho tolloir.oE oro crclodca Iron, this _ 

Excepted article* , " 

- , . , „ UITensive good 3 

Coeds in bulk r , . , 

Due stock 

Dangerous and Explosive goods » r . 

Reglnctions in booking notified from Jim * C .Y B ftnd c,ir r in KP8 
lion service Goods nnd parcels will b n m ii raB tQ time apply also to tbo colic 6 
same conditions ns booking are accented «* a OD 1 s 00 tlic ' sf ’ dayn nnd on the 
— H " a ™» Crntrnl or Soil Oot.cre. 
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A. ¥. THOMAS & CO. (INDIA) LTD. 


(rtcoHronATFD IN nniTisn indi*) 
(Liability of Mombcrs is Limited) 
liegiatacd Office : MADRAS 

’PHONE 4518 ' 


ALUEPPEY 

'Phone 15 


BRANCHES: 

COCHIN 

Phone 183 


TELEGRAMS for all offices 


CALICUT 

Ph^ne 108 
AVITHOM ’ 


COIMBATORE 

Phone 153 


SALES DEPOTS: 

MADURA BANGALORE TINNEVRLLY 

Capital Authorised ... R s . 5,00,000 

Issued & Paid-up ... R s . 3,00,000 

MANAGING AGENTS: 

*?? SHEVEROY ESTATES. LTD., 7/71, Batjraua.i.l.n, R oaJ , Ct , imbat 
TQE NEELAMALAI TEA & COrPEE ESTATES, LTD., , 

RADIO 4 ELECTRICALS. LTD.. Madras. 

Mr.89BS. AYURVEDIC COMPOUND TINCTURES. LTD.. Allopiwy 
Pioneon in tho mtmnfactnro ot Ajorsodio Tioctnros on-Alliimtbio 

. (iNCOBTOltATED IN THAVANCOJIE) 68 

SECRETARIES: - . ' 

THE KALPETTA ESTATE, LTD.) __ 

THE FR1NGF0RD ESTATES, LTD,) 0ffic£,a at Calient 

CHIEF AGENTS FOR MADRAS PROVINCE: ' ? 

THE PRITHVI INSURANCE CO., LTD., Madras * 

Exporters, Importers, Shipping And Forwarding Agents.. 

- DEALERS IN: - ■ - 

tea. TEA EXPORT RIGHTS, RUBBER, PEPppn 
CASHEW KERNELS, TIMBER * ALL OTHER MALABAR S®' 
ESTATE REQUISITES. CHEMICALS, ° DCCC ' 

■PUMPS, MOTORS, ‘ ELECTRICAL GOODS, 

ENQUIRIES SOLICITED ■ 


machinery, 
HARDWARE Eic. 
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GOVT, SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE Co-, Ltd. 

Ooco again the “ORIENTAL” ]pad=5 tod others follow 
The Orientil was the first Li e Office to deal Rcncro isly with 
Poie'hoders in Mala> n and Barma by offering to revive 
their Policies which had lapsed duo to the Japanese occupation 
WITHOUT REQUIRING PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON ARREAR PREMIUMS 
OR PRODUCTION OF EVIDENCE OF GOOD HEALTH 

A L1BLRALIT\ IS TUB SI CRET Or 

ouit i rr n Growrnn popularity * 


1945 New Business Nearly Rs 25,38,00,000 

Funds Over Rs 40,00,00,000 

WE HA\E ATTRACTIVE SCHEMES TO MEFT 
E\ CRY ONT Or \OLR LIFE ASSURANCE NEEDS 
Head Ottcc -ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, FORT, BOMBAY. 


Bianch Ofhcc — 

“ORIENTAL buildings”, 

Armenian Street, G.T., MADRAS. 



(Incorporated m Travancoro S ate with limited liability 
ABRIDGED BALANCE SHEET AS AT SOTn JUNE 1910 


LIAMUTI1 S 

Rs A 

L, 

Tb 

ASSrTS 

Rs A». r * 

Anti oruwd Cnp tnl 

20 00 000 

0 

O 

Cosh ond Dank Dalanccs 

11,-0 r 12 3 1 
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10 00 000 
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Investments 

r*i 1 up Capital 

CenoTal Rnsorv o 

6 00 ooo 

0 

0 

In Government 


1 00 000 

0 

0 

eee mtiea IS 00 04C 0 C 


Reserve for Income Tax 

30 31 * 



In si area of 


Investment 

61 

o 

0 

Joint stock 


Deposit, y 

61 on 306 


3 

com pa n i or 


D \« to Dank* 

12 ft * 2 
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(f illy pmd) *> coo 0 0 

18 1164(1 3 6 

S mines 
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ll Us for collect on 
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Loans hnd Advances 
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(irel 1 1 ne R« 2 "8f It rooght 
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44 8”4 15 * 
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72 SO.) 13 

• 
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8 
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INDO COMMERCIAL BANK LTD. 

Registered Office : MAYAVARAM. Central 0,,lce : MADRAS. 

Authorised Capital - Rs. 25,00,000 

' Issued and Subscribed Capital • - Rs’ 21,25,000 

Paid-up Capital - - - - Rs. 18,75,000 

Reserve Fund - , - - Rs 7,75,000 

(TOTAL RLSOURC1 9 / TCP CD Rs I /VI CHORES) 

MADRAS CITY OFFICES China Bazaar Mambalam Mylapore Periamefc end Trip! cane 
BRANCHES 

Amadalavalosa Madura Tenkasi 

Ambasamudram Mar itetu 1 iloru R S, 

Ambar(N A Dt) Negapatam TinneviIlyTown 

Anakapslfe Palghat Tmnovelly Junction 

Chidambaram 1 aramakkudi Tiru\ arur 

Cluttur (Cochin) Parvotipuram Tncl mo poly 

Conjcevarnm Puduhottah \ ednranyam 

Cuddatore NT _ Ramnad Volloro 

Cuddalore O T ~ Salur Villupuram 

l-rode Shiynli r \ irudh inagar 

Karail udi Tadepall girlem an 1 

Kiimbakoaam Tanjoro s Viz anagram 

luNICING BUSINESS Or DVLRY DESCRIPTION TRANSACTED^ 

8 N N SANKARALINGA IYER Managing Director 
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DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
IN RARODA STATE 

o 


For the first tiqie in the history of the 
State the Government of Baroda recently 
presented to the Legislative Assembly of 
the State a budget showing a deficit of 
about Rs 76 lakhs Accounting for this 
large deficit Sir Brojendra Mitter the Prime 
Minister of the State ss\id Due to the end 
of the war there is a downward trend in 
the receipts specially in income ta~ while 
the expenditure shows a definite upward 
trend” This increase in expenditure is 
mainly due to the large increases m the 
grants allowed to the Nation Building depart 
tnents For years past the policy o! giving 
increased grants every year to development 
departments has been steadily followed by 
the State This year that policy has been 
more vigorously applied and large increases 
m the budgets oT the development depart 
ments have been sanctioned The budget 
of the Agriculture department has almost 
been doubled Rs 21 80 lakhs being provided 
this year as against Rs 1017 lakhs spent last 
y e *f Rs r ] > 35 lakhs more have been 
given to the Education department over its 
* st years budgat and Rs 2 01 lakhs to 
the Medical department This progressively 
liberal expenditure on the nation building 
departments is clearly brought out by the 
met that during the short course of the 
quinquennium the expenditure on these 
departments increased from Rs 68 85 lakhs 
jn 1942 43 to Rs 103 77 lakhs in 1946 47 
to other words it rose by about 50 per 
cent during the equmquennmm 
An analysis of this policy reveals inte 
jesting facts The expenditure on education 
as ^increased by about Rs 11 lakhs during 
period It increased by Rs 5 lakhs 


m the case of the Agriculture depaftraen 
and Rs 2 lakhs in the case of the Commerct 
department These figures compare ver> 
favourably with the other parts of India— 
especially the Bombay Presidency and the 
other Indian States In case of the Medical 
and Educational departments the percentage 
of the expenditure by the State exceeds 
that of the Bombay Presidency 

The total percentage for sanitation medical 
educational and Industries comes to 25 5 
for Baroda and 24 00 for Bombay for the 
year 1945 46 

Another noteworthy fact regarding the 
nation building activities in the State in the 
comprehensive post war programme that 
has been prepared by the Post War 
R construction department of the State A 
tentative programme involving an expendi 
tnre of about 15 crores during the period 
of 10 years baS been drawn up and awaits 
the scrutiny of the Central Co ordination 
Committee 


It may be recalled here that His J-I, ghness 
the Maharaja has also established an Industrial 
Advisory Board with a view to scrutinise 
the Baroda plans in the light of all India 
conditions / Sir Homi Mehta is the Chair 
man of the Board and Shn Ram Dr John 
Matthai and other leading industrialists of 
Western India are its members A post war 
reconstruction fund has also been started 
by j the State and it stands at about 
Rs 15 crores 

Last but not the least all the nat.on 
building activities which are in many cases 
mere ambitions than those-in the neighbour 
“B areaa have 'nrposed upon the peonle 
any undue taxation To quote but one 
instance, the incidence of taxation in Baroda 
during the year 1944-45 was Rs 9 3 , 
while ,t was Rs 12 2 9 , n 'the neighbour 
ing province of Bombay * aoqr 
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Kundan Lai Saiga! the golden 


oced 
t bom at 


Idol ol the Ind an screen 
Srinagar in 1906 For so ne t me he 
served the Govt of Ind a and N W 
Ra Iwoy He lolned the hew Theatres in 
1931 and ever since has been del ght 
Ing h scountrynen w th themo tpopular 
song h Is Perhaps In no other role d d 
h s mvs cal gen us / nd such spontare 
o us express on as in that of Tansen 


Gr 


9 TEAT ARTISTS throughout 
the world hive Icirnt to love 
the goodness of tci No other 
dunk so stimuhtes the mind § 
towards artistic crcition 
Read what golden voiced Sugal 
writes r I will tell you why I hhc tea 
so much Because it inspires me to sing 
to act— to do anything from which I 
dcriv c pure joy Give me a cup of 
tea before y ou ask me to sing 


INSERTED er T«r (NO AN TEA MARKET EXPANSION BOARD 
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BOOKS THAT HAVE INFLUENCED ME 

By rajkumari amrit kaur 


W E see then how far the monu- 
ments of wit 'and learning are 
more durable than -the monuments of 
power, or of the hands. For have not the 
verses of Homer continued twentyfive 
hundred y ears or more without the loss of 
* or letter ; during which time 

infinite palaces, teraplesr’castles, cities have 
been decayed or demolished. 

is not possible to have the tfue 
Pictures or statues of Cyrus, Alexander, 
C.csat ; no, • nor of the kings or great 
personages of much later years ; for the 
^'glnals cannot last, and the copies cannot 

im! ^ ° f ‘ h ® Ufe " nd ,rath ' But the 
*2es c f men’s wits and knowledge 

Remain in books, exempted from the wrong 
*iaie and capable of perpetual renovation, 
edher are they fitly to 'be called images, 
s ' B enera te still, and cast their 

' ,n *be minds of others, provoking 
In CaU5ln E« infinite actions and opinions 

of r Cding a ^ CS ’ S ° ‘ nven *‘ on 

which* WaS thought to be noble, 

place Carr ' iedl T ‘ c bcs and commodities from 
fe:a *° ^ ace » and consociateth the most 
fruit ** rp ^ ,Qns *n participation of their 
tnac" mnc b more 'are letters Jo be 

th* lfl<d Wh ‘ ch ’ aa ships, pass through 

5583 *' mC and ma ^ e 8 K es so 
to. participate in the wisdom, 


illuminations and inventions, the one of 
the other I” , 

How truly has Francis Bacon in one- of” 
his immortal essays depicted the power 
which books have to mould the minds and 
lives of men. 

As a child, fairy tales fascinated me as 
also the ancient myths of Greece, - Rome 
and our own land. I can still derive 
pleasure therefrom. They testify to the 

oneness of human nature at all times and *' 
in all dimes. The majesty of mountains, 
rivers, sun and ocean makes one cease to 
wonder at our ancestors worshipping them 
and who that lies ' under the glorious ' 
canopy of the moon and stars . is not 
reminded of the undying legends that have 
been- woven round them ? 

" Literature is about life. It is addressed 
to you personally. So all good books 
ought to leave you different about, life." 

. Bible stories were read to me* as a - ' 
child by my mother from two little 1 
volumes called “ Line upon Line." They * 
were bnt an initiation into the treasures in 
it that have since unveiled themselves and 
continue to do so even today. From the 
literary standpoint tha Bible is one of the * 
noblest things in the - English language. " ' 
Bat beauty of language apart it j s ' 
exquisite gnide to human living. It j s tfje 
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unsurpassable beauty of the life and 
fetching* of the Christ that holds and 
inspires one to strive ceaselessly for that 
perfection rvhich is the goal of all high 
human endeavour Throughout the ages 
it has taught man not to count the cost 
of standing as witness to truth The 
richest diadem is the 11 Crown of Thorns , 
the strongest weapon in man s armoury is 
that perfect love which drives an ay fear 
and scorns retaliation the riches of poverty 
outshine all the treasures of this world s 
goods The world may have shut its ears 
to the message of the inspired pages but 
the story of Jesus remains as a light to 
1 ghten humanity for all time 

The fifth Century B C gave birth to a 
galaxy of great souls throughout the world 
Confucius and Lao tze in China Isaiah in 
*■ Judaea Gautama Buddha in India and 
Socrates m Greece 

Edwin Arnold’s “The Light of Asia * 
has never ceased to inspire me I can 
turn to it again with infinite joy Once 
more it is the great renunciation that ihnlls 
the heart, the story of which « told in 
such exquisite language and petfect imagery 
m this great poem 

Truth cannot perish on the cross nor in 
the poisoned cup which was administered to 
Socrates for bearing witness to it • The 
Trial and Death of Socrates * left an impress 
on me while I was still in school I n 
later years the life and teachings 0 f the 
great martyr were more vividlv 
brought home by the writings of his great 
disciple Rato’s “ The ^ Republic is surely 
0 f the boohs that has through the 

..Jlwited »•«* for food 
not ,OT ,h5 "i , ' hal *'« 


for society His 'words of wisdom are 
always a delight to peruse “Grant to me 
that I may be made beautiful in my soul 
within and that all external possessions be 
m harmony with my inner man May * 
consider the wise "man rich and may 
I have such wealth as only the self 
restrained man can bear or endure’ »s a 
prayer of Socrates and as soul filing a 
prajer as anyone could choose to have 
‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” written by the 
persecuted and unlearned thinker is the 
age long story of the great conflict between 
good and evil luld in simple and telling _ 
language Which of us has not come up 
against Giant Despair and not fallen mto 
the Slough of Despond? Is not the world 
a veritable * Vanity Tair ” and are we not 
always coming across those very human 
characters, good and bad, with the »P { 
names given to them all by the aulhor? 
Tew books appeal equally to children a? 
well as grown ups as does the story of 
the pilgrim 

Poetry and drama have always had * 
passionate appeal for me 

Browning’s “ Saul ’ , “ Rabbi ben Ezra > 
The Grammarian’s Funeral", “Men 
Women *’ are poems which I cannot forget 
together with Milton's “Paradise Lost’* 
“Samson Agomstes*, “Comas” and 
Lycidas Keats’ “ Endymion ”, his ode* 
to the Nightingale and the Grecian Urn 
Shelleys ' Adonais and his lyric* 
Byron’s “ Childe Harold ’ , Herrick and 
other poets of the Elizabethan age at? 
these are engrated « my heart ns *1*° 
much of that great poet of nature Words' 
*o«h Tennyson’s Idylls 0 f the Km* 
* l,U c *P tnale me They remind fl* 
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strongly of the Ram Rajya of Gandbiji’s 
dreams. The kingdom broke up when its 
own members fell from the high standards 
they had set for themselves. Feminist as 
I wa3 even in my girlhood days, it used 
to' hurt me to feel that the fair Queen 
Guinevere had been the cause of the 
downfall of her great husband’s kingdom 
and the frustration of his dreams. 


And what of the giant Shakespeare ? 

‘Not marhlo not tho gilded monuments 
- W prinew alialt outlive this powerful rhyme”. 
How truly he spoke of himself! From 
fairy atmosphere of “ The Midsummer 
‘sight's Dream", the charming tale of 
Cymheline," the matchless love story of 
You Like It", the magic lure of 
The Tempest ", the brilliance of "The 
• let chant of Venice", the noisy drollery of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor ", one 
gees with the same fascination to the great 
togedies of "Julius Caesar", "Hamlet", 
Macbeth" and "Antony and Cleopatra", 
-'■f-yalty, ingratitude, deceit, cruelty, 
•StblUon and their opposing virtues are all 
'•"picted by the master hand in iheir true 
c ^<ours In these as well as in the historical 
T *r»- The stories may veer from the 
as f ar history or legend go but 
characters of human beings are as true 
? *^ e possible and portrayed with all 
ta - Wealth of colour that the brush of a 
^ n ’Qs Ir art alone can wield. Matthew 
, Tn ^ t?Q ly called it " Shakespeare's 
boundless, human view". 

^ A'iCe in Wonderland ” and “ Through 
* ^* ao ^'?2 Glass" were my first love 
fas k JVC Tfiaj ' n -d 50. They are just as 
Sri naU(i| t-i reAl j now ft1 they were when 
** * chdd 


No woman but loves fiction, for romance 
is part and parcel of her nature.. Excep- 
tional women's characters in fiption have 
always remained in my mind even though 
I have not read the books for’ years, such 
as Rebecca and Rowena in Scott's 


“Ivanhoe", Nell in the "Old Curiosity 
Shop", Nancy in "Oliver Twist", Betty 
Sharpe in "Vanity Fair”, Romola in the 
novel of that name, the blind girl in 
“Tha Last Days of Pompei”, the delight- 
ful old ladies in “ Cranford ” and I suppose 
I could go on ad lib, but I may not. 

Alasl That my education having been 
wholly in England I can claim to have 
read in the original some unforgettable 
French masterpieces such as Victor 
Hugo’s " Les Miserables" and "The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame",' Moliere’s 
" L’ Avare " Rnd Racine's " Le Cid ”, but 
I cannot say the same of the great literature 
of my own country. Translations of the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata in both English 
and Hindi have gripped me but I have 
unfortunately no knowledge of Sanskrit. - 
Those who will be educated in the new 
India will, at 8ny rate, have a pall over 
us who were of the generation that were 
brought up on English literature. The 
double heritage will surely be a richer one. 

Finally I cannot express in words the 
immense influence exercised over me by 
the writings of the greatest man of nbr 
age. They have led me to throw in my 
lot with Gandhiji so that thereby I might 
learn how to live truly. The latest exploits 
in war have surely proved beyond doubt 
that his way of life is the only way if this 
world of ours is to survive. 


M»y he be enabled to live long enou-d. 
to lay well and truly the foundations of 
the Swara; of his conception so that India 
may lead the world into the paths of peace 



Soviet Russia and Nazi Gei*many 1933-’4r 


B\ Dk MAHMUD 

S OVIET Russia was on the best of 
terms with Republican Germany up 
to about 1924 Then the relations became 
somewhat cool Still between 1925 and 
1933 these relations were though not very 
jet quite friendly Then came Hitler In 
spite of many points of resemblance between 
National Socialism and Bolshevism, Hitler 
was a confirmed enemy of Bolshevism and 
Russia And his hostility was not wholly 
based on ideological grounds He stood 
for a policy of expansion towards the East 
and that was the root of the trouble Says 
Hitler in Mein Kamf We (National 
Socialist) stem the Germanic stream to 
wards south and west of Europe and turn 
our eyes eastward We have finished with 
the pre War policy of colonies and trade, 
and are going over to the land policy of 
the future When we talk of new lands 
in Europe we are bound to think first of 
Russia and her border states’ He claimed 
that the Germanic element to which Russia 
owed her greatness had been replaced by 
the Jewish and the character of the Jew, 
according to him was not that of an 
organiser but of a decomposing leaven 
He seemed to be sure that the Russian 
Empire was npe for collapse He abused 
the rulers of Russia called them * low 
blood stained criminals and the scum 
of humanity 

But after all Mein Kampf was written long 
before Hitler rose to power Many people 
thought that office would make him more 
balanced and moderate "Yet one of the 
first things done by Hitler after capturing 
power in Germany was the annihilation of the 
German Communist party the most powerful 
S 

' \ 


HUSSAIN Ph d - 

and the best organized Communist organs 
ration outside Russia The part) uas 
supposed to be the instrument through which 
Capitalism weuld receive its death blow 
m Europe Direc* attacks followed on 
Soviet citizens and in*titutions in Germany 
Restrictive measures were adopted against 
Soviet newspaper correspondents and the 
Police raided the offices of the Soviet 
petrol marketing organization Even the 
treatment meted out to the German 

Communists and the violation of Soviet 
economic interests did not cause so much 
concern as the possibility that the anti 
communist drive might not stop at the 
frontiers and Nazi Germany might turn 
towards Russia Hi'ler’s book hod surely 
been read by Soviet leaders He persisted 
in the policy he had advocated An 
anti Rassian War of words was started 
which resulted in an immediate deteno 
ration in the Russo German relations 
This war of words was perhaps a * 

its highest m 1936 but it continued 
throughout with unabated fury Speaking 
sometime in 1936 Hitler said ' An 
international Jewish revolution centre *t 
Moscow propagates the revolutionizing 
Europe through ihe wireless through money 
and through agitation ’ The atm of 
Bolshevism , added Hitler, ^ “ was the des 
traction of the racial unity of nations and the 
replacement of the Aryan heritage by that 
of the Jews ’ Simultaneously Goebbels w* s 
declaring to the world that ‘Bolshevist 
must be exterminated if Europe is to regain 
its normal heal th and that ' Germany 

* For tlio Russo Ocrrnan relations before 
sro xny art cle on Bov <?t Hum B o 1 Goriwuw » 
tbo Ind an Revie ▼ of April 1016 
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had given the signal for the world struggle/’ 
Towards the end of the year 1936 Hitler 
came^ out with _ the statement that was 
destined to become notorious: "While 
Russia has 18 times as much territory as 
We have, Bolshevism cannot feed its people. 
What failures they are ! !f we had the Ural 
mountains with their incalculable stores of 
taw materials; Siberia with its vast forests, 
or the .Ukraine with its tremendous wheat 


fields; Germany under national- socialism 
would be swimming in plenty. I am not 
*fr»id of the hour of danger .... Oar old 
adversaries may come bearing their Soviet 
emblems before them. We shall not flinch 
coder our standards. "Then in May, 1937. 
herring' to Russian leaders, he said that 
they were all Jews and there could be no 
question of sympathising with what he called 
ll,? perpetrators of mutual assassination in 
Russia because they were "one family- - 
. *be oldest family that we know of " And 
hr February, 1938 while speaking of Ger- 
rtisny s ardent desire for peace with every 
, ^e rcade one exception : “ We have 

Cot sought relations with one Stale and do 
cot wish t<S enter into closer relations with it. 

bis Stale is Soviet Russia. More than 
* v *r we look on Bolshevism as the in- 
“‘nation or the human lust for destruction 
‘ * n re inexorable enemies.” 

Ne^r before in the history of Europe 
such words used by the head of one 
- 4 ls against the head of another. No 
> misgivings about Germany were' 

••southing the peace of m : nd of the Soviet 
,5n « 1933. They had to change ' 
ftf *‘titude towards other nations. The 
* Ws * * diptomalic revolution. They 
* 4 cp their revisionist attitude in regard 


to the territorial settlement made at 
Varsailles; because revision had now become 
linked up with the victory of Fascism. This 
tendency in Soviet policy became even 
stronger after the conclusion of the Anti- 
Comintern pact between Germany and Japan 
(1936) to which Italy also became a 
party (1937). • " 

Bat even before the conclusion of this 
pact Soviet Russia had started building up 
diplomatic understandings with other States 
who were equally interested in checking 
Germany and Japan. Pacts of non-aggression 
were concluded in 1933 with all the 
western neighbours Estonia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Poland, Roumania, also with C/echcr- 
slovakia and Italy. And finally a pact was 
concluded with France. Io 1934 the Soviet 
Union became a member of the League of 
Nations The Bolsheviks had, in the past, 
denounced the League in no uncertain terms. 
And other members of the League had consi- 
dered Bolshevik Russia an outcast among 
nations and unfit to be a member of the 
august Assembly, National .Socialism, 
however, changed the attitude of Soviet Russia 
towards the League and the attituo'e of the 
Powers towards the Soviet. Thus at least 
on paper the anti-Nazi coalition seemed to 
be formidable. Bat the policy of appease- 
ment followed by the Western Democracies ; 
on the occasions of the denunciation of the 
Versailles Treaty by Germany clause by 
clause, the remilitarization of the RhiVeland 
the rearmament of Germany which was now 
no secret and its recognition by Great 
Britain in the shape of, the Anglo-Geiman 
Naval Agreement of 1935, the inactivity of- 
of " the League in connection with the 
Abyssinian affair, the non-intervention in Spain 
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Russia and the Western Powers had been 
lukewarm And al! talk of forming * 


on the part of the Democracies while lt?l> 
and Germany were intervening whole 
heartedt} the rape of Austria, and hoally 
Munich completely disillusioned leaders of 
So i“t Russia She now believed and she 
had every reason to believe that the demo 
craci“s will not fight against Fascism And 
it appeared that if Germany was to be 
engaged in a big war in Europe it will 
take the shape of a war between German 
National Socialism and Russian Bolshevism 
That was what the Democracies would have 
perhaps preferred At least one meaning of 
the policy which came to be known as 
the policy of appeasement was this 
Democracies would have loved to see 
Fascism and Communism engaged in a 
war of mutual destruction The destruction 
of Germany was to remove all danger to 
their imperial possessions and the destruction 
of Russia was expected to make their 
social system or their way of life safe 
for a long time to come 

For similar reasons Russia preferred war 
between Germany and the Democracies 
It was in Soviet Russia’s interest that this 
war should continue for long and her 
greatest enemy should be made to direct 
all his energies westwards In the mean 
time she could obtain territories and 
perfect her defences 

That is why Russia concluded that pact 
of non aggression and mutual understanding 
with Germany in August, 1939 that 
astounded the world Both Russia and 
Britain were playing the same game 
Russia succeeded where Britain failed 
Indeed ever since Munich which sealed the 
fate of Ciechoslas akta tl e relations between 


Peace Trout was dismissed by Soviet 
Russia with the contempt that it deserved 
By concluding the Russo German P-» c * 
Soviet Russia succeeded m diverting 
Germany westwards A war between the 
British and French Empires on one side 
and Germany on the other was likely to 
be a long and destructive process and it 
suited Soviet Russia It meant possible 
immediate territorial gams and the pro 
bability of Socialist revolutions all the 
world over after the long conflict- No 
sooner had Germany declared war cn 
Poland than Russia concentrated troops on 
the Polish frontiers On the 13th Septeto 
b*r 1939 the Russian press for the fir** 
time, spoke of the ill treatment of the 
Russian people in Poland On the 
16 h September, the Polish ambassador 
was called by Molotov and was inform'd 
that the next morning Russian troops 
would be crossing into Poland This they 
actually did By this tirae"Polish resistance 
against Germany had practically come to 
an end, and Poland was hardly m s 
position to fight against the Russians 
So\iet troops simply walked into Poland 
On September 18th German and Soviet 
troops met at Brest Litovsk There was a 
mutual exchange of * courtesies * A treaty 
was concluded on September 28th 
Poland was partitioned for the fourth tun* 
Russia without any sacrifice, stcured mote 
than one half of Poland which svs* 
Sovietized and Get many was prevented 
from coming too close to Russia proper 
This w as the fust imperialist mov e of 
Soviet Russia The friend of the subject 
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peoples had appeared in a- new role. But territories rich in agricultual and mineral 

this was only the first step. Imperialism resources ‘ It also meant the strengthening 

to be true to itself must be greedy. Soon of Russia’s position in the Baltic. Her - 

after the absorption of more, than one-half -coast line which had been reduced to only 
of Poland came Russian pressure on the one hundred miles after the First World 
small Baltic . states— Lithuania, Latvia and .War was now enlarged by 700 miles'- 

Estonia. Russia demanded from Orem the While Soviet . Russia was thus strength- 
' conc lusion of mutual assistance pacts and ening her position, Germany was not only 
the permission to Soviet Russia to establish not preventing Russia from obtaining these 

♦military and naval bases on their territory. advantages but even seemed to be a party 

_The little states had no option but to to these arrangements. Russia was quite 

a gree.‘ Estonia was the first to succumb useful to Germany by way of supplies 

(September, 28th). She was followed by etc. Then came the sudden fall of France 

Latvia (5th October) and then by Lithuania »u 1940. This was not in the bargain. 

(1 Oth October). Not long after the No one had expected that France, 'with 

conclusion of these pacts, all the three her second biggest empire in ‘the world 

a Pplied for membership of the Soviet would fall like this. Russia now felt that • 

Union and their ** application ” was granted after all Britain might make peace. ' And t 
(Jane, 1940). Then came ’ the turn of so what Russia did was she stopped 
Finland. Similar demands were made supplies to Germany and started negotia- 
T° be exact, the demands were even tions with England. But after the failure 

more drastic, for in addition to the usual of the Battle of Britain or the rnrfal blitz 

terms, Finland was asked to destroy the Russia felt that Britain would not give up* 

%nnerheim line or the whole system of fighting. Again, Germany had to be 
ortifications * which she had built up. patted on 'the back. So in November, 1940 
retracted negotiations followed. Finland once more Mr. Molotov visited Berlin and 
Was rea ^y to offer concessions but not all carried on negotiations “ in - a spirit of 
,he c °ncessions asked for. This resulted mutual confidence.” Supplies again flowed' 
in w »r. After three and a half months into Germany. German plans about the 

of gallant fight the Finns had to sue for Balkans and Jugoslavia, however) once 

reacc (March, 1940). As a consequence more brought about a deterioration in 

cf the war still larger- concessions had to these -relations. This was the game that 

made. Having dealt with Finland, Russia was playing when the Germans 

assU turned towards Rumania: In attacked Russia on the 22nd of June, 19 U 

° ne ’ *940, Rumania was asked to cede that fateful day i n History' on which 

Gambia and northern Bukovina. Hitler Napolean had undertaken the invasio 

. °>se!f advised King Carol to accept the _ of Russia. Russia was -forced into’ ” ' 

‘"evitable. All these gains brought to the -alliance with Great Britain and later 

S °Viet Union 20 million people and large with U.S.A., ~ " ° n 
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NDIA. lo day possesses twentyone unlver 
sities for the dissemination of higher 
€ location Some are residential some 
examining some communal and some 
regional Again most of them are of the- 
western type while only a few are truly 
eastern Attempts are being made to 
create racial universities to satisfy the claim 
of different races Proposals have already 
been made for a Maharashtra university AH 
such ideas are welcome and Indta should 
be a network of universities But India 
to day needs such a university where an 
all India feeling and consciousness can be 
Imtarted to students All Indian students 
should feel that they are first Indians and 
then Bengalees Punjabis Hindus Muslims 
Mahrattas or Sikhs We want to day an 
institution where students can be made to 
be India minded Where can we know 
Hie real India ? The existing universities 
hardly help us in the matter The All 
India university should be an Institution 
where aP Indian languages shall be taught 
where students and teachers from all parts 
of India shall meet and exchange their 
ideas where all petty and minor 

differences shall be snnk in the interest of 
the motherland and where higher edu 
cation shall be pursued from a scientific 
standpoint 

There is a great need for the teaching 
of the vatious Indian languages No 
existing Indian university has adequate pro 
\ison for it Some umversites teach some 
languages but not all and that too in a 
haphazard manner The All Indta um\er 


Santimletan 

sity should teach the different Indian 
languages with a view to promote mutual 
understanding amongst the people who u*e 
them Students and teachers from all over 
India shall come to the All India uniter 
sity for study and culture They shall 
live together study together, dine together* 
and play together This will generate the 
true sense of co operation amongst them 
which will be highly helpful for our naliona' 
solidarity Our particular and peculiar 
customs prejudices and superstitions will all 
be churned into an All India form 

The All India University shall be the 
truly representative university We have 
got no institution to day which can re 
present India in all her aspects A Calcutta 
or a Madras university a Hindu or an 
Andhra university represents only sections 
of India Such an Indian university is 
needed to day as can give the truly Indian 
culture to the v West and receive the truly^ 
Western culture in return In the cultural 
environment of the world let the AH India 
university contribute the truly Indian lore 
India had a glorious past but mere love 
for the past will not lead us far We have 
to assimilate the ancient wisdom once more 
under the present conditions and we have 
to improve it in various ways Knowledge 
is not static , it is highly dynamic Indian 
lore shall cease to inspire mankind unless 
it is made to grow expand and attain 
more and more perfection Only a truly 
representative university can take up this 
arduous task It is true, sectional ot 
regional universities suffer from narrow 
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perspectives that are inevitable. Only 
aa All India institution 'can be free from 
all bias, and it can have a comprehensive 
outlook. , 

No university fulfils its aim unless its 
teachings descend on the teeming millions 
If the fruits of researches, studies and 
experiments are not utilised for the good of 
humanity, why have a university at all ? 
This is hue- particularly of India India 
h a poor country, her millions are starved 
°r half-starved, her cattle are dying, her 
rivers are being choked, her soil remains 
barren and her babies are short-lived 
Have the 'existing Indian universities done 
anything to ameliorate India’s sufferings? 
Besides turning out hundreds of graduates 
L crowd the employment market, what are 
the present > universities doing ? True, 


Indian scientists are doing valuable work- 
in the field of pure science. Researches 
in pure science are commendable but 
India needs badly researches in applied 
science. Our supreme callousness towards 
the sufferings of the motherland is perhaps 
due to the fact that we do not know or 
care to know the real state of India. An 
All-India institution where students and 
teachers are ail India-minded, can alone 
banish the apathy. 

How to govern the institution? The 
management of the All-India university 
shall be vested in a trust and the trustees 
shall represent the whole of India. - Only 
one silent rule shall guide the management 
and the atmosphere of the institution and 
that i s — create and nurture an all-India 
it 1 feeling and consciousness. 


Sir William Jones: An Eminent Orientalist 

BY MR. JAGMOHAN MAHAJAN 


J\ N adventurous linguist, who considered 
** languages as “ the mere instruments 
real learning’* and thought them 
> ‘“properly confounded with learning 
* and who is said to' have known 
'birtfien languages thoroughly and twenty- 
*'* hl fody, well, Sir William Jones was 
0rn in London just two centuries ago 

ou .September 28, 1746. 

'His father, who' was a celebrated 
“Mhematician and a friend and interpreter 
of Sir Isaac .Newton, passed away when 
’ ^°’ 3n 8 William was just three years old , 
* od be was brought up by his exceptionally 

P<? 


talented mother who led her son’s mind to 
learning and diligence, particularly attending 
to the cultivation of his memory by, 
making him learn and repeat extracts 
from Shakespeare. 

In 1753 he was sent to Harrow, where, 
in spite of spell;? of indifferent health, he 
soon gave proofs of his possessing extra- 
ordinary abilities. He distinguished himself 
especially in his knowledge of Greek, and 
also taught 1 himself the rudiments of 
Arabic and Hebrew- -In all this' he was 
aided by an extremely retentive ..memory 
that r ■’ led him Once, in his "twelfth year, 
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to rep-oduce verbattm the entire text of 
Shakespeare’s Tempest by heart So 
deeply was Dr Thackeray, his headmaster 
at Harrow, impressed by his abilities that 
he gave it as his opinion that Jones was 
1 a boy of so active a mind that if he 
were left naked and friendless onSalsbury 
Plain, he would nevertheless find the road 
to fame and riches and Dr Sumner, 
Thicker ay s successor, was heard to 
declare that Jones knew more Greek 
than himself 

In 1764 Jones entered University College, 
Oxford, as a Foundation Scholar Here 
he exhibited a distinct partiality for 
oriental literature and he forthwith set 
about learning Arabic which he soon 
mastered with the assistance of an Arab 
of Aleppo, whom he had accidentally 
discovered in London and whom he was 
able to persuade t6 accompany him to 
Ovford He also diligently pursued his 
studies in Persian and Hebrew and gained 
some acquaintance with Chinese besides 
attaining fluency in German Spanish and 
Portuguese 

Although thus occupied m the pursuit 
of universal literature he was not insensible 
* to the fact that the meagre finance of his 
mother made it imperative that he must 
soon obtain a fellowship In order to give 
her some relief But as # the prospect of 
obtaining that advantage was still remote, 
he accepted in his nineteenth year, the 
offer to be the private tutor to Lord 
AHhorp the only son of the first Earl 
Spender and m the summer of 1765 he 
went to Wimbledon Park to take up the 
instruction of his pupil then a lad of 
He continued for five years 


to superintend the early education of his ^ 
ward, while still keeping his terms at Oxford jj 
During his stay with the Spencer family x, 
besides prosecuting his linguistic studies 
Jones also paid attention to accomplishments ^ 
He shared his pupil’s dancing lessons ^ 
learnt the use of broad sword from an old 
Chelsea pensioner, and took lessons m ; 
riding and fencing from Angelo In | 

he was elected a fellow of University*, 
College, Oxford , he was admitted to the, ^ 
Bachelor’s degree in 17G8 and to the} ^ 
M A degree in 1773 * 

When Christian VII of Denmark visited 
England in 1768, bringing with him a 
Persian biography of Nadir Shah, Jones 
was approached to translate the MS into 
French He declined the offer at firsV 
but when he learnt that in the event ot 
his refusal the honour would go to some 
Frenchman he agreed to undertake the 
work The translation was published > n ^ 
1770, the year in which he left the^ 
Spencer family In the next appeared his 
Dissertation sur la Utter ature orient tU 
wherein he defended Oxford scholar* 
against the criticisms made by Anqueld^ 
Dn Perron in the preface to his translation 
of the 7end Avesta In the same year he^ 
published with some assistance fro® s 
1 tisam nd dm who was probably the fi^t j 
educated Indian to visit England, h 5 
Persian Grammar, which ran into several 
editions and which served as a means of, 
" introducing a host of Englishmen to the 
tongue of Firdausi and Hafir ’ The 
publication of Poeseos Asiatuae comment 
atormm Itbrt sex in 1774 definitely 
established his reputation x as an orient*^ 
scholar He was elected a Fellovv o( the 
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his fine hymns to Hindu deities deserve 
a notice here 

Wrapt in eternal sot tary shade 
Th impenetrable gloom of lght intense 
Impervious inacccss ble immense 
Ere apir ta were mfus d or forms d play d 
Brel m his own M nd survey d 
As mortal ojes (thus finite wo compare 
With mlln to) in smoothest mirrors gaze 
5 w ft at 1 is took a “liapo aupremolv fa r 
Leap d into being will a boundless blaze 
That fiftv suns m ght daze 

Bat even if Jones had written nothing 
else his epoch making discovery of the 
relationship between Sanskrit and the 
other languages now called Indo European 
would alone rank him among the 
foremost British Orientalists The Sanskrit 
language whatever be its antiquity 
he made the startling announcement 
to the Asiatic Society in 1786 is of 
wonderful structure more perfect than 
the Greek more copious than the Latin 
' and more exquisitely refined than either 
yet bearing to both of them a stronger 
affinity both m the roots of verbs and in 
the forms of grammar than could possibly 
have been produced by accident so strong 
indeed that no philologer could examine 
them all three without believing them to 
have sprang from some common source 
which perhaps no longer exists There is 
a similar reason though not quite so 
lorcible, for supposing that both the 
Gothic and the Celtic though blended 
with a very different idiom had the same 
origin with the Sanskrit and the old 
Persian m ght be added to the same 
family if this were the place for discussing 
any questions concerning the ant quities of 
Pets a In this manner he laid the found 
ation* of the science of comparati e 
philology which was later on developed 
by Bopp Max Muller and Grimm He 


also devised the first scientific system for 
translating from foreign alphabets into 
the Roman 

The great scholar s health never very 
good went from bad to worse under the 
heavy strain of his manifold activities m 
India He died at Calcutta, after a short 
illness resulting from inflammation of the 
liver »n April 27, 1794 when he was 
still at the very height of his powers So 
passed a great figure, the doyen of British 
Orientalists a man of rare learning, 
unrivalled energy, and peerless intellect 
His activities were as varied as they were 
numerous and he excelled m all of them 
Of him it can be truly said that there is 
no subject which he did not touch and 
he touched no subject which he did 
not adorn 

He was universally regretted and the 
Directors of the East India Company ex 
pressed their appreciation of his services 
by the erection of a monument in St Paul s 
Cathedral Another monument to him was 
placed m the antechapel of his College at 
Oxford by his wife 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

'T'lip Ed tor got c ta contnbut ons on all 
} topes of general interest and in 
part cutar on subjects bear ng on tho pot t cat, 

r«55“3i fSSTrJr** 

he -stated that a page of the 
Rev on takes In about -(K> words 

GiJitor The InJ .m /?t, era G T Madras 



SHAKESPEARE AND KALIDASA, 

, -- * By Mr. R. PADMAN, ba. 


E NGLISHMEN regard Shakespeare as. the 
greatest poet the world has ever 
prodoced ", Indians likewise pay the same 
compliment to Kalidasa The fact is that 
both Sbarespeare and Kalidasa are world- 
poets. Although they belong to different 
times and" nationalities, they are lor all 
■time and universal. It is however well 
worth remembering that the Bard of Ujjain 
lived eleven hundred years before the birth 
of the Bard of Avon. 


- SHAKESPEARE 

I shall take up Shakespere first. His 
works are rightly regarded as the master- 
pieces of. English literature. He marvel- 
lously understood the human heart and 
has put life into the .figures of men and 
women -long passed away. They become 
real to us as we watch theic making love, 
making war, making their destiny in life. 
In his best plays, we can largely perceive 
the dram* played by men and women on 
eatth. Hts philosophy of life cannot be 
gathered up from the mere signtficiciance 
of a single play or even a few plays 
His plays naturally group themselves into 
certain periods of his mental development. 
The plays of' one group eventually grow 
into those of another. Hence it is necessary 
_ to consider his plays as a whole with 
.* .special ieference to each group as affecting 
one another. It is only in this way that 
anything like a philosophy of life can be 
drawn ftom his writings. 


HIS INTENSE PATRIOTISM 


In the make-up of such a group, his 
historical plays come first and go together. 
In these dramas, the real hero is England. 
They brim over with his intense patriotism 
and make an excellent handbook of 
English history. To him there is no land 
i like England as will be manifest from his 
rhapsodical out-burst: 


Tbts royal throne of king*, this eeaptt’d isle, 
Thw earth of tnajeotj, this «*at of Mart, 
Thi* other Eden, tlemi paradise.’* 

- - • (Richard II, II, i) 


Of a piece with this extravaganza is 'his' 
loud boast that, 

“This England never did, nor nover shall, 

Lie at tho proud foot of a Conqueror.” 

(King John V i) 

Now we have in his historical plays six 
full-length portraits of the kings of England— 
portraits of kingly weakness such as in 
King John,.. Richard II -and Henry VI,*’ 
portraits of kingly strength such as in 
Henry IV, Henry V and Richard III, 
Shakespeare’s highest ideal of a King reaches 
in Henry V. Here is his high-pitched 
portraiture of that king: 


“Hear him but reason ia divinity. 

And all admiring with an inward wish 
You would desire tho king were made a prelate ; 
•Hear him debate of commonwealth affaire 
„ You would aay,— it hath been all in-all Ida study;" 
List Ida discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battlo render'd you m music s - 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 

Tho gordian knot of it he will unlposo, * 
Familiar as his garter.” 

Hence the great German critic 'Schlegel 
is more than justified in describing these 
historical „ plays , as “a historical heroic 
poem in the dramatic form of which the 
several plays constitute the rhapsodies" . 


HIS LOVE OF WAR 

Beneath all his high flown poetic extra- 
vagance however, Shakespeare has uncon- 
sciously but with great truth hit on England * 
as " this seat of Mars ". No .doubt he 
pays a meed of praise to peace; but his 
love . nl war lets him down. He deeply 
deplores "the weak piping times of peace"..' 
However reconciled to peace Shakespeare 
would have it that, 


, r ,lut “ Kingdom 

But defence, musters, preparations 
Should bo maintained, assembled and collected" - 
As it were a war in preparation " 

(Henry IV, II, iv) , 
In this passage a modern reader cannot help 
recalling quite a similarity to the modern 
increase of armaments merely as a defensive 
measure in order to prevent war and not 
to prepare for it. Shakespeare rakes a 
question of the relative Importance of war 
and peace and asks ; 
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The taint of flesh reaches its zenith in 
Gettrude, Hamlet’s mother. “ Frailly ! thy 
name is woman,” as the ideal of mother- 
hood in Gertrude shocks Indian decorum 

' However free and self-willed Shakespeare’s 
women 8re, strangely enough, he approaches 
the Hindu ideal of wife-hood as depicted 
by Kalidasa. 

" Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 

Thy head, thy sovereign ; one that cares for theo. 
And for thy maintenance , commits his body 
To palpful labour, both by sea and land ” 

(Taming of tho Shrew) 

HIS HEROES 

Brutus is "Shakespeare’s ideal man “The 
elements -so mixed in him that nature might 
stand up and say to all the world — this 
was a man.” Yet a man with an 
unjustifiable taint of his hand against his 
best friend and the noblest Roman of the 
time. Coriolanus is another such. He 
hated the people whose breath was to 

him "as the reek of the rotten few,” and 
Whose love counted only “as the dead 
carcasses of the unburied man that do 

corrupt the> air" ; yet Shakespeare would 
hold up that “his nature is too noble for 
* the world," This gap between Shakespeare’s 
aesthetic and ethical conceptions recurs too 
often. For Instance, he leaves alone the 
Unmerited affliction to which Cordelia is 
subjected in mute helplessness Kent in 
Lear, , Friar Lawrence in Romeo and Joliet, 
Horatio in’ Hamlet, Cassio in Othello, 

-Antonio in Merchant of Venice are but 

moral dummies exposed to the blows and 
„ buffets of the world. The tragic intensity 
leached thus in the second group of plays 
leaves him adrift without any chart or 
.map of hfe. 

RECONCILIATION between tragedy and 

„ COMEDY 

The third group comprises the plays 
' «Jd«f Henry VIII, Cyrabeline, Winter’s 
T*.e and the Tempest.' They are full of 
imaginative characters ' and super-natural 
•Sjencies. _The tragic intensity ceases and 
lets in new light through chinks that 
flote h**} made." In these plays there is 


no dividing line between tragedy and 
comedy. They all . end happily though 
interwoven with very tragic incidents. 
Cymbeline is called a tragedy, but it- is 
no more tragic than Winter’s Tale. 
Shakespeare tries to effect a reconciliation 
between tragedy and comedy in life. 
Imogen is Desdemona reshaped and 
refined ; Othello is remoulded into the 
Winter’s Tale and Lear is recast in 
Cymbeline. ' All these plays are too full 
of sea and ship-wreck. Shakespeare 
attempts "to fetch happiness to -shore out 
of shipwreck" as ingeniously made out 
by Quiller Couch. 


HIS POVERTY Ol- PHILOSOPHY 
The Tempest is the last of Shakespeare’s 
plays in which he' may be _ said to reach 
the highest in his philosophy of life. 
Prospero represents, on the intellectual side 
wisdom and love of knowledge. He 
stands on the moral side for unselfishness 
and devotion 'to duty. His brother 
Antonionis a type of worldliness and 
treachery ; Alfonso represents subtlety ; 
Gonzalo typifies coramonsense ; Caliban is 
gross and earthly. Miranda is Shakes- 
peare's perfect woman. His philosophy 
does not go far. TJiere may or may not 
be another world. This world is all that 
he knows. Desderriona's ' and Cordelia’s 
will not be the last word. They’ are / 
transformed into Marinas, Perdittas_ and 
Mirandas. 

•• The panda are numbered that make up my life, 

Ifero must I stay and horg my Iifo must end." 

(Ilcnry VI) 

In the last resort, man - after death, 
according to Shakespeare can only ^ 


V Lie in cold obstruction and to rot, 

-To bo imprisoned in tho viewless wings __ 

And blown with restless violeneo about 
The pendant world." ; 

, (Measure for Measure IIJ, ii) 

His utmost philosophy ni hfe does jtot 
go further than that 


wear lew BOU mo most loathsome worldly bf< 
That nge, acho, penury and imprisonment , 
Can lay on nature, a paradise to, what we f eft , 
, . J ’ fof death. 
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Here is positive proof of Shakespeare s 
utter lack of inner illumination He sees 
only with the outward eyes He has no 
notion whatever of “Eternity whose end no 
eye can reach” To know aught of the 
ideology of “the soul of origin divine, 
gods glorious image freed from clay, in 
Heaven’s eternal sphere," we have to turn 
to the Indian poets among whom Kalidasa 
holds the palm 


with the great Rama himself in whom the 
ideal of kingship reaches its highest; 
Cantoes 16 to 19 are devoted to Ramas 
descendants 


I now turn to Kalidasa’s works The> 
are marvels of Sanskrit literature They 
consist of two epics Raghuvamsa and 
Kumarasambha\ a , three plavs Sakuntala 
Malavikagmmitra and Vikramorvasiya and 
two nature poems the Meghaduta and 
the Seasons 

Raghuvamsa is a great historical epic 
*.ith several heroes but the central figure 
is Sri Rama with a broad sketch of his 
ancestors and descendants who adorned 
the ‘ancient throne of Bharatvarsha The 
Rama cantoes are an epic within an epic 
and form the central piece It is the key 
stone which if taken away will let the 
arch of the whole structure go to pieces 


1US PATRIOTISM 


••ORneUjjainl Gem to A\aotiKi\en 

Where nllap ancients tell the r tales of mirth 
And hi l romance 1 O radiant bit of heaven, 
Horae of a We'd band whoso worth 
K iTcd though fallen from heaCcn, 

To brine clown heaven to earth 

b (Meghaduta Tort 1, 60) 


HIS KINGLY CHARACTTRS 


The poem opens with King 
Rama’s great great grand father 
motto was duty and self sacrifice 
story of how he offered his body 
lion in order to save the cow 
devotion from its hungry clutches is too 
well known to need repetition Kalidasa 
depicts Dilipa as a king, who 


Dilipa, 
whose 
The 
to the 
of hts 


• Practised every virtue though m health, 

\\ on riches with no greed of wealth , 

Guarded "his 1 fo though not from fear. 

Prized joys of earth, hut not too dear , 

His \ trtuous foes ho could C3teem 
I ike bitter drugs that healing seem 

(Raghuvamsa I. Ryder) 


His son Raghu too “manifested royal 
worth by even justice toward the earth " 
He was 


Kalidasa’s patriotism is as profound as 
that ot Shakespeare If to Shakespeare, 
there is no land like England, which he 
likens to a " demi paradise ’ , to Kalidasa 
there is no land like India which he 
characterises as a "radiant bit of hea\en’’. 
He exclaims 


If Shakespeare’s historical plays constitute 
a historical heroic poem in dramatic form, 
Kalidasa's Raghu\»msa is a grand historical 
poem in right epic style This great epic 
sings of three groups ot kings Canines 
1 to 9 deal with Rama’s ancestors, 
Cantoes IQ to 15 are directly concerned 


“ Relovrsd as is tho southern breeze 
Too cool to burn, too warm to freeze ” 

(Raghuvamsa IV Ryder) 
Aja, Raghu’s son, was a greater king 
than Raghu or Dilipa He was known 
for territorial conquests as well as the 
conquest ot Indumati, “ God’s masterpiece 
of beauty’ This union shows how “a 
gem is ever fitly set in gold” (Canto V) 

. Dasaratha, the offspring of this union was 
renowned for glory, justice, prowess and 
piety, despite the guilt of his early dajs 
Prince of archers, he possessed the craft 
of Sabdabhedhi, that from sound alone he 
could pierce the victim Thinking that it 
was an elephant at dnnh, , he , 

sonnd discerner drew l„,, h „„ d tll0 J 
arrow, but 16! .t was a harm.t boy who- 
had cone to fetch water f„ r hls } bllnd 
parents The result was 


‘•Tim fatbor curse 1 the king 
With tear stained hands 
To equal sufT ring 
In sorrow for j our son \ o 1 t 
An old, old man ha said sa 


xt . ‘ tlbifi I\ Ryder) 

Nemesis came and Dasaraih, i ^ . ' 

. - tust ic« * j lha ha d to suffer 

hw own son, 
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Rama into banishment and himself dying 
of sorrow for his banished son. Both are 
acts of self-sacrifice made in 'order to make 
good his word to whomsoever thoughtlessly 
given or howsoever it came to be cruelly 
used against him as by his pwn Queen 
Kaikeyi. This high-pitched ideal of duty 
and self-sacrifice showed itself in his son 
too, who. had to banish Sita into the forest 
by a too-far-fetched ideal ' of response to 
the meanest popular voice. The Rama — 
Cantos ate splendid and present a unique 
picture of the highest Indian ideal of a King 

The Raghuvamsa does' not lose sight of 
kings fallen from this idea! 4o the lowest 
depths of degradation. The last two cantos 
give a rapid glimpse of 21 kings of varying 
victues including Agni varna, the worst who 
bad too many mistresses to 'call them by 
their right namel It is the ideal of the 
Ekachakradhipatyam or World State, 
under one 'king cum sage, that Kalidasa 
holds to view. Even to a laltei king like 
Dashyanta (as manifest from the play of 
Sakuntala) 

“The splondiil palace sorves os hermitage 
Jlis royal government, courageous sago, 

Adds daily to his merit." — (Sakuntala II> 

This combined ideal of sage and sovereign 
to confront the vicissitudes of war and 
peace, shows that Kalidasa understood in 
the fifth “century, what Europe, failed to 
learn till the 19th century or understands 
even now -only imperfectly., 

, HIS IDEAL OF THE WORLD 


choose between either for its excellence. 
Look at his description of the Ganges 
“ Ganges o’er tho king of mountains 
Falls liko a flight of stairs from heaven lot down 
For tho sons of men ; she brings hor billowing 
fountains 

-Liko hands to grasp tho moon fin Shiva’s crown 
And laughs her foamy laugh at fiauri’s joalotis 
frown.” (Meghaduta I, CO), 

Look at his Cloud, “ itself as a terraced 
staitway to the jewelled floor of Mount 
Kailas " (Ibid 60) ; or how the cluster of 
clouds *' adorns her face like gloomy curls 
and streams of rain-hke silken strings of 
close inter-woven peails (Ibid stanza 63), 
Or again how cupid’s , task is over as it is ' 
done by lovely maids, 

“ Whose frowning missilo glances darting pain 
At lover-targots never passed the mark in vain.’* 

HIS WOMEN CHARACTERS 
Kalidasa’s -women whether Gauri, Sita, 
Sakuntala, Urvasi, Malavika ‘or the Yaksha’s 
bride are all human. Gauri is the mountain 
Goddess herself; Sita earth born but 
divine ; Sakuntala daughter of a heavenly 
nymph; and Urvasi a heavenly nymph 
herself. Yet all are alike human patterns 
of love and life, ,J each the supremest 
woman from God’s workshop done.” See 
how Kalidasa blends the .human element 
in Sita as an ideal wife. Wbat_ can be’ 
more piercingly pathetic, touching the very 
core of being, than Sita’s words when' 
Rama established her constant purity in an, 
ordeal of fire : 

** If I am faithful to my Lord 
In thought, ia action and in word 


Kalidasa’s ideal of the world is that it 
n ot made for man only and that man 
reaches his full stature as h e realises the 
dignity of life and Worth of life in relation 
to every form of'life. He holds that life, 
from plant to God, is truly one ; and no 
one has expressed this more fascinatingly^ 
than he. His-__ Raghuvamsa , is half 
nature, half love"' and life ; his Kumara- 
Sambhava is likewise half God and half 
love; in his Meghaduta the first half 
* s K pichye of nature and beauty and the 
second half is" a picture of love and 
human feelings Both are so equally well 
' defined. and depicted .that one cannot easily 
SI • 


I pray that earth who bears as all 
May hid mo in her bo=om fall." 

(Raghuvamsa XV. Ryder), 

But nothing "can exceed the depth of 
pathos when on her second banishment, 
she breaks forth into the appeal : 

“ You saw tho matter 

How I was guiltless proved in firo divine 
Will you desert mo for idle chatter ? 

• Are such things done in Raghn'a line t” 

(Ibid XIV. do). 


Yet this patient paragon of Rn ideal, 
wom'ari could console herself by the * 
philosophic reflection that 


“ FateV thunderclap bv which mv . , -- 
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The same ideal is maintained in the 
other poems as in his plajs These plays 
written by him on what is usually called 
the Shakespearean model eleven hundred 
years before Shakespeare are quite a 
marvel. Sakuntala is a gem of womankind 
Born of heavenly Menaka, bred in a rustic 
Rtshi ashram and companioned by tusking 
fawns and tender vines, Sakuntala even 
in her bark Tobe is really 


" Cod a \ iBton of pure thought 
Composed in hi« cream* miod. 
IIis rev ones of bevuty wrought 
The peerleai pearl of womanl ind 


(Sakuntala IL Rvder). 


Kanva’s advice on her departure to the 
king’s palace depicts her duties as an 
ideal wife 

“ Rover* ihy el ler» well 

With revcrenco and wi'h kindnes- treat thi u all 
Ador* thv husband a* thv Coil and live 
A hol> hf* of duty and of Lo\ e ” 

(Sot intala IV Moruer \\ ilhama) 

When owing to the curse ot Durva«a 
and the loss ol her marriage ring king 
Dashyanta fails to mogntse her, what 
does Sarangarava say to the king i 
•• Iien\ *1 er or take her 09 >on will 
Ph» is your lawful wife , 

Husbands has* now et for good or ill 
Ovpt woman's life ” 

But when memory comes back on the 
fisherman’s recovery ol the lost ring, the 
king craves Sakuntala’s forgiveness and 
falls at her feet Sakontala consoles him 
and herself with the remark 
•• It «u *->mo old gm of mine 
That brok© my h»rptne«s " (Sakuntala VII) 

THEIR BEAUTV OF FORM 
This perlecl beauty of soul, enshrined 
in beauty of form is the same in Urvasi 
and Malavtka Urvasi, though a nymph, 
is quite womanly. She is th* fairest 
flower of heaven. She is attacked by the 
giant hos's ^ on her way back from the 
•bode ol Kuhera Vikrama who comes 
to h»r rescue finds her in a swoon in the 
arms of h"r friend, Chitralekha : 

" I/K>k at tl a wreath of flowers dn m» 

Upon b«*r awWIing linvim fin© 
ll hotter* 1 ».<*• qilimtrg dart 
Witbthrcb* or h*r own frightened l ©art 

fVitTBnonaaij © I) 


Malavika shines best in the natural 
beauty t>f her person : 

" \\ ith ornaments but few, her cheeks 
All pale the maiden sweet 
Looks like n Jasmine with few buds 
And 1 arcs, in summer heat 

(Malar ikagmmitra III ) 

Sakuntala too looks best in her 
valkala vesture 


“ Covered w ah moss, the lotus fairest blows, 

Tho moon’s dork dots odd only to her charm : 
Valkal v e»tured yet the maid mo«t lovely shows 
What is there but decks a true graceful form ” 
(Sakuntala III ) 

Even the godly Gaun is supremely lovely 
in a forester’s garb in which she per- 
forms austerity to win ‘he heait of Siva “As 
pictures waken to the painter’s brush, or 
lilies open to the morning sun, her petfect 
beauty answered to the flush of woman- 
hood’’ (Ivuraarasarabhava, Ryder) She 
reproaches her beauty as if it were unable 
to bind her lover, and when the Brahmin 
youth describes to her her lovers' 
hideousness, 

" Her quivering lips displayed her ire 

And reddish glowed her eyes like fire ” (Do VI) 
She defends her lover thus: 


" Enough of this ' Though every word that 3011 
Hav o said bo faithful, yet would Si\ a plcaso 
Mv eager heart all made of passion truo 
Tor him nlonc. Lov o secs no blemishes ** 

(Do VI. Ryder) 

She behaves quite in a human and 
womanly way when Siva discovers ’ Ins 
glorious form to her. Look again at the 
description of her joy when Kumara, the 
War-God, is presented to her child: 


.... . hi in© imam mnue tier seem 
A flower unfolding in mysterious bins 
Or billowy with Joyful tears astreara 
Or pur© affection perfect in a kiss ” 

(Do XI Ryder). 

Kumarasambhava is half Parvatis love 
and haU Kumaras war in heaven. The 
world. of nature runs into the world ol 
Juan and the world of man runs into the 
world oi gods These deities are personifi- 
cations of the powers of nature and of the 
human soul The actions of the gods art 
conceived to be the same in kind os those 
ot roan proceeding from similar* motives 
f *«A .ramplttlitd 

very largely by similar means 



SHAKESPEARE AND' KALIDASA 


September lOiC] 


’ ' 'HIS INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 

"Kalidasa gives a wide interpretation of 
life. The "men whose deeds and , passions 
life describes are patterns of life, brimming 
over with the moral " laws of eternity. 
The history of the race moves under a 
visible providence, from heroes and gods 
' to an end that would 'be prosperous. 
The kings and heroes are the ancestors of 
the race; they have a root in its affection 
and they arfe 'interwoven with ethical 
, conceptions. 

The whole ideal inspires the nation. 
Behind all sin and suffering, he introduces 
- a redeeming magnanimity of moral justice. 
Kalidasa displays his genius in interpreting 
the law ol existence as an effort to realise 
explicitly the ideal good which is implicitly 
embodied in the facts and lives ol his 
heroes and supplies quite a healing balm. 
He says : 

“Who lias unending love or lasting weal, 

* Our fates move up and down upon a circling 

wheel/’ (Mcghaduta) 

* - Shakespeare is full of sea and ship- 
wreck, Kalidasa is full of mountain and 
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God. His description of Kailas rock' is ^ 
typical example of how he blends ethical 
with {esthetic beauty : 

“ There saintly breasts with rapt devotion glow 
Them holy hands the flame of worship feed. 

There his good servants, safe from sin and w<p 
F rom the sore weight of earthly life are freed 
Join l>is own hoaveniy band and gain a priceless 
meed.’’ 

The philosophy of life which ' underlie^ 
Kalidasa's works stands for (a) tb^ 
Ekachakradhipatyam or the world stat^ 
under the ‘ sway of ;an ideal saint, 
sovereign, with an • eye to universal 
peace ; (b) the Ekatwom of life anq 
humanity in the universe bound by 1 tie^ 
of love and beauty, , with 'an eye t<* 
happiness on earth; (c} the Ekatwom "of 
God revealad by the ""relation of individual 
to universal consciousness, with an eye <t) 
salvation in the end. Man lives for lh<.' 
benefit of society. The king lives -for th*. 
benefit of religion, identified with th*. 
highest. The celebrated hymn to Vishn^ 
in Canto X of the Raghuvamsa is tht» 
most beautiful expression of this admirably 
ideal of Adwaitism. 
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Thin picture shows W- Turner 
«ad Aeneas leaving Carthage 
fiwt of Turner’s series of pictures 


... - (1776-185!) largo oil palaling “Dido 
tho Morning of Iho Chase ”, which was tho 
of Carthago, and was exhibited In ISI4. 



H1NDU-MUSL1M UNITY 

B\ The Late RAJA NARENDRANATH 

r \7e are indebted to Mr Ramesbwar Mohan eon o f the late lamented Raja 
Narcndranath of Lahore for the following letter written bj the I 

Sabebro acknowledgement of a booh written bj an able orientalist 

Dr S M Abdallah Lecturer m the Pud jab University The book was a 
historical eurvey of the contribution made b> the Hindus to tbo Urdu ana 
Per ian literature Hindu Muslim Unity was a subject very near to 
the heart of Raja Narcndranath and m this connection his son tells ub that 
he wroto a letter to Dr Mahmood only three dajs before he passed 
away This letter wa9 mach appreciated by Dr Mahmood and Mahatma 

Gandhi and wa6 widely published in tbo North Indian papers Tho 

following letter in eubstanco ib very much similar IV e make room 

for this due historical document because it is particularly valuable 
just at this time when the tension between tho Hindus and Muslims is eo 
great This letter *s a real contribution towards unity It may not be 

forgotten that Raja Sabeb wn6 the President of the Pnnjab Hindu Maba Sabba 

and a centre of all Hindu activities He twice rep-cs°nted the Hmda 
cause at the 1st and 2nd Sessions of tbe Round Table Conference 

m London and was onnercallj respected by Hindus and Muslims alike 
Ho was a great scholar in Urdn and Persian and Arabic The 
letter will we hope be of great interest to our readers — E d I li] 


i have studied ll e book Adabiyyat i 
1 barsi men Hinduon ka Hissah (the 
contribution of the Hindus to Persian 
Literature) with great interest and feel 
that at the present moment such books as 
furnish information about the past brotherly 
and friendly relations of the Hindus and 
Masai man* deserve praise and encourage 
men! A knowledge of the happy 
conditions of the past might create the 
same atmosphere in ll e future Although 
pel ncal considerations play ed a great part 
in this mailer jet l am. convinced that 
tbs was no less due to the contact 
of the Hindus with the literature of Islam 
AlBerum whose works I have seen at a 
glance wras appreciative of the H ndus 
achi-ve meats in the feld of Science though 
1 e has also made a reference to their 
vanity and leniencies of isolation and 
self sufticien**} 

By th« w»> you have not ment on*d 
anywhere in your book wt ether or not 
the practice of inter communal din ng 


existed in the Muslim period To flty 
knowledge the Hindus strictly abstained 
from this Although they are not so strict 
at present jet the communal relations »r e 
not happier These are rather bitter to d») 
You have written that some of the Hindu 
authors travelled to Iran and Afghanistan 
I wonder if after their journey to the*-® 
countries thej still remained H ndus aS 
before Since long I have be«n giving 
serious thought to the question of Hindu 
Muslim unity I arrived at n conclusion 
some Mvy years ago \o which I st ck 
now- Mahatma Gandhi is an ardent lo v e r 
of Hindu Muslim unity but (with due 
respect to him) I venture to say that his 
approach to this question is onlj skin deep 
bor the I*st 33 years Gsndhji rtigns 
supreme in the domain of Indian politics 
and is extremely popular among the masses 
He could easily collect funds to achieve 
this object but he has not 

It is my considered opinion that Hindu 
Muslim unity could be brought about b> 



taraatBcit 19 ic] 

pnrsuading the Hind as to study Islamic 
literature and exhorting the Mussalmans to 
get into touch with Hindu literature. II 
Al-Beruni hailing from Arabia, could learn 
Sanskrit and could devote several years 
to its study, obviously it would not be difficult 
for the present-day Musalmans to read 
Sanskrit now. To achieve this object, I had 
moved a resolution in the Punjab Legislative 
Council in 1927, which said that the Punjab 
Government should ear-mark a reasonable 
amount to' be spent on stipends and 
scholarships for those Hindu and Muslim 
students who come out to read Sanskiit and 
Arabic and Persian literatures respectively 
Since then, I have been thinking over this 
matter more seriously. I still feel that stipends 
and prizes , should be awarded to the 
Muslim students devoting themselves to the 
study of Hindi and Sanskrit, and the 
Hindu students acquiring Persian and Arabic 
Nfy, a -step further, Hindus should be en- 
couraged to know the contribution of the 
Muslims to the slock of human knowledge 
and vice varsa. Both the communities 
should be pursuaded to make a comparative- 
study of the religious and theological 
literatures ol cm* another. If could 
prepare since th»n annually, such five Muslims 
and such five Hindus in each province, 
we had by this lime* amongst ourselves 
mire than 2300 true nationalist*, who 
could have created a better and healthier 
political atmosphere in the country. Gandhtji. 
i however, made his approach directly through 
\ politics and made efforts to bring about a 
| Umdu-Muslira rapproachment in the political 
* hel), in which he miserably failed. The author 
| has supported my view-point in his -book 
I , thst study of one another’* literature should 
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be helpful in improving Hindu-Muslimf 
relations. I am convinced that communal 
cordiality which existed in India in the 
past was to a large extent due to the 
Hindus’ contact with Islamic literature. 

Again, you have not fully discussed the 
question: how far Islamic influences* made 
their mark on the Hindu Society. My irapres-. 
sion is that Islamic influences on the 
Hindu Society were not deeper than those, 
of the European. Culture on our modes of 
life, confined as ^they are to ways of 
eating, drinking and dress. The fact 
however remains that the Hindu borrowed 
some of the aits and crafts from the 
Muslims. The paper-making industry of 
Kashmir was started by the Muslims as 
also the carpet-making. In culinary art, 
Kashmir was introduced by the Muslims. 
Daqiikhani and sherma] arc entirely . a 
speciality of the Musalmans. Among the 
Kashmiri Pandits, the practice or meat- 
eating existed since long. Most of their 
dishes bear Persian names, eg, Kalya, 
Kurma, Roghan Josh, Kofta. A reference 
to the Kabaa is also found in the 
Ramanaya ; the two favourite dishes of the 
Kashmiri Pandits (perhaps not known to 
the Muslims of Kashmir) are Shufla and 
Qaburgh*. Shufta is prepared of minced 
meat mixed with vegetable. This latter 
prepar tlion might be known to the 
Kashmiri Muslims bflt under a different 
name. As to the Qaburgha, perhaps it 
may not be known to you also. In my 
early days I was very much food of it. 
When I traced this word in Ghiathul 
La ghat, it was found, "QabuVgha !af z .,\ 
TvrUast ki Gusht-i-Basta ra me Guyana”. 

In shoit, acquaintance with one ' another V 
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literature can produce real Hindu Muslim 
Unity I cannot understand why Gandhiji 
has not so far devoted attention to this 
aspect of the problem I am sure we 
■will have to start such a movement before 
or after the attainment of the self govern 
ment * I have never appealed to the 
masses because only distinguished per- 
sonalities like Mahatma Gandhi can 

influence them He has created awakening 

in the people but since the country is 
culturally divided this has become the 
awakening of the divisions onlv It has 
taken the shape of consciousness of the 
classes groups and communities Such 

consciousness can only hamper the growth 
of nationalism Thus in my opinion the 

Gandhian method has not been able to 
achieve the objective pointed out in the 
follow mg verse of Rai Manoliar (a poet of 
Akbar peticd) quoted by you 

(Tr ) How become one and unique, 
You can from eyes learn 

Though separate yet together 
they discern 

Have the masses welcomed your book f 
I think they should do 

I find that men are divided into two* 
kinds First those who are pacifists by 
nature, second, those who do not believe 
in this attitude although they know the 
value and joy of peace and cordiality 
This mentality requires psychoanalysis I 


hope to write something about this, if 
possible Tor example, Guru Nanah’s 
desire to reconcile the Hindus and tne 
Muslims was not the result of his 
knowledge of Persian It was not 
»\en a political expediency The same 
was the case with Buddha and Lord JesOs 
Christ They were not conversant with 
foreign languages In politics too, we 
witness the same division Some are 
Bismarcks, Napoleans, and Hitlers others 
are Gladstones, Rippons and other Liberal 
leaders 

While giving an account of Dewan 
Amar Nath (Akbari) )ou have omitted to 
mention his Diwan (Collection of poems) 
It was published by his son Dewan Ram 
Nath Akbari s son Dewan Bal Nath was 
also a poet with Asghari as his 'nom de 
plume I remember several verses of his 
even now 1 have never come across any 
book of Dewan Bakht Mai His descend 
ants are al«-o not aware of any Raja 
Dina Nath and my grand father Dewan 
Ajudhia Parsad were cousins 

This letter has become somewhat length) - 
an opology is contained in a verse of “Uifi V 
(Tr ) ' As the story w'as delightful, the 
length) it has become 
As that of Moses had become at 
Mount Simai” 

Sd (Raja) Narendra Nath, 

32 February 1944. 



THROUGH AMERICAN EYES 

By '“A PUBLICIST’; 


iT was an 'excellent idea of the late 
1 President Roosevelt to have deputed 
Mr. Sumner Welles in, 1940 as his personal 
emissary to sound the heads of the 
belligerent States to avert the dangers that 
would confront not only the people of 
America but also the civilized world if the 
European war continued. In the light of 
the Nurenberg trials of German war 
mongers and the attempt at Paris to forge a 
peace understanding that will ensure 
security at least for a generation in 
Europe, Mr. Welles’ - observations have a 
topical bearing. The reader need hardly 
he reminded of Mr. Sumner Welles’ qualifi- 
cation for the great task he had undertaken 
As head of many a diplomatic mission and 
as one who had travelled extensively 
throughout Europe, he had earned a 
reputation for being hard-headed, realistic, 
farsighted, outspoken and enlightened 
in this criticism of ’men and matters. 
Mr. Sumner Welles was specially charged 
with the task of finding out the views of 
the Governments of Germany, England, 
' France and Italy as to the possibilities of 
concluding any just and permanent peace. 
As a representative of President Roosevelt, 
he had interviews* with the outstanding 
leaders of the countries he visited. His 
pen pictures of Count Ciano, Mossoloni, 
Rvbbenlrop, Hitler, . Goeting, Daladier, 
Reynaud and Chamberlain “are really 
revealing. So also his narration of the 
gradual change in American policy from 
defensive to offensive. Equally authorita- 
tive »nd fascinating is his review of the 


Tils tike ton Dec 1310's. 
M«ni«h Hamilton, London. 
Uombajr, IU. 9.12-0. 


By Sumner Welles- 
Thacker & Co., Ltd.. 


events of the past quarter of a century in 
regard to the politics of the various 
European States. Mr. Welles does not 
hesitate to expose the faults and failures 
of the policy of the United States and of 
Great Britain also; for he is strongly. of 
opinion that this war might have been avoided. 

The plan he sets forth for a world 
organization based upon regional systems 
and functioning under a United NatLnS • . 
Executive^Council; deserves careful cotisi- ' 
deration, and it is interesting to note that 
in substance it resembles the plan which has,’ K 
been agreed to between Mr. Churchill, Marshal 
Stalin and the ‘late President Roosevelt. 
Mr.. Welles points out in unequivocal 1 
language that the Allies should enter the 
heart of Germany and root out the cause' 
of what he terms the 'German menace:’ 
According to him, for over two hundred 
years, the Germanic peoples and- specially 
the Prussian people have been "a destruc-, * 
tive force in the family of nations. 
Germany no doubt has enriched modern 
civilization with its philosophic, scientific, " 
literary and musical heritage. Its univer- 
sities have earned a just reputation .for 
research and scholarship; and in 'the field 
of ' municipal government, they have set a 
high standard of efficiency r and of civic 
responsibility. But these must not blind ‘ 
us to the havoc which the German nation 
has wrought for over 200 years since the" 
time of Bismarck. The authority to which 
the German people have so often and- so ' 
disastrously responded Is In reality not the 
German Emperor of yesterday or the 
Hitler of to-day, but the German "‘general 
staff. All German foreign policy " during 
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the last 75 years has either been initiated 
by or has required the approval of the 
German general staff Mr Welles avers 
tnat the German general staff, though 
aware of the doom that awaits Germany, 
is still secretly plotting for regaining its 
influence and promoting, if it lay in it* 
power, another War He is therefore 
strongly of opinion that among the measures 
to be adopted the foremost should be the 
rooting out of German militarism And 
this can only be achieved if Germany is 
divided to prevent her from becoming a 
military menace The United Nations 
must continue to occupy various portions 
of Germany under the supreme authority 
of a world organization The war criminals 
must first of all be tried and sentenced 
there must be a system of controls 


organised and carried out by the world 
organization to make sure that German 
rearmament is impossible, and that every 
store of arms and munitions remaining at 
the time of the armistice is delivered into 
the hands of the United Nations Control 
must be imposed over German mm ng and 
heavy .goods industries and such control 
should be exercised over imports also 
No attempt should be made to hasten the 
resumption of self government in Germany 
The policy to be followed should be 
designed not to destroy Germany but to 
construct out of Germany a safe and co 
operative member of a world society 
The treatment accorded Germany by the United 
Motions when the r victory 19 won should bo 
neither Draconian nor vengeful it 6 houll bo for 
mulatei however in the 1 glit of «tarh reahtj 
that Germanj baa twice witl in n quarter of n 
century brougl t war and devastation to mankind 
The peoplo of tl o worll aro obligated to ensure 
ther own survival and tho survival of all those 
things which they hold not dear to see to it 
that the German race cannot nga n so afflict h imomtv 


JERUSALEM 

(After William blah) 

And will they raise on Jordon s lulls 
A mosque a temple and a shrine 
And reconcile eternal ills 
By dedicating Palestine ? 

And mil they build in days to come 
By pleasure domes of Galilee 
Beneath the wing of Christendom 
A tripar ite theocracy ? 

Bring me my staff of wishful thought 1 

uehet in miracles pers sts 

The formula for peace is brought' 

To Arabs and to 7iooists 

But Britams mandate will not cease, 

Nor will the sword steep m our hand 
lilt we have made Jerusalem 
A holy holy holy, land 

SAGITTARIUS 


A NATIONAL GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA 


H , t? ' LORD WAVEIiL baB — - ... . „ 

. EL. to the height of tho occaBion. claim and wo could not possibly have a 
In dakicB Pnnflit Nehrn. President of the better list then the impressive names that 
Congress, te form the now Government be flgnro in the Inter, m Government. . It I. 
has at one stroke resolved the nnwnnted a Brent eat.efaet.en that the S.lrhe have 


Pandit Nobru’s Cabinet fully justifies this 


deadlock in the right domocratio way and 
opened a new era' io the history^ of the 
relations between India and England. For 
the first time a truly national Cabinet has 
been called to oontrol the destinies of 
this country. It ' is, as the Manchester 
Guardian points out “something that has 


joined after all, and the selection of Snrdar 
Baldov Singh', tho Punjab Minister, for 
tho defence portfolio is a wiso choice. The 
selection of Dr. John Mcitthai (Finance) 
to represent tho Christian community, will 
be widely approved. But tho principal 
framers of policy, says tho London Tima, 


, it fKa relationship aro llkoly to bo found among tho Congress 

never happened before m t Forty vet crons who will hold the hoy positions 

Of an Imperial power and a conquered jp tho^new administration. ^ardar^ VaUabhbhai 
country. It is a triumph not only of 
. British talent, for compromise bat for the 
Indian gift of common sense.” Now that 
a truly national government has oomo into 
being and a machinery in tho shape of 
tho Constituent Assembly has been forged 
it U up to them to fashion the new 
constitution of tho free India for which 
wo have yearned and struggled bo long. 

Henceforth there can ho no looking hack. 

We are in sight of tho promised land which 
( is beckoning to nB. Long and difficult as 
the Constitutional discussions may be, we 
know that there is the reality of freedom 
at the end of them. . Swaraj is hastening 
to ns, said Gandbiji once, and we muBfc 
tnake sure that wo do not run away from it 1 
The’ fear that the caretaker govern- 
ment had como to stay haB thns been 
dispelled. . The break with tho past is 
complete. Ana Mr. Nehru’s cabinet has been 
promptly installed. Congress had long ago 
declared that it would send its best men 
| to serve on tho now government, and 
that fat from being ft party matter it 
had decided to make use of the best 
~ human material” available in tbo country. 


Patol, Dr. Fnjefldra Prasad., and Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
cbnn are three able administrators with a wide 
knowledge of mon and affairs. They will need all 
their firmness to keep some of the younger men 
trained only in the freedom of irresponsible opposition 
to some paths, which all who hold high public 
office must tread. 

The idea, as the Viceroy said in his 
broadcast, was to have a government of 
Indians, as -fepresentative ns ’ possible of 
political opinion in the country. Unfortu- 
nately, the Muslim League which had origi- 
nally accepted both the interim and long term 
proposals suddenly took it into its head , 
to reject them altogether. f 
. But though five seats out of 14 were offered to 
the Muslim League, though assurances were given'' 
that tho scheme of constitution -making would bo 
worked in accordance with the procedure laid down 
and though tho new Interim Government ia to 
operate under tho existing Constitution, it has not 
been possible 'at present to secure a coalition. 

No one could be sorrier about tho 
failure, said the Viceroy, than he Is 1 no 
one could bo more sure that it is a 
Coalition Government in which both tho 
main parties are represented that is needed 
at this moment in the interest of all 
parties and communities in India. 

This is tho view, which I know the President of tho 
Congress, Pandit Jaw aharlal Nehru, and his colleagues 
hold as strongly as 1 do. JIis efforts, like none • 
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Will still bo directed towarls porsuadmg tbo 
League to join the Government 

It is m this spirit of wise tolerrinco 
that tho Viceroj and the Congress welcome 
League co operation at an> time To allay 
any apprehensions on tbo part of tho 
minorities Congress has again and again 
reiterated its anxiety to meet their wishes 
in all possible ways The Congress Wording 
Committee has in the clearest possible terms 
stated that it accepts the declaration of 
May 10 in its entirety In his broadcast 
on the 24th the Viceroy haB reaffirmed 
tho Government s adherence to that decla 
ration and revealed that the Congress 
is ready to agree that any dispute of 
interpretation may bo referred to tbo 
Tcderal Court What more do tbej want ? 

Meanwhile urgent problems of life and 
death to tho nation cannot be left to 


and circumspection — in fact etatesman o bip 
of tho highest order in pursuing tho 
straight and narrow path 

A Btrong homogeneous Rod vigilant centre 
with adequate powers to deal with the 
situation is an urgent necessity Such a 
central government wo have m the 
Interim Government and it is its business 
to carry on resolutelj Lord Wavcll has 
stated that it will enjoj the maximum 
of freedom in the day to day administration 
of the countrj and though in law it does 
not possess powers characteristic of 
Dominion StatuB, it will be treated by 
His Majestj e Government with tho same 
close consultation and consideration That 
is ns it Bhonld he As tho Times warns 
us rightly 

there will he many opportunities for frictions as the 
complicated process of transferring authority 
from British to Indian hands proceeds Tact an t 
tolerance a ill bo needed on both Bides os well 
os among Indian communities themselves if the 
perils of India a present plight are finally to be 
overcome nnd tho dawa of independence to be 
transformed into day 


uncertain and indifferent hands Problems 
of labour unrest of food and cloth 
scarcity, tho threat of famine and tbo 
ever recurring strikes not to speal of tho 
eternal communal wrangles fomented bj 
tho enemies of the new regime and gravo 
constitutional issues cry out for instant 
attention and relief The new government 
is faced with' difficulties of no mean order 
And tho difficulties are mostly from 
within Tho Bhadow of the League lies 
across tho path of tho new Government 
ns it lay across tho path of tho Congress 
during tho days of its straggle with tbo 
bnrcancracy But it cannot deflect tbo 
now Government from its purpose any 
more than it was nbld to change 
tho course of that stragglo daring 
tho days of the non violent rovolntion 
It is a vcritablo crown of thorns that 
tho pioneers of the now 'ordpr have to 
wear Thoj need all tho sympathy goodwill 
and co operation in tho great task that 
lies ahead of them They will need not 
courage and firranoss onl> hut great tact 


m iu IUI3 spirit Wilts A'linuil, IVCUIU 

nnd hiB colleagues in the Provisional Govern 
ment are assuming responsibility On tbo 
ovo of taking office Pandit Nehrn whose 
words have since assumed a new weight 
and dignity hR8 made a fervent call 
for co operation Wo welcome this new 
tone of humility and prnyerfalness 

no 1 mocKl to congratulate row-elf or 
l ° ron sh our goal and 
the path is st, 11 difficult Though I am not uwd 
thu^tSk ‘ r 5 erful , m °°d that I approach 

dl rDi rm Z^ ho P ,ng for th « ^-operation of 
I ,1 , m „ faci ° c lho difficulties ahead 

f.™ i- r» 

continue to hope for their P ? ^ 

isuz ?, 

tJTS: ajrs. z ■ 

or part os and foreet t W E ?h« ® f P«‘widar groups 
nation Mv roUoagLs anrft goCHi of the 

thinking of Ind a 1 go forward as Indians 

and tho emancipation ofu f ° r Ind,aa freedom 

tl a at any time ’ mnaies If \ o forget 

in our endeavour '° n wc shall have failed 

to test D na Tn^tho 1 ^^ 1 " 6 ^ 8 ' ^ ns 

hda nnsscored this”^! ^ n nn<3 tbe tc ' un 

f»ilh m InOm'a tut,” ,. 111 ,' mor »l» nn.l 

o! tbo Rrost occasion ” ' “ I "'°™ wort!, S’ 
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The Stabbing ol Sir Shafaat Ahmed 

W ITHIN 21* hours of tho announca- 
ment of tho list of mombera of 
Pandit JawaKarlal’a brilliant team, Sir 
.Shafaat Ahmed Khan, member-designate 
of the new Interim Government was 
stabbed in tho dark, while returning from 
his evening walk at Simla. It is on ? °* 

• the most dastardly crimes of recent times 
in India. Sir Sbafaat’s offenoo, it would 
appear, was that as a protest against the 
reversal of the policy of tho Muslim 
League, he tendered his resignation from 
tho League about a month ago and^ has 
now accepted n placo in tho now National 
Ministry. It is shameful to think that 
public life in this country, so long 
. nurtured on tho principles of Ahimsa ana 
non-violence Bhould descend to this 

jungle life. 


We cannot agree to a .Quisling Muslim being 
nominated by the Congress to tho I'.sctutivo 
Council. What did the British Government do 
with their own Quislings like John Aroery and 
Lord Haw Mow 1 Hanged them. Many 'other 
Englishmen who betrayed their country and 
became traitors havo been hanged for treason, 
*• • _ , !<-i* r— — to agreo to a Quisling 


Is it any wonder that Muslim fanatics 
have taken the cue from their" loader? 
If tho Indian Government would nob - do 
the same with these men, presumably the 
mob Bhould take the law'into their bands. 
It is absurd to think that any Govern- 
ment, IcaBt of all a rosolato Government 
like the one thut is shaping itself in 
India, will bo bullied by such silly 
threats. No wonder that Sir Shafaat told 
Dr. Gopichand th^t tho brutal attack on 
him had only heightened his spirit and 
ho could not, bo cowed down. ' 


•For months past, day in and day out, 
leaders 'of tho Muslim League have 
indulged in violent threats of bloodshed 
and civil War if they can’t have their 
w &y. Responsible ministers in Sind ana 
Bengal have boon preaching " violence in 
naked language " as Gandhiji put it. 
Any Muslim who is not in the Leagno 
is a traitor. Qazi Mohammad Isa, one of 
tho members of the Muslim League 
Action Committee, declared tho other day 
at Delhi : 


Muslims who to-day stand out of tho Leagu°» 
if they do not eomo into its fold within ten 
days, will bo declared traitors and punishea ror 
this crime according to tho laws of Islam. 


Referring to “ propaganda that nothing 
will happen if tho League ia left oat ol 
tho interim Government,” Qazi Isa said . 

You form tho Government and then you will 
know what Muslima will do. 


Tho Qaaid-l-Azam himself set a brilliant 
example 1 Even in his last letter ta tbo 
Viceroy dated Jnly 81, Mr. Jinnah whoso 
manner's havo deteriorated with ago bad 
the effrontery to call the patriotic and 
respectod leaders of tho Congress MnBlim 
Quislings.” And he left ua in no donbt 
as 'to how to treat them. On Jnly 
addressing the All-India Muslim League 
Council at Bombay, be raid: < , 


The Calcutta Riot* 

The toll of "commnnal carnage" in 
Calcntta, according to The Statesman is 
anything upto 18,000 including dead and 
wounded. Tho destrnction of property is 
reported to bo tivo crorea. Details of the 
savage fury- of tho mobs, filtering through 
the pross, aro gruesome reading. An 
cyo-witness writes: 

Even small boys and girls were killed by mobs. 
In one plaob a three year-old child ia 6tatcd to 
havo been , killed and nailed to tlio door. Fiendish 
mobs raiding residences aro eaid to have thrown 
down children from second and third floor 
balconies in somo places. 

Mobs, armed with axes, daggers, latliies and other 
weapons raided bouses and shops, battered tho 
doors, looted, butchered or maimed the residents 
on whom they could lay hands, throw petrol 
and kerosene on the building, sot fire to it, and 
went on their way to carry out similar fiendish 
. work elsewhere 


Calcutta has thnB had' its first foretaste 
of what Pakistan is likely to bo when it 
comes. For it most bo, remembered that 
in Bengal Mr. Suhrawardy, according to 
the' Btatcmcnt of the Finance Minister 
in the Legislative Assembly, had two 
roles to fulfil ; one as head of the Leagno 
Ministry an a another as leader of the 
Direct action programme of that Parfv 
Presumably it snited him we ij p'* 
against strong opposition in' the Assembly 
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by nin 3 u and European members he 
doctored a public holiday on tbo IGtb the 8 
Jotting tho goondis, and tho secret 
a» ifiinB Joofc on tho moffcneivc people 
\Vo do cot Inov if Mr Suhra /ardy is 
rr pentant now hut his action preceded by 
violent and irresponsible rpecrh could 
pORPihly lead to no other result 
And >tl Mr Tinnali from bis safe 
retrial In Mount Pic leant says that ho 
cannot helievo that any Muelitn 
I /earner vould havo taken part m any 
violence " What else docs bo expect from 
tho violent and vitriolic otteranccs of 
hto lieutenants liko t’ir Iltobibux who 
talk ftiirh non senpo 

O ir nut nil orpin at i Ian urrivi d at an 
Irrov al la «1<« I 1 a tl u wli«*r at ol > ii a Ii in lr< 1 
ymra »g», tl ) llrill h rtt w th Hu 1 ol| f Hindu 
lal wr t<»l f run our Ian la tho kinglum of 
In lia w*» n iw lliorriiri nball wrnk vini^oanco 
in m luitli U I wall l |* went J y very imuna 
«f * i^ rift o aril will mtiiltinli I akiatini by aho Idmg 
II 1 an I Will tl ernin < njoy free lorn and 
lnil [end a a 

Tho Calcutta riot shows tho way to 
Pakistan I Commenting editorially tbo 
Vimen of Jwliu ohpcr\0H 

If jarty irlnUlrlw llko that rf 11 ngal cannot 
[mi firm ii imalc 1 itl a <f freo (■ovormnont 
Mini parly la mt ij mlifle 1 for tlio responsibilities 
of n In InMriitl n 

a»i«n I* n» <om[ nnm I olwenn public sorvico 
nnl “illroU wll n 


Mr Karan th bj the raj. took occasion 
to expatiate on one aspect of his experience 
as minister which is of particblar interest 
today when Cougr&ss is out to eradicate 
corroption tn the administration He 
referred to instances where nndue presodre 
was brought to bear on ministers and 
eaid that if ministers were worth their 
ealt they must resist such attempts at 
all costs Id this matter eaid Mr Karanth ' 
I luuJ foun 1 C It to !m abov e all others 
with whom I hav c worl cd in public hfo During 
the 2 y years ho was Premier it could never we 
am 1 of him that any friend of his of BftJ 
community any ntphew, any nieces husbanl or 
anyone could over influence him to do what was 
wrong Ho always did tho right thing Member* 
miftht try to influence him If there was too 
much of it C R would not at all como to 
S«cre tarmt lliat day It is that for which I hav r 
tho highest respect and admiration— integrity of 
character 

Passive Reilstance in S Africa 

Tbo Passive Resistance raovoment in 
South Afaica is gaining momentum a* 
tho days pass by. and far from being 
suppressed by Executive action shows 
overy mark of growing in extent and 
intonsity Thero have been occasions of 
Polico zoolum but tbo reaction is only 
tho opening of a second front and a 
generpl Btriko among the native miners 
Tbo situation therefore calls for utmost 


C Tho Man and Le ad a r 

Tlio unveiling of a portrait of C It 
at tho fiakiihmlporam Y M I A gavo 
oeranlon tn two members of tbo present 
Mftlraa Ministry— Mr K It Karanth and 
Mr Dinlfll Ultimas— to pay a well merited 
tribnto to hto rmnarkahlo gifts both as 
leader and man This trlbuto to bis 
Intellectual groitnoM and Integrity of 
character Is parth ularly wolcomo as 
coming from men who till tbo other day 
tonld not boo ojo to cm with him on 
matter fl of public policy 0 ft l8 
fllsptoctd In tbo counsels of tlio Province 
hut that has luoklly npenod tbo way to 
service In tho wider and more important 
sphere nt the centre It (9 pleasant to 
*00 that political differences have in no 
way clouded their appreciation of a really 
great man whoso gifts of statesmanship 
»«d lounup* havo stood the toBt of time 
<. cirounwtinco 


vigilanco but thero is a decided turn in 
favour of the sufferers Yet the Govern 
meat, supported by the reactionary elements 
in South African pnblic life seems 
determined to proceed with their 
unholy plan 


wow mat rue question has been referred 
to tho UNA tho Indian position in S A 
has assumed international importance Tieid 
Marshal Smuts realises tho gravity of the 
situation and has himsolf undertaken to 
defend his position Ooo of the first 
tasks therefore awnitiog the now Pro 

visional Government in India is to meet 

™. challenge It , 3 nQ ea8> task 

thr™.”- 0 * 11 >« tho old way hi 

throwing the blamo on others In 

, ” d - 

srtsr ,r *'s ” 

11 «»J lnS .7lZ„uV U r ’“8 n ' t “>" 


FOREIGN affa 


Membmhip of the U.H. * 

B RITAIN ana the United States exorcised 
tbeir power of veto in tho Security 
Council of the Uoitea Nations for tho 
first time on August 29 in the session 
dealing with « tho applications of 'eight 
nations for membership of tho United 
Nations. ' 

. Only three of tho eight candidates gained 
admission — Sweden, Iceland and Afghanis- 
• tan. Tho five ■ unsuccessful applicants— 
Albania, Eire, Mongolia, Portugal, ana 
Transjordan-— all secured a majority ot 
votes cast, bnfc their admission A 718 in 
each case vetoed by the Great Powers, 
Britain and tho United States vetoing tho 
applications of Albania and Mongolia, ana 
Russia vetoing those of Eire, Transjordan 
and Portugal, 

friars ol Pacific Bases 

Tho Unites States Government has not 
set falls SeciSea on a plan lor tbo 

former Japanese mandated islands m tno 
' Pacific and will not put forward any 
Proposal for United Nations trusteeship 
at tho coming meeting of tho United 
Nations General Assembly. 

. This statement ot tho State Depart- 
ment’s followed a suggestion by S8 ° R “ or 
Warren Maonuson that the United States 
wonld ask the United Nations for solo 
trusteeship over the chain of Pacific 
island hasoB including former Japafccso 
islands. % 

'lebljcUa on Greek Monarchy 
.SI. Gonatas, tho Deputy Greek Premier, 
announced on September 1 that King 
Georgo ot tho Hellenes is to be informed 
of 'the " successful ontcorae ” 'of the 
> plebiscite results on whether he is to be 
invited to return to the throne. 

M. Constantin Tsaldaris, the Greek 
Prime Minister, now in Paris, has been 
charged to convey the message to tho king. 

The Greek Government has informed 
M. Tsaldaris that the returns bo far show 
that the King baa obtained 70 per dent, 
of tho voto 3 and that further results are 
likely to improve that percentage. 


By '‘CHRONICLER” 

Manufacture of Atomic Weapons 

A v docisisn to ban development 


of 

atomic weapons in ox-enemy countries 
but not atom research for peaceful 
purposes, was mado unanimously by tho 
Military Committee of the Paris Conference 
on August 81. 

Belgium had Bought to ban atom 
research in an amendment common to all 
draft treaties to Article 41, which in the 
Italian drnft treaty, forbids Italy to 
possess, construct or experiment .with 
Belf-propelled or guided missiles, .human 
torpedoes, guns with a range of more 
than 80 kilometers and magnetic minee. , 
General Slavin, tho Soviet delegate 
Baid : ” Wo must not stop the progress 
of tho development of atomio energy for 
peaceful purposes ” and proposed an 
amendment that tho ban shonld bo on 
” any atomio weapon ”, Brigadier Arthur 
Dove, for Britain, a'greed saying that tho 
Belgian amendment trespassed on matters 
before tho United Nations, 

MacArthur on Clash of Ideologies 

Tho Supreme Commander uf tho Allied 
forces in Japan, General MacArthnr, 
gives the warning of a possible "clash of 
ideologies ” in a statement on September 1, 
marking tho first anniversary of tho' 
signing of tho Japanese surrender terms 
on board the warBhip " Missouri.” 

Tho statement deolares : " The revoln- 1 

tion of spirit among j the Japaneso peoplo 
represents an unparalleled convulsion in 
tho Bocial 'history of tho world. Its 
underlying concept will remain tbo, 
cornerstone of Japanese freedom, unless 
up-rooted by the inroads of some conflict- 
ing ideologies which neglect . individual 
freedom, destroy individual initiative 
and mock individual dignity. 

Tito’s Apology to U.S. 

Marsha! Tito ,bas submitted a formal 
. note to the United Statos Embassy which 
“roughly meets” the requirements of tho' 
United States’ demands for an. apology 
for tbo death of American airmen and* 
asBurnoccs that snch incidents would not 
bo repeated, it was learnt from a hich 
diplomatic Bonrce. . 6 
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Among the Great By Dilip Kumar 
Roj With tm Introduction by Sir 
S Radbaknshnau Lalanda Publications 
ora &, Go 8 Round Buildings Bombay 2 

Dilip Komar Ro> the Son of Dwijendra 
Lai Roy the great Bengali Poet and 
Dramatist is a distinguished student of 
the Calcutta Univcrsitj Immediately after 
blearing academical distinctions be set out 
on a tonr to, Europe for a Btndj of 
Western Music From 1)10 to 10 ° I 
was m Enropo meeting man* tbooghtfnl 
people including a few notable thinkers 
Each of three I prodded with the one 
test query W bat is the truth of truths ' 
I hare all along felt with the Gita that 
the troth seeker must approach tho wise — 
Tbo Tatwndnrsi — with homage enquiry and 
service I I have gained a great deal through 
contacts of men like Bertrand Russel 
Romain Rolland Mahatma Gandhi 
Tvgore and others To all of them I 
owo a debt of deep gratitude Tho bool 
under review is n result of those contact* 
and tho correspondence that followed 
thereafter 


A "»so urge lea tho author to record tho 
roarer ntions with the celebrities and 
submit them for their revision Tho 
records are therefore authentic 


An arti t a sage a thinker a poet and 
a seer arc rre*cntcd to us m the«=o pages 
mth nil tho fraernneo ot th e , r 
Though thc*e are contemporaries and their 
thoughts and ideals studied and assessed 
bj competent critics from different ancles 
tho charm of the present brochure lies m 
the engaging freshness arising from the 
circumstances that the master and the 
rhel» arc tlirojn tocetbec tb, Q oto j 
Uicl tilth the acrabts nna amenities of the 

u.cirle not th„ r mutual rent , 

!™ 't “ r tc " 0 “ r Iheir minds 
No extract hoc-cvcr actllj n ,«ao ear 

f. “ ."’'snate idea ct tbo contact 

e«c, r o? a tb" S' ‘la. 


GANDHI Bj Carl Heath Shiva 
A gar in la A Co Agra Trice Ks 1 80 
To thousands of Indians Gandbiji represents 
tho embodiment of the prophetic spirit 
and the supreme spokesman of their 
political nrgo for freedom from the tute 
lege of British Imperialism He has been 
various)} described as a saint a Mahatma 
an astute politician but few will doubt 
that be is one of those rare personalities 
thrown ap by historj occasional)} charged 
with a definite minion and purpose In 
Gandhiji s case his deep religions convic 
tions act as absolute directives m political 
leadership A born crusader against cruelty 
oppression injustice and slaverj in an> 
form Gandhi] i is perhaps tbo most distur 
bmg man m the British Commonwealth 
Carl Heaths sjmpathetic studj calls for 
an intelligent and discriminating appreciation 

MmilfT atk . a i ,C maa who h ? the sublime 
Vn ihf;'\ y A 0t hl3 , raor al courage has restored 
a mk * scs thc,r 6Glf respect and 

a belief in their own h umamt} 

The Warlis By K J Save With a fore 
M Bomb® Kter P ° l "‘ c '' t '™ s 

® Rros ‘Oterestine monoKrapb 
on» rc, i‘tc ,c TM “ ab, « »""1> which at 
na“ "12 , lh ". “Wllgcnt and dispassio 
Md a \‘ ta,n<aJ ccthropologifit 

a .s) mpa hello student of (be 1 roblcmi 

"nlcrc 'tcT'm „‘" be ' Ih °"’ »"« 

interested ^ tb, problem, ot lh op |, (t 

Sx E“ n> 

o'er tn© IslfiR 1LJV , 08 numbcrinr 

u “ i ”« - '""si:" p°:, 7 dc„t 
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Eim Modern Poems. Susil Gnpta 1, 
Wellesley Street, Calcutta Ra. 3. 

- Tbls slim and stimulating volume ia an 
abridgment ot John Gaswoith’a Fifty ye? rs 
of Modern Verse" and contains a collection 
of fifty abort poems from poets of tbo 
modern school. Among the forty P?p 8 
included in this book wo' find the familiar 
names of' Quiller-Couch, Abercrombie. 
Drlokwater, Symons. Blonden and Davies 
' and some minor poeta of this century 
though one notes the omisBion of 
Robert Bridges, Houaman and Auden. 
More, it reveals in a remarkable manner 
the author’s insight and grasp of tbo 
social, economical and cultural lifo °‘ 
these people. 


'Tibet. By David Macdonald : Oxford 
Pamphlets on Indian Affairs. No. 80. 

■ Though Tibet is an isolated tract with 
Us great altitude and extreme climate it 
has many fascinating aspects in that it 
ha3 a peculiar form of government whoso 
head is Bis Holiness tlio Dalai Lama, the 
spiritual and temporal ruler of tbo peoplo 
enjoying immense powers. This short and 
readable pamphlet gives an account of tno 
people, their customs and manners, the 
evolution of Lamaisra and many other 
interesting details, pleading for tbo develop- 
ment of the f country along its tradi- 
tional channels. 
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Utilization of Jndia's Man Power: By 
P. S. Naidu. Economic Problems of 
India Series. Pamphlet No. 1. Rs. 2. 
Though we have several economio blue 
prints for India, no one has yet given 
us the method by which man-power 
Bhoald he harnessed for the economic 
welfare of the community. This important 
factor that roan is a psychological animal 
and ns ■ such caution must be used in any 
scheme aiming nt his regimentation in 
any field ib stressed by* the author in 
this lucid pamphlet. Prof. Naidu offers 
many constructive suggestions by which 
India’a vast man -power may be most 
economically and efficiently utilized to the 
best advantage of the country and the 
wclfaro of the people. 

The Rise and Fall of Japan. By 
Sir Frederick Whyte. Royal Instituto of 
International Affairs, London, price 1 sh. 

In this lively and informative pamphlet 
wo find a description of Japan in defeat. 
The author traoes- how Japan rose to 
power, tbo forces at work in Japan in 
our own timo and forecasts a future for 
that conntry. Ho Bhows unmistakably from 
authoritative sources how Japan’s aggressive* 
foreign policy motivated by tbo primitive 
Inst for dominion, landed her in war and 
an ignominious defeat out of which ebe 
is gradually recovering. 
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Aug 1 At a Press Conference in Bomba* 
Saraar Patel advises Mr Jmnab to drop 
hia threats and make friendly approach 
Aug 2 President Truman rejects the 
Palestine plan 

Aug 8 Indian and British troops at Basra 
Aug 4 End of Postal strike 

Sir Mirza Ismail assumes charge ns 

President of Nizam 8 Council 
Aug 5 Cabinet crisis in Turkey 

Madras Premier announces Prohibition in 

eight districts 

Aug C Dr Ma Baw released and back in 
Rangoon 

— Allied planes bomb Indonesian towns 

Aug 7 Sir A Ramaswami Mndahar 
assumes charge of Mjsoro Dewaoship 
— Sir V T Knsmamachan takes charge as 
Dewan of Jaipur 

Aug 8 Viceroy confers with Provincial 
Governors f 

— Congress Working Committee meets at 
Allahabad 

Aug 0 Report of tho Trade Mission to 
China is pnbhshed 

Ang 10 Marshal Auchinleek invited to 
Empire Generals Conference in London 
— Congress Executive re affirms acceptance 
of Cabinet plan 

Ang 11 Van Mock permits export of 
700000 tons of Java paddy to India 
— Gandhiji replies to Portuguese Governor 
General 


Ang 1C Leagues Direct action day 
marl ed by hooliganism and looting m 
Calcntto resulting in 00 deaths and 000 
injured 

Ang 17 Cochin Maharaja announces 
Cabinet rule 

— Pandit Nehrn meets Viceroy at New Delhi 

Ang 18 Toll of Calcutta riots reported to 
bo over a 1000 killed and 2000 injnrcd 

Ang 10 Sikhs decide to join Interim Govt 
— Monlana Azad meets Viceroy 

Aug 20 Bengal Governor reviews Calcutta 
not situation 

— S I Ry Labour Union 8 threat of stnke 
from 24th 

Ang 21 Pt Nehrn submits names of 
Interim Ministers to Viceroy 
Ang 22 US plane shot down in Yugoslavia 
— Tito rejects U S note 
Aog 23 London talks on Palestine 
— Jews decide to boycott 
Ang 21 New interim Government person 
nol announced Viceroy s broadcast 
Aug 25 Viceroj visits Calcutta econo of 
tragedy 

— Sir Shafant Ahmad Khan stabbed in Simla 
— S I R strike commences 
Ang 2G United States accepts Yngosla 
via b replj to her ultimatum note 
Aug 2" Gandbijt and Nehrn confer with 
Viceroy 

pT ^ousand Persons arrested m 


Ang 1° Viceroy invites Pandit Nehrn to 
form Interim Government 

Aug IS Death of 13 G Wells in London 

— T3 S proposal on Palestine handed over 
to Britain 

Aug 14 Police and strikers fight in 
8 African mines 

— Pandit Nebta Invites Mr Jinnah to join 
Interim Government 

Aog 15 Nehrn — Jinnah talks fail Jmnab 
declines to jo n Interim Government 


---o — « uul , 0 iivuq m uagra 

policy Anthony n PPfOciates Congrci 

^.™, oc , c™S„ nom, ” atea c °”*" 

_ m«Wn fir*” OoTt.n.0, 

Ann 'il Allocation of „ ,, , 
Provisional Govornmont *£3$ “* 



ROOSEVELT AND CHURCHILL 
At the Atlantic Chatter Conference, 

Mr. Winston Churchill called on the United 
States to “ divert more and more supplies 
to the United Kingdom and less to the 
Soviet Union," ' 

This is alleged by Mr.~EUiott Roosevelt, 
son of the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, in an article In the magazine 

1 Look . ‘ 

Mr. Elliott Roosevelt says that 
Mr. Churchill “ fought our military leaders 
for two years to ~ delay the cross-channel 
invasion of Europe,,, argued constantly to 
force a change in Allied strategy so that 
•our., troops would have to penetrate 

'mountain 'barriers which he called — with a 
straight face— the - soft under-belly of 
Eardpc, and tried to shift the weight of 
the offensive to protect British interests 
against his Russian ally— and to the' 
jeopardy of a swift victory. 

" At Fulton, Missouri, this same 
Mr. Churchill ran up a trial balloon for an 
outright War against this former ally of 
dark war-time years." 

Reverting to conversations with the 
President dutihg the Atlantic Charter 
Conference, Mr. Elliott Roosevelt reports 
the 'President as saying of the British : 
11 They will be worried about how much 
of our production we are going to divert 
to the Russians. I know already how much 
faith Mr. Churchill has in Russia’s ability 
to stay jn the war.’! Mr. Elliott t said that 
' the President’ snapped ht3 fingers to 
Indicate zero, * 


He also quotes the President as -saying: 

“ We have- got to make it clear to the 
British from the very outset that yve don't 
intend to be simply a good time Charlie 
who can be used to help the British 
Empire out of a tight spot „ and then be 
forgotten for ever. “ I think I speak as 

America’s President when I say 'that 
America wonV help England in this war 
simply so that she will be able to continue - 
to run roughshod over the colonial peoples." 

Mr. Elliott Roosevelt reports his father 
in a conversation as -calling Mr. Churchill 
“ a real old Tory of the old school ", but 
saying that he would be able to work 
with the British Premier. 

The President is said to have added ; 

" Don't forget One thing. Winnie has one-' 
supreme mission in life, but only oneT His 
one big job i3 to see that Britain survives 
this war. His mind is perfect for that of 
a war leader. But will Winston Churchill 
lead England after the war ? It 'would 
never work." 

In conclusion Mr. Elliott Roosevelt 
declares : “ The most serious evidence 

that we are losing the peace is the break- 
down of the 'Big Three * unity — unity 
which is the keystone of peace. Franklin 
Roosevelt chiselled that keystone and put 
it in place. A great many men have since 
been chipping away at this keystone. 

“These saboteurs -of- unity are men who 
blink the fact that in a world dominate*!] 
by the United States, Russia and the 
United Kingdom, all the three must work 
together if peace is to be maintained. 
They are men who contend .that no self, 
respecting Power . can maintain unity with 
the Russians. , ’ * 
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SRI RAMAK.R1SHNA 
Sn Ramaknshna was the herald of the 
dawn of a New Age in the world, says 
Mr D P Lingwood paying lus tribute to the 
Paramahamsa in the columns of the 
Prabuddha Bharata 

Two outstanding events occurred in the 
course of the last century which are of 
permanant importance to the whole race 
of man, he writes One was the consolida- 
lion of the science of Comparative Religion 
under the auspices of Oriental learning 
and the other was the birth — or we would 
prefer to say the life— of Sri Ramaknshna 
Paramahamsa 

In the East and West, a new and 
mighty spirit is abroad It blows from 
those Himalayan heights on which Sn 
Ramaknshna entered into the bliss of the 
Absolute and became one with it It is 
destined to fructify the whole world It 
will bend the hearts of men like a field 
of green corn Never before had the idea 
occurred to any one that all these religions, 
all these different avenues of approach to 
the mansion of the Heavenly Father, 
might be used by one man in the course 
of one human life Certainly none had 
ever before followed them all and found 
out by personal experience that they all 
led up to the same central fact of existence 
namely God But now this truth was 
made fully manifest in the life of one who 
was not only the -embodiment of God, 
but also the exemplar ot all the different 
ways in which men might reach Him 
The star of the Paramahamsa, the Great 
Indian Swan, is now engraved m the 
^Heavens to guide alt those who wander on 
Mie seas of time m search of Truth 


Eternal The wanderers may be far 
asunder, and voyaging on different oceans, 
and they may never see each other, but 
he sees them all, and knows that they 
will all ultimately arrive at the Bosom of 
Light in which be shines enthroned 

THE MYTH OF THE MARTIAL RACE 
An analysis of the relative heroism of 
the Hindus and Muslims of India shown 
during the war is made by Jattndra Mohan 
Datta, M Sc , E R S S in the Modem 
Rr iro and this has led him to the 
conclusion that the Hindus are twice more 
courageous than the Muslims 

' The proportion of the Muhammadans to 
the total population of India is 2\ rer 
cent* In the Army, on account of the 
policy pursued by the Br tish Government 
and the division of population into martial 
and non martial races, the proportion of 
the Muhammadans was much higher 
During the First Great War of 1914 191S, 
it was in the region of about 40 per cent 
Yet out of the^ll VC’s w r on by Indians 
3 or 27 per cent were by Muhammadans 
They were hardly able to keep up their 
communal quota The first Indian to 
receive Victoria Cross was Risaldar Badlu 
Singh of 14th Murray’s Jat Lancers 

In the last World War, 31 VC’s have 
been won by the Indian Army Of these 
3 are by the British Officers of the Indian 
Army, of the remaining 28, only 4 are by 
the Muhammadans 

The first man to receive a VC in this 
war is a Hindu , another interesting thing 
is that while the Hindu recipients at;e of. 
all ranks from the common sepoy to the 
King’s commissioned officer, no Muham- 
madan officer has received the *- 
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But these are minor points. The broad 


THE ATOM BOMB 


fact remains that the Muhammadans have 
seemed only 14 per cent, of the V.Cs in 
the Second World War. 

So we find the proportion of Muham- 
madan V.C.’s to be very much below their 
strength in the different categories of the 
armed forces. As „ the Indian V.C. s are 


Nothing henceforth can remain unaffected 
by the atom bomb, but we are still a 
long way from being able to ' utilise in 
small quantities for the .needs of everyday 
life the products with which we know how 
to split the atom, says Prof. Albert Einstein, 


mostly drawn .frora"”^ the Iudian infantry, 
and as in absolute numbers, the infantry 
is the largest category, we shall assume 
that the all-round strength ' of the 
Muhammadans is not greater than 24 per 
cent. — an assumption which is in favour of 
the Muhammadans. In this view, the 


in an article in the Sunday Express. 

It is certain, however, he says that the 
atomic forces of uranium and plutonium 
will be used in very large centres for 
distributing energy and in preparing for a 
destructive war on a grand scale. 


relative heroism of the Hindus and the .«yy e are at the dawn of a new world”, 
Muhammadans works out to be in the ^ Jlys .. Scientists have given to men 

ratio of 1‘94 : 1. In other words, he cons ,d era ble powers. Politicians have seized 

S»y>. the Hindns ate twice as much ^ o[ 
courageous and brave as the Muhammadans. 


The Hindus are twice 'more ready to 
defend India ; they are twice more courage- 
ous and brave than the Muhammadans. 
The coincidence of the measure does not 
seem to be accidental *hut fundamental. 
The same factors and causes which make 
the Hindu more ready to defend India 
make him more courageous and brave and 
heroic to 1 perform acts which merit the 
award of Victoria Cross. 


“If there were another war tomorrow, 
with the development of military technique 
and the terrible force of new arms ' 
resulting from' these discoveries, the ravages 
it would bring would be such that towns^/ 
peoples and nations would be crushed for 
ever, and if politics as we see them gos 
on their way without control, if crystalisation 
of opposing forces keeps on, atrocious war 
will be inevitable. It will come very quickly. 


Thus the higher the level of heroism, 
the lesser becomes the * number of 
Muhammadans, concludes Mr. Dalta. Where 
deliberate and complete self-sacrifice is 
tequlrpd — a very high stage of heroism, 
the number of Muhammadans is likely to'be 
' nil. Is it for this reason that the number 
of the, Muhammadan " revolutionaries is^ 
ml ft* noticed by the Sedition Committee i 


"If it is not possible to create security 
by civil, political and social action, the 
world is very close -to going up in smoke. 

"I deplore, with regard to the atomic 
secret, for example, that actions have been 
taken which increase the Russians' distrust * 
of the impartial nature of > internationar 

arrangements’*. 
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LIFE RESTORED AFTER DEATH 
Thanks to Dr Negovski of Russia men 
who were once left for dead are now 
operating lathes and driving tractors That 
js the thrilling story of successful operations 


in the thigh, and unconscious when brought 
to the hospital. He was placed on / the 
operating table, but [its condition g r ew 
worse Finally hts heart stopped beating, 
breathing ceased, and nervous reflexes came 
to an end 


of which we have an interesting account 
tfv the Afagaat i« Digest of July The 
account is based on articles that have 
appeared m Nature London and the 
American Revieu of So t let Medicine 
New York 

The new revival techni pie has been 


The surgeon in charge made a rou l, ne 
entry “Death following ?hock. and acute 
hemmonhage • ” '■ 

As he made the «itry, Dr Negovski 
entered the operating room Three minutes 
later, he went to work One minute later, 
Cherepanov’s heart began to beat Tfi r e e 
minutes later, he began to breathe Within 


worked out by Dr V A Negovski and 
his associates in the Laboratory of Expert 
mental Physiology at the Neurosurgical 
Research Institute of the Department of 
Health of the Soviet Union The Russian 
scientists began applying their methods to 
reviving soldiers killed in battle, and have 
since earned the plan into peacetime life 
They have now made their information 
and technique available to doctors in the 
United States and other countries 

Dr Negovski bases his revival technique 
on the discovery that the body does not 
die ill at once "Death is rarely a sudden 
cessation of life,' he finds “It is really 
a process involving many intermediary 
stages from life to de-\th 

Thus, though the heart may stop beating, 
many other parts of the body may be still 
a\we The body may be stilled, and a 
doctor tna> ^pronounce the person dead 
Yet this is only ' clinical dvath ' and it 
is often possible to reawaken the patient 
and start the vital processes functioning 
once more Only long after this fust period 
of death- not until biological death,' or 
death of all the various organs of the 
body — is the pet son be) ond hope of revival 
The Russian physician trained a number 
of teams of specialists for* testing the 
technique in emergency hospitals One of 
the first to undergo the treatment was 
* Valentin Cherepanov, a private in the Red 
Atmy Cherepanov was severely wounded 


an hour, he recovered consciousness 

Shortly after that he fell into a normal 
steep When his name was called, he 
opened his eyes and answered questions 
He asked for a drink His breathing ^ as 
even and his pulse regular 

To day, Cherepanov is up and aroObd, 
leading a rormal life He finds It hard to 
believe, and somewhat amusing, that he 
had been dead “actually dead 


Cherapanov was one of the 51 people 
revived from death by Negovski and his 
associates In all cases, the men had died 
from severe injuries to iheir internal 
organs or limbs after the usual means of 
saving life had failed 


Restoration from death is of value only 
rn cases where the nature of the injuries 
does not esclude recovery Where some 
v,wl cre»n !... (,«« „ me6 b a hope 
of treatment b, s ur c ,r), there „ little 
point m restoring l,f e> ( or „ w ,|| bc 
only temporary 


. j , f however, for those 

who die before Qr 

mdutle^ihose “‘ho ‘’dt."'"” 1 '” 11 ^ ,r 5 a,Cd 
exposure, drowning asnhw, ? 8h , 0ck ° r f 
blond, or in some cases ^ Ullon * l° ss oi 
w - Lter he * l,Unn S «n illness 
* ' r be conquers 



Hyderabad ' 

HYDERABAD REFORMS 
.The Congress , Working Committee 

‘adopted a resolution' criticising the proposed 

constitutional .changes in Hyderabad State 
and' approved of the decision of the 
Executive, of the State Congress to 
reject them. 

u These proposals” the Committee point 
out, " are wrongly conceived, limited in 
scope and full of checks and reservations 
and are apparently intended not to 
introduce any measure of Ireedom for the 
people, but to preserve the privileged 
and the vested interests and perpetuate 
the feudal * conditions that prevail in the 
State. They would have been objectionable 
at any time as the principles on which 
they are based are opposed to all canons 
of justice and democracy. At a time 
when India is on the eve of Independence, 
they are wholly out oi keeping with the 
minimum demands of the situation and 
•cannot be fitted in with any Constitution 
. lot a Free India, which may be evolved 
in, the near future.” 

■ SIR M. ISMAIL'S CALL 
In his first public utterance since the 
assumption of office as President of the 
Nuam’s Executive Council, Sir Mirra 
Ismail broadcast an address to the people 
of Hyderabad on August 8- He predicted 
' n ” mighty and glorious future for the 
State, but warned that great effort would 
■ be required to achieve the same. “ There 
b no hope of achieving anything worth- 
1 while unless we are all determined to 
purify this place ‘ot personal and party strife. 

Sir Mirra Ismail appealed to the people 
/.of Hyderabad to work “in a spirit of 
f - mutual trust and confidence." 


Baroda " ^ r 

prohibition in BARODA 

“The policy of the Baroda Government 
so ' far as prohibition is concerned was 
temperance and not tot«d prohibition. The 
Government will see there -will be' no 
shops near labour centres' while they, will' 
await the results of the prohibition 
experiment in British India. said 
Sir Brojendra Milter, Dewan President, 
when the Baroda Legislative . Assembly 
discussed cut motions under the head * excise.' 
BROADCASTING IN BARODA 
The first broadcasting station in Gujrat- 
Kathiawar will start functioning in Baroda' 
state early next year. The installation~of 
a five kilowatt-transmitter has been -already 
slatted and a skeleton programme staff 
has been recruited. The decision to have 
a radio station in Baroda was taken some 
years ago but the import of transmitting 
plant was delayed on account of the war/ 
The only radio stations in Indian States, 
functioning at present, are in south?— 
'Hyderabad, Mysore and Travancore. 

Bikaner - ' * 

BIKANER RULER'S CALL FOR 
CO OPERATION 

The Maharaja 'of Bikaner, in a recent 
speech, announced the release of seven, 
political prisoners, who had either been 
detained or convicted. 

His Highness said that there was no 
desire on his part or that of his Govern- 
ment to ‘ delay in any m'aniier 'the 
fulfilment of his promise. It 'was on the 
contrary, his firm intention to go ahead 
with the proposals and give effect to 
them at as early a date as possible. The 1 
Proclamation, which wduld . be issued on 
August 31, would make clear the moie 
important details, such as the machinery 
for drafting the constitution, the arrange- 
ment for the' interim period and above 
all the specified penod in which Resnon- 
sible Government would be automatically, 
established so as to leave nothing to 
\ ' ' . : 
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Mysore 

THE NEW DEW AN 
A Proclamation announcing the appoint 
ment of Dewan Bahadur Sir Arcot 
Ramaswami Mudaliar as the Dewan of 
Mysore was published in a Gazettee 
Extraordinary on August 7 under the 
signature of the Maharaja 

Sir A Ramaswamt Mudaliar has also 
been appointed rrojjtcto President of the 
Council 

Another Gazette Extraordinary published 
the same day notified the retirement of 
Mr N ' Madhava Rao as Dewan with 
effect hom that day His Highness the 
Maharaja bidding him farewell tenders his 
warm thanks for his loyal services extend 
ing over 39 years and expresses the hope 
that he might live long and enjoy the 
leisure to which he is so well entitled 

RESPONSIBLE GOVT FOR MYSORE ' 
A memorial has been submitted to the 
Maharaja of Mysore by 26 elected members 
of the Mysore Legislative Council, mclud« 
ing all 18 Congressmen, praying for th» is«ue 
of a proclamation establishing Responsible 
Government in the State under the aegis 
of the Ruler 

Urging the necessity for setting up a 
Ministry responsible to the Legislature, the 
memorial points out that no Ministry, 
which has not the willing support of (he 
people, can tackle satisfactorily problems 
of post war reconstruction and ensure 
peace, happiness and contentment to 
the State 

The memorial also pleads that Mysore 
should set an example to other States by 
sending only elected representatives to the 
Constituent Assembly 


Travancore 

Sir C P ON STATES CO OPERATION ; 

On the eve of the meeting of the 
Working Committee of the Indian National ! 
Congress at Wardha, Sir C P Ramaswarai t 
Atjar reemphasised the stand taken by the 
States with regard to the political future of 
India at the Sn Chitra Council, Trivandrum, * 
on Aug 8 The Government of Travancore 


adhere to the determination expressed on 
behalf of the Government and on behalf of 
the Indian States generally that they are 
willing and anxious to go into an All India 
Union with fairly wide powers of an 
all India character vested in the Centre 
Speaking on behalf of many Indian States 
with whose opinion he was acquainted, Sir 
C P Ramasivami Aiyar said that the States 
were perfectly willing to negotiate and 
come to terms with the Congress on two 
conditions and on two conditions alone 
The conditions were fitslly, that the 
dynastic position of the Rulers of the 
States should be preserved intact Secondly, 
the idea that only one form of Government, 
namely, the system of government which 
the Congress advocated could be thought 
of by the Rulers or anybody else m 
connection with the new constitutional 
set up should be given up in the course 
of the negotiations The idea put forward 
by Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya that Rulers of 
Indian States were face to face with the 
prospects of dethronement was not one to 
stimulate co operation on the part of 
the Rulers 


.u S * r c?. P Aiyar, affirmed that 

this State, like many other States, was 
willing to negotiate with the Congress and 
make common cause with them for the 
purpose of attaining Indian Independence 


ids 
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INDIAN STATES 


Cochin 

A KERALA PROVINCE 
"There is in' India no more precise, 
cultural and linguistic a unit than Kerala. 

I have arrived at the definite conclusion 
that .Kerala must unite if it has to save 
ltsell from cultural extinction," declared 
the Maharaja of Cochin in a message to 
the Cochin Legislative Council on the 
■ opening day of its Budget session. 

" The "Maharaja said: “If we remain as 
we are oar voice in the future Union 
Government of India will never be heard. 

It will only be a faint and ineffective 
murmur. For its own' sake and^ for the 
good of the country as a whole*, Kerala 
must unite and function as a separate and 
cohesive unit-iiT a great Federation of India. 

In order to achieve this, Malabar, Cochin 
and Travancore will have to join together 
and devise ways and means to frame a 
■ scheme of Government for the whole of 
Kerala without destroying the connection 
of the people to the ancient Ruling Houses. 

Pandit Nehru, referring to the Cochin 
ruler’s statement, commented: 

*' In an important southern State, however, 
the Maharaja has recently made a statement, 
which it is so pleasant to read after so 
, many assertions elsewhere of autocracy and 
the Ruler's privileges. The Maharaja has 
accepted the. objective of Responsible 
Government for the State and I hope he 
will soon' give effect to it.” , 
RESPONSIBLE GOVT. FOR COCHIN 
'In^the Cochin Council the other day, 
Sir George Boag, •" Dewan President, raa< " 
- a statement announcing that steps woul 
_ taken to constitute an Advisory Committee 
of seven to implement the announcement 
made In the Council - on the opening day 
°f the Budget session by H. H. the Maharaja. 


Jaipur 

Sir V. T. K ON RURAL UPLIFT 
“It will always be my endeavour, as it^ 
was that of Sir Mirza Ismail, to assist in 
the establishment of sound and healthy 
conventions and in upholding and strengthen* - 
ing the position of the Assembly 'V said 
Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Prime Minister 
of Jaipur, addressing the opening session 
of the Jaipur Representative .Assembly on 
August 13, and welcoming “ the oppor-" . 
tuoity, so soon after assuming charge of 
his office, of meeting representatives from 
all parts of the State and discussing 
important matters affecting the well-being ' 
of the people." 

Referring ’ to the State Budget placed- 
before the Assembly, Sir V. T. Krishnaraa- 
chart said : “ Conditions to-day are special 

and the Budget which rt fleets these 
conditions presehts some aboormat features. 
It is difficult at the present time to fore- 
cast with accuracy what pattern a normal 
Budget- oi the future will be and what far- 
reaching changes in taxation and allocation 
of expenditure ‘may be needed as the 
years go on. One thing, however, can be 
stated with absolute cutainty. Mote and 
more of the resources of the State will 
have to be devoted to the improvement im 
the conditions of the rural population and, 
as a corollary, the urban population should 
themselves find an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of finances required for providing the 
rural folk with the ' amenities they so 
urgently need." 

Owalior 

GWALIOR RULER’S' DECISION 
The Maharaja of Gwalior has decided ‘to 
nominate two nod-nfficia!s of his choice 
to be Ministers in the State Government. 
They will be entrusted with certain’ depart- 

-v which clos/ly affect the. masses, 
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South Africa 

SAT\ AGRAHA IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Under the caption Sooth Africa” 
Mahatma Gandhi writes in Hartjan 

The heroic struggle of the Ind an settlers 
m South Africa continues with unabated 
zeal It promises to be prolonged The 
longer the resisters are made to suffer the 
greater will be their glory and regard It 
is true ol all long soft ring 

What the Government ol the Union of 
South Africa has done so deliberately is 
not going to be changed suddenly even 
for the sufferings of the brave men and 
women This is said not .to damp the 
zeal of the fighters but to steer them for 
greater and longer suffering Their spokes 
men when they were in India were told 
in plan language that they must not 
expect the struggle to close quickly 
Time is always in favour of the sufferer 
for the simple reason that tj ranny becomes 
more and more exposed as it is continued 
In reality the struggle appears to have a 
longe lease of life or shorter when the 
result is a ceitainty 

S A INDIAN DELEGATES TO U N A 
The number of the South African Indian 
Congress delegation leaving for the United 
Nations Assembly meeting to assist the 
Government of .India delegation in the 
« presentation of the Indian case has been 
reduced to four They are Messrs A I 
Kajee A Christopher P R Palher and 
H A Natdoo All of tl em hav e expressed 
their will ngress to go 


( 

East Africa 

INDIAN DELEGATION TO E AFRICA 
The Government of India have had under 
consideration the situation arising from the 
proposed immigration restrictions into the 
East Arfican territories of Kenya, Uganda, 
Zanz bar and Tanganyika in so far as they 
affect Indians says a Press Note They 
have decided to send a delegation to East 
Africa consisting of Raja Sir Maharaj 
Singh Cl E Mi K Sarwar Hasan, Ear at Law. 
Secretary Indian Institute of International 
Aftairs and Mr C S Jha ICS 

The Delegation will meet members of 
the Indian community in East Africa and 
the officials of the East African Govern 
ments and after making a study of the 
facts relating to the proposed immigration 
restrictions subra t a report to the Govern 
ment of India The Delegation has left for 
East Africa 


Malaya 

RELlEr GRANT TO INDIANS 
A grant of Rs 10 lakhs has been made 
by the Government of India for the relief 
of distress among Indian residents of 
Malaya states Mr S K Chettur, Govern 
ment of India representative 

Rs 5 lakhs will be spent in the next 
six months, of which one lal h is to be 
distributed «n monetary relief among 
widows unemployed labourers and the 
aged The other four lakhs will be spent 
mainly on cloth 



; MULT U M II PAKVO 

■ ' HEWS k DEPART MENTAL ♦ NOTES 

, Questions of Importance 


CONGRESS AND THE CABINET PLAN 

. The' Congress Working _ Committee 
meeting at Wardha on August 10, adopted 
a resolution making it clear that while the 
Congress did not approve of all the propo- 
sals contained in the State Paper they 
accepted the scheme in its entirely The 
Resolution runs : 

M The Working Committee regrets to note 
that the Council of the AU-India Muslim 
League, reversing their previous decision, 
have decided not to participate in the 
Constituent Assembly. 'Iu this period of 
•Wptf transition, from dependence on a 
foreign power to full independence, when 
intricate political and economic problems 

• have to be faced and solved, the largest 
measure of co-operation among the people 

• of India and their representatives is called 
for, so that the change-over would be 
smooth and to the advantage of all concerned. 

"The Committee realises that there are 
differences in the outlook and the objective 
of the Congress and the Muslim League. 
Nevertheless in the larger interests of the 
country as a whole and the freedom of the 
People of India, the Committee appeals for 
» the co-operation of all • those who seek 
freedom and the good of the country, 
in the hope tlist co-operation in the common 
tasks may lead to 'the solution of many 
of India’s problems. - 

"The Committee ~ further noted, that 
-criticisms have been advanced on be a 


of the Muslim League to the effect that 
the Congress acceptance of the proposals 
contained in. the statement of May 16 was 
conditional. The Committee wish to^make 
it clear that while they did not approve 
of all the proposals contained^ in this 
statement, they ‘accepted the Scheme in 
its entirely.” 

The resolution continued : . " They inter- 
preted it so as to resolve the inconsistency 
contained in it and fill the omissions 
in accordance with the principles laid 
down in tliat statement. They hold that 
provincial autonomy is .s basic provision 
and each Province has the right to decide 
whether to form or join a group or hot. 
The question of interpretations^ will be 
decided by the procedure laid 'down in 
the statement itself and the Congress will 
advise its representatives in the Constituent 
Assembly to function accordingly. 

"The Committee have emphasised the 
sovereign .character of the Constituent 
Assembly, that .is, its^ right to function and 
draw up the constitution .for Indja without 
interference of any external power or 
authority, but the Assembly will naturally 
function' within the " internal limitations 
which are inherent in its ' task and • will 
further seek the lafgest measure of co- 
operation in drawing up the constitution 'of 
free India allowing the greatest measure. of 
freedom and protection for all just -claims 
and interests 

“ The Committee hope that the Muslim 
League and all others concerned in .the 
wider interests of the nation as well as of 
their own will join in this great task," 


oa 


Utterances of the Day 


THE VICEROYS BROADCAST 
I shall implement (ally HlIGs policy 
of giving the new Government the maximum 
freedom in the day to da> administration of 
the countrj ' declared the Viceroy on 
Aug 24 announcing the personnel of the 
New Go\ eminent 

Lord Wavell added In the field of 
Provincial Autonomy of course my new 
Government will not have any power or 
indeed an) desire to intervene in the field 
of Provincial Administration 

Making it clear that the offer made to 
the Muslim League was still open the 
Viceroy said that the League could propose 
to him five names for places in a Govern 
ment of 14 of which six would be Congress 
nominees and three would be representatives 
of the minorities ’ Provided these names 
are acceptable to me and H M G they will 
be included in the Government which will 
be re formed ’ 

This offer to reform the Government if 


RADHAKRISHNAN S WARNING 
Sir S Radhakrishnan s Vice Chancellor 
Bemres Hindu University, addressing a 
meeting of the students -of 'the University 
held to commemorate the death anniversary 
of Lokmanya Tilak said ‘ The country is m 
a revolutionary mood but it is not right to 
argue that a revolution can be brought 
about only by an overthrow of the established 
Government by force and bloodshed 

'In the way of force and bloodshed lies 
madness ’ warned Sir S Radhakrishnan 
referring to the present deteriorated political 
situation of the country He said that 
people t\ere in a mood of anger and 
frustration in a mood of doubt and 
questioning There was a passionate desire 
to achieve political independence and 
economic security but these legitimate 
ambitions were being used to stir the 
masses into blind hatreds 

Sir Sarvapalh observed that the numerous 
strikes and threats of direct action showed 


the League decides to come in would 
imply that the three included in the present 
list of 12 would step aside making room 
for the Leaguers 

Lmphasiz ng the need tor a Coalition 
Government in the interests of the country 
nt the present moment the Viceroy said 
* This is a view which I know the Congress 
President and his fcolleagues hold as strongly 
as I do His effQtts 1 ke mine will still be 
directed fo persuading the League to join 
the Government 


Deilaring that under the new Govern 
ment in which the War Member w 11 be 
an Indian the constitutional position of the 
Armed Forces will in no wry be climbed, 
.be Viceroy said They "‘ ,|U ° w ' *I»R“«™ 
.he Kmc Emperor to whom end 
Parliament I am <tdl responsible ^ 


a revolutionar) mind He said that it was 
s common trait of all advocates of revolution 
that along with a fundamental kindliness 
and compassion a cruel disregard for the 
lives of their opponents dwelled in them 
He urged that respons.ble leadership should 
act peacefully before resorting to direct action 
‘ It would be deadly to dissect the body 
of a nat.on simply because we are unable 
any l Ereement sa 'd Sir Sarvapalh 
l ”' ,h ' problems before 

ces had er economic at) d economic cnevan 
Jhe C„ J , , i lem ' d " J He said that 
only A 1 sse " bl i’ should deal nn. 

the a„c?„\r s "ncture but also u„h 

Mona? T 01 « 

national emu,, w „ , h(J 
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Political 


THE INTERIM GOVT. AT THE CENTRE 
His Majesty the King has accepted t e 
resignation of the present members ot t e 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, an 
has been pleased to appoint the following 
as members of the Interim , Government. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: External Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations. 

. Sardar Baldev Singh : Defence. 

’ Sardar'tyallabhbhai Patel : Home, includ- 
ing Information and Broadcasting. 

. Dr. John Matthai : Finance. 

Mr. S. Asaf All ; Communications (War 
- Transport and Railway). 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad : Agriculture and 
Food. 


Mr. Jagjtvan Ram : Labour. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan : Health, Edu- 
cation, and Arts. 


r Syed All Zaheer Legislative, Posts and 

Ait. 


. Mr. C Rajagopalachari : Industries and 

‘ Supplies. 1 

Mr.Sarat Chandra Bose: Works, Mines 
and Power. 


Mr. Cooverji Hormusji Bhabha : Commerce. 
Two more Muslim members - will be 
appointed later. J ’ 

The ' r Interim Government took office 
Dn %P)ember 2. 


. THE SIKHS AND THE CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY 

The Panthic Board has decided to lift 
- the boycott of the Constituent Assembly. 
The Congress Working Committee, it 
n**y he recalled, passed a resolution at its 
recent Watdha session appealing to the 

Kil-V... i. . . <L. rntitlilniint 


SARDAR BALDEV SINGH ON 
Mr. JINNAH’S MOVE 
Sardar Baldev Singh, Leader of the- 
Panthic M.LA.’s in the Punjab Assembly 
and Development Minister, • Punjab, _now - 
member of the Interim Government in charge 
of Defence, in a press interview expressing 
satisfaction over the revocation of the 
Panthic Board’s decision- to boycott the 
Constituent Assembly made a > pointed 
reference to the Muslim , League s policy 
of boycott and direct action and charac- 
terised it as " declaration of war against ' , 
the Sikhs” and' inconsistent with Mr. 
Jinnah’s fotmer attitude towards 'direct 
action resorted to by the Congress in 
recent years. 

Sardar Baldev Singh said : '* Whenever 
Congress decided on direct action for . 
achieving the country’s .freedom Mr. 'Jinnah 
opposed it consistently and declared that 
direct action by the Congress was in fact - 
meant to dominate- the Muslims. : 

In 1942 when the Congress raised the ^ 
slogan of “ Quit India ” .Mr. . Jinnah 
repeated publicly- that the move was not 
against the British but against the Muslims. v 
Now it is the Muslim League that has set • 
out on the path of direct action and its 
aim is to establish sovereign state of 
Pakistan. "May I ask Mr. Jmnah if his 
move is in fact not a" declaration of war 
against the .Sikhs and whether, if. .he 
succeeds it would not amount to dominat- 
ing the Sikh community ?" 


Sikhs to participate in the Constituent 
Assembly and assuring them that the 
Congress will give all possible support ii 
removing their legitimate grievances and in 
securing adequate safeguards for the 
Protection of their iust interests in the 
Punjab.” , . 


FUTURE OF FRENCH INDIA ’ . 

His Excellency M. Baron, Governor of 
French India, addressing a Press Conference 
at Government House at Mahe, on 
August 1, said; 

"People -of France value greatly the 
friendship of the people of India. - The 
existence of French India shall not be" an 
obstacle* in the way of .Indian progress. 
On the contrary, it must help towards' 
fr ’•< and must be a token thereof. 
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Educational 


INDIAN LANGUAGES AS MEDIA 
The Nagpur University has decided to 
introduce Hindi Marathi, and Urdu as 
compulsory media of instruction tn all 
schools with effect from July next year 
The Nagpur University has approached 
the Central Provinces Government for a 
grant of R* one lakh for preparation of 
text books in Indian languages 
The Vice Chancellor of the Nagpur 
Univers ty, Mr Justice Puramck addressing 
the University said that English has been 
completely eliminated as a medium 

of instruction 

Mr Justice W R Puramck added that 
last year the Univers ty allowed tntroduc 
tion of Indian languages as media of 
instruction in the colleges of Nagpur and 
Wardha and the results of the experiment 
were considered very successful Mr Puranick 
expressed the hope that the Central 
Provinces High School Board would also 
take similar action 

UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE 
The Government of India have appointed 
the following as additional members of the 
University Grants Committee Tor the period 
ending lune 3 1930 Sir Rustom P Mas am 
lately Vice Chancellor Bombay University 
Bombay Dr 7akir Hussain Principal Jamla 
Millia Islamia Delhi Dr C V Chandra 
sekharan lately pro Vice Chancellor, 
Travancore Umv ers ty 

The number of members of the Committee 
has been raised from four to seven in view 
of the additional responsibility that the 
University Grants Committee will have to 
undertake in the development of University 
Education m this country 


MR SAIYIDAIN 

Mr K G Saiyidain Educational Adwset 
to Rampur Government has been invited 
by the International Headquarters of the 
New Fellowship London and the Australian 
Section of the New Education Fellowship 
to visit Australia next month as a member 
of an International Delegation of education 
ists He will tour the various States and 
participate in Educational Conferences 
organized at various capitals to discuss the 
central theme of Education for International 
Understanding * Amongst the topics on 
which Mr KG Saiyidain has been invited 
to lecture are the following 

1 Education for Peace 

2 The Shape of Things to come m 

Education 

3 The Education Ideology of Islam with 

special reference to the Philosophy 
, of IQBAL 

4 Education in India 

5 What part can the UNESCO play M-, 

promoting peace and International 

Understanding 

THE BANC Or COMMUNALISM 

Of all the evils that- harm us the most 
distressing is the evil of communalisro and 
communalism is showing its head even in 
sanctuaries of learning It is true that no 
man has a greater right than another to be 
educated But higher University education 
and higher technical education must be 
regarded as the privilege of only those 
who have proved themselves specially fit 
Merit irrespective of community should 
decide the privilege observed Mr 
T Prakasam Premier of Madras addressing 
the Convocation or the Madras University, 
on Aug 8 


Legal 


BOMBAY MONEYLENDERS’ BILL 
With the object of improving the 

economic condition of the bulk of the 
rural population and the poorer sections of 
the population' in towns and cities and of 
protecting them from exploitation by other 
sections' of the community, the'Government 
of Bombay ^propose to introduce in the 
forthcoming session of the Legislative 
Assembly a Bill to control the operations 
of moneylenders in the province. 

The Bill is based- on the original Bill 
Introduced in 1933 by the Congress 
Ministry then in office with a few changes 
considered necessary • to secure more 
efficient control of the business of money- 
lending. - 

The provisions of the Bill aim at 
securing registration and licensing of 
money-lenders, limitation of the rates of 
interest and protection of debtors from 
molestation and intimidation. 


DETENTION UNDER DEFENCE RULES 

The Government of Madras have decided 
~ that conviction for a political offence or 
detention under the Defence of India 

Rules should not be a bar to appointments 
in the services of local boards an 
municipal councils. , 

A Press Note issued in this -connection 
states that - the relevant rules are being 
amended accordingly- Such of mse 
persons as have -been discharged from 
service of any local board or municipal 
council on any of the grounds referred 
above may send their applications o 
re-instatement to the executive aathoritie 
of the ’ local bodies concerned. i ne 
executive authorities have been directed t 
consider these applications carefully an 
issue suitable orders. 


SETTING UP OF LEGAL CONVENTIONS 
Sir Patrick Spens, Chief Justice of India,^ ' 
paid a visit on August ^10, to the Madras' 
Advocates’ Association, High Contt 
Buildings, and had an informal discussion 
with the members of the Association. He 
was received by Mr. P. Somasundaram, t 
President of the Association, and other 
office-bearers and conducted to the 
Association Half, where he was introduced 
to the members. , k 

Concerning the work that might come' 
up for consideration before the Federal 
Court now and hereafter in respect of the 
interpretation of the various statutes to be 
enacted by the different provinces of India, 
His Lordship suggested the establishment 
of a liaison or a legal convention between 
the Centre and the Provinces. Such a 
procedure, if ‘followed, would avoid "any 
pronouncement by the Court regarding the 
validity or otherwise of any pajt of the 
statute or statutes enacted by the different . 
provinces pertaining to the problems of 
common interest. 


BHOWAL SANYASI CASE APPEAL 
The Indian " funeral pyre ” case, in- . 
which the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council gave judgment upholding the claim 
of Mr. R. N. Roy that he was.. the. son of 
the Raja of Bhowal, was further mentioned 
to Their Lordships. . 

Mr. D. _N./ Pritt, Counsel for Mr. R. 

N. Roy, made a submission for costs. 

Lord Thankerton said nothing new had 
been said by counsel, and the finding in ' 
the judgment— that in the very special 
circumstances of the case, there would be 
no order as to the costs of appeal— Would 
stand, ' . . 



BIO 


insurance 


PROBLEMS Or INSURANCE 
Mr Jagmohundas J Kapadia writing m 
the Eastern Economist tinder the abo\e 
caption on the restnctiors on investment of 
life funds says 

These restrictions have been imposed on 
the recommendations of the Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangir Committee (which consisted of 
men of business and experience) as a 
safeguard against the abuses that had come 
to light in the course of the Committee s 
investigation It is evident that the 3 
per cent Loan conversion or the cheap 
money policy of the Government has 
nothing to do with these restrict ons 

They mu«t stand or fa'l on their merits 
and, in view of the findings of the 
Committee who can say that they are not 
r ully justified 

If the cheap money policy is prejudicial 
to insurance companies counterbalancing 
relief must be sought in other directions 
eg, taxation To suggest that the 
restrictions should be removed is to 
perpetuate the abuses 

It is argued that the restrictions seek to 
penalise the many white for the sms of 
the few black For one thing m a matter 
like this such argument cannot admit of 
mathematical precision Neterlheless the 
abuses being fairly widespread the legis 
latute was entitled to inters ene Having 
taken some part in the Committee s 
inquiry I am in a position to assert that 
the abuses were not confined to one or 
two isolated instances onlv and that the 
culprits inclu led some prominent companies 
and parties who otherwise pass out as 
commercial ard industrial magnates Apart 


from the above, the argument has its 
limitations when applied to credit institutions 
like insurance companies Allow a 

prominent insurance company to flay ducks 
and drakes with public funds, and you 
begin to shatter the basic foundation ot 
public confidence and trust on which the 
entire insurance structure rests This, 

I submit, is the angle from which the 
problem should be looked at 

It is also argued that the restrictions are 
so rigorous as to afiect adversely the 
already dwindling interest income of 

companies The rigorous character of thtf 
provisions is no excuse for their removal 
if they otherwise justified It would how 
ever be interesting to state that similaf ) 
provisions exist in the Articles of 

Association of some well known companies* 
eg-, the Oriental 

UNITED INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO LTD 

The report of the Directors of th e 
United India Life Assurance Co , Ltd , 
Madras for the >ear ending 31st Decent 
ber, 1945* shows that during the* yeaf. 

15 438 new policies nmounfing to 
Rs 3,7(779 496 were issued The total 
assurances in force on 31st December, 1945 
including bonus additions amounted to 
Rs 13 9S 54 181 of* which Rs 65 27,434 
is reassured The Policyholders Trust 
Fund at the end of the jear stood at 
Rs 2 61 6" 354 as against Rs 2 25 66 530 
at the beginning of the year The total 
amount of clatms paid during the year 
amounted to Rs 13 33 491 



- Trade and Finance 


INDIA'S STERLING BALANCES 
Mr J. V. Joshi, Adviser to the Reserve 
Bank of India and India’s representative on 
the International Bank, is understood to 
have submitted ' a memorandum to the 
■Government of India and all the Provincial 
Governments on the subject of India s 
sterling balances and the problems raised 
on account of the proposal to scale down 
these balances. 

In his memorandum, Mr. joshi is said to 
have maintained that according to the 
statement made at the Bretton-Woods 

Conference in 1944 by the • late Lord 
, Keynes, the Economic Adviser to His 
Majesty’s Government, these ^debts should 
he settled honourably because . they 
were honourably . and generously given, 
*nd that any scaling down would mean a 
repudiation of Lord Keynes’ assurances. 


offered in sufficient quantity. 'There may 
be more of it to come. The signs are 
that our pending withdrawal from India is 
making some investors British and Indian, 
nervous. So they are getting their money 
out while there is time.- 

“This Indian buying, coming *on the 
top of inflationary tendencies in evidence 
here, may prolong the six-years-old “bull" 
market which has already set up a near 
record for longevity. At all events, 
brokers were feeling decidedly , more 
cheerful last week as prices rose." 

DEVALUATION OF RUPEE SUGGESTED 
The Trade Sub-Committee of the National 
Planning Committee has suggested the 
possibility of dissociating the external from 
the internal value of the rupee. The Sub- 
committee says that India’s future course 


INDIAN INVESTMENT IN BRITISH 
FIRMS 

The, “Secret History" column of the 
left-wing co-operative Sunday newspaper 
Reynolds News reported on August 18- 
"Indian Big Business having bought up 
the Indian sterling- debt, Indian railways 
and many British-owned, concerns in Bombay 
ate now Investing millions of their wartime 
‘profits in British industrial shares like the 
Imperial Chemical Industries and Dunlop 
/‘Four London firms of stockbrokers last 
week bought one million sterling British 
industrial shares for clients in India, 

wrltps Bernard Harris, City ’Editor of the 

Sunday Express. Orders came in for five, 
ten and, twenty thousand shares at a time. 
The buyers were -not fussy. They were 
prepared to take almost anything it it was 


of trade will depend on India's currency 
policy. Some degree of devaluation of 
the rupee will be necessary 'if Indian 
economy is to be put reasonably on* a 
• competitive basis as compared with the 
economics' of othpr countries. ' An unduly 
high exchange ratio will fritter away 
India’s sterling balances. Stressing the 
need for a large redaction in imports and 
the required imports based on priorities, 
the Sub-Committee says that otherwise 
there would be a succession of unfavoura- 
ble balance which would produce -adverse 
repercussions on Indian industries. 


On the question of exports, the Sab- 
Committee says that the composition of 


exports may be changed in order to 
obtain„a more favourable balance but this 
will largely depend on the establishment 
% ‘ capital goods industries. 
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Women’s Page 


RESETTLEMENT OF EX W ACS 
The Countess of Carlisle in a broadcast 
talk spoke about the plans t&ade by the 
Government of India to help ev. service 
women of the W A C (1) to find employ raent 
The Countess referred at length to the 
Labour Department s general settlement 
scheme for ex service personnel and said 
41 It must be obvious to every thinking 
women that the greatest need in India to day 
is for doctors, nurses and teachers It is 
in thes? professions that women can make 
their most important contribution to the 
development of their countiy and, appreci 
ating thi3 need, the education and health 
department of the Central and Provincial 
Governments are increasing the facilities for 
having in the nursing and teaching professions " 
‘No country,’ Lady Carlisle stated 'can 
reach the full height of its development 
unless its women are prepared to take an 
active part in that development’ 

HUSBAND SHORTAGE 
Americans have suffered a set back on 
the English marriage market English women 
are again showing a preference for English 
men as husbands 

The head of a Bond Street marriage 
bureau says that the situation has changed 
completely since ' Victory in Europe Day" 
"Up to that date most young women 
who came here wanted anything but English 
husbands ’, he said 1 They particularly 
favoured Americans, apparently because 
they thought that if they got to America 
they would all love like Hedy Lamarr 
Now, quite suddenly they are clamouring 
^ for Englishmen As Shakespeare said 


‘Was feather eier so lightly blown 
as this multitude ? ” 

He revealed that women aged between 
33 and 42 are the most diflicult clients to 
get fixed up "They try to be coy and 
young”, he said "When they are about 42, 
the job gets easier — I can get women of 
55 married off as easily as shelling peas’ 
But there is a 'shortage of husbands, 
however ‘ There are not nearly enough 
young men fo go round", said the 
marriage marketeer 

' Money does not always count I have 
had a woman who is a multimillionaire on 
my books for months The last man I 
introduced her to wrote to me saying — * 

‘ There are some things money cannot buy. 
She talks — how she talks!" Or, as Seneca 
said, ‘Alas, for the folly of the loquacious". 

WOMEN IN THE LEGISLATURE 
Snmati Kamala Devi referred to the 
selection of women candidates to the 
Constituent Assembly in an interuew to 
the A P I recently and said 

"We women do not ever wish to make 
sex a qualification to secure anything If 
we press for larger opportunities to women 
to function in e\ery field, it is mainly 
because, unfortunately, sex is still made a 
disqualification AH we ask for is that 
where\ er there are able women, they should 
be given equal opportunity with men It 
is most regrettable that everywhere, since 
men boss organisations and fields of work, 
women get hustled out in the ruthless and 
indecent scramble for seats and offices In 
power politics women are at a great 
disadvantage It is most unfortunate that, 
m of the Congress Working Committee’s 
direction to the Provincial Legislature 
Parties to elect at least two women from 
each and more ir possible there is surh 
reluctance in implementing it" 
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n. O. WELLS 

The passing of H. G. Wells removes 
from the English scene one of the most . 
characteristic figures of the age. Born and 
brought up at a time when it was commonly 
believed that the march of scientific and 
social progress would be uninterrupte , 
Wells inherited the easy , optimism ot 
the Victorians. ... 

Welts was born on Septembfr 21, ia«J- 
He left the Bromley Academy in 1879 and 
began life as a draper and was afterwards 
a pupil teacher, then a chemist and then a 
'draper again. 

Hts first appearance in print was in the 
Fortnightly Review in 1890, edited at that 
time by Frank Harris, to which he contri- 
buted a paradox. 11 The Rediscovery o 
the Unique.” . n _ 

In a Modern Utopia published in 1.JU3, 
he summed up his ideas as to how the 
Government of ideal society should be 
carried on. 

In 1932 he published the work Wealth 
and Happiness of Mankind.” 

Wells grew prolific as he advanced in 
years. He wrote lus "Experiment u» 
Autobiography ” in 1934 and two years later 
the "Anatomy of Frustration' 

He was surprised by the success w uc 
his " Outline ol History " attained. 

From history and sociology -he * urr | e 
with ease to the. production of gripping 
scientific romances. 

WORK OF BIXANDAItKAB INSTITUTE 
The efforts of the Bhandarkar 
Research Institute of Poona in the field o 
Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic studies were 
praised by Sir John Colville, Governor oi 
Bohtbay. . 

The Governor was specially glad to 
that the Institute did not confine rtse 
Sanskrit literature but had also a ranc 
dealing with Persian and Arabic sta » • 
Sir John said: "Such parallel studies n 
finding common ground hetween the rim 
and Mo slim cultures may be of B re * 
hnportance in helping to bridge the unfortunate 
_ Political and religious schisms that diviae 
this country.” 


SIR JOSEPH BHORE 

The Prime Minister of Bhopal, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, was unanimously elected Chairman 
of the Italian Ecpnoraic Committee of the 
Paris Conference at* the Committee s 
inaugural meeting. 

After thanking the Committee for the 
great honour done to him, Sir Joseph said, 
"I shall endeavour to the best of my ability 
to deserve the confidence which you have 
shown ifi me by the expression of your 
vote this evening, which I regard personally 
as a generous acknowledgment of the part 
my country has played in the war against 
Italy and her Allies. " 

MR. PULL A REDDI 

The Mysore Government 'issued the 
following communique : "The Government 
of Madras have intimated that they are at 
present experiencing a shortage of officer’s 
for running the administration. In compliance 
with their request, the Mysore Government 
have agreed to replace the services of Mr. 
0> Pulla Reddi, I C.S.. at their disposal. Mr. 
Pulla Reddi is reverting with His Highness’s 
good wishes and appreciation of the services 
rendered by him as Minister.” 

BAJA MAIIENDRA TRATAP 
“I was longing to see the shores of my 
motherland and I am supremely happy that 
to-day I am once again in the land of my' 
birth with my brethren ", said Raja Mahendra 
Pratap ' ol Hathras U.P., who arrived in 
Madras last month from Japan, after 31 years 
exile. Raja Mahendra Pratap lelt India in 
his 28th year and is now back home at 
the age of 59, looking old with a grey 
flowing beard but - full _ of vigour 
and enthusiasm. 

MUSLIM KNIQIITS OP BOMBAY „ 

It is understood that Sir Rahimtoolab” 
Cbinoy, Sir Sultan Chinoy and Sir Fazal 
Rahimtoolsh, declined to surrender their 
Knighthood, when approached jay the 
Provincial Muslim League to do so. They 
added .they had no intention of following 
the League any longer as they were unable 
„ to accept its present policy. 
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Health 


Db COCHRANE AND LEPROSY 
The noted specialist on leprosy Dr R G 
Cochrane who has just completed a tour 
of the United States expects to return to 
India as Principal of Vellore Medical College 
says a Reuter message from New York 
Asserting that a lot of leprosy is as harm 
less as a birthmark Dr Cochrane deplores 
the public hysteria with which most people 
view the disease It is no more disgraceful 
to contract leprosy than to catch 
measles says Dr Cochrane It is ^ 
medical problem just as cancer and tuber 
culosis are medical problems Most adults 
are immune he says and even serious 
types of leprosy can be cured in early 
stages 

SHAMPOO FOR STOMACTI ULCERS 
Alkyl Sulfates the chemicals used in 
so called soapless soaps and shampoos 
may proude a remedy for stomach 
ulcers it appears from studies reported by 
Drs Harry Shay S A Komarov H S pl^t 
and Samuel S Tels in a recent issue 
of Science 

The alky sulfates act on stomach issue 
to cause it to secrete mucus A constantly 
renewed layer of mucus it is now bel eve*J 
is the chief protection of the stomach lining 
against the destroctive action of gastric 
juice which leads to nicer formation 

ANTI TUBERCULOSIS DRUG 
Australia is watching closely experiments 
in the United States with a new drug which 
is believed there to offer the most hopeful 
prospects for combating tuberculosis \ 
senes of reports on producing the drug and 
methods of using it have been received 
b> the Federal Government A final repi jr t 
on the effects of the drug is shortly 
expected 

RADAR— IT OPE OF BL1NDMEN 
In the hope that some way may be found 
of us ng Radat to help bhn 1 people a research 
unit is to be set up by St Danstan s s*y S 
a London paper 

An- anonymous donor has-ptovided fut,ds 
for five year- work 


FATIGUF OR LA7INESS 
If you get that tired feeling at the end 
of the day, its not fatigue at all It »s 
sheer laziness But if you wake up in the 
morning feeling fagged you can lay 
it to fat gue 

This is the view of Dr T C Barnes 
physiologist of Hahenraann Medical 
College Philadelphia 

Dr Barnes who is a brainwave measure 
men' expert tested medical students with 
1 is electroencephalograph to check the 
rate of brain fat gue At the pnd of a 
tough eight hour working day the brain 
wave machine recorded only slight evidence 
of actual weariness but plenty of proof of 
ordinary human laziness 

He says Within the limits imposed 
by phjsiological factors — the way we 
breathe what we eat the sugar content of 
our blood— it can thus be said scientifically 
that the human will is a free physical 
and psychic force We are our own 
atomic energizers 

MALNUTRITION IN INDIA 
At least 33 per cent of the people of 
India do not get enough to eat declared 
Mr Mahommed Afzal Hussain of the Punjab 
Government at the Empire Scientific 
Conference Too much stress was laid on 
calories which gave an incorrect picture of 
the requirements of nutritton Mr 
Hussain said 

In India people suffered as much from 
lack of protein foods as from the actual 
lack of calories and in parts of the country 
where density of population was high and 
availability of protein foods low the stature 
of human beings was going down Mr 
Hussain declared If tl at continued there 
might be a tremendous death rate all at 
once India had been short of food for the 
last two years and that shortage was likely 
to continue unless research developed along 
thenight lines 

Speakers at the conference agreed on 
the need for urgent methods in tackling 
the problem of malnutrition in the Empire 
and for closer co operation betwe-n 
* agnculture and medicine 
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INDIA'S CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD BANK 
The' International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development commenced functioning 
on June 25, 1946 * and in accordance with 
the articles of agreement, India was called 
upon to pay 2 per cent, of her share 
subscription, ie , 8 million dollars, on or 
beiore August 24, and a further 8 per 
cent by November 25, 1946, says a 
Press Note. The Legislative Assembly had, 
during its last session, recommended that 
the Government of India should not pay 
any portion of India’s subscription without 
consultation with the Bretton Wood 
Committee of the - Assembly. A meeting 
of this body was therefore, called to 
consider the action to be taken on the 
demand made and the Committee agreed 
to authorise Government to pay *“ e 
2 per cent, which is immediately to be 
paid. As regards the remaining 8 per 
Wot the Committee recommended that 

the sanction' of the Legislature itself should 
‘ be obtained. 

Payment of 3 million dollars (less 
40,000 dollars already paid) will accordingly 
shortly be authorised. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS 
The Power /and Fuel Sub-Committee 
appointed by the National Planning 
Committee has recommended electrification 
of railways in India as Tar as possible with 
a view to achieve greater efficiency and 
conserve the country’s limited coal resources. 
The creation of an Electrical Power Board 
and a Coal Board, both to work in close 
co-operation, is also suggested by the 
Committee as practical measures of explor- 
ing the possibilities of power development 


The Electrical Power Board would plan 
for the maximum utilisation of power 
developed and will also deal with -questions 
relating to research in electricity. The 
Sub-Committee has further proposed that 
an all-India body should be set up for 
surveying hydro-electric power resources 
both in British India and the States. This 
body will work in close co-operation 
with the National Water Resources 
Commission. The Committee has proposed 
the formation of electricity utility control 
committees, both at the Centre ’and in the 
provinces to exercise rigid control over 
electric supply companies. 


WAR TIME BANKING IN INDIA 

In. his address at the twelfth annual 
general body meeting of the Reserve Ban* 
of India held on August 5, at the Gokhale 
Hall, Madras, Sir C. D. Deshmukh referred 
to the slowing down of the increase in t e 
note issue but pointed out that the 
inflationary potential is nursed by the pos - 
war increase in India's sterling balances. 
In relation to cutrent trends on foreign 
trade, he advocated a relaxation of import 
controls on the score that an expor 
surplus nourishes the inflation psychology. 

In his review of banking progress, the 
Governor drew attention to the nee o 
consolidation after the rapid increase in 
the resources of Indian banks He ad®* * 
that control of bankirg is demanded by 
the revelation of several defects m 
■*otking of banks. 


LINKING BIND WITH BOMBAY 
Definite shape is being given to the 
proposed project for a direct railway line 
from Sind to Bombay. 

The project will cost Rs. 8 crores and 
the construction work is expected to begin 
in April 1947. 

It is proposed to use Diesel oil engines 
on this line as most of it will run through 
the Desert of Cutch. 

A big workshop will be opened at 
Hyderabad — where the American authorities 
set up a wagon assemblage plan during 
- the war — and a labour colony will 'be 
established at Dadim. 

The project, when completed, will reduce 
the distance of 999 miles between Karachi 
and Bombay to about 600 miles, and the 
journey which at present takes 50 hours 
w* h- performed within 24 hours. 
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Art and Drama 


Sport 


HOIC or AWL IN Lin 

Delivering the inaugural addresv of the 
X me Arts Section o( the Lo) ola College, 
Madras Rev Tr Jerome D Souza presiding 
Mr D P Roy Chowtlbry Principal, 
Government School of Arte and Crafts 
observed that an understanding of the 
beautiful, of whatever form it might be, 
tended to raise ones mental equipment to 
a higher status and to bring a joyful peace 
to the mind 


Rev Fr Jerome D Souza in the course 
of his introductory remarks referred to the 
association o» art with beauty and to the 
ancient Greek philosophers dictum that 
the finest beauty was only a reflection 
of Truth 

Mr Roy Chowdhry said that the beautiful 
revealed itself in exuberance in every 
place where there was harmony He 
said that mental relief through diversion 
was essential After emphasising the need 
for distinguishing the ’ ulgar from the 
beautiful he said that the most desirable 
thing was to cultivate their aesthetic taste 
by establishing a personal contact with 
their learning He said that a closer 
association with the language of art would 
help them to understand the concealed 
grandeur of harmony, rhythm and other 
relative values 


STRIKE OF A I R ARTISTES 
There was a complete dislocation in the 
programme of the Calcutta centre of the 
All India Radio at Garstio Place (Sunday 
11th August) when members of the 
Bengal Artistes’ Association including 
some of those on the permanent staff of 
the broadcasting department boycotted the 
station 

Boycott was resorted to in view of 
‘ the outrageous treatment meted out to 
peaceful girl picketers on the day of the 
general strike m Calcutta 

The strike was however called off by 
the Artistes Association Bengal from the 
15th morning following an agreement being 
reached between the Association and the 
Deputy Director General All India Radio, 
Mr HAS Lakshmanan 


G VSDHIfl ON HORSE RACING 
The view that a popular Government 
should put an end to racing if »t » s 
within their competence is expressed by 
Mahatma Gandhi writing under the caption 
“Horse Racing ’ in Uartjan He sajs' 

* I have written before regarding the 
ruination of men mil money through 
horse racing but a very stronglv worded 
letter from a friend who says that gambling 
on the race course is not a lesser evil 
than the drink habit, constrains me to 
wrjte again on this subject The writer 
further sa)s Special trains are run for 
the races and are full of people who wear 
Gandhi caps call themselves Congressmen 
and go there only to waste their monej 
We now have popular ministries, but they too 
are silent and put up with the evil 

Although in my opinion gambling at 
races is not as great an evil as drinking 
of alcohol one ought not really to draw 
comparisons I do not know all the 
intricacies of horse racing All I can say 
is that if it is within the competence of a 
popular Government to put an end to the 
evil it should certainly do so 

FIVE TEST MATCHES IN AUSTRALIV 
The Board accepted the invitation of the 
Australian Cricket Control Board to send 
out a team to Australia next cold weather 
The Board will ask for five Test matches 
to be played m Australia and as regards 
the financial arrangements it was expected 
it w ould be on the same basis as 
between Australia and England 

L Amarnath who is now in England 
with the Indian team was granted perrnts 
sion to accept the offer of Burnley, one of 
the teams in the Lancashire League to 
play for them next season provided he 
was available whenever India needed him 
It will be recalled that Amarnath had 
played in the Lancashire League cricket 
before the war along with late Amar Singh 
JET PL\NE RrCORD 

London test pilot Philip Stanbury on 
July 24 flew a * Meteor jet fighter nine 
miles high — a record altitude for a jet plane 



Science 


ATOMIC SECRECY 

Silling behind locked doors at the Jesus 
College, Oxford, fifty Atomic Energy 
scientists from many countries including 
India, have been deliberating on problems 
concerning the use of Atomic energy. 

It is learnt that this conference— Atomic 

Scientists* Association Conference voice 
strong criticisms of moves in any coun «y 
to enforce secrecy about Atomic energy. 

The scientists say the MacMahon Bill in 
the United States and the Atomic Energy 
Bill' in Britain establish Government 

monopoly for all raw materials an 
development* work.. Both bills restrict e 
publication of information even if 1 * s 
work of private research. Although e 

/American bill was defeated 7^ 

ptessure of public opinion rallied y 

scientists, the British bill still stands 

The failure to agree on international 
control Ol Atomic energy is, the scientists 
’>y. disappointing but they are of opinion 
>hat it, i, st, 11 possible to bridge the gap 
between the American and Russian 

proposals. 

* RAMAN’S RESEARCHER ON DIAMOND 
, The latest results of the investigations 
into the diamond and its fascinating 
properties which also have been 
subject of extensive researches y 
C. V. Reman and his collaborators at 
Bangalore during recent years find pu 
tion in R volume of original papers, J 
issued by the Indian Academy of beten I 
Twentyone separate researches are rep 
in the volume. 

FLIGHT TO THE MOON 
Prof. R. L. Framswortb. president ol the 
United States Rochet Society, prophesie 
that men may be flying to lhe • nn 

two years. He bases his predicts ' ^ 

army reports that experiments to P° 
i airplanes with atomic energy have es a 
* ed that this is practicable. Atomic power 
will, he says, be the means ° ® ^ 

speeds ot seven miles per second 
are necessary to overcome the 

gravitation pull. 
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ORIENT MOVIETONE CORPORATION 
Yet' another film producing concern 
with one crore capital has come into 
existence in Calcutta. Khan Bahadur 
G A Dossani of Dossnni Film Corporal on 
is' the duel ul this new concern, entitled 
Orient Movietone Corporation Ltd. There 
are among the directors we 1 known film 
people like Mr! M. D. Chatterj, of M. P. 
Productions, Mr. F. A. Dossani, Mr. S. R. 
Hammed of Empire Talkie Distributors, 
Mr. Dm Chand Kaukaria of De-Luxe Film 
Distributors and Mr. Isphani of the famous 
Ispham’s of Calcutta. 

Of special interest is the fact that for 
the fust time H. H. the Age Khan has 
bought shares worth Rs. 25,000 of this 
concern. "At the moment, the report adds, 
they have issued shares for Rs. jO lakhs, 
KANNADA MYTHOLOGICAL PICTURE 
The shooting of Mahatma Pictures 
Kannada mythological, Krishna Lee la, is 
last progressing in the Navajyothi Studios, 
Mysore. Mr. C. V. Raju is directing 

the picture. 

Most of the outdoor scenes have already 
been shot. As many as a dozen songs 
have also been recorded. 

The cast includes Kemparaj, M. G. Mari 
Kao, Raghavendra Rao, M. S. Madhu, 
Miss Jayamraa, San git Vidushi Nagarathn* 
amma, Ralnamala’ and others. 

SHAH JEHAN 

Director Kardar’s Shah Jehan is ready 
and awaiting release. 

Some of the League leaders including 
Nawab cf Mamdot, 'Nawab Ismail Khan, 
and others * who had^ gone to attend the 
session of the League council attended a 
special preview of Shah Jehan and are 
reported to have appreciated it much and 
congratulated Kardar after the show, 

TAMIL NCTURES 

Mr. Meyappa Chetliar is making a Tamil 
version of Prakash’s Ram Rajya In his 
studio at Karaikudi. He has also purchased 
the rights of Frabhat’s popular mythological, 
f' 'Palakrishna, to make it into Tamil, 



sir Automobiles 

I\DH TO SELL MOTOR VEHICLES TO SIAM 
Negotiations regarding the sale of motor 
vehicles to Siam are, it is understood, 
expected to begin shortly Recently Siam 
purchased five new and 25 spcnnd hand 
metre gauge locomotives and 675 wagons 
from the Government of India 

The Government of India cannot give a 
definite answer to the Siamese request for 
motor vehicles in view of the short supply 
of vehicles and spare parts They have, 
however, quoted prices of 15 cwt trucks 
and three ton lorries Th°se are new 
shop soiled three ton lorries — Rs 6 815 
each , 15 cwt trucks— Rs 6 000 each 
used three ton lorries — Rs 5 100 each and 
15 cwt trucks — Rs 4 500 each 

NATURAL RUDDER TiRES 
All motor tyres made in Britain will be 
constructed with natural instead of synthetic 
rubber in twelve months time This was 
stated in London by Mr H L Ken ward 
president at the Tyre Manufacturers’ 
Conference Mr Kenward thinks that for 
tyre making natural rubber is still to be 
preferred to svnthelic A major drawback 
with synthetic rubber is its lack of 
resistance to heat Heat caused by friction 
is one of the chief factors causing tyre to 
near out 

UXFUNCTl R \BLL MOTOR T\ RFS 

The existence of a revolutionary new 
type of tyre was revealed by Mr H 
L Kenward, President of the Tyre 
s Manufacturers Conference 

Developed for armoured vehicles during 
the war, this tyre has no inner tube and 
so cannot be punctured in the ordinary 
way On te r t these tyres covered the 
ama/mg distance of 14 500 miles without 
failure and were calculated to have a 
potential life of up to 30 000 miles 
THONE IV THF CAR 

By autumn a two way telephone service 
for motor cars will be operating in New 
York Motorists on tie road will be able 
to telephone anywhere and anyone will be 
»W* to telephone them -by radio 


Aviation j 

BANGALORE AIRCRAFT FACTORY 
The conversion of the Hindustan Aircraft 
Company at Bangalore into a civil factory 
for the manufacture of aircraft which has 
been sanctioned by the Standing Finance 
Committee constitutes one of the mam 
items of the Government’s present scheme 
of industrial expansion The Indian Air* 
craft Mission which came to India in 1946 
had made its recommendations regarding 
the technical aspects of the establishment 
of an aircraft industry in India '"The 
recommendations were accepted by the 
Government, who have undertaken the 
present scheme The total ‘expenditure 
involved in the entire Hindustan Air Factory 
scheme will be recurring Rs 87,03 000 
and non recurring Rs 23,80,000 

The construction of an ammonium 
sulphate factory at Stndhn, Bihar, which 
has also been sanctioned, is another major 
Government undertaking on which com* 
mitments so far entered into amount to 
Rs 4 07 crores The factory is intended 
to produce 335000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate per annum The total estimated 
cost of this project exceeds Rs 10 crores 
A scheme is also under consideration for 
erecting a coke plant even suitable for 
cooking second class coal This, if 
successful, will result m economising first- 
class coal from which metallurgical coke 
is manufactured 

INTERNATIONAL AIR AGRCLMEVT 
The United States acknowledged its 
failure to obtain an international aviation 
agreement by multilateral action and 
announced that it would seek agreements 
with individual countries The State 
Department said the United States had 
decided to withdraw from the International 
Air Transport Agreement signed in Chicago 
m 1944 providing for multilateral approach 
The Department said that the recent 
Aviation Conference made clear that 
that agreement could not be relied upon 
as an effective medium for the establish 
ment of international air routes for operation 
by the companies of the United States 



Industry 


Agriculture 


' DALMIAS ACQUIRE NEW CONCERNS 
Acquisition of eight l»rge M'»" 
Industrial concerns including Indian National 
Airways and the Dhrangadhara Works by 
the Dalmia interests in a deal^ involving 
"more than a crore of rupees has been 
announced. , * 

In detailing the transactions, Mr- *- 
K. . Jain, son-in-law of Seth Ramakmhna 
Dalmia, said that although all the companies 
would retain their present corporate identi y, 
Dalmia resources and experience would e 
thrown into an expansion of each. 

In the case of "Indian ✓ National Airways 
—the nation's oldest commercial airline 
this hopefully means, he said, extensions 
of flight service to every Provincial capita , 
into Assam, and eventually to overseas 
points, n. 

Other firms in which Mr. Dalmia has 
tahen controlling interest are Govan 
Brothers (Shipping, insurance and travel 
agency, with branches in many cities o 
India); The Delhi Flour Mills of New 
Delhi and the Rarr.pur Sugar c °™P a "J' 
Raza Sugar Company Limited, the Ramp 
Maize Mills and Rampur Engineering 
Company, all of Rampur State. 

The Dalmia interests recently acquired 
control of the Times of India In Bombay 
and are known to be interested in tne 
establishment of a combined newspape 
and magazine and book publishing P an 
elsewhere in India. 

INDUSTRIES MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 

The Industries Ministers 41 Conference 
convened by Mr. V. Mehta, Finance 
Village Industries Minister, Bombay, a 
presided over by Mr. N. Kanugo, M«nis«. 
for Industries, Orissa, concluded at oo 
on August 1. The Conference set form 
the view that the plans for economic 
development* in the country should c n 
round the farmer and agriculture, 
should have the object of P rov ‘ d, "f. * 
balanced diet, adequate clothing and 
articles of primary need to every citizen 
In the country. . ' t * 


- abolition of ZAMINDARI 
Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, -the Revenue 
Minister, moved in a tense atmosphere 
the Government Resolution on the abolition 
of Zamindari in U. P.. in , the Legislative 
Assembly on July 19. 

The resolution said : * This Assembly 

accepts the principle of the abolition of 
zamindari system in this province .which 
involves that the rights of such inter- 
mediaries should be acquired on payment 
of equitable compensation" and that, the 
Government should appoint a committee 
to prepare a scheme for this purpose. 

Mr. Kidwai declared that the Government 
had brought forward this resolution not in 
a spirit of vindictiveness but in compliance 
with, the wishes of the people whose 
representatives they were. He said .that 
the principal object of the resolution was 


save tenants from * oppression and 
suppression’ so that they could flourish. 

RELIEF TO ZAMIN RYOTS IN MADRAS 
Speaking on the Land Revenue Demand, 
in the Madras Legislative ' Assembly on' 
August 43, Mr. T. Prakasam, Prime 
Minister, declared that the Government 
proposed to bring in immediately after the 
Budget session a Bill to give immediate 
relief to tenants in zamindari’ areas and to’ 
protect the long-established rights of the 
tenants in the matter of use of forests, 
grazing, etc, 

Mr. K. R. Karantli, Revenue Minister, 
who moved the demand, elaborated on 
land revenue policy of the Government 
and the contemplated reform. Referring to 
the appointment of a Cabinet Committee 
for the ‘revision of salaries of the subordinate 
services, he said that Government were not 
unmindful of the difficulties of the low- 
paid Government servants in view of the 
enormous rise in the cost' of living. The 
Government would see to it * that their 
just grievances were redressed as soon as 
possible. - He asked these services not to 
indulge in threats of strike. 
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Labour 


General 


CONGRESSMEN AND LABOUR 
The Congress Working Committee passed 
a resolution recommending to Congressmen 
to utilise the Hndustan Mazdoor Sevak 
Sangh for the service of the working class 
The resolution says Whereas the 
Congress has to play an increasingly active 
role in helping the working class to organise 
itself on sound and healthy lines to achiev e 
its rightful place in industry and society 
and to make progressive contribution towards 
raising the economic and social standards 
in this country the Committee have come 
to the ccnclusion that a central agency 
should be provided to encourage support 
and co ordinate the efforts and activities of 
Congressmen in the field of labour organi 
sation and service of the working class The 
Committee note with satisfaction that the 
Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh has been 
functioning in this field for a number of 
years and has built up a policy tradition 
and machinery well calculated to advance 
and fulfil the aims which the Congress has 
in view in relation to labour 

1 In order to give effect to the above 
resolution a Committee consisting nf Sardar 
Vallabhbhat Patel Mr Gulzatilal Nanda 
and Mr P H Patwardhan will be appointed 
to confer with the Hindustan Mazdoor Seval 
Sangh and report to the Working Committee 

WORKING CONDITIONS IN TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

The Government have decided to set up 
a Coutt of Enquiry to nvestigate the 
conditions of wotkers in the textile industry, 
The Press Note on the subject says 

In 1937 38 the Government of Madras 
appointed a Court of Enquiry to report on 
the conditions of working m the textile 
industry It has now been found that the 
working conditions have changed rapidly 
during the war and these changes necessi 
tate a comprehensive inquiry into these 
matters Government call upon the employ ers 
and wotkers organisations to render all 
possible help and co operate w th the Court 
to deal w th matters expeditiously and 
*\xknv t its report 


SnAYT S \ IEW S ON MODERN ACr 
Bernard Shaw the famous Irish play 
wright expresses his latest views on old 
age and the world panorama to day m 
a newly w ntten postscript to his work ‘ Back 
to Methuselah * 

On his old age Shaw says 1 1 a™ 
failing my senses my locomotive powers 
and my memory are decaying at a rate 
which threatens to make a Struldburg a 
character in Gullivers Travels — of me 
if I persist in living Vet my mind still 
feels, capable of growth for my cariosity 
is keener than ever 

His assessment of the world to day 
quoted from the same source, is ' 
the 19th Century we reacted from 
feudalism into a world in which the love 
of money is the root of all good and 
the freedom of contact and thought man s 
choicest treasure and now we are reacting 
into either a Marxist world in which the 
millennium will be guaranteed by a new 
Catholicism in which the proletarians of a *J 
lands are to unite or an idolatory of 
imaginary Carlylean heroes and bogus 
Nietzschean superman But we have no 
sages old enough and wise enough to 
make a synthesis of these reactions and 
to develop the magnetic awe inspiring 
force which must replace the noliceman’s 
baton as the instrument of authority ' 
DFLTIIS IIOUSINO PLAN 

The Government of India, says a Delhi 
report have decided to construct 2 000 
family quarters for their clerical establish 
ment The plans are expected to be 
ready by October and construction should 
be over by the end of 1947 

This decision has been taken in spite of 
the uncertainty aoout the future of Delhi 
since it cannot be said whether it will 
remain the headquarters of the Union 
Government • 

A MODERN TAR7AK 

A modern Tarzan recently found among 
a herd of gazelle in the Transjordan desert, 
ss a young boy of 15 who acts and eats 
like a gazelle He insists on eating grass 
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All premiums paid (excluding the first year’s) 


- refunded along with the sum assured 
either at maturity or when a 
claim arises fay death 


Once again UNITED INDIA is the pioneer in giving 
something unique in insurance 


Without obligation ask for particulars of this 
new and novel scheme 

"THE UNIQUE ENDOWMENT PLAN” 


United India Life Assurance Co., Ltd 

Post Box No. 281, MADRAS, 


To any of the Company s Offices throughout 
India, Ceylon and British East Africa. 
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HEALTH FRUITS 

Finely flavoured, each sweet is 
wrapped separately and hygienically 

THE BEST FOR CHILDREN. 

PARRY & CO., LTD., 
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HOUSE FURNISHERS 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 
SAWMILLERS 
TIMBER ENGINEERS 

SOLE AGENTS : 

* CANEC " Insulation 

" CANEC" Tempered-Compressed-Wood 
" BEAVER " Boards 

* SIMMONS " Sleep Equipment 

' DOOD-SAGAR" Spring Centre Luxury Beds 6c 
Pillows 


We have a 48 year-old reputation to maintain. 
We set a new pace in the achievement of customer 
satisfaction. 



(Estd. 1898) 

MADRAS & MADURA. 
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Why. They Read the 'Mail 1 


Accurate and balanced Information on 
men and* events is what people need to 
know at this critical phase of our national 
life. ' A connected story giving all the 
facts clearly and concisely, of the purging 
topics of the day is hard to get from .the, 

newspapers. 

The "Saturday Mall" is the first national 
newsweekly that has often been the first 
with the full story and next to none in 
moulding public opinion on topics of 
national and international importance 
X •- .. *11 news ol the last week in a catchy 

atorMorrnr holding nothing back, it Is your handy compendium 
ol men and events of the hour „ _ 
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ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAU f(ol Society in India 

IThe Dwelt. Mo>t “V. gasanta M«s ” (Sri Sri Nabstrahaand Kail Temple), Calcutta, 

ad Olllce 10S (1.R ), G'eT Street, ' s ^ 1 . 30 A.M., B. O. 3 P.M.— 7 P.M. I^>ono B.B. 3685, 
CmuultatMn hours .— H. °- * 30 A M- | {We tiesley Jnnctlon), Calcutta. . . . Thono Cal. 5742. 
'Branch Ottlce .—17. Oharamtola Streei, ^ TlS 7 . A westway, Raynes Park, London. 

LONDON OFFICE Mr. M- A. ** 


Alt. 


", \ 
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the house ron service 

FOR COMFORT <& CLEANLINESS 

THE IDEA-E PEACE 

TO STAY 

HARRISON 8: CO. 

(VEGETARIAN AND NON VEGETARIAN I OOD SERVED) 

WELL VENTILATED ROOMS, WITH UP-TO-DATE SANITARY FITTINGS 

LOCATED IN ESPLANADE— FRANCIS JOSEPH STREET. 

WRITE TO THE 
Manager, 

HARRISON & CO. 

BROADWAY, MADRAS 


THE SCIHDf A STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 

PION EERS I N THE DF\ riiOr&IENT Or INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 



Foi booking of cargo aad passengers, also 
for dates of endings, etc , please' enquire 
at Scindia Douse, Dougall Road, Ballard 
rat ate, Fort, Bombay or phone to 

B S N , 1 For Konkan, Karachi and 

I C N , 1 Coast Service 

II S N, j Tel No 250G1 4 lines 




MANAGING AGENTS 

KAROTTAM MORARJEE & Co., 

BOMBAY 

associated comma — 

THE BENOAL BURMA STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd. 
INDIAN CO OPERATIVE NAV A T Co Ltd 
, RATNAGAR STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd. 

HAJ LINE LIMIT LD 
BOMBAY STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd. 
EASTERN STEAM NAVIGATION Co . Ltd 
„ AIR SERVICES Or INDIA. Ltd 


Scindia Tel No 30075 
Freight Brokers i 

Titamber A. Co Tel No «240G0 

Kanji Jadhav joe & Co Tel No 25744 


SCINDIA HOUSE, 

Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY. 



RESTORE YOUTHFUL VIGOUR. 

™ DISCOVERY BRINGS PLEASURE »«»* 

MEN WHO FEEL OLD BDFOR GREATEST 

“ b L discovemrecommended by doctors. 
HAKIMS AND VAIDS. 

NO MATTER 

•you are suffering from 
General Debility, 

.Premature Old Age 
Mental Exhaustion 
Inability to Concontrato 
Digestive Disorders 
Nervous Troubles 
Heart Troubles 

Poor Memory-' 

Impure Blood 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
0. 
C. 
7. 



0. _ 

Dr. B Sambmurlhy LMlMRezd .) JJ • ‘ 

writer that ho used those n(J ? v ou9 

ca*o of Supermatorrhcca and extr ?*?° nc0 am \ 
exhaustion .duo to exceeonre indulgence ami 
found the results most effective. 

Dr. Xavier Kurupaiery Knmbalani %onder- 
that the medicines advertised 1 
ful effects on h» patients and *“7 ra tio.i 
without exaggeration. A unique P P 
for young and old alike, tor T’ 
premature old ago and general weakne, 

and Void A. D- Sh.rma BJot 
Shareer— Theao mediciaes aro g tho 

euro for those who oro suffering 


Youthful 
Viyourous 
. Men 
Captivate 
Beautiful 

Women. . XT 

after-effects at youthful indiscretion.. No 
medicino in tho world con equal it. It con 
be used at any time without consideration 
of the season. - ... 

Manager, My Magazine Madras I visited , 
the office of Dnr-ul-Shafa Golmn, Bat ala. end 
was° impressed very much with wb.chthis 
institution is being worked for the benefit 
onmmanity. I vended bundles of test.momnls 

«'■“ “4B& CURE , , 

If this medicino proves # failure, I 
solemnly promiso to refund the money on 
receipt of solemn pledges to this effect- It 
lias noen recommended by medical men. - 
These medicines arc freo from any harmful 
ingredient, easy to take and may be used 
secretly if desired, 

Rejuvenation pills for 21 days Bs. 6. 
Oil for local application for 

21 days Rs. 5-S. 


* - A SURE 

Order, in Enolisli .—To , n 

Dai-nl-Ma Golian (Regd.) UK. 

BATALA (Punjab) 


COED TOR ALL PRIVATE DISEASES 

CUlvL* Matched By None. 


Tele : | 


Established 1921 

GRAMS : " DAR ULSIH’AGOLIA 
rilON’R NO. r. C. 28. 


lALA irun|««*/ « 

T r \niNG CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 

SOLD RYLp 1 Mysore Slate and'S. India : — 

Sole C' S {V &U (° ® ,i Sons, lOGThagalsrpet. Bangalore City. 

_M,S J. RadhokiahandM an ^ •< JJATIIDJA " Bangalore City Stockists .— 

Telephone No. 29 o 7- L * , Hoad, Madras, 
h 11,3 Alibutt A Co ^ g „ Norasimharoia Road, Bangalore City, 

V. M/S Dm & Co, Chcrtmts, C 22| 0 | r ^ 0[l< l Division, Maradona, Colombo, Ceylon.' 

4. M.S S C. Fernando „ «S. a tion Hoad, Secunderabad. 

5. MIS C. Mool chand & v-“.. s , atlon Hoad, Seuunderabad (Dn.) 

0. The C. ntral Medical “‘or , Opp. Wy. Station, Quilon. 

7. Mr. C. Kanniah Wu. cwni ^ NnMonrhorri . 

#. Tho Jv. Kumbaloogh,. ' 

O. Dr. X. Xft'ier Kurnpssc > Muv nttapuzhm. 

10. Dr. R. SanUakuwiaropiJia l •» Medical Vraetitioncr, Podili INclIoro Diet). 

11. Dr. Dnrwi Subburuyud'i, Atjroharam, Shavapet, Salem. 

12. Dr. It. K PuUiaunap. j„„„ f chitsalayam, Ndeshwar, S, K. 

13. Dr. V. C. Manfred, 1 °n(*20 Gandhi pursru, Coimbatore. 

14. Sri Lakshmi General * ’ p urotn> Coimbatore. 

15. K. Alayam, Homeopath, Trivandrum. 

lb. Dr. M. Sivarajan, UPP* , ^^biai Practitioner, P. O. Ambalapuzhft, Travoncofe, ' 

17. T. K. Peethamotemm «egn. ft(Jagnk (Malab9f) 

18. Bodnjrra Town Medica Hoad, Vaagapatom. 

w. Ti.. ■ - - 
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DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 

We hold large and fresh stocks of Drugs, Chemicals, Hospital requisites, 
etc Our rates in general are moderate and our goods conform to the highest 
standard of purity manufactured by recognised firms 

We are suppliers to Government Local Funds, Municipalities, Rail* a) s, 
Missions, States Charitable Hospitals, ttc 

We hold all licences under the Drug Control Order of 1943 Free 
Delivery to any Station on controlled rates to Hospitals, Doctors and Dealers 
on large orders wiU be allowed by us 

Prescriptions are carefully dispensed by expert qualified Chemists in 
our Dispensing Department 

We Solicit the favour of your enquiry or order 

MAYER & COMPANY 

lEstd 1030) 

\\ ) ole«nlo &. Retail Druggists A. Dispensing Chemists, 

10 Ayya Pillai Btufft PT MADRAS 
P Box ho Phone Cram 

C01 37o7 ‘ May EBuiHJO ’ 


PH -A BUDDHA' B II AH AT A 


AWAKENED INDIA 

Piabutlilhtl Dhaiala • is ti bisb cinss Eoehsh monthly started by Svrami 
Vrrchananda m the year 1638 Tbo journal enters into the -fifty first year 
cl its rrsetnl esrstence m 1010 It „ deeded l„ Universal Rolieron, Indmn 
CnHnre, Education Art and other tomes ot international interest, and includes 
amon B its centr.bntor. many eminent rmter. both from India and abroad The 
yea, for the journal beg, ns from January The January, 1918 number has been 
an illustrated one ^ 

Annual Subscription Rs. 4. Single Copy As. 7. 

For a complete lot of our other publicat.ons please apply to • 

ADVAII-A ASHRAMA, - - 4, Wellington Lane 

CALCUTTA 




GEMHLY A LITTLE 



United to tho manufacture of' 

T IKE all the mills in India « ircfl by t b 0 Government Controls, 

L essential typos of clotli on r. qq A ^£j* g q ( SHIRTINGS, TOtVBLS, 
but our present DRILLS, • o 4oelity „ n a good Oniah that 

AND LOSGOLOTH are of that l cam & c „ Mtio MiUg material,, 

bus always characterise ^ aU of „ will have to , 

: During 'tlw present world s or aq ^ months or oven' years to come/ 

make do' with limited cloth PP lhis time of shortage, -see to it 

To get tho host value for money , |>lUll g Buclriogham & Carnatio 
that whenever possible you u trade marks:—' 

Mills cloth distinBOlshahlo by these fame 



WAR - 

in the past six yeots 
'Mb have supplied to 
Government over 
** 32 , 000,000 yards of 
doth. This represents. 

0 Production for 
W9r Purposes of Ul,000 
miles of cloth per year- 
enough cloth to go once 
round the world every 
^ to 8 months ! . 

The Buckingham 6- Carnatic Mdk * 1900 
were the original pioneers of Khehr clo 
Indu, and always shoulder a heavy 
time of war. 




PEACE 

Our production' today 
is over 6,000,000 ydrds 
•monthly, but railway 
difficulties prevent free 
distribution to some 
distant centres. 

Shortage of chemicals and dyestuffs prevents, 
the manufacture of many pre-war favourites, 
and also of a wide range of colours. We 
hope this is temporary. 

In the meantime our huge output of 
essential cloth gives you durable quality jn 
good utility materials. 


f ‘ % , «,,*« control teat introduced 

Long b(f ore f . J>i»l our jiriect loir. 

ly Ootcrmtn . KIM ’ n j ar , }ie 

f lallc f°r mon#y al tortnlk ' i Trw *' 

THE BUCKINGHAM & CARNATIC 
MILLS COMPAY LIMITED 

MILLS jjadras 
M „ n „,, lne Agon.,1 EIESKY C®. (Mndrn.) B.TPO. 
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PROBLEM: With four match sticks 
convert tuo squares into four 

AHSY/ER: P/acc the additional four 
sticks as shorn* tn the -diagram 


TUDICIOUS placing of the four natch sticks 
J can mal c them do the work of eight Similar* 
ly in your family budget you can gam the 
maximum advantage by knowing what to do 
with your savings Buy National Savings Certificates— the 
investment specially devised for snail investors 

(National Savings Certificates ) 

Thcso rrc the chief advantages* — 


1 You can buy Nat oral Savings 
Cart fie&tes lor Ra 5 10 SO 100 500 
1 000 or 5 000 

Z Eacb member ol a family (adult 
or m nor) buy "P to r * 5 000 
Two persons can buy jointly up to 
Ra 10 000/ 

3 Encashable after two years (18 
months for Rs 5 Certificates) 

4 Tbe value Increases by 50? in 
12 years Every Rupee invested b 
comes Ra If® ytdiwH '•* « »P»c 


Interest tbe h g cst interest on an/ 
Government Security 

5 No Income Tex is payable on 
interest earned 

6 Small-Saver* can buy Savings 
Stamps for Rupea 1 Annas 8 or 
Annas 4 When tbe \elue of stamps 
saved reaches Ra 5 they can be ex 
changed for a Cert Hcate 

7 Both Cert f cats* & Stamps are 
obta aal 1* from Post Off ces Authoris- 
ed Agents appo nted by Government 
C Savings Bureaux 


Jo hi ejottr Savings t 9rsap //on' / 
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TRAM 


, For 


YOUR NEXT HOLIDAY 


Come to 

travancore- 

the land op blue 

LAGQONSANB GREEN-CLAD 


For particulars address : — 

THE DEPARTMENT 
| OF INFORMATION, 

TRIVANDRUM- 


* Miles and miles of scenic 

splendour. 

* x ’’’ 

I & Over 2000 age-old temples 
open their portals to Hindus 
of every class. 

, . ♦ ? ; 

# The Art Galleries of Trivan- 
drum house-the finest collection 
of. paintings and specimens of 
Travancore’s arts and crafts. 

* Up in the hills, on the shores | 
of the Periyar Lake, is the 

Royal Game Sanctuary, India’s 
National Park, where you can 
watch wild life in their natural 
habitaL 

> *• While at Trivandrum stay at 

the MASCOT HOTEL. 

a. View Sunset and Sunrise at 
CAPE COMORIN— The Land’s 
End ol India. 

, * * - * * 

* STAY AT the CAPE HOTEL 
'run by the Government— 'Faces 
the Sea — Has Sea-fed Bathing 
■' Pool. < 
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: THE BIG LINEUP : 


STORIES ABOUT 

LERIE -KONONOV 

A GIFT FOR THE CHILDRDN- 
PROLUSELV ILLUSTRATED (PRINTED 
ON ART PAPER) 

Price Rupees Two. 


L E R I R 


A 

BIOGRAPHY 


MERX ENGELS LEMN INSTITUTE. 
MOSCOW 

FIRST AUTHORISED INDIAN EDITION 

I Price Rupees Four. 


FAMINE o r 
PLENTY 

— ' A VILLAGER * 

A STUDY OF FAMISH AND THE S 
TO PREVEN IT. THE FRODLEM I* 
EXAMINED ON A MOULD BASIS. 

(Illustrated) 

Price Rupees Five. 

NET A JI 'BOSE 

SUBHEND-GHOSE 

LIFE SKETCH WITH 23 LINE DRAWINGS - 
IN MOOD CUT TECHNIQUE (PRINTED 
ON ART PAPER) ALBUM SIZE 

Price Rupees Three- 


CONTACT WITH 

S A H I T Y I K A 

123, Amherst Street, CALCUTTA. 


1 T11E DEAF HEAR? 

The permanent Cure, No Relapse 

Deaf People — \ ery easiest method to restore 
the accuracy of 1 earing power quite marvellously 
No matter if there is any derangement este 
Wished in the apparatus GU\U\srEED and 
Recognised ** I Mr U \LD FILLS AND RAPID 
AURALDROr ’’ (Regd) (Combined treatment) 

Rs 27 13 0 I ull course Trial courso Rs 7 5 0 

LUUCODERMA. I 

The only invention upto date rectgmged and [ 
praised from coast to coa«t f ir unique cure of 1 
I \\ Into Tatcl es only bv internal use Histologically 1 
| Demonstrated an l UN WIMOUSI.Y admitted 
LELCODLRMINF 1 (Regd ) Rs 25 13 0 per 
■ bottle Firfcct Cure is guaranteed No I 
i matter if congenital or self acquired 

I ASTHMA CURE - 

\ \ou enrol j expect for ra heal cure \ou tried 1 
•o many . 1 ut they wero relieving agents I shall I 
cure you permanently No relapse guaranteed 
I Anv chronic nature or tj pe of asthma and brou 
1 cbitla, colic pain, piles and fistula are aUo cured 
I successfully 

I CATARACT (without knife) 

' No matter ripe or unripe No matter liowever 
old the patient Cure guaranteed No sickbed 
or hospitalisation Particulars Iree Give full 
1 particular* and hi* lory to Dr BllLRMAN. ics 
| (USA) Baliabhanga (Fandput), Bengal, India. 


“Mankind ft Single Family" 

By 

J10UL\ I Mn ALI NEM’AZ, u a. 

Modern civilisation has* swept away 5t*tv 
kind from their spiritual and moral mooring 
So it stands exposed to the peril 01 l 1 
Atom Bomb and another M Otld Confiugratio 
moro brutal and devastating than tl» one 
wo liav e parsed through recently Nothing I 
short of a sovengn M orld Gov eminent ol 
Mankind, ly Mankind, and for Mankind can ] 
rnvo humanity from these calamities and 
ensure peace tind harmony in human society 
uireepectiv o of caste, colour, and creed 1° 
th)3 book th# author has set forth a P ,a ” 
for re vslnblishtng in the affairs of Mankind 
moral and Spiritual standards and for 
creating n Sivengn World Stato of tho typo 
mentioned above 

Price Re. t 8 0 Postage extra. 

To be hal of *— 

A. B. Md Maxharul MAN NAN, 

26, Uajoe Rahim Bos Lano, Dacca, Bengal, 
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THE INDIAN REVIEW 

Most Useful 

, B O O.K S 

For Home & Village , Service 

THE COVTlN -INDIA 

By — Satiah Chandra- Das Gupta- 
Foreword written by GANDHI Jt 
* VoU. 2000 Pages Rs. 10'-, Postages Rs. 2|2- extra 


The Romance of -Scientific 

BEE-KEEPING 

A practical guide {or Bee-keeping 
By — Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta 
Pries Rs. 1|., Postages Aa. •JU|* extra. 

HOME & VILLAGE DOCTOR 

By— S&tiah Chandra Daa Gupta 
Second Edition— rewritten with additions or - 
newer knowledge of vitamins A treatment. 

Pries Rs. loj.. Postages Rb. 1|H|- extra. 


. non-violence 

The Invincible Power 
Second Edition— thoroughly revised and 
many times enlarged. 

By — Aran Chandra Dn 9 Gopta. 

Price Rs. 1|8|*. 


OTHER ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 

1- nand mado Taper ^ ® ? 

2- Khadi Manual Vol. I & II. ° 

,• Cheap Remedies . J, « n 

*• Chrome Tanning for Cottages V . 

Dead Animals to Tanned Leather O-l^ 

G. Washing Soap and _ . . n 

, Fountain Ten Ink n 4 n 

7. Soy-Bean 

Bone-Moat Fertiliser - 0 ~‘ u 


Available in all important towns of India. 
Orders should accompany value in advance. 

KMBL PR’ATISTH A. N' 

-15 ? College Square, Calcutta. 




J1 toJra* Branch ? — 
National Insurance BuitJing.. 
. 362, Chinn Bazar Road, 

. Esplanade. 
Sub-Offices at: 
Bangalore & Madura. 
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The Madras Co operative Ilimd- 
loom* phirlingi are now tl»«* 
choico of smart men o' cry- 
whero Because of sturdy, 
deep textures and porous weav- 
ing. they do not lose their 
shape in hea-- or humidity. 

They come in an amazing 
\nrioty of colour fast t designs 

Straight from the Handlooms to You 

DhoUes * Sartei • Starlings • Towels 

• Prints * Ginghams Chintz * I'umishinq 

Fabrics * ToMc Linen • lttd Shuts 

• Kerchiefs » Lungis * Vpperdoth 

• Mosquito Art* • (Juilts and Pillows 


THE MADRAS HANDLOOU WEAVERS’ 
PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY LTD. 
liSr.-AMoods Road, Monnt Road, Madras 





LIVER and inON TONIC 

ItKVITAIiISES 

Through New Blood formation 

Useful In all forms of ansemia. 

Rapidly restores health and strength 
1 after Malaria, Influenza, Pneumonia etc. 

Contains 

CONCENTRATED tfVEff EXTHAC7 j 
FERROUS IRON 
VITAMIN B, 

NICOTINIC ACID 
V COPPER 

MANGANESE 

Original 
Bottlti 



Madras Agent* : 

N. DASM GOWNDER & Co., 
•SI, Bonder Street. 


All Textile Machinery and 
Mill Stores 

“SAMSON” BRAND ASBESTOS ROPE 
AND CORD PACKINGS 
'* LACOIT " BRAND 8596 MAGNESIA 
ASBESTOS BOILER COMPOSITION, 
“ATLAS” BRAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
AND FIRE HOUSE VALVES , 
“JOHN BULL” INDICATORS AND GAUGES, 
“V" ROPES, WHITTLE LINK “V" BELT. 
ING, LEATHER BELTING, COTTON ROPES, 

' BELT HOODS, 

RAWHIDE AND LUBRIHIDE PINS, LACING 
AND CUTTERS. 

OBTAINABLE MOM \ 

Gannon, Dunkerley & Co., Ltd. 

Madras, Bangalore, Coimbatore. 


Talcs from the Sanskrit Dramatists 

TJIE FAMOUS PLAYS Or 
Kalioass, Dhaka, Haksiia, Scdkaca, 
UlLAVABUCrri AND VlSAKHADATrA 

Thc^e tales which range over the vats 
field of Sniv-knt Drama, lrom Bhssu. down 
to Visukhsdfttta, written on the lines of 
Lamb's Tales, bring tho treasures of the 
classics withm rearh of the lay reader in 
easy and elegant English prose. 

Contributors : Prof. M. Hiriyanno, Dr. 8. 
K. De, si. a., Dr. Kunhaa Baja, sla.. 
Dr. Subramnnia Sastei, G. I. Somayaji, ji.i., 
T. L. Krishnaswaroi Iyer, si a., and 
Mrs. Ksraato Satthianadhnn, m.a. 

Contents- — V ision - of Vsesvadatta, 
Avimaraka. ' Sakuntala, Malavikagnimitra, 
Vjkrarnorvasiy «, Mricchul, Alike, Malati- 

Madhava. Uttara-Ranmchonta, Nagananda, 
Rat naval i and Mud rare kshasa. 

Price Rupees Two. 


G. At Nathan i Co , Publishers, C?.T„ Madras. 
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UNION LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, LIMITED. — 

" lh‘jt*tcrtd Ofi c 1 "" 

— OADY HOUSE, CHURCHCRTE STREET, FORT, 

BOMBAY. 

(P. O Box No. 596) 

„ , TRANSACTS Central Secretary 

Managing Director 

I. ... MUR. LIFE - FIRE - MARINE * mi,u s mmm 


BRANCHES AND CHIEF AGENCY OFFICES : 


Bengal 

01 Cross Street CALCUTTA 
Telephone B B 0370 
Telegrams 1 Unionhfe Culcuttu 

Lahore 

Laxnu Mansion, Lahore 
Telegrams Ulaeol Lahore 

1 Central Province 

Cauri Bh&\ an. Ittwon Chow k, Nagpur City 

Telephone No 4s7 

Telegrams " Umonlifo Nagpur 

North Gujarat 

Mnnekchowk, Opp /avert Chora Abmedabad 

lelephono No 2100 
Telegrams “Lotha" Ahmcdabad 

Sf*d 

Bunder Road __ Karachi 
Telephone No 2037 
Telegrams “ Unionhfe Karachi 


KaE N ATAL &. MAHARASHTRA 

<92, Katghatgi Building Market, Belgaum 

Telegrams “Unoolilw” 15 cl gaum 

Baboda State 
Mantlvi Road, Boroda 
Telegrams •• Umonlifo ' Uaroda 


21, Rcshainw alia Building, Buranpun 

Ulutbol. burnt 

Telegrams “ Umonlifo” Surat 

IIydee ab ad, Nizam Statb 

133, Kingswoy Secunderabad 

Telegrams Umonlifo’ Secunderabad. 

KouiArCB Statf 

11 IV Abhyonkar A, Sons 

Chief Agency OQico, Laxmipuri, 

Kolhapur 

Ci yion * 

lIossrB Essoji Carunjeo A. Co‘, 

192. 1 ourth Cross St , F, ttali, Colo ml o 
Telegrams • Canmijee ’ Colombo 
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Aiient'f for Zladtan Picsiiltnci/ ami adjacent Staten: 

Messrs. 1’AllHY & CO., I.TB. :: . MADRAS. 
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sE -SOO CAN'T EXPECT 

V REAL FREEDOM 

t ) FROM THE CABINET MISSION 

, v ,„ e-ono^.c Ireedom throoch Industry and Commerce. If son 

Ho "to bmld nr nn) mdustry ms.de nr onts.de of Ind.'s even with a small capital, 
then oomo to 

THE ESSENCE & BOTTLE SUPPLY AGENCY for genuine help. 


wm 

vMl L?< 
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i We l.ar« ta.ll SODA WATER MACHINES f t\ S 'V 
o! d.Hcrcnt tint nod ot different qualities f, JUJj \\ ,.i 

nceord.nc to the a nr mis demands / a. ^ 

NAVY, BACHELOR. ARMY. MIRA X^n\L_2iS 

Ono N\W rod-i wa*er nicliir * on prorate 12^do7cna of best soda water. This 
inn “hire H Tillable nr-d is fit tor Clnb-, llotcN. Hospital* and tar starting small 
(Acton*** A Ciorn eotk mit’nne can be connected with some additional expenditure. 
It h complete with hand turn over and bill stopper. 

NAVA MACHINE ... ... Rp. GOO - 

CROWN-CORK HACBISL . ... R«= s0 - 

Total . Rs. gpo - 

ri\l. CANDLE nr.TER MACmsn . Rp :J50 

Can draw ;o Gallons per hour. 

Von can rim jo’r bre id rvilj with a icrj small capital with Ibis machine Rnd'* 
at the «-ir*o time on rrrplj 4 Pure drink" to jour cuptomcrs 


l We a 1 **! fopr’y roacbirt 
tor cal mg toilets ar.d 


s for train g Lorense. China Call, tablets and all goods 
ra-mce* We aim help tbe cnetomers in tnanj wnjB. 


*. 1'or pc’Tticul'iit pleate v rile to. 

THE ESSENCE tf BOTTLE SUPPLY AGENCY, 

(Soda water machine, Confectionery and other machine makers) 

,■* 14, Kapha Bala* Sikfet, Caicutta 


c. r 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ^ VOB F BA ™ 

' SIR B. L. MUTER. K.C.S.I. 


gfijr /■'A < 


This i* a collection of f.mou-v Indian Jnden 
who hove .domed one court-, dimm S 'tho . l««t 
™lf o century. Indun-r h?™ d«t,n 6 u»hed 
themselves in vsr.ous professions under lintlsl, 
rule but nowhere have them Ulents r.son to 
. ... ... Inw mnrts. where it is 


A fe* « wi/.-i’ 1 f W* to l thMW U light an the evolution Wi' r 'V V ‘ , 

Sjss - jsti a’SfvJsfi 

« , L an .ntl the modernisation of an ancient ond tleop rooted civilisation, 

social and polit.cal institutions ana tne Krtnftbha i Hernias ; Dwarkannth Slitter; Mahadov 
Contents : -Sir T. Sluthaswnmi i j e . Bndruddm Tyabn ; S.r Gurmlaa Bannerjeo 

Ranade;SitSubramaiimAi>ar, bir uas y j Hon. Amir All; Kash.nath T. Telang; 

ft Sm N. o. Cliandavarkor t Sir O. Ssnk.rsn N «lr , 

^rajsssa 1 »«■> sm mu, s* ,„ d . 

Sm AbduT Rahim. UNIF OKM WITH TOE ABOVE . ; 

FAMOUS p a r s i s 

: !NDIAN SCIENTISTS 

INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
, Price Rs. 3 (Three) each. 

0/ a. NATESAN & CO.. PUBLISH BUS &• BOOKSELLERS. G. T.. MADRAS. 


Dr. Sir P. C. RAY’S 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 
Dr. Ray’s contributions to scientific 
researches and Hindn Chemistry find 
precedence in this volnme. Bat his 
interest in industrial and educational 
matters has been no less keen as will 
he seen from a pernsal of bis spirited 
evidence before the Industrial and the 
Public Services Commissions. Tho addition 
of a biographical Bkotch and the list of 
original contributions by' Dr. Ray and 
his pupils, enhances the valuo of this 
usefal collection. 

Modern Review .— ** The world knows 
Sir Prafallachandra Ray a® a Gr eft t 
chemist, ^>nt the fact that ho can wield 
a pen as powerfully as he can handle a 
test tube will be a revelation to those 
who will toad this book.” 

SEI/GCTED AND REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 

Rs. Three. 

Q A. NATESAN & Co., PUBLISHERS, MADRAS. 



the man and his mission 

A bographtcol and critical sketch of the life and career down to the year 1943 

la this the tenth edition an attempt is made 
to bring the story of Mahatma Garjdhi 8 life op to 
date It is a clear and succinct narrative ofhis 
remarkable career in South Africa and India, 
including a Sketch of the Non Co operation mov o 
ment his historic trial and imprisonment together 
with a full account of his great march to the 
Balt pan9 of Surat hia arrest and internment, 
the Kound Table Conference tho Gandhi Irwin 
Agreement tho Uuptura and the Agrcoment with 
LoTd Willi ngdon after his return to India his 
confl ct with autliont cs his Correspondence with 
tho Viceroys hs latest activities in connec'ion 
with Congress politics and of the All India 
Congress Committee his arrest and detention in 
the Aga Khan Palace Poona his correspondence 
with Lord Linlithgow and bis t a-.t down to the 
Leaders demand for his release Apart from 
its purely biographical intere t the sketch is 
a rap d review of the social and political history 
of modern India os the Mahatma tf life and 
activities ore bo intimately bound up with 
almost every phase of the nation a activity 
during tho last three decades 


WITH ArFBXCIATIO'TS 


Price Rupees Two. Foreign 4$h 



G A NA.TESAN & CO PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS GEORGE TOWN, MADRAS 


TOPULAIi flOOKS 


KING FDW \RDS SFFFCttrS IN INDIV 
This is an eahnustivo collection of ex King 
F Iwar 1 a Speeches doliv ere 1 in In 1 n during 
his tour in 11*1 a9 Fnnee of Wales Pnco 
Rupee One 

Tnr INDIAN rnOBLl W By C r Andrews 
Re One 

MORLCy S INDIAN SPEECHES 
Re 1 8 

EDWIN B\MLEL MONTAGU \ study in 
Indian Pol ty Aa 1 

WAItFARr IN ANCirNT INDIV Ri p 
Ta-nnnadboswami As 4 


Natesan s National Biographies 

H»ndy Uniform Volumes with Portraits 

Biogropl leal and critical sketchea of Eminent 
Indians Friends of India Snmta and others 

EMINENT INDIANS 

N G Chandav tirkar 
R N Mudholkar 
ITakim Ajmal Khan 
Sasinada Banerii 
Troi D K Karve 
C Raogacharlu ^ 

SAINTS or INDIA 

Fhanath | Ram Tirath 

Appar I Nammalwar 

Namdei { Vemana 

TRIENDS OP INDIA 

Annie Besant | ‘ Dr Miller 
As 4 each 

INDIA S UNTOUCIIABLF SAINTS By K. V 
Rsmaawamy As C 

MA1TREY 1 By p t Sitanoth Tnttvabhushan 

NATION BLUDINQ 
Price As 4 


R Ragunatha Row 
Toet Ghahb 
Sir T Muthuawami 
Sir \ Bhashj am 
Prntnp C Mnrumdar 
Mi Bros 


A NATES AN A CO, 


PUBLISHERS 


By Annio Beasnnt 


AND BOOKSLLLPRS GT MADRAS. 



NATES AN'S' PUBLICATIONS 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 

Price Rs. 3 each 

Ram Mohun Roy Sir D. E. Wacha 

Dr. P. C- Ray Lord Smha 

Sir W. Wedderburn 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 

Price Rs, 3 each 


Indian lodge*. Sketches of 21 famous Judges. 
Indian ChrUtian*. Sketches of famous Indian 
Christiana. 

Famous Pants. Biographical sketches of fourteen 
eminent Parsis. 

Indian Sciential*. Sketches with an account of 
their Researches. 


POLITICS 

Con greet Preiidential Addretje*. (1011- 19 ^ •) 
Containing full text of Presidential Addresses. 
Ra. 4. 

Mahatma Gandhi : The Man and his MUsion. 
10th Edn. Revised and brought up-to-date. ks. - 
Indians Overteat. By Dr. Lanka Sundaram. m.a. 
Re. 1.8. 

Indian National Evolution. By A. 
Mazumdar. Re. 3. 

The Governance of India. Dy Babu Govinda 
* Dm Rg. 3. - 


ECONOMICS 

Eitaya on Indian Economic*. Mahadev 

Qovind Ranade. 

Indian Induatrial and Economic Problem*. By 
F.G.Kale. Rs. 2. 


INDIAN TALES 

Indian Tale, of Fun. Folly and Folklore. R*. 2. 
Tale, from the Sanskrit Dramalltl*. Second 
•ad Revised Edition. Rs. 2. 

The Idiot*. Wife. By Dr. Narcsb Chunder Sen 
Gupta, U.A., d.U A*. 8. 

Salcantala. By Karoala Satthianadhan. As. 0. 
Maltreyi. By Pt. Bitanath Tattvabbushan. As. 4. 
Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN’S WORKS 
. (Sole change in Price) 

Freedom and Cullura. Re. 1-8. 

{TKt Heart of Hindnttan. Re. 1-8. 


NATIONAL CLASSICS 
Price Rupee* Two each. 

(Note change in Price) 

Valmiki Ramayana. Tost in Devanagari .and 
English Translation. Foreword by tho Rt. Hon. 
V. 8. Srinivasa Eastri, P.C., C.n. 

The Mahabbarata. Text in Devanagari & English 
Translation. Foreword by Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnaa. 

The Srimad Bhagavata. Text in Devanagari. 
and English Translation. Foreword by Dr. Sir 
P. S. Sivaawami Aiyar. 

Upakbyanamala^. (A Garland of Stories.) Selected 
from the Epics and the Puranas. Text in^ Dove* 
nagari. Foreword by Dr. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

The Upanishtdi. . Selections from the 108 
Upanisbads. Text in Sanskrit .Devanagari. With 
a Foreword by Prof. M. Hiriyanna, wj. 

Prayer*. Praise, and P*alm*. Text in Devana- 
gari and English Translation. Foreword by Mahatma 
Gandhi. t 

Sankara'* Select Work*. Text in Devanagari 
and English translation. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Bbagavad Gita or the Lord’s Song. Text in 
Devanagari and English Translation. By Dr. 
Annie Bosant. Pocket Edition. Ae. 6. 

A, pert, of the Vedanta. By various writers. 
5th Edition. Re. 1. 

Hindu Etbiei. By Babu Govinda Dos. Rs. 2. 
Temple* Churchei and Mosque*. By Yakub 
Hasan. 68 illuu. Re. 1-8., 

The Fir*t Four Calif*. By Ahmed Shafi. Ro. 1. 
, \yORLD TEACHERS 
Re. One each. 

(Note change in Price) 

Sri Rama : Hi* Life and Teaching*. By 
M. R. Sompatkumaran. m.a, 

Jem, Cbritt s By Mr. 8. K. George. 
Sankaracharya l HI," Life and Teaching*. By 
B. 8. Suryanarayana Sastri. 

Sri KrUhnat HI* Life and Teaching*. By 
Mr. 31. R. Sampatkumaran. 2nd Edn. , 

Life and Teaching* of Zoroaiter. By Prof. 
A. R. Wadia. 

Life and Teaching* ef Buddha. By D. D karma- 
paia. 4th Edn. 

Prophet Muhammad. By Ahmed Shafi and 
Yakub XIasan. 

GENERAL 


INDIA'S SACRED SHRINES & CITIES 
This book given a vivid account of --ihr? 0 with 
Citi** and BAcred Shrines in India, tog them, 
the history and legend connected . t h 9 

It will be found indispensable not only toW 
pirns pilgrim but to the foreign tourist 
interested in art and architecture. ■ ° ‘ - j£ M P tur e. 


•leecriptioos ot places onu 

With index and 80 illustrations. Price 


Cbaitanya to Vlvekananda. Lives of the saints 
of Bengal. Re. 1.8. 

Leader, of the Brahma Sammj. 7 Portraits and 
Sketches. Re. 1.8. i 

Faraotu Battle* In Indian HUtory. By T. G. 
Subrahmanyam, M.A., I..T. Re. 1. 

Malabar and It* Folk. By Mr. T. K. Gopola 
Panikkar, n_i. R*. 2. * 

Shake, pear*’* Tragedie* s King Lear, Macbeth, 
Hamlet and Othello. By Dr. WUliam'Mdler. Rs. 1-8. 


G. A. .NATES AN & CO.. RUSHERS & BOOKSELLERS, ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 



For LONG AND LOVELY HAIR 

USE 

KAMINIA OIL 

(Regd.) 

Long and lovely hair beautify yoar face 
KAMINIA OIL does it for yon It grows hiu 
makes them smooth and lovely stopB falling 
them and tnrns grey hair into black Use once 
and yon will nse it for ever 


YOU ARE WELCOME 

j) ^ Before fearing home sprinkle some drops of 

OTTO DILB AH AR (Regd) < 

' DILBAHAn^ir a ” d . 10 ? w>0 be trelcomo by all OTTO 

' " »« gamed the KlUtoF PERFUMES 

flHC FCL DIL BAHAR oil < Re ^-> 

rrith its del, cone scent giree rat.sfact.on to all It also 
Emoothens r onr ba.r and helps ,he,r growth Try once 




KAMINIA TOILET SOAPS (Regd) 

KAMINIA WHITE ROSE SOAP (Regd ) 
Scented w th Rose Perfume 
DILB \ IIAR SOAP (Regd ) 

Br ngi a new plcasauro to bathing 
Try this supreme Toilet Soap to-day 
KAMINIA SANDAL "OAP (Regd) 

The Ideal Soap for Ind an Cl mate 
Protects the most del eat e cample 
s on a^a nst the trop cal cl mate 
It posses es a del cate delightful 
perfume of Sandal vrdod 


BEAUTIFUL FACE 

Br 

KAMINIA SNOW. (Regd) 

A enro remedr for black epots 
wrinkles on the face Makes yonr 
skin smooth ood shining 


Place your order texth 

ANGLO INDIAN DRUG 

285, Jumma Masjid 


CHEMICAL CO, 
BOMBAY, 2. 


k b»”= V»ta££ £ c 


. — 1 Siu: h ' ° a ' 

/SI In 


PRICE AS. 1 2. 


(FOREIGN 2sh.) 

Tttt 


-&D1T6D BY dlR. Q.A. nATBSfl-n 
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LorO Macaulay's Legislative Minutes 

The TIoq bio Mr. Justice P V Rajamaonar 

Books that have Influenced Me 

I By M JtuthnoBwomy 
it By Mr B 8anjPC\a Rao 

The Making ot A Teacher 

By Mr N B Kriahoammo, si a 

Bust Storms In India 

By Mr Reihvashoron Agnrwala Mjr.LXiD 

Cottage Industries In Travancore 

By Mr J Nig&m, m a 

The Problem of Palestine 

By Pror B B Moolterjl, it a 

Nationalism and World-Peace 

By Mr Itojendra Natli Smha ba (nous) 

The National V/ar Academy 

By Dr. Amnraath Jha 

Indian Affairs 

, By •* An Indian Journalist " 

Foreign Affairs 

, By “ Chronicler ** j 

* Etc Etc Etc j 



m 


Annual Subscription ^Hs. 5. (Foreign 12sh.) %e 

G. a; NATESAN & Co., MADRA 


Pocket 


Indian Judges 

wren A FOREWORD By Sm B L ItITTrr. 

This book, written on tho tinea of Earl 
of Birkenhead's “ Fourteen English Judges”, 
is a collection of sketches of twenty -one 
famous Indian Judges with particular 
attention to the Causca CcUbre witli which 
each Judge was connected 
Contents —S ir T Muthuswami Aijar , 
Nanabliai Handas , Dwarkanath Mittcr 
Mahadov Gov tad Ranade Sir S Subramama 
Aiyar , Sir V Bashyam Iyengar . Badruddin 
Tyabji, Sir Guruda9 Banerjeo, Sir P C 
Bannerjes, Sarada Charan Mitra, Sir Sycd 
Amir Ah, Kashinath T Telang Justice 
Mahmood , Sir Romesh Chander Muter, 
Sir Narayan Chaodavarkar , Sir 0 Sanknran 
Nair, Sir Aautosh Mnkerjea \ Krishna 
swami Aiyar Justice Shah Dm Sir Shadi 
Lai and Sir Abdur Rahim 

Price Rs. 3. 

G A Natesan & Co, Publishers,” MadrM 


Famous 

Battles in Indian History 

By T. G SUBR \HWA\YA3f, si a , r.T 
Under this title the writer has 
brought together vivid and detailed 
accounts of ten decisive engagements 
that mado a difference in the fortunes 
of dynasties and peoples in this country 
Each of tho successive battles described 
in thee pages marks a turning point 
in the history of India 
Covins 

The Battle of Hydaspes 
Tho Battle of \ enni 
The Battle of Snptirambiyam 
Tho Battle of Veiiur 
Tho Battle of Raor, 

Tho Battlo of Laghman 
The Battlo of Tarain 
The First Battlo of Pacupat 
The Battlo of Kanwa 
The Battle of Talikota 
Price Rupee One 

® A *-®t«*an&Co Publi hen, MadrM 


T,Tt e ,n Bh n g!lVad G " a; The V™*’. Son, 

"TS'iX °° 

Price Annas. Six 


FUN, FOLLY and FOLKLORE 

A COLLECTION or THE 
TALCS OF TrNNALI RAMAN 
TALCS OF MARI AD A RAMAN 
TALES OF RAJA BIRBAL 
KOMATI WIT AND WISDOM 
THE SON IN LAW ABROAD 
NEW INDIAN TALES 
TALES OF RAYA AND APPAJI 
FOLKLORE OFTHETELUGU8 

Price Rs. Two. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 

■ THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 

Jo Urn. tho tenth ad.t.on „ , „ 

" > h » «oo of Moh.tmn 

Gandhi a Ma »p to dal, U „ „ c] ,„ 

" ”<■ >™ ramarkoblo c.re.r 

L, ^ ^ " d I “ d '» » 

.Ulchor th. Non Co operation movement, 
»lh , n ' “ J ■”P"~n., together 

Z Zf ”“" t ° r h " »*»k to 

e««. b„ n treat and 
bo SdbT R ° md T “ bl » Gonferoneo, 

* d 5 ™„d'jjn',a“ d ta *; ia ?3° 

Prlco Rupees Two. ' 


Q A hateean & Co. PhM«v~ rj T ... 1 . - T ; ■ — ■ — ... 

«** ° T, Madras. | « A Natesan * Co , PuU^To T , Madr " 
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Put to the highest test 

Spindle *> ot Strength and reliability %T BOt 

MADURA MILLS YARNS 

have proved the best 
by their outstanding quality 


MADURA MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Mills at 

MADURA, TUTIC0R1N & AMBASAMUDRAM 


As at present, yarn distribution ifl controlled, application for yam 
foments should bo addrosied to tho Textile Control Authorities 
* f your Province or State supply Grey A arna of all descriptions 
for Wearing and Hosiery Factories We do no wearing ourselves 


Our Specialities: 

cmrti r YARNS DOUBLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 




COMBED YARNS, ETC. , 


Managers : 1 

Messrs. A. & F. HARVEY Ltd. 

MADURA 
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■ DETAILED CONTENTS 


PAGE 

LORD MACAULAY S LFGISLATIVF MINUTES 
Mb Jcsfice P Y Rajamanvir 5*1 


Ur Mb B Savjeeva Rao 


TUT ORE OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES IK 

TRA1ANCORE By Mr J Nibam u l „3fl 
Till* PROBLEM OF PALESTINE 

Bv Pnor S B Mookrbji m a 0 3 7 

NATIONALISM AND WORLD PEACE 

By Mr Raie^bra Nath ^smia d* (nans) o 40 
THE NATIONAL WAR AC\DEMY 
By Da Amabnath Jba 


WORT D Or BOOKS 

Dl \RY OF THh MONTH 

TOPICS FROM 1 1 RIODICALS 

INDIAN STATFS 

INDIANS OVERSFtS 

QUIsriONS OF IMPORT ANCF 
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A. V. THOMAS & CO. (INDIA) LTD. 

(tNCOBFOBATED 0 BBm3H INDIA) 

(Inability of Members is Limited) 

Registered Office : MADRAS 

■PHONE 4518 


&LLEFPEY 
’Phone 15 


BRANCHES: , ' ‘ 

COCHIN CALICUT COIMBATORE 

P110SE 183 Phone 108 Phone 153 

TELEGRAMS for all officoo * AV1THOM * 


SALES DEPOTS: 

■ MADURA BANGALORE TINNEVELLY, 

Capital Authorised ■■■ Rs. 5,00,000 

Issued & Paid-up R s - 3,00,000 


MANAGING AGENTS: 

THE 8HEVER0Y ESTATES, LTD,, 7/11. Satyaimncnlom Road, Coimbatoro 
THE NEELAMALAI TEA A COFFEE ESTATES, LTD., ^ ao. 
RADIO A ELECTRICALS. LTD.. Madras. 

Messrs, ayurvedic compound tinctures, ltd., Aiicppor. 

Pioneers in the manutaetnro of Asortedio Tinotnrcs on Ailopnthie lines 

(INCORPORATED !•« TRAVANCORT) * 


TOE KALrnTTA 
TUB rniNQPORD 


SECRETARIES: 

ESTATES. LTD.} ' ofr “*» OaUcut 


CHIEF AGENTS FOR MADRAS "PROVINCE: , 

THE PRITHVI INSURANCE CO., LTD , Madras. 

Exporters, Importers, Shipping And -Forwarding Agents. 


DEALERS IN: 

TEA ' TEA EXPORT RIGHTS. RUBBER, PEPPER. ' CARDAMOMS, 
CASHEW KERNELS. TIMBER A ALL OTHER MALABAR PRODUCE, 
ESTATE REQUISITES, CHEMICALS. - MACHINERY, 

PUMPS, MOTORS, , ELECTRICAL GOODS. HARDWARE Etc, 
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MARKING GF GGGBS. 


The public are reminded that 

W tio package vail be accepted tot transport unices it is folly 
and clearly marked in English with the name, initials or 
private marks of the consignee and the station of destination , 

(11) hags and bundles of hides and skins and baskets of froit 
vegetables, vessels of oil or ghee, bundles of iron bars or 
other goods that cannot be durably marked must bavo a 
• leather metal or wooden label attached to each bundlo or 
article at the forwatdiog station by the consignor and the 
t necessary markings put on 

The above requirements apply to ail consignments not 
making up a lull wagon load and lull wagon load consignments 
which will be transhipped cn route. At least 10 per cent, 
of the -packages in other full load consignments must be 
marked as indicated above. 

These requirements are not new, but compliance with 
them was not insisted upon in the past. The present 
position, however, renders compliance essential and it is 
requested that the public will co operate fully. 
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GOVT. SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE Co-, Ltd. 

Once again the “ORIENTAL” leada and others follow 
The Orient'll was the first Life Ofiice to deal gencroisly with 
Po Icjho’ders m" Malaya and Burma by offeung to revive 
their Policies which had lapsed due to the Japanese occupation, 
WITHOUT REQUIRING PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON ARREAR PREMIUMS 
OR PRODUCTION OF EVIDENCE OF GOOD HEALTH 


LIBERALITY IS THE SECRET OF 
OUR EVER GROWING POPULARITY 


© 


Nearly Rs. 25,38,00,000 
Over Rs. 40,00,00,000 


1945 New Business .. 

Funds 

Tyrj have ATTRACTIVE SCHEMES TO MEET 
EVERY ONE OF YOUR LITE ASSURANCE NEEDS 
Head Office -ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, FORT, BOMBAY. 

, IJianch Office - — i 

“oriental buildings”, 

Armenian Street, Q/l., MADRAS. 
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UNDO COMMERCIAL BANK LTD. 


Central Office : ma DRAS. 


Registered Office* MAY AVAR AM. 

Authorised Capita! 

Issued and Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 

(TOTAL RLSOURCC S 1 \C1 FD Rs 1 IVL CHORES) 

MADRAS CITY OFFICES China Bazaar, Mambalarr Mylapore, Pena met end Tripficene 
BRANCHES 

Ma lura 
Moruteru 
Nepal ntnm 
Palghat 
Paratial kudi 
Far\ ol ipurnm 
Pudukottah 
Rnmnad 
Sal or 
SI lyali 

Ta lepali gudem 
Tanjore 


Amadalas alaso 
Ambas&m nlram 
Atnbur (N A Dt) 
Ao&knpoAlo 

Chidambaram 

Chitt ir (Cochin) 
Conjeev a ram 
Cuddaloro N T 
Cuddalore O T 
Frodo 
Kai&ikudi 
Kumbakonam 


Rs. 25,00,000 
Rs. 21,25,000 
Rs 18,75,000 
Rs 7,75,000 
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rmocvclly Town 
1 wno\ clly Junction 
Tirui nrtif 
Trichinopoly 
\ txlnranyam 
\ cllore . 

\ illupnram 
\ jru tbunagnr 


\ izianagraiti 


BANKING 13USI\CSS Or LVEItY DESCRIPTION TRANSACTED 

S N N BANKAXtkLINGA IV LU Managing Director 
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KING fdv. ard s speechfs in 1NDI\ 

Tills is an csl auttivo collect on or ex King 
E 1 cord b Speeches delivered in Iodia during 
his tour in 1021 as Prince of Wales Price 
Rupeo One 

TOE INDIAN PROBLEM By C F \ndrews 
Ro One 


Natesun’s National Biographies 

Handy Uniform Volume* with Portrait* 

BiogrAplucul and critical ekotchea of Fmiomt 
Indians i mends of India Saints and other* 
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Indian Pol ty As S 
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Jngatinadhaswami A* 4 
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MAITREYI By Tt Sitoontli Tattvabhuslioti 
Ae 4 

NATION BUILDING By Annie I Ira.? ant 
Trice As 4 * 
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Si* wcnry years of war Iin\c ^ooc Years of unstinting toil and 
effort Six years of Litter ruthless destruction With wlint relief 
then does a weary world turn to the no less arduous tasks of 
peace and reconstruction Now indeed linvc our efforts become 
worthwhile, our striving of \alue to our own welfare 


gm/; 

•O 


taWat 




Eien ns ten proved itself the ever dependable X f 

comforter to millions of fighting men so will tea , - g 

play its pnrt in the now happier days of pence 

Kely on tea i it m a never failing friend | when tired, worried, 

dispirited, or depressed, tea w»U aid von as will no other drinh. 

Lei tea help you in your part in the fight for human progress. 
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Lord Macaulay’s Legislative Minutes 


/• The Hon bix Mr Justice 

E ITHER as a politician or as a states 
man or as a historian Macaulay 
provokes hostile criticism No doubt he 
bad remarkable gifts His memory was 
prodigious , his knowledge of the classics 
tvas very wide and his industry was amazing 
His private life was unimpeachable and his 
public career was completely free from the 
taint of corruption or dishonesty Neverthe 
less he suffered from considerable limitations 
of equipment and of approach All 
philosophical speculation was alien to his 
mind* He failed to recognise how greatly 
the progress of humanity had been influenced 
by such speculation Of Art he confessed 
himself ignorant and of the marvellous 
discoveries of Science he took practically 
no note Whether he was addressing the 
House of Commons or putting up minutes 
for the Governor General _ his expression 
Was always provoking There was an 
overweening confidence about his tone His 
trenchant phrases were always challenging 
He revelled in categorical affirmations and 
unqualified propositions He never had 
doubts and astonishingly he had least doubt 
shout things of which he 1 new practically 
Uothmg The best example of such audacious 
*elf cotnplacencj is his ridicule of the ancient 
literature of India of which he knew next 
to nothing This aspect of Macaulay is 


P V RAJAMANNAR 
best expressed m the words attributed to 
Lord Melbourne I wish I were as 

cocksure of any one thing as Macaulay 
is of everything 

Macaulay had also his limitations for his 
task in India Though he- became one of 
the Commissioners of the Board of Control 
m 3882 and applied himself to the study 
of Indian affairs he had very little 

knowledge at first hand of the Indian 
administration or of the Indian people His 
appointment to the new Supreme Council 
created by the Charter Act of 1833 occurred 
at a period of transition when the govern 
ment of India by the Company Was being 
slowly superseded by the government of the 
Crown His position m the Council was 
to some extent anomalous He was on 
sufferance in the executive branch of the 
Government and could not influence its 
decision by his vote 

Macaulay, however did his best Any 
impartial critic will endorse the words of 
his biographer tl at his career as the first'' 
Law Member of the Supreme Council of 
India formed the most honourable chapter 
of h s life Macaulay belonged to the 
Whig party and , n Indian aff aiTS followed 
the splendid tradition of Burl e He was a 
great admirer of the principles of Beniham 
He therefore apphed the sound hberal 
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principles which he had ' imbibed to a 
government which till then had been 
41 jealous, close and repressive " la his 
own way, he vindicated the liberty of the 
press and maintained the equality of 
Europeans and Indtans before the law He 
worked out the new technique of law making 
and strove to put into practice the great 
principle of legislation that the meaning of 
the laws mu«t be clear and precise 

The Legislate e Minutes of Macaulay 
when he was Law Member furnish the 
most authentic material for an unprejudiced 
study of his work Unfortunately however 
they were, at least most of them macces 
sible The 35 minutes collected in the 
volume under review* have never been 
published before and have now been 
made public with the permission of the 
Legislative Department of the Government 
of India and is based directly on the 
legislative records preserved m the India 
Oflice They have been arranged according 
to the subject of discussion, such as the 
hew technique of law making the freedom 
of the press, the Black Act the Reform of 
mofussil Courts and the Reform of Judical 
Procedure etc They are introduced to us 
by Mr Dharker ,n an excellent prefatory 
essay He describes the historical background 
leading up to the Charter Act of 1833 
and in successive chapters he g.ves as it 
* eie the key to the Minutes wh.ch follow 
He writes with restraint and accuracy and 
is very fait in his comments 

If he had cteat opportunities Macaulay 
had many difficulties He had to face the 
opposition of , small bat inflnent.,1 


* Mnoft liny « keg 

TT 1 ** 1 * Historical Jnttodurt on b 
Oxford Vimcrart) Tress. lit 


J ^ 2 Select©,! 

by C D Dharker 


community of English residents m the 
country with vested interests^ and false 
ideas of superiority All credit goes to 
him for the bold stand he took on the 
question of equality of Englishmen and 
Indians tn the eye of the law He did not 
spare those Englishmen who wanted to 
perpetuate a new privileged caste In bis 
minute of 2Sth March 1836, dealing with 
the proposed “ Black Act” he writes thus 
The political phraseology of the 
English in India is the same with the 
political phraseology of our countrymen 
at home but it is never to be forgotten 
that the same words stand for very 
different things at Loudon and at Calcutta 
We hear so much about public opinion 
the love of liberty, the influence of the 
press Bnt we must remember that 
public opinion means the opinion of five 
hundred persons who have no interest 
feeling or taste in common with the fifty 
millions among whom they live , that the 
love of liberty means the strong objection 
which the five hundred feel to every 
measure which can prevent them from 
acting as they choose towards the fifty 
millions, that the press is altogether 
supported by the five hundred, and has 
no motive to plead the cause of the 
fifty millions * 

Beside* their historical value, these minutes 

ha ™ a 1, " r «7 'aloe Whether he is 
m fashion or ont of ,t at lhe pres<!nl day , 
Macaulay was certa.nly one of the masters 
Of Eitehsh prose and penerally the minutes 
compare very well w„h the mote 
finished essays 

Sorne of the problems which faced 
Macaulay do not extst now But certain 
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principles of universal application which he 
enunciated in these minutes are not without 
significance and application even to day 
Tlje following comments four d in his 
minutes of 10th July 1837 forcibly bring 
out the defects of combining a duality of 
functions in one office . 

The division of official labour in India 
Is at present exceedingly defective It 
ought to be one of our chief objects 
to correct this great vice of the existing 
system By giving to a Superintendent 
of Police any control over the Courts 
of Justice we should I conceive 
render the system more objectionable 
than it is now I cannot perceive the 
smallest connexion between the duties 
of a Superintendent of Police and those 
of a fpnctionary employed to watch 
over the administration of justice The 
talents the turn of mind the knowledge 
the experience which the situations requ re 
are altogether different 

The objection to the plan of uniting 
in one person oftices wh cb requtre very 
d fferent qualifications are obvious It is 
all but certain tliM such a person will 
perform some of his dut es ill It is 
h ghly probable that he will perform 
them all ill If it be meant that 

the Superintendent of Police should 
exercise any control whatever over the 
Courts which administer justice in criminal 
cases my objections to the plan would 
be very much stronger But to give 

such a functionary control over the 
criminal Courts would be to invert the 
relation in which the tribunals and the 
polio* ought to stand to each other 
The Super ntendent of Police wilt in 


criminal cases be m some sense a party 
It is evidently his interest that the 
prisoners who are by his instrumentality 
brought before the Courts of Justice 
should be convicted There are 

therefore the same objections to putting 
the criminal courts under his control 
which there would be to putting the 
Court of King s jlench under the control 
of the Attorney Genernal or the Court 
of Exchequer under the control of the 
Commissioners of Excise 
It is needless to say that these obser 
vations are very topical when the seperation 
of the Judiciary from the Executive is 
under contemplation by the various Provincial 
Governments in India 

Macaulay s remarks in 1836 on the 
subject of local texation are valid even 
today The Government of Bombay wanted 
to pass an Act to tax the people of the 
town of Kana to raise funds to repair the 
walls of that town The inhabitants were 
against such taxation Macaulay supported 
them On 16 1 1836 he wrote I cannot 
gi e ray consent to tins Regulation It is 
diametrically opposed to a principle wl ich 
I hope we shall always bear m mind 
That principle is this that the people 
of a place are better judges than the 
government can be whether it is worth 
their while to submit to a local tax for a 
purely local object 

The legislators of all time should bear 
in mind wl at MacauUy sa d over a century 

ago in hs m nute of 11th of May 1835 

I am firmly convinced that the style 
of laws is of scarcely less importance 
than their substance When we are 
lay ng down the rules according to which 
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millions are, at their peril, to shape their 
actions, we are surely bound to put 
those rules into such a form that shall 
not require any painful effort of attention 
or any extraordinary quickness of in 
tellect to comprehend them Why it 
has been so much the fashion in various 
parts of the world to darken by gibberish 
by tautology, by circumlocution, that 
meaning which ought to be as transparent 
as words can make it, is a question 
which I will not here discuss 
It is easy to judge Macaulay harshly 
One must realise, however, that he might 
have done more or at least tried to do 
more fof the people of this country but 
for a mighty obstacle in his way The 
following words of his aie almost tragic 


" What is the great difficulty which 
meets us whenever we meditate any 
extensive reform in India ? It is this — 
that there is no helping men who will 
not help themselves The phenomenon 
which strikes an observer lately arrived 
from England wfith the greatest surprise 
and which more than any other damps 
his hope of being able to serve the 
people of this country, is their own 
apathy their own passiveness under wrong 
He comes from a land in winch the 
spirit of the meanest rises up against 
the insolence or injustice of the richest 
and the most powerful He finds himself 
m a land where the patience of the 
oppressed invites the oppressor to repeat 
his injuries " 


BOOKS THAT HAVE INFLUENCED ME 

Bv M RUTHNASWAMY 
( Vice-chancellor, Amamalat Um./m/j ) 


1 HAVE taken the liberty of putting 
a narrower interpretation on the title of 
thts article than the Editor had in his mind 
when he asked me to contribute to this 
series I take it to mean books that have 
influenced my mind Tor books that have 
influenced the making of my character and 
moral being would take me into regions 
into which the majority of the readers of the 
TnUan Ratrv would not be willing or 
interested enough to follow me 

It was not till I reached the High School 
classes in St Toseph’s College (as it then 
was) at Cuddalore that I began to choose 
books myself Till then the usual childrens 
books, Grimm’s Pair) Tales and Hans 
Christian Anderson’s Tales had been thrown 


in my way and had stored my childhood’s 
imagination with the scenes and heroes and 
heroines of Fairy Land S«Jtss Family 
Robtnson was a book I delighted in reading 
even at meal time to the mild surprise 
of the Refectory supervisors Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe was another introduction 
to tales of travellers which have always 
been a favourable form of hght reading It 
was when I was m the V or VI form that 
came across in the Boarding House Library 
of St Joseph s College an American book 
A Gentleman ' by Maunce Tranci* 
P" an es,ay„, ,„ d C[ltlc , ome „ 
who became USA Mmwer „ „, 0 H „ c 
■bout the time of the fiiat World Wat 
book which was the nmn „ handbook 
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of etiquette drove home the view that in 
toe making of a gentleman intellectual tastes 
are an integral fadtor To form the literary 
taste of a gentleman he could recommend 
no better book than Newman’s Idea of a 
Unnerstty I do not know whether l had 
spoken about it to my father but it was 
a joyful surprise to me when on my 
birthday, in August 1902 when I was 
in the Junior F A Class, I received it as 
a present Since then it has always been 
with me I began reading it when I could 
not have understood all that I read and I 
T ead it again now when I want to fortify 
myself agucst the jazz of modern prose 
Another landmark in roy life as a student 
was the reading of Lord Acton s Ina t£ura( 
l ectireon Modern Ihs'ory All my guidance 
In historical and political reading has come 
from Lord Acton and the later collections 
of his historical and political studies In 
England I obtained the list of One Hundred 
Best Books which he hid drawn up at the 
invitation of Sir John Lubbuik the first 
CnCnpder of thesr lists of One Hundred 
Best Books which use 1 to be fashionable 
w th hteraiy hors in Ergland early th s 
century It was Lord Acton who sent me 
to Butke as ' the master of those that^hnow 
In politics I have read and re read h s 
C* rtr spot let ce and > his Speeches and 
Writings the chief of them being the A/ rctes 
on A tiers ,j Th oughts on t! e Vretert 
Vis m' fit’s the Afftrl Jrtt i die A e~ tone 
Of! IU 'i, \\ e Bristol Speeches the IreiJt 
IroLfcH Burke has bee- my master het 
«“t my dictator m politics Through Acton 
also I came to know and to rrad m parts 
d*t i.rrat work ot G-rman learning Eh- the s 
Grn^ssenseri i r rethl I base not been able 


to read it in full— it w'ould require a life- 
time to read those four bulky volumes of 
about 500 pages each But I have read 
enough to learn the lesson that Gierk** was 
striving to drive home with characteristic 
German grundhchlett that the State is not 
the cock of the walk in the political field, 
that Corporations, ecclesiastical, especially 
the Church and lay, have a right to lite 
their own autrnomous, free life without 
leave of the State asked or taken This 
was also the lesson learnt from the works 
of another great historical scholar F W 
Maitland who although Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England, was called by 
Acton the greatest English historian 
of his time 

Through Acton also I was introduced 
to another great German writer, Constantine 
Frantz from whose Naturlehre des Stunts I 
karnt to establish ray political creed on 
the foundations of Nature and Necessity 
and raise the structure in the spirit of 
Freedom Nature and Freedom —things as 
they are and things as they ought to lie- 
arc the twin guides of all sound political 
though* and action Freedom not built on 
the facts and nrcurn stances of a peoples 
life Is hound to be unstable and political 
life dominated by the facts of life Is bound 
to stick fast in the ancient ways Also it 
was I rant/ the great opponent in the years 
18551875 of the political Unitarian Bismarck 
the founder of German unity with blood 
and iron and who taught long before federation 
became the fashion that that was the way 
nf political salvation of Germany and 
Central Europe that confirmed my federal 
faith That L.ih I had imbibed In my 
undergraduate days at Cambndg , a'gain on 
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the advice of Acton— from the Federalist 
composed by Hamilton Madison and Jay 
three of the great founders of the Const! 
tution of the U S A The Federalist is 
the Bible of all good Federalists 

Not to Acton but to a chance reading of 
an English translation of Ftiederich Wilhelm 
Foersters SexualethtL und Sc xt alpadogogtk I 
read one after the other the works of this 
great teacher and educationalist His 
educational works on the making of charac 
ter m school and in the home have largely 
influenced my views on education And 
his rolttische ktlttl an l Pae logogil was a 
revelation to me with its insistence on the 
making of individual ani social character 
as the^best means of education in citizen 
ship He denounced the method of pumping 
of so much political information into the 
minds of immature children so popular with 
the makers of our school courses and 
syllabuses in civics and so well calculated 
to kill all enthusiasm for citizenship and 
defeat all attempts at the making of good 
citizens It is a pity that only a few of 
Foetsters works have been translated into 
English, but those that have been Ltbenskunde 
(by the Moral Education League, London) 
Youth and Sexual morality translated by 
Meyrick Booth ought to be found in every 
teacher s library 

These are all books of knowledge Of 
books of power, Shakespeare’s plays I 
have tried to read at the rate of one a 
year I prefer Dickens to Thackeray Of 
Walter Scott I have read a dozen Poetry 
I keep in touch through Palgraves Golden 
Trcasut I if only to save myself from the 
dismal ^ate of Darwin who confessed with 
tears In his words that the monopoly of 


Science had killed in him all appreciation 
of poetry Lewis Caroll’s Alice in lVottder 
land and Through the looltttg glass are a 
constant companion — I pack my treuhles 
with them in my little kit bag and they 
seem the lighter for this literary load 
I have mouthed whole pages and chapters 
of Macaulay’s Htstory of J » gland and 
Gibbon s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
J uipire — to learn from them the art of 
historical narrative — of writing books of 
history that w ill be read To the " authorised 
version I have often gone for its ** well 
of English undefiled ” 

Following Bacon’s advice that reading 
makes a full man, I have attempted to 
correct the literary bias of my mam reading 
with a study of some books on science 
Acton s list gave me Darwin's Origin of 
Species and De Candolle s Histotre dos 
sciences nattirelles That Darwin's theory 
of evolution was not, as he stated it, 
materialistic I learnt from the reading of 
this scientific classic but I had also 
learnt from the work of a Canadian 
Catholic writer Zahm that Evolution is 
compatible with Theism And that 
development is the law of the being of 
every ^fruitful idea or institution I had 
already learnt from Newman's Dezel patent 
of Christian Doctrine which as a matter *of 
fact had preceded Darwin’s Origin of 
Species by some years and which had 
taught that 'here on earth to live is to 
change and to be perfect is to have changed 
often De Candolle acquainted me with 
the fact that of all beings which live a 
social life mams the most sg gr - s<5 „ e/ roore 
agSjressn t for instance than the bee or the 
ant, that the formation of c!as SPS 1S pec u Iiar 
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to the human species, a truth which the 
Bolshevik experiment has not been able to 
disprove, and that the classless society is an 
Utopian dream, that human progress is 
stow, for the human species changes less 
slowly but more decisively than the animal 
or the vegetable and that an exaggerated 
idea o{ the heredity of physical and intellec 
toa! qualities is the product of superficial 
observation in all ages Alex Carrel's 1 fat 
th Unknown, is a recent scientific classic 


that has taught me the truth that our 
knowledge of man has not kept pace with 
our knowledge o( nature, and that man’s 
control over himself is not commensurate 
with his control over nature 

These are the chief of the books ibat 
have influenced the course of my intellectual 
life More than the ideas they have given 
me I one to them the making of a compass 
and a chart that have guided me in the 
'churned ocean' of modern literature 


it MR B SANjEEVA RAO. 


B ooks are our gurus It is through 
literature that we wal e up to the mean 
,n E of the world around us, to the sadness 
»s well as the beauty of life, its tragedy and 
c Plf grandeur Books constitute one of 
the most potent means of discovering the 
secret wealth of aspiration and longing that 
constitutes the Unique thing which we call 
0Ur personality They are therefore a 
Vthuble aid to the process of self discover} 
and self knowledge E\er> book re\c»ls in 
ourselves unsuspected depths of feeling, of 
*)tnpnthy and also of antipathy, of insight 
*' l ‘f understanding of capacity for heroism 
*nd self sacrifice, of love for beauty, but 
* * » much ugliness cruelty jealousy, fust 
Beading Intelligently can become a mode cf 
a'taiomg a supreme self awareness 

There art two ways In which a book 
be read — one conscious and the other 
the subconscious This conscious study of 
hooks is tiot necessarily the most important 
CT roast significant method tf reading 
*~Consctous thought is difl»rert from Me 
wises f rom the freaking up by the 


mind of the integrity of our being The 
apprehension by the sub conscious of the 
content of a book which is something more 
than what is actaally said and Includes a 
great deal which is merely suggested, is a 
more complete way of reading 

I discovered as a boy that reading a book 
which was above my intellectual reach was 
quite often a rare spiritual experience It 
was in some such fashion that I read a 
volume of Newman's sermons I was trans 
ported to the Church of St Mary in Oxford, 
joined invisibly the congregation which 
listened to the mus.c of Newman’s sermons 
or rather the outpourings m the most 
exquisite prose of a passionately sincere 
soul striving to reconcile the intuitions of 
a profound mind with the conclusions of 
an irrefragable logic I was quite ignorant 
of Newmans ‘theological difhmlties, or 0 1 
the controversies of the Tr ac tar« n Move 
raenk Bat Newfaan created within myself 
by the magic of his wonderful gift pf sx 
pression the capacity to apprec ate the soul 
of the Catholic Church its myst asm, the 
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tender yet stern discipline of its organ! 
sation the marvellous appeal of its music 
the splendour of its ritual and above all its 
compelling call for a complete sacrifice of 
the personal will to the Will of God 

George Eliot introduced me to and 
made me familiar with the two great 
conflicting trends of thought and feeling 
the rational and the mystical desire for 
fulness of life and the ideal of the ascetic 
symbolised by the Renascence and the 
monasticism or the Middle ages Florence 
became to me a living city recreated by 
the genius of George Eliot Savanarola the 
Duorno and the Campanile the Frescoes of 
Fra Angelico Medieval mysticism and medi 
eval art became living forces the two poles 
of human aspiration and thought between 
which the human spirit has continuously 
swung thtough the ages 

The Tioretti of St Trancis showed me 
another side of Christianity, its passionate 
pity and tenderness for the poor, i‘s glad 
willingness to bear the burden of human 
sorrow These books stand out in my 
memory as marking the fust early steps m 
my great adventure in understanding I 
was convinced of one thing that man is 
urged by one single and simple desire to 
know, to know the world and ultimately 
to know himself and to live fully in that 
knowledge Evetj book every work of art 
is but the expression of this fundamental 
urge to find to discoter the meaning of 
life and to transmit that knowledge to 
others The history of man s amazing ad 
venture is full of errors of tragic failures 
But every error is significant for it is but 
a partial or exaggerated truth So the study 
5 of man’s failures is as important as the 


.study of his triumphs The study of mj-stical 
Christianity, of medieval art and architecture, 
of humanism brought me a complete 
understanding of man’s struggle towards a 
fully integrated life in which the claims of 
the spirit were to be reconciled wi h the 
desire for a full life 

Later came another revelation from a 
group of writers Carlyle Ruskin, Emerson 
and in Poetry — Wordsworth and Tennyson 
I am afraid my conscious mind did not 
take in all that these writers said in their 
books But they supplied the spiritual 
need of the generation to which I belonged 
I might not have understood the full 
significance of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus 
But I knew although' I could not say how 
or why — that Carlyle had attained a tempo 
rary spiritual self transcendence that this 
mind had been illumined by a wisdom 
greater than that of his individual sel r 
Emerson was a little more intelligible — but 
his appeal was to a layer of mv being 
which was beyond and above that of the 
thinking mind that comes with the easing 
of that conflict and tension which had been 
created in my mind by the challenge of 
Christianity and modern Scientific thought 
Ruskin was to me essentially a poet 
though he us«»d the medium of prose, who 
saw the principle of beauty m all things 
He was in those days looked upon as a 
dreamer of noble dreams an ineffectual 
angel beating tn the void his luminous 
wings in vain It is easier in these da>s 
to appreciate Ruskin when he has been 
more than justified But half a century ago, 
one needed to exercise one’s intuition to 
understand him and to realise that he was 
a constructive genius of the highest order 
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Wordsworth and Tennyson had their mtel 
lectnal labels properly attached to them 
I am glad I did not read the commentaries 
on their poems 'I went to them for being 
cleansed and healed 

In the midst of the intellectual straggle 
created in the minds of our generation by 
the challenge of Western religious and 
scientific thought, came the golden elo- 
quence of Annie Besant and Vivehananda 
proclaiming the greatness, the universality of 
ancient Indian thought To Annie Besant 
more than to any other teacher* I owe a 
debt whiih no service can ever repay Her 
speeches and writings opened to me the 
portals of tfiat ancient path that leads to 
the sanctuary of Truth To me and to 
many thousands like me the writings and 
speeches represented the highest of synthesis 
ol the best in the East and the West in 
thought and life Vivehananda and Annie 
Besant are the real creators of New India 
Let tne not fail to pay my tribute of 
gratitude to a writer of undoubted spiritual 
genius, the late Mr B R Rsjam Iyer who 
exercised a very powerful influence in our 
generation through the pages of Prabudihn 
B/utreta Rajam Iyer was a spiritual genins 
of the highest order But he died vety 
young But I feel sure that there a-e still 
many men now living who can ^jemember 
the extraordinary inspiration 'of the Pra 
hidla Bharata when Rajam Iyer was its 
- ,D ‘ e editor and contributor 

During the next few years I studied 
^oeh that may have been of academic 
but was of little significance to my 
qu^st »n tny adventure in understanding I 
pass on. to an apparently accidental discovery 
°f * little known book which had an extra 
67 


ordinary effect upon my life It was a 
small book with an unattractive title “ the 
Occult World * by Mr A P Smnett. I 
can hardly give any intelligible reason for 
the remarkable change in outlook, in inner 
and outer life that the reading of that book 
brought about I read that book at one 
sitting in the Cambridge Union Library, I 
became aware of an tnstant change, a trans- 
formation of the inner personality I knew 
of a certainty that all my personal ambi- 
tions desires (or a career died that evening 
I felt utterly certain that I had contacted a 
Divine Order, a society of just men made 
perfect existing eternally in the heart of 
Reality India was an important Centre in 
that great order The motherland at once 
became to me a mystic .entity^ a symbol 
of a migh»y regenerating force that was 
being poured out on the world for its 
salvation When I came to the end of the 
book I knew that I had taken the resolve to 
dedicate myself to the supreme task of being 
an agent, however humble, of that Mighty 
Power that was sweeping over the world 

Yet another book which profoundly 
Influenced me is a classic of Theosophies! 
literature an ancient occult treatise trans 
lated by Mabel Collins— known as the Light 
on the Path It contained instructions for 
all those who were willing to Undergo the 
training and the discipline needed for 
becoming "a focus’' of the Universal hf e 
These two books stand out clearly, marking 
out the new life which was chosen for me, 
a hfe of service, of many trials and 
difficulties They opened to me the gate 
way to a larger life 

Dunne Ions period of (raining and 
service I becam«* increasingly aware that 
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books cease to have value when the inner 
living Teacher takes charge of one s life 
Life itself becomes the teacher and every 
man and woman whom one comes into 
contact with, every situation and circum 
stance in life becomes the awakener the 
teacher who holds the mirror to ones own 
inner nature and reveals all that is hidden 
m the sub conscious The Poet and the 
Dramatist are said to hold the mirror up to 
nature It would be truer to say that they 
reveal the Divine in Nature, the significance 
of every individual being the secret truth 
implicit in every form, the blade of grass 
the song of the bird, the sunset and the 
evening sky Spiritual life begins with the 
perception of this beauty and the mystery 
of the Divnje in things — but that this beauty 
revealed by the Poet and the artist is also 
implicit in the heart of man that can be 
perceived only through the Inner Guide 
and Teacher 

I pass over many books written by very 
great and eminent men and women That 
they exetcised a great influence I will not 
deny Bnt I learnt directly from life and 
not through the medium of books I was 
also in contact in living touch with great 
and inspinng teachers of undoubted spiritual 
genius and so I have to exclude many 
bool s from my list — I learnt very much 
more from the living teachers than from 
the records of their utterances 

But one teacher of outstanding emmerce 
who however, is not accessible except 
through his books, I must not forget to 
mention, Sn Aurobindo His essays on the 
Gita and the Divine Life constitute for me 
a great spiritual experience His books 
have a quality shared by all gteat literature 


They radiate a subtle spiritual power If 
one is sensitive one, begin* to be aware 
that reading is at the same time a reali 
sation that the written word is creative 
that it gives to the reader not only a clear 
intellectual understanding, but an insight 
which enables him to perceive that which 
he has grasped with his mind Reading is 
illumination But it must be integral, with 
the whole of ones being The essays on 
the Gita and the Divine life constitute a 
most remarkable contnoution to the study 
of ancient Indian thought 

I have selected a few out of the many 
books that I have read which have brought 
me a great understanding of life and its 
problems Behind every book there is a 
living human soul Through his book he 
seeks to give us the meaning of life as he 
sees it Therefore every book sincerely 
written is of infinite value for it is a 
revelation of one of the myriads of aspects 
ot the Universal Life Through the hum 
blest writer — provided he is a genuine 
writer — we contact the Divine The reading 
of books is therefore, a real spiritual ^ 
experience In all the great crises of life, 
the Divine Master guides each individual 
and sends his message through a book, 
sometimes through a casual utterance of 
some unconscious agent Books that influ 
ence one s life have therefore, a dual value 
— one objective that which any careful 
student can find in it and another an 
entirely individual and subjective one It 
is difficult tb distinguish between them 
often It is however, unimportant except 
from the standpoint of the scholar I do 
not happen to be a scholar — I go to books 
as I go to men when I am in need of 
help guidance and inspiration There comes 
a stage whan one can obtain that help 
from the depths of one s own inner life -- * 
When one is silent help comes so said 
the great Goethe and he is right 

(— Broadcasf A 1 Ii Madias) 



THE MAKING OF A TEACHER 

By Mr N R KRISHNAMMA ha 


T HERE is a common saying m circula 
tion that ‘A Teacher is borfi and 
not made’ I think this is a fallacy, as far as 
my experience is concerned Of coarse an 
ideal teacher is possibly 1 born and no* 
made', but so many of us cannot reach 
that ultra height o ( greatness, hqwever much 
we may trv Somewhere Kipling states as 
an axiom— -Beware of a man who is not 
liked by children or dogs as denizens of 
both categories have an inborn intuition 
of a likeable or unbheable person Many 
a pan — not necessarily a parent is deser 
vedly popular with children who welcome 
a visit from their adored uncle or cousin 
or even an in law On the way to the 
nursery this man is usually made welcome 
by the childrens pet — usually a dog 

How then can such a type become a 
teacher in the real sense of that othce? His 
essential characteristics should emanate from 
what Jus pupils demand and respect, rather 
than entirely from his own educational 
qualifications and technical training I am 
not at all trying to decry that a teacher 
should not be technically qualified That 
must necessaril) be his background 

Suppose we go into a clas« room of the 
upper section ot a High School The pupils 
ate agog with excitement, as they are 
going to have their first lesson say in their 
English text— from a newly appointed 
member of the staff The teacher comes 
m and is carefully but covertly inspected 
by rhe class They find his manner pleasant 
and not overbearing and his appearance 
nest and not 'gauche' He Is active abd 
seems really keen on the impression he 
jnahes on them He lias not forgotten hts 


chalk piece and he sees that all the class, 
even the back row can see the black board, 
and understand his writing He has evidently 
prepared his work because as the lesson 
develops he is able to give copious similies 
and to make difficult words and sentences 
understandable and produces from his desk 
visible illustrations — models, pictures, etc 
The time honoured veterans of the class 
try to rag him — A new teacher — and find 
they are put. in their place without effort, 
and without being ‘sent out' of the class, 
the usual corrective of a weak teacher 
Even the detained type of pupil forgets to 
yawn and watch the clock, thus the 
first lesson ends 

As the term progresses the pupils still 
find this teacher keen and appreciative, 
always m time and with no appearance 
ot having dressed in" haste They try in 
voluntarily to copy his example, to 
remember their text book> and their pencils 
and the buttons on their shirts They find 
that neat note hooks are more applauded 
than untidy ones decried They realise 
their own home preparation wins an appre 
ciative nod from this teacher who however 
does not encourage or tolerate favourites 
and if I may use the term ‘Suckers t 
Thus the teacher, who is trying to make 
himself develops and finds that his class is 
progressing not only in their work but in 
themselves He jfeels that his pupils are 
paying more attention to their own manners, 
their own appearance, their own attitude 
to their work and their own love for 
their institution 

At this stage some of the puj ils may 
try to analyse theif own feelings and 
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wonder why they look forward to this 
teachers lessons They probably l:egin to 
realise they are being made to think for 
themselves, to think of themselves as units 
of a school, and not merely as automatons 
to learn by heart what they are fed with 
They find their practical knowledge mcreas 
mg and their language improving They 
try to imitate their likeable teacher, in 
punctuality, in neatness of dress, in common 
courtesy, such as a please and a thank 
you and all the many little things which 
go to form their character 

How has this teacher achieved this may 
now be asked, especially when I said at 
the beginning a teacher is not necessarily 
'born* but may be 'made’ My answer is 
that the teacher has made himself to study 
his pupils from their angle and not entirely 
and blindly from his own He has taken 
care to see that as far as possible, he has 
made his work not only understandable 
but interesting He has tried all he can 
to be punctual and courteous, not only m 
his work, but in his treatment of the class 
and in his methods of dealing with 
individuals He has realised that discipline 
can be kept without enforcing rigid methods 
of order, by encouraging the weak, stimula- 
ting the good and repressing the unruly 
by making them understand, they are a 
nuisance not only to themselves, but to 
their class and so to th*ir institution 
The teacher’s mam 1 problem, however « 
f how to deal with the majority of the 
class, who belong to the average type and 
are not in the above categories, which are 
' easy to deal with The question can be 
countered by another question ‘Why have 


so many pupils drifted into thts humdrum ! 
type My answer is they have had no , s 
opportunity to stem the current taking them ^ 

into this stagnant water The average parent j 

is much more inclined to encourage his t 

children in their books than in their education 
A private teacher is easily obtainable to 
spoon feed a so called backward child, with i 
the result that that backward child remains 
backward, though he may shine in his 
examinations He has not been taught to 
take the trouble to think for himself All 
his knowledge has been dinned into his 
ears, willing or unwilling Again the average 
parent does not find the time to 'inspect’ v 

his child before he leaves for school, to 
see whether he has made himself clean and 
tidy, to check up the time when he has to 
leave home He does not initiate many 
other necessary traits the child has to ^ 

develop, to lift him out of the rut 

The teacher at school has to contend 
against the many disadvantages whic^i have 
pushed the average pupil into the ordinary 
stereotyped type This can be done to a 
large extent by the teacher who tries to 
set the example by his own manner, his 
own keennefes, his own careful preparation 
of his w6tk so designed as to be under- 
stood by the average, even dull pupil 
The teacher must instil into this type of __ 
pupil that he will not accept slipshod work, 
will not tolerate cooked up answers, learnt 
parrot wise, will not listen to half baked 
excuses for say, not having finished the 
, set homework, and all such reasons for 
inertness, which the pupils have so far been 
led to believe are legitimate To do all 
this requires much tact and more courage 
than realised > 
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A man who wishes to take a pood photo* sentable and pleasing photograph taken of 

r graph of himself, takes care to make his himself, and it is not the prerogative of only 

appearance neat and presentable, to hive the handsome man to be photographed In 

his hair tidy and brushed in the manner the same way why cannot an ordinary 

most suited to his face He does all he teacher, with care and trouble make himself 

can to smarten himself up Before he goes into a good teacher 

into the photographer’s studio he has a last All this cannot be achieved in a day, or 
careful look at his reflection in the mirror in a month or even in a year. I do 

The re action of the class to the teacher is maintain that an ordinary man, educated 

like his reflection in the mirror The smarter in the right sense of the word, with or/ 

and neater the man, the better and nicer without a string of extra Degrees or 

the photograph Similarly the more observant Diplomas, can make himself into a 

and more keen the teacher, the better teacher, worthy of that name and worthy 

effect he will have on the class Surely, to be a real unit of that much maligned 

an ordinary man can hope to have a pre profession 

DUST STORMS IN INDIA 

Bv Mr KESHVASHARAN AGARWALA, use, llb 
k -pHE severe dust storms that swept dust storms, dust raising winds and dust 

I over the United Provinces Delhi devils Dust storms occur over a consi- 

Rajpntana, Baluchistan and Sind in May derable area at the same time and are 

last are by no means a rare phenomenon often associated with squalls and thunder* 

m this country In fact, the occurrence storms, Dust raising winds are strong 

of such storms is very common in Ind a winds which raise dust or sand from 

and is somewhat of a periodical nature ground to higher levels and carry it to a 

During dust storms the wind carrying dust « considerable distance Dust raising winds 

or sand blows with a high velocity It is are common in Baluchistan ahd northwest 

the tremendous force of the wind that India mainly in the hot season A dust 

causes damage to property while the storm lias a smaller duration than the 

accompanying dust results in serious dust raising winds Dust devils also known 

deterioration of the visibility and proves so as sand pillars are isolated eddies or whirl- 

dangerous to traffic, etc winds carrying up the dust or sand into 

Dust storms are known by different names the air with them They have a rotar 
m different parts of the' world They are movement, both m clockwise and counter- 

called * Haboobs in Sudan, and the term clockwise direction and reach a height 

‘Simoom’ is applied in the Sahara and upto 3,000 ft As they develop dn t 

Arabian deserts They are popularly devils raise small clouds of dust wh \ 
known by the term 'Andhi* m northern me high enough to obscure v \ 

India It is usual to distinguish between usibihty ertlcal 
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The incidence of dost storms in India 
usually causes considerable damage to 
house property fruit gardens and standing 
crops and is therefore a matter of great 
concern to fruit growers farmers etc 
An idea of the extent of damage done 
will be obtained if one goes through the 
reported accounts of dttst s*orm Daring 
the severe dust storms that Visited Delhi on 
20th and 21st May last the wind reached 
s speed of 50 to 60 mil's per hour and 
resulted in the uprooting of many trees 
destruction of huts and dislocation of traffic 
The worst sufferers are usually the fruit 
otchards on account of the untimely falling 
down of untipe fruits in large quantities 
from the trees These storms occurred 
both in the morning and alternoon as well 
as at night and were followed by refreshing 
showers of T atn which brought a welcome 
break in the spell of sweltering heat 
otherwise prevailing 

Another kind of havoc which dust storms 
often cause is that serious fires break out 
during such storms On account of the 
h gh wind the storm only fans the fire 
once it has staited and makes it wide 
spread causing loss of property as well as 
life During a storm that occurred in the 
ullage of Falehpur in Cawnpore District 
in May last a devastating fire broke out 
and resulted in the destruction of 32 
houses and serious injury to two beys 
The storm that swept over Almora on 28th 
and 29th May last was reported to be 
so severe that apart from the enormous 
damage it caused to property a person 
was blown ofT by it and received sen '- us 
Injunej A dust storm which was reported 
from the west U F on 23rd May 1916 


was so severe in intensity that loose 
wagons l>mg in the yard for unloading 
Sonari railway station were caused to collide 
with one another by the storm As the 
onset of the storm threw a blanket of dust 
over the whole yard the persons unloading 
one of the wagons took shelter under the 
wagons as the wagons collided five of 
the persons were killed instantaneously a °d 
eight others sustained injuries 

Apart from the damage that they cause to 
property dust storms sometimes prove very 
dangerous to aircraft in flight With the 
visibility generally becoming poor or barf 
due to the ar being laden with dust Ay 
mg when a dust storm is on needs *he 
highest skill on the part of the pilot and 
is still full of hazard Here is a descrip 
tion of the flier s experience in a North 
Indian dust storm 

We had risen high above the Agra 
plain and were some 70 miles on our 
way (to Jodhpur) when m the f* r 
distance a migl ty Wall seemed to rise 
sheer out of the earth a barrier that 
mounted higher and higher and becam e 
ever more thick and menacing as though 
it would say thou shatt not pass' We 
pressed on tc» meet the challenge rising 
St 11 higher until the altimeter registered 
12 000 ft , but we might as well have 
risen to the stratosphere in the effort to 
get dear of the enemy for the dark 
brown wall rose higher than we did it* 
vangaard was already m touch ruth 
whistling and howling around our tiny 
aircraft like a legion of devils It 

was g-tting black as night nothing wan 
visible but the rampart of dark brown 
dust 
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It will be clear from the above as to 
how hazardous it is for the airmen to 
fly when a dust storm is on and how very 
important it is for him to make himself 
familiar with the different types of dust 
storms and to be supplied with timely and 
accurate forecasts regarding their approach 
It is rarely practicable to 'fly over the 
storms and in most cases it is best to 
avoid them If a landing is contemplated, 
the airmen must make it in good time so 
that the aircraft may be placed under 
cover and protected from the penetrating 
dust and the violent wind 

Besides the immense national loss that 
they inflict on the country in the form of 
damage to property etc referred to above, 

. dust storms have adverse effect on the health 
of the population. Dust finds its way into 
y the human system in large quantities during 
dust storms and gives rise to serious types 
of ailments. It is said that during the last 
war a few of the soldiers who served in 
the African desert for a considerable period, 
had developed some disease as a result 
of deposit of dust and sand in the chest 
and stomach. 

Dust storms in India occur chiefly during 
the hot weather months April to August. 
They occur occasionally during the months 
of March, September and October and are 
rare during the remaining months. Dust 
storms are the most frequent dating the 
months of May and June when they occur 
on about one- third of the days in a month 
in Rajputana. They are experienced chiefly 
in the Northwest Frontier, Baluchistan, the 
Punjab, Sind, Rajputana and U. P. in 
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the central parts of the country. Their 
incidence is occasional in northeast India 
and the Deccan; elsewhere they are rare. 
During the period April to June, strong 
dust storms and thunder storms in northwest 
India are associated with cold fronts of 
western disturbances Earlier in the period 
they are accompanied with little rain but 
as the season advances, they are attended 
with more and more rain 

The hour of occurrence of dust storms in 
India is different with different storms, and 
dust storms may occur at any time of the 
day or night. The dust storm reports, how- 
ever, indicate that a large majority of them 
occur during the day hours and in the 
afterrtoons or evenings On the other 
hand, the occurrence of dust storms at 
night is not uncommon in India The 
duration of a Bust storm in the country is 
generally sonle minutes and it rarely lasts 
for several hours at a stretch. To cite an 
example, the dust storm that visited Cawnpore 
city and its suburbs on the 23rd May 
1946, lasted for about half an hour in the 
afternoon. •> 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

'T'HE Editor solicits contributions on all 
A topics of general interest, and m 
particular on subjects bearing on tho political, 
commercial, industrial and economic condition 
of India Short articles on topical subjects 
ore preferred Contributions accepted and 
published will bo duly paid for. 

It may bo stated that a * page of the 
Uoview take-} in about 700 words. 

All contributions and books for .Review 
addressed to Mr. G A. Natcean, 
iditot, The Indian Review, G. T„ Madras’ 



Future of Cottage Industries in Travancore 

By Mr J NIGAM m a 
Dept of English D A V College Ca afore 


I T is really gratifying to note that 
Travancore State Government is taking 
keen interest in the revival of cottage 
industries Formerly very little interest was 
taken by the Government in this respect its 
energies having been largely confined to 
larg* scale industries alone Now the Govern 
ment is giving considerable help to the rural 
construction centres at Marthandom in South 
Travancore and Ollannur in Central 
Travancore With such good recognition as 
this the future of cottage industries 
which are now widely recognised as an 
important branch of National Planning is 
secure In Germany Japan Belgium 
Holland and China cottage industries occupy 
an important place They were at their 
zen th in old India If they have fallen in 
disgrace now it is not because they have 
failed India is a land of cottage industries 
The local demand and taste for artistic 
things together with the hereditary skill and 
past tradition offer wide prospects Only 
bold efforts on the part of the people and 
the Governent are needed 

Travancore is essentially an agricultural 
state Her problems as in the rest of India 
are mostly rural A large percentage of 
# her population is engaged in agriculture 
This all thu more necessitates the growth of 
this culture as the peasants must do some 
th ng in the spare time they get for four 
or five months in the year A little 
encouragement from the Government is 
sure to bring about bright results The 
people know the art already They have 
only to take up the thread where it was 


left long ago at the mercy of the few 
artisans who had no other alternative but 
♦o stick to their job despite untold 
privations 

The principal cottage industries which can 
be exploited to the State s advantage are 
Handloom industry ivory and pottery works 
coir products matting ivory works and 
making of bronze vessels The handloom 
industry is India s old pride and honour 
In days gone by the art had reached such 
heights of perfection that it was the envy 
of the woild Even at the present day 
when things are so neglected the industry 
enjoys a well built reputation Shawls 
wotked with gold and stiver threads com 
mand a good market The art is mostly 
concentrated in the Southern part of the 
State and has won more than local fame 
As fine clay is available in abundance 
the pottery industry has a bright future As 
people cook their food in earthern pots thtey 
are m great demand The slate at present 
is not able to meet this huge demand and 
therefore it is only in the fitness of things 
that this industry must be enlarged It 
requ res little or no capital and can very 
easily be taken by those people, who do 
not get enough work on the field 

Coir products are the state s chief special 
ity The industry is mostly concentrated 
m the coastal belt Travancore yarn and 
coir are famous all over the world A good 
number of people depend on this industry 
It is the duty of the state that it must 
come to the help of these poor people and 
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open centres where they can receive tram 
mg Daring the last five or six years when 
the export trade died tip the people "faced 
untold privations Now that the war is 
over the industry can once again be revived 
As mats are much in use in South India 
the mat industry has also a bright future 
Pine and palm leaves can be got in 
abundance and they can be exploited in a 
very easy manner Beautiful articles can be 
made from these leaves which cost nothing 
bnt a little labour 

Travancore state is also famous for ivory 
works Skilled labour can easily be found 
The artisans display a high sense of art and 
craftsmanship and the industry is much in 
repute 

The state is also famous for bronze 
vessels which are made in abundance 
Beautiful vessels of all size and variety 
*te a notable feature ol the state 
There are various other small industries 
which can easily be started, if the state 
takes due care to eliminate the undesirable 
Influence of the middlemen Unluckily the 
chain of middlemen in the state is very 
long A good number of middlemen thrive 
on the blood of the poor atlisars who 
have no other alternative but to «eeh their 


help This menacing influence must go if we 
want to see t e artisans flourish This 
cannot go until the state takes a lively 
interest and co operative credit societies are 
opened all over the state Co operation is 
bound to bring for us a new heaven and 
a new earth It is no use emphasising its 
importance in this short article The 
co operative Department must come to the 
help of the poor and the needy men who 
have no other alternative but to fall in the 
clutches of the middlemen who have captured 
every industry 

What the stale can do in this respect is 
the thing that counts Without the patro 
nage of the state the art which is more or 
less paralysed, cannot be brought back to life 
The state can grant subsidies, open training 
centres, open cheap sources of credit and 
introduce better methods of production The 
state authorities know well what they can 
do They need not be told anything in 
this respect, But it must be said that 
without their help and co operation, not 
much can be expected from the poor 
artisans Now that the state authorities are 
taking keen interest m the revival of the 
old art and culture, let us hope the future 
of the Industries is secure in their hands 
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"iT is more than a year that th* curtain 
1 has been rung down upon the cataclysmic 
upheaval known as World War II The 
much advertised and full throated assurance 
of the ' four freedoms , human brotherhood 
and the like are 10 the dreamland as yet 
68 


On the contrary, imperialist greed seems 
to be precipitating World War III 

A number of storm centres have forced 
themselves upon the attention of the 
exhausted anxious and nervous world 
to day It is not at all unlikely that one 
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of these will serve as the spark to ignite 
the colossal powder box which the world 
to day is and bombs made of atomic 
energy and of rosmtc rays will drive the 
last nails into the coffin of human civilization 
The Middle East happens to be one such 
storm centre The recent happenings in the 
luckless region — the terroristic activities of 
the Jewish organisations in Palestine anti 
Jewish demonstrations in Catro Alexandria, 
Damascus Beirut and Baghdad strikes and 
demonstrations in Palestine in protest against 
the posting of British troops have nvetted 
the attention of the whole world upon the 
Middle East The partition of Patestme into 
Jewish and Arabian rones (Ihudistan and 
Arabistan?) in the meanwhile seems to be 
in the offing 

It is due to a multiplicity of factors that 
the Middle East is of extraordinary 
importance to capitalist imperialism For 
one thing it is one of the life lines of the 
West and a principal connecting link 
between the West on the one hand and 
countries like India Australia China etc 
on the other For another, it is no less 
important as a grower of new materials 
and also a purchaser of the finished products 
of the highly industrialised countries of the 
West For yet a third it is an ideal ground 
for the investment of the surplus capital of 
the capitalistic countries Last but not 
least the rise of the air power has made 
the ownership of bases in the Middle East 
an important weapon in the strnggle for 
au supremacy 

We shall confine ourselves m the present 
article to Palestine alone Palestine naturally 
reminds one of Arab Jewish disputes The 

• apparently ate the outcome of 


religions and cultural differences But the 
root cause lies elsewhere 

The Middle East, as noted abote, is 
admirably fitted for the investment of the 
surplus capital of the West, which has 
enjoyed an undisputed and all but mono 
polistic supremacy therein till now A few 
examples selected at random Will elucidate 
what has been said above Thus about 
*50 per cent of the landed property and 
about 75 per cent of other properties in 
Egypt are in the hands of foreign capitalists 
About 54 of the industrial capital and 9/ 10 
of the total motor power used in Palestine 
are controlled by foreigners Syria is a 
little better off But almost all the indus 
trial concerns of Iraq are owned and 
controlled by foreign capital All the oil fields 
of the Middle East— Iraq BaheriSi Saudia^ 
Egyp* and Iran- — have been monopolised 
by foreign capital 79 16 and 5 percent of 
these are owned by England, the USA 
and Trance respectively How vital this is 
for the world's balances of power becomes* 
evident from the following remark of 
E De Golyer — * The centre of gravity of 
world oil production is shifting from the 
Mexican Gulf and Carribean area to the 
Middle East Persian Gulf area and is likely 
to continue to shift until it is firmly 
established in that order ’ 

Finance capital is actuated by the sole 
object of the explanation of the Mi Idle 
East It seeks to purchase raw materials at 
a cheap price and to secure a market for 
its finished product Economic independence 
of the Middle East will follow as a natural 
corollary of its industrial development A 
politically free Middle East agam will be 
inevitably followed by the fullest industrial 
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development of the region This will mean 
the end of the two fold exploitation referred to 
above Foreign capital is therefore interested 
m preventing the industrial development 
of the Middle East by all means — fair and 
otherwise Capitalist policy will therefore mean 
the perpetuation of the abject poverty of its 
inhabitants This will keep down the cost of 
production by making it easy for the capitalist 
to secure raw materials at a cheap price and 
to pay ridiculously low wages to the labourers 
As in all colonial and semi colonial 
countries, a class of indigenous capitalists 
under the aegis of foreign capitalists has 
•■prang into existence all over the Middle 
East In all colonial and semi colonial 
countries the former plays the second 
fiddle to the latter for a time But at a 
subsequent stage of development the two 
tome to the parting of the ways and 
' conPict of interest makes enemies of the 
Cfstwhite allies In the meanwhile joint 
exploitation ol the masses by the capitalists 
“—alien and indigenous — drags down the 
misses to the lowest level of economic 
degradation and their urge for freedom 
hum exploitation gradually becomes crys 
tMlised The ex[ loiter seel s to divert this 
revolutionary sentiment along wrong channels 
*nd attains his object by the age old 
policy of divide and rule 

The problerf of Palestine in the last 
analysis m the creation of capitalist imperta 
hsm which is waging its last ditch fight tor 
existence every where in the Middle East 
The genesis of the problem of Palestine 
lies in the assurance of late Balfour to resettle 
the Jews in Palestine as a reward for their 
valuable contribution to Allied war efforts 
daring the Great War (1914 18' Palestine 


was once the home of the Jews An 
adverse turn of the wheel of fortune 
ousted them from their ancestral homeland 
But they had never ceased casting 4 a longing 
lingering look ’ upon the promised land 
The War ended m the complete discom- 
fiture of the central powers Jews in large 
numbers began to settle in Palestine 
which it must be admitted owes much of 


its present'prospenty to Jewish capital and 
industry In 1939 the Jews owned 40 3 
per cent of the total capital invested in 
Palestine while other foreigners owned 
03 2 per cent and Arabs and other non 
Jewish communities 6 5 per cent Jewish 
capital had made such great strides under 
the fostering care of imperialist capitalism 
The proletariat all the world over are 
awaking into a consciousness of their 
economic, political and moral degradation 
and the realisation ol the root cause thereof 
The energies of the awakened demos 
unless diverted along wrong channels ' will 
drag down the exploiter from hi-, pedestal 
of artificial eminence m no remote future 
To avoid this inevitable doom the foreign 
capitalists of Palestine have successfully 
invoked the aid of divide et irapera * and 
taught the Arabs and the Jews that their 
interests are poles asunder It 1S ^y 

French imperialism is busy adding f ue j 
to the flamfe of Musi m Christian antag 0nwm 
in Syria and Lebanon and British «np er , a 
hsm copt Muslim antagonism m p 
Arab Assyrian hostility in Iraq ftnd . P ' 
Jewish enmity in Palestine Th» ... » 

and adm.nM™ 1,83 


succeeded and admirably worked 


to plan so much so that the a , P 
Palestine today think of driv* ^ 5 °* 
Jews and not the Ehgb.h fi Cns ' 


\ 
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A word or two on the communal btck 
ermgs in India in general and the Hindu 
Muslim disputes in particular may not be 
irrelevant Imperialist exploitation has 

dragged down the masses to the lowest 
level of degradation The masses are 

eager to know what the root cause of their 
sufferings is Conscience even capitalist 
conscience they say, is the best monitor 
The exploiter knows it full well that his 
throne built on thS patience of Countless 
millions will collapse hi e a house of cards 


when confronted with the awakening of India s 
400 millions Hence the smoke screen of 
communal differences and in the political arena 
of India we come across such strange 
phenomena as slaughter of cows and music 
before mosque separate electorates Com 
munal Award Pakistan Hindustan 
Sikhistan and what not ! 

The malady of India and Palestine is 
one and the same The Arab Jewish anta 
gomsm as well as the Hindu Muslim are 
polittco economic and not religio cultural 


NATIONALISM AND WORLD-PEACE 

B\ Mr RAJENDRA NATH S1NHA » a (lions ) 


I T is no doubt true that nationalism has 
lost its noble purpose and fallen from 
its high ideals to da} It has degenerated 
into a narrow cult of hatred and \iolcnce 
Indeed it has sunk to such a depth of 
moral depravity that nations have lost 
mutual trust and the world has become 
a camp of hostile nations- armed caf-a f-te 
read) to cut each other s throat This 
State of affairs is certainly to be deplored 
and pitied 

The present day nationalism of the 
West has assumed the appearance of such 
an ugly and ghasily monster that it 
filled with dismay the heart of the 
poet the late Dr Rat^ndra Nath Tagore 
who delivered a senes of illuminating 
lectures in Am°nca on the evils of 
nationalism when the world was w tness ng 
th* horrors of the World War No I But 
tie fault does not lie with nationalism for 
true nationalism has as its 5 Jeals the 
highest Mituts and there is noth rg 
antagonist c between nationalism and inter 


nationalism — nay nationalism is the means 
for the fulfilment of Inter nationalism 
Nationalism cannot be condemned for alt 
the hatred and ill feeling that is associated 
with its name any more than Christianity, 
the religion of love is to be condemned 
because at some dark period in its history 
the votaries of Christ burnt witches’ and 
scientists in the name of Christianity 
Nationalism is not to be given up but has 
to be freed from the crust of narrowness 
and hatred that have formed over it Only 
a little while ago the whole world was 
plunged into the deadliest war ever known 
to history and the poisonous cult of 
nationalism is said to be responsible for 
it The nations try t 0 throw the blame 
for war upon one another and each nation 
or group of nations thinks that all that Is 
necessary is to defeat or crush the other 
nations or groups On this line of 
approach there is no hope for securing * 
permanent peace The causes of war lie 
deeper than the Immediate occasions of 
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the war i)nd a peace which should 
merely register the defeat of one or other 
of the groups of Powers, while leaving 
unchaged the systems and passions, would 
he merely, as every previous peace has 
been, a truce before the next war It is 
the state of affairs that we must change 
to ensure a durable peace and we should 
not merely shout rhetorical slogans against 
nationalism 

At present nationalism has come to 
mean, 'my country right or wrong , and 
it is not regarded as an organ of humanity 
as it ought to be A nation is a holy 
and necessary institution just as a family 
is a holy and necessary institution 
Nationalism bears the same relation to 
humanity which a family bears to a nation 
Just as different individuals and families 
inhabiting a country make n nation so 
different nations make humanity 
What does nationalism really m^an > It 
means the attainment of culture refinement 
education and character and fu’filment of 
Other Ideals by a nation according to its 
own traditions md genius Nationalism, if 
understood rightly is bound to give rise to 
happiness and bliss for all Nationals 
stands then in the mind of people struggl 
mg to be free for self development amt 
self expression Nationalism is a spirit of 
lose a reverence for the mother land and 
it? culture The country is exalted to the 
position of a mother and all the citizens 
become huh and kin It, therefore, cannot 
be dangerous How can love of ° ne 5 
own country be a danger to another 
country? How can love of one* own 
mother be harmful to another mother? 
On *he other hand, if he loves his mother 


he should inspire others to a similar love 
of their mothers and this will lead to 
fellow feeling 

Nationalism is not an enemy of world- 
peace but a great aid to it If nationalism 
«s understood rightly and followed sincerely 
But how many men are sincere? At 
present while there is loud talk of Inter- 
nationalism, there are also heavy military 
preparations Outside we talk of peace, 
but inside we prepare for war The 
powerful nations of the West are the 
greatest sinners in this respect 

Let us remember what Mazzim, one of 
the greatest lovers of humanity and 
nationalism, says about our duties to 
our country Says he* "As a wise 
overseer of labour distributes the various 
branches of employment according to the 
different capacities of the workmen, God 
divided Humanity into distinct groups or 
nuclei upon the face of the earth thus 
creating the germ of Nationalities “ 
He further says 4 in labouring for our own 
country on the right principle, we labour 
for humanity Our country is the fulcrum 
of the lever we have to wetld for the 
common good If we abandon that 
fulcrum we run the risk of rendering 
ourselves useless not only to Humanity 
a ilt to our country itself Before men can 
associate with the nations of which 
humanity is composed, they must have a 
national existence * 

* Hilton Young, in a beautiful little poem 
tells us that even Christ who died for 
humanity had a soft corner in his heart 
for Bethlehem where he was born and for 
Mount Lebanon on which he wandered m 
boyhood He fancies that as Jesus’s eyes 
were closed in death at Golgotha they 
turned with passionate lo ze to the village 
streets of Nazareth If Jesus had a special 
attraction for his home why should tt be 
a crime for us to share His feeling ? So 
let us love Humanity through our country 
Let us lov<* the whole world through 
India our motherland JAI HIND 
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THE NATIONAL WAR ACADEMY 

B\ Dk AMARNATH JHA 
Vice Chain) an Nation il War Acalemy Committee 


India is full> aware that her right to freedom implies ejuallj her respon 
Bibilitj to defend that freedom against aggression either from abroad or from 
within This requires complete Indiamsa*ion of her armed forces Tho 
principle of Indiamsation having been accepted the Government of India is 
planning to set np an institution to train up officers for our defence forces 
In this article Dr Jha who has been touring tho country in connection with 
tho establishment of a National "War Academj traces tho history of 
Indiamsation of tho army and reveals tho plans of tho Government 
of India to translate the accepted principle into action — [ED IB 3 


I N 1836 the strength of the Indian 
Army was over 2 14 000 and that of 
the British forces 28 000 The Bengal 

army was recruited in the mam from high 
caste Hindus of Bihar Ondh and the 
Trounce of Agra Distinctions of caste 
and religion were not emphasised in the 
Madras and Bombay armies But after 
1857, the proportion of high caste Hindus 
was substantially cut down and the areas 
and classes from which the Bengal 
army used to be recruited were almost 
entirely excluded fron future recruitment 
A policy of segregating the classes ahd 
races composing the Army, was adopted 
A new theory of martial and non martial 
classes was put forward Recruitment^ 
began to be confined to the North West 
Frontier and the. Punjab There was 
practically no recruitment in the United 
Trounces Behar Bengal, the Central 
Provinces Bombay Madras The Indian 
Army could not thus be regarded as a 
National Army 

No Indian wafe placed in a position of 
authority m the Indian Army Lord 
Roberts who was genuinely attached to 
the Indian soldier said 4 However well 
educated and clever n native maj be and 


however brave he may have proved 
himself I believe that no rank that we 
can bestow upon him would cause him to 
be considered as an equal by the British 
officer or looked up to by the last joined 
British subaltern ' This view continued to 
prevail until 191S when, for the first time 
Indians were given King’s Commission- 
But the distrust of the educated Indians 
persisted The Shea Committee, reporting 
in 1922 said that it has yet to be proved 
that any body of officers drawn largely 
from other classes of the community will 
prove equal m soldierly quality to the 
Indian officers of the old type 
ShrEX COMMITT1 E 

Ind.amsation of the officer ranks in a 
period o[ thirty jeers be c an with wtiat 
we, known as the E, E ht Unit, Scheme 
In 1925 enother committee was eppointed 
under the chairmanship of Lt General 
Sir Andrew Skeen It wee asked Jn 
enquire end report bp w hat mean, it map 
be possible to improve npon the present 
snpplp ol Indian candidates for the Kinp's 
Commission both in regard to number and 
qnal.tp and whether ,t „ des.rable and 
practicable to establish , mihtaiy college 
in ndia to train Indians for the 
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commissioned ranks of the Indian Army The 
Skeen Committee recommended the establish 
nsent of a military college in 1933, the 
abandonment of the scheme of Indianisatton 
by units, fifty per cent of the total cadre 
of officers in the Indian Army to consist 
of Indians by 1952, the basis for the 
recruitment of officers to be broadened 
and selection not to be confined to the 
so called maihal classes The Defence 
Sub Committee of the Round Table 
Conference of 1931 passed the foltowine 
resolutions 

(1) That with tho development of tho new 
political atruct iro m In ha, ttw defence of In ha 
raest, to an increasing extent be tho roncern of 
the Indian people and not of tho British 
Government alone 

2 In order to give practical eftoet to *hn 
prior pin thoy recommon l that immediate steps 
h« taken to Incroiwo substantially the rato of 
In Unnisntion In tie In hen Army to make it 
commmiurato with tho mam object In view 
haying regard to all relevant cons; I rations » ich 
M the maintenance of tho ren usito atonlarl of 
efficiency (Mr, Jmnah diMeoted and desire 1 a 
eloat mdieailoo of ( tho pneo of Indtamsation) 

When the War broke out in 1936 there 
were not not more than 500 Indian*, 
holding King’s Commission, in the Indian 
Army At the end of the War there were 
about 8000 Indian*, holding King’s Com 
mission In the Indian Air Force there 
were not enough Indian officers for even 
ten squadrons In the Royal Indian Navy 
^the position was no better, although there 
were training establishments 

On October 22, 1943, the Commander 
In Chief, General Sir Claude Auchmlech 
•enounced that the Government of India, 
in agreement with His Majasty’s Govern 
went, have made the following decisions 


Tho grant of Permanent Commission in the 
Royal Indian Navy and tho Indian Army will, 
in future be restricted to Indians and to other 
persons domiciled in India who are subjects of 
His Majesty or of a Prince of the Chief in India 
Tho recruitment of o (licers to the Royal Indian 
Air Force is already subject to this restriction 

WAR ACADE1I1 ' 

It is in this background that the proposal 
for a National War Academy for India has 
to be considered In May 1945 the Govern 
ment of India issued a press communique 
in which it was stated that they have 
decided that the establishment of a military 
academy on the lines of the Umt6d States 
Military Academy at West Point for the 
education and basic training of all future 
officers ot the Royal Indian Navy, the 
Indian Army, and the Royal Indian Air 
Force be the most suitable form for the 
Indian National War Memorial In pursuance 
of this decision the Government of India 
appointed a committee to prepare a scheme 
for the establishment of the proposed 
military academy with special reference to 
such matters as the title of the Academy, 
its location and siz*, the strength of its 
establishments, the age and methods of 
entry, tne duration of the course and the 
syllabus, the degree or other qualifications 
attainable by the gradu ites of the Academy 
and the methods by which it should be 
financed The committee consisted of 
H E the Commander in Chief, (chairman), 
Dr Amarnath Jha (vice chairman) the 
Chief of the Genaral Staff the Flag Officer 
Commanding the Royal Indian Navy, the Air 
Officer Commanding, War Secretary to the 
Government of India, Educational Adviser 
to the Government of India, Sir Mitza Ismail, 
Rao Raja Narpaat Singh, Mian Af?al Hussain 
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Mr \V X Mascarenhas, and Mr A E Foot 
A sub committee consisting of Dr Jha Mian 
Af?a! Hussain and Mr Mascaranhas 
together with three service officers Maj 
General Bateman, Group Captaih Mnherji 
and Commodore Jefford visited the service 
academies in America, Canada, and Great 
Britain, and submitted its reports to the 
mam committee 

TOE scorr 

The National War Academy will be 
situated near Kharagvasla Lake in the 
vicinity of Poona It will occupy a unique 
position among the cadet training institutions 
of the world in as much as it will be the 
only Academy where future officers of all 
the thtee fighting services will be trained 
together As at present estimated, it will 
have about 2 700 cadets under training 
Those who have passed the Matriculation 
or equivalent examinations will be eligible 
for the qualifying test which will be 
simple, on being approved by the selection 
board and passing the medical test they 
will be admitted to the Academy 

Approximately 600 to 700 cadets will be 
admitted every year The course at the 
Academy will be of four years duration 
It is hoped that the academic standard 
attained on the successful completion of 
the course will be equivalent to that of 
a bachelor's degree of a university The 
aim will he to give sound general 

education as well as service and technical 
education Thus, a cadet can offer a 
general course, including finance and 
banking, business and industrial organt 
sation communication and transport civics 


psychology, and economics, or an 
engineering course, including mathematics, 
heat engineering, electrical engineering, 
fluid mechanics surveying and engineering 
drawing In addition there will be certain 
subjects which every cadet will have to 
learn These include English, history, 
statistics science, book keeping, military 
history, military geography, law and field 
engineering 

The academic instructors will for the 
most part be civilians In addition there 
will be a large number of service officers 
who will be in charge of administration 
and of instruction in service subjects, 
(lytng xro engines, rcrodynamics meteo 
rology naval law and armament 

There will be every facility for physical 
education games, and athletics 

An institution like this can succeed, 
it attracts the best Indian youth It will 
succeed in being truly national, if from all 
over the country bright lads, intelligent 
industrious, having the highest character, 
straightforward and loyal to the best 
traditions of India come forward in large 
numbers to join it Then the National 
War Academy will justify the high hopes 
of those who are planning it and will 
tum out officers of whom any country 
may well be proud It will succeed, >f ,l 
receives the help and support of the 
Provinces and States and national leaders 
It will succeed, if educationists give to the* 
youth the preliminary training which will 
enable them to make the fullest use of 
the education which will be provided at 
the Academy 
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India's Foreign Policy 

iN his first broadcast on assumption of 
1 office as Vice President ol the Interim 
Government, Pandit Nehru declared that 
u now that die initiative has come to our 
people it is for us to make the history at 
our choice" In pursuance *of ‘bi c view 
tiie Pandit outlined his foreign policy, that 
is to say the fotetgn policy of the new 
Government of India, at hts recent Press 
Conference in Delhi Addressing the journa 
nah ts assembled in his capacity as 
Minister in charge of External Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations, the Pandit made 
a number of announcements on future 
policy That policy will be decided for 
India by Indians and in strict accord with 
the interests of this country unhampered 
by outside dictation or interference 

Uth« aphnro of *ormgn Arturs Ind a will follow 

** In Impendent pol c> keeping /«»» 
po*tr pol tics of groups al gnM one against enot! 

He xldcd tint India will uphold '*« 

principle of freedom for dependent peoples 
and will oppose racial discrimination where 
ever it may occur She will work with 
other peace loving nations for international 
co-operation and goodwill without exploit 
atlon of one nation by another 
Pandit Nehru continued 

It U nrre-wnry thnt with I ho ottammrnt. of her f *0 
Iniftnullonnl *Utns In lift shonll <w*«bj 1 *h 
w th all th© emit nntlona of tho worlJ not 
relations with neighbour ng co mtries in. As , 

hocomosflll elosor Towsr h tt is end it t F..JT' t 
t, despatch » Goodwill M si on to tho M. dlo>i»t 
anl to ~tnbUh contacts wh.tl will ' h .° ' 
tnstanen tm Informal with countries of hot " ' _ 

•nil astern Furor© It U nls t proposed to staUon 
lw» an tW il at Uongkok and a \ Cons 1 at S® S° n 

m llio near future . 

So far to her near nnchbo ir* are «" n «Wil In ba 
w 11 wntd wll h close interest the development ol 
event* In 1 aleatme Imn Ip Ion cm a Cl n “ 

In to Ch n* *, well as .a ll* fof<> ** ,C° 

India itself, with every eympnihr wii h * ^ nt e r 

o th" peopl's of thesolanla for t! e atta , e f 

internal p*nco freedom {wl ere *' ey lA * k W 
U c t due plaro m tbs eoroilj of nal ora 

In future we shall have a much larger 
number of diplomatic representatives *hro*n 
and wr shall deal with th-m direct uisteaa 


of through the British Foreign Office 
They "will have higher status and will in 
time be Ambassadors Direction and advice 
to them will go from India and not from 
London 


It was Gokhale’s regret that the ‘ upward 
impulse which every school boy at Eton 
and Harrow may feel that he may one day 
be a Gladstone a Nelson of a Wellington, 
and which may draw forth the best efforts 
of which he is capable, that is denied to 
us It is hoped that under the new 
conditions ‘ the full height to which our 
manhood is capable of rising can now be 
reachea and * the moral elevation which 
every self governing people feel " is not 
altogether beyond our reach 

Congress Attitude to Grouping 

Assam need not be perturbed over the 
question of grouping says Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, in reply to a telegram 
regarding the Congress stand on the 
question of grouping of provinces 

It may be recalled that the Pandit in 
referring to the heated arguments about 
sections and grouping had said that he - 
and his colleagues * do not look upon the 
Constituent Assembly as an arena for 
conflict or for the forcible imposition of 
one view point over another " 

This has been interpreted to mean that 
Congress will acquiesce in the grouping 
plan even against the declared intentions 
of the Provinces Pandit Nehru says 
‘ I do not think there is any necessity 
for you to b« perturbed by tuy 
broadcast There appears to be some 

confusion between a Section and a Group 
A* no time have we refnsed to go into a 
section to discuss matters The question of 
forming groups is another matter and it is 
for a province to agree or not to agrde ’ 

So there can be no imposition on th e 
Provinces whose autonomy in such matters 
should be respectad 
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The New Way with the Frontier Tribes 

The other day Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan sounded a timely note of 
warning against the mischievous propaganda 
carried On bv a section of the Mnshm 
press and people against the new 
Interim Government 1 Beware of the 
Muslim League propagandists and do not 
be duped by their mischievous slogans , 
he warned 


The Frontier Muslim League s latest propaganda 
1 no is that the bombing in Uozinstan has been done 
under the orders of the Nehru Government Tho 
tr ith is that tho bombing was carnet out in August 
when the National Government which took charge 
on beptomber 2 had not even boea formed 


It has long been the traditional method 
of the bureaucracy to deal with the tribes 
as if they were enemies who should he 
exterminated at any cost Aerial bombing 
and destruction of their huts and habi 
tations was their method of 4 Pacification” 
Time and again Indian opinion had 
protested, though unavailingly, against such 
bombings, not only are they cruel, they 
are admittedly ineffective The first thing 
Mr Jawaharlal Nehru did on 'assuming office 
was therefore to order that the bombing ope 
rations which were going on should be 
stopped, thus giving concrete proof of the 
fact that, whatever might be the legal 
limitations under which the new Govern 
ment has to act ;t can assert itself 


effectively when necessary, 

' 11 w ,ron r 0/ «5 1 tho Khan Saheb thai 

Ihoso who arc oul to disturb tho peace of iho bord“ 
and foment communal trouble are allowed to inflltrat 
into the tribal territory and incite tho tribesmen t< 
nee for a jehad wl do to thoso who are non v,oW 
and carry tho gosnel of peace tho doors arc barrel 
The Pathana should see thro .gh th s game clearly • 

We hope Pandit Nehru's promised visi 
to the Frontier with the Khan Saheb wd 
be fruitful of a lasting settlement of thei 
troubles and ensure peace and freedom fo 
that distracted land 


The Food Crisis in India 


In a nationwide broadcast the other day, 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, Food Minister io 
the Interim Government, warned the people 
that it may become necessary, and our 
people must be prepared for a further 
reduction in the ration of cereals Now 
this is not a happy prospect, but it *is 
none of their making The crisis is 
there ugly and grim, and we have to face 
it, and face it with patience and skill 
The Food Minister has already grappled 
with the problem in dead earnest and the 
fact that we are no worse, is perhaps due 
to the firm handling of the situation by 
those charged with the t responsibility 
Already, a consignment of rice has arrived 
in Cochin harbour from our friends m 
Indonesia Another consignment is expected 
from Burma While we are grateful to the 
countries which have helped us so far we 
must realise, said the Food Minister, v that 
we have to depend on ourselves to prevent 
a breakdown and this we can do and 
must do 


Both Mahatma Gandhi and Raien Baba 
have insisted time and again, that we must 
not be depending on imports only Our 
efforts should be directed to making India 
self sufficient in food as m clothing -and 
£ er k' n K s 0 Qr mam problem, said 
Kajen Babu at the meeting of the Govern 
mg Body of the Imperial Council of 
Agriculture and Research, 

w,tl1 tho 'Mt material 
nccorTntr th ,° 00 ” nt «T «nd to devalop them 
meat iJE f i* P *i n , In P* ft nnod scientiflo develop 
tZi VTsk R , “ V r Rt ’° n of tho cour| try and .n .bn 
thnao whn “Go research workers particularly 

hXnd£° M ^ ,«nd “ 

task to iwrfonn thwr #ctlvit ' w «•»%• agrcnl 

t In our sea rch for better tools and means 
of irrigation * , Dr Rajendra Prasad rightly 
pointed out, 

unla^hov tho ° n w,n not bo «tilr»wl 

afford * <th m o«r ordinary cultivators can 
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Gandhi Jayantl 

The 77th birthday of Mahatma Gandhi 
was an occasion for universal rejoicing 
Gandhiji is now m Delhi and not in 
Sewagrara — a fact that carries with it 
great significance He is itr Delhi in 
connection with problems concerned with 
the establishment of the new Interim National 
Government It is given to few men to 
see the fulfilment— partial fulfilment it may 
be— of their life long efforts Ever since 
he returned from South Africa Gandhiji 
has been the soul of the* National move 
ment in India guiding inspiring and 
directing it in his own way 


Hoisting the National Tlag at Bhangi 
Colony Delhi Dr Rajendra Prasad said that 
India* owed an enormous debt to Mahatma 
Gandhi He had given the country the flag 
wiich they all revered and brought India 
to the 'threshold of freedom He was the 


prophet of peace and universal brotherhood 
We should all pray to God for his long life 
Mahatma Gandhi is the symbol of 
India s rebhth and each anniversaiy of his 
birthday rem nds us as Vijayalakslimi 
s»td in her message, 

that o ir coal 1 as at It to bo richest ami that 
tlUdaj .houll ha one of tho roded cal on to 
cam*® of In 1 an freedom 

Tl a to^-ago of Can \hp is not meant for Ind ' 

alone— it l si a deep i £tl Identic* for tl e "or* , 

>« toOa* tom by .nip r on an 1 conU ct To ‘ho 
Mtont that th a tnessapo i« nn lernlood w 11 . 

the f tirepcac n d prosper ty of the un \ e ”. 0 f 
u* plejgo out e lvrs to work for tl e real z.t ot» ot 


fcl* 


End of S I Ry Strike 

Alls well that ends well For a whole 
month South India has been distracted 
by a strike which made life altogether in 
tolerable It may be that the strikers had 
reasons and very sound reasons too for 
the grave step they took but they certainly 
failed to carry the public Wholeheartedly 
with them The public certainly sympathised 
with them in their grievances and would w 
doubtless be glad to jee them redressed 
without delay But the present strike 
was rather * ill timed coming as it did 
after the fret and fever of war time 
hardships and weariness And then 
the country was anxious that the - New 
National Government thaf has just .been 
installed at the Centre and the new popular 
Government in the Provinces must be given 
time and opportunity to deal with the 
situation with due care and patient attention 
fThts could not be done in the* hurry and 
passion created by the crisis Thanks to 
the patient and firm handling of Mr Asif 
All the strike which was telling on our 
nerves has been called off and trains have 
begnn to keep to their normal schedule 
Mr Asaf All ns now conferring with the 
leaders concerned and with the manage 
roent and we have no doubt that a 
settlement satisfacloiy to all the parties 
will be duly arrived at 


O 
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Paris Peace Talks 


Interim Government for Burma 


B IG Four Foreign Mimsters decided to 
suggest to the Paris Conference that 
it should adopt a time table with October 5 
as the deadline for completing the work of 
the Conference Commhtees 

They also agreed that the plenary session 
of the ' Conference should end by 
October 15 With a view to meeting this 
deadline, they agreed to suggest to the 
Conference that appropriate organs of the 
Conference should establish a procedure 
which should if necessary, limit the number 
of speeches in a committee and possibly 
provide for a quota rule In the e\ent of 
a committee not having completed its work 
before October 6 the Big Four agreed that 
their deputies should report to them and 
that they should take further steps 

It was also agreed that plenary sessions 
should consider i»ach treaty as a whole — 
that is treaty by treaty, and not committee 
by committee 

Disposal ol 'Italy’s Empire » 

The Pans Conference on Sept 25 adopted 
the Big Four’s proposals for disposal of Italy’s 
former African Empire, after hearing a new 
declaration by the Big Four and after 
defeating the Brazilian and Ngw 
Zealand amendments 

The procedure adopted is ^ firstly , a final 
decision on th“ Colonies will be taken one 
year after the coming into force of the 
Italian Treaty fey the Big Tour taking cogni 
lance of the wishes of the inhabitants and 
of the views of ‘other interested Govern 
meats’ , which will include all countries 
which fought in North Africa Secondly, the 
Colonies will meanwhile remain under their 
present mainly British administration 
Thirdly if the Big Tour fail tp agree they 
will submit the question lo the United 
Nations General Assembly and abide by 
its decision 

These proposals were adopted by 19 votes 
only Australia abstaining 


A historic milestone in Burma's constitu- 
tional progress was reached when the 
Governor announced the formation of the 
country’s interim National Government 
on S*pt 25 

The new Government will exercise the 
same powers as the Indian Interim Govern 
ment and for the first time, Burmans will 
hold the portfolio of Defence and 
External Relations 

All the major political parties will be 
represented in the Government which tull 
be composed of eleven members including 
six from the Anti Fascist League 

The new Barmese Government stands for 
a ‘ policy of lasting friendship with Britain, 
said Major General Aurtg San, President 
of the Anti Tasust League who has assumed 
ofiice of Defence Counsellor 

He said that the Got ernment were deter 
mined to throw in their weight on the side 
of the United Nations Organisation t& enable 
it to carry out effectually the aims 
principles it had adopted Turning 
India, he said 

With Pandit >.ohru at the 1 elm it will ho 
noaaiblo for us to maintain the closest relations 
Just as India was in need of some of Burma* 
products so Burma required soroo -oflndaa Burma 
might need other forms of assistance from In l fl 
but for the jnoment tho new Government had 
not yet met to consider tho question 1 

Mr bden on Peace Talks 


Mr Antony Eden, former Foreign Secte 
tary, speaking at Watford, Hertfordshire, 
on Sept 23 expressed concern at the event* 
at ,! he ^ aris Conference 

It is foolish , he said, " to minimise the 
seriousness of the situation ’ He continued 


* th V* i 11 P rotnlQ dly <1 aquictiog It is not so much 


threat of wir That i 


Oonf Wic can judge for himself how vehemence 
on 1 antagonism have grown with every passing w orh. 

in three groat conflicts tt e Russian on I Bnti'b 
peoples have 1 een allies After two of them wo 
. * w ny with unhapf y consequences to maul hi 1 
it i ? d ' J 006 want that to happen again— jot, 

taSa «•' «»« -!«■ » 
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Election Battle in U S 

President Truman said in a speech at 
Wash ngton on Sept 24 
* WoaTOjftjnstaa great an emergency— amt 1 avo 
been et«r * nco tho V-J Day— as ^e were when the 
Pearl Harbour incident happened Iliat emergency 
wll cohlmue until »o can got peace and produetwn 

Ad tressing informally a group of 39 
Democratic Congressmen from 17 States at 
the White House, he added *■ 

That is the programmo of the Democratic 
Party Peace in tho world and -a production 
programme that will help rehab l tato tt at worl 1 
U will novor bo necessary to hare unemployment 
d the programmo of tho Deraoeratic I arty 
oitloed in 1014 w carried out 

The speech, which marked the President s 
first major excursion in the mounting election 
campaign battle, accused* Republicans of 
their “obstructionist tactics against 
domestic problems 

Describing the Democratic Party as a 
'party of progress \ President Truman added 

I do net «oo how any votar xvbo Ihmka at a« 
can xere Dr Mr Ite*co Mr Taft aril Mr Crawl* 1 
m-p ibl can Wew) It M impnssR le The 
dffi ult oh with wliehwe are farol now «r> d«o m 
part »0 tl o obstructionist tactics or those gentleman 

Mr Carroll Reece is the' Republican 
National Committee Chairman, Mr Robert 
Taft is a Republican Senator from Ohio 
and Congressmen Fred Crawford fought with 
them against the restoration of price control 

Churchill and Wallace 

Mr Winston Churchill. Britain s war time 
leader, who is on holiday In Switzerland 
called for a United States of Europe to 
which the first step must be partnership 
between France and Germany ‘ In this way 
only can France recover the moral and 
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cultural leadership of Europe , he declared 
Mr Churchill was speaking on the Tragedy 
of Europe at Zurich University 

The Secretary for Commerce, and former 
Vice President, Mr Henry Wallace, m a 
speech at New York denounced ‘ British 
Imperialism’ and urged a milder American 
policy towards Russia President Truman at 
first endorsed the speech, but after ar 
outcry in some American papers and else 
where later said he had been misunderstood , 
he had not approved tne speech but only 
Mr Wallace’s right to make the speech 
Mr Wallace lias since resigned his office 
at the instance of the President who 
supported Mr Byrnes, the U S represen 
tative at Pans 
New Constitution for France 

The Trench National Assembly adopted 
on Sept 29 by 440 votes to 106 the text 
of the new French Constitution which the 
electors will be asked to approve 
' The vote followed five and a half hours’ 
final debate in which spokesmen of the 
three Government patties declared that the 
Constitution was the result of compromise 
and sacrifice on their part and that they 
would take an early opportunity of trying 
lo improve it — in other words, they would 
try to recapture some of the concessions 
which made th** compromise possible 

The new Constitution provides France 
•with a two chamber Parliament and an 
embryo Empire Constitution full details of 
which remain tj be worked out 



(OMA SII6PT NOTICE 4 ? APPEAR IN THIS fiFCTIO\) 


Britain s Sterling Balances 'and 

EXTERNAL Debt By Donald r Heathen 
ington of U S Govt East End Publishers 
AUengunj Allahabad Rs 1 12 0 
Fall of important facts and arguments 
supported by up to date data and statistics 
this informative booklet makes an attempt 
to study the problem of Indus sterling 
balances vis a vis England and her 
creditors The writer discusses the 
causes method of accumulation and the 
extent of India s sterling balances owned by 
Britain and also explains the Indo British 
financial agreement the Anglo Argentine 
agreement and the re patriation scheme of 
South Africa He briefly reviews the position 
ol India s Sterling balances and estimates 
the extent to which British overseas invest 
ments have been depleted through liquidation 
and repatriation We thus get a realistic 
and dispassionate study of the sterling 
balances and the American reaction to this 
vital problem 


Tiie Foundation of Musi im Rule in India 
By Dj A B M Habibullah Calcutta 
University Sh Muhammad Ashraf, Lahore 


The book is a valuable condensed account 
of the beginnings and consolidation of the 
Ihdo Muslim State in the thirteenth century, 
based on i clever evaluation of original 
sources and later works and with the 
Central Asian background dominated by the 
Mongols kept in proper perspective Adequate 
attention is paid to the Hindu states and 
their interaction on the Muslim power, which 
was developed by three personalities Aibek 1 
Iltutmish and Balban into an undiluted 
despotism based on Turkish race sbpendrity 
in the last generation Right attention has 
been focussed on the geographical factors 
that affected internal expansion as well a* 
external shrinkage in the face of invaders 
The treatment is vigorous and amply 
documented The book forms a valuable 
source of study of early Muslim India 


Three Mystic Poets By Abmash Chandra 

Bose School S. College Bookstall, 

Kolhapur Rs 5 

Rabindranath Tagore W B \eats and 
A E differed from one another m a 
number of things but they shared an other 
worldly vision which brings the western 
and eastern poets dose to one another 
Dr Bose has made a very careful and 
comprehensive study of the mystical charac 
lenities (tf the three poets These characte 
nstics are well analysed and amply illustrated 
so that the real differences between thtf 
three poets are also revealed I n 
bringing out the essential mystical qualities 
of the three poets Dr Bose shows g rea t 
skill and even eloquence Dr J H Cousins 
has written a valuable Introduction showing 
that he himself deserves a place with 
modern mystical poets * 


French Foreign Polios By David 
Thomson (67) Oxford University Press 6 as 

J" , l, ‘* raler *» period (1919 1939) tbs 
„ °' E “ r °P= mainly dependsd on the 

telations between Britain and Trance Diver 
cent interests , denies end di/lerences of 
, ton regarding the achievement of common 
end, orten embroded the relations between 
the tivo nations who faded to understand each 
was full^T P ° ,nt J f'teeeh foreign policy 
shifn v,°n contradictions spasmodic and 
? n " sh foeand U 

Incid I *> fiend IVe get a 

recenYve lVe ]f f account of French policy tn 
which y V s from f* 118 stimulating pamphlet 

econ^ ,h ' °> history, geography. 

devcf™ and P 01 "" 5 m winch that 
iSS.’mSV I °“ l = d the time Of 

natmt ^Yh d '"™ >» »ur own day, culmi 
"5 ,n ‘he causes of ns failure ' 
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Ml$S Bunting By Anjel* Thirkell Hanush 
Hamilton and Thackers Bombay Price 
Rs 5 14 

Mrs Thirhell s new novel is set in the 
imaginary county of Barsetshire immortalised 
by Anthony Trollope which is apparently 
immune from the ravages of time The 
older generation of country gentry still lives 
upon its domains undisturbed by death 
duties or the imperative need to earn i 
living though the w?r has taken away 
most people between the ages of IT und 60 
The appearance of a new rich manufacturer 
and his ungainly daugl ter into country 
society gives the gifted authoress a chance 
to show her subtle mastery of the fine 
shades of manners though the story lacks 
movement or plot 


Congress and Communists By P C Joshi 
Peoples Publishing House Raj Bhawan, 
Sandhurst Road Bombay 4 As 6 
The familiar thesis that the Communists 
m India are a part of the Congress orgam 
sation that they have been earnestly worl ing 
for the unity of India instead of embarking 
on disruption^ tactics that they are not 
allies of Imperialism and reaction but 
sedulously working for the frecdem rs 
the mam argument of this pamphlet of India 
It is also pointed out that the pamphlet is 
th£ result of the move by a section of 
Congressmen to exclude communists from 
their Sangams and Orgamsat ons for revival 
of national consciousness 


BOOKS R 


8 Tcmdamentat-s or .Indian Problem By 
E Patt.11 i S t.roroayya Vora LCe Publ »hors 
Bombay 

Maiuti a Gandhi A Short I fe by B J Akka 1 n a 
Vnta A, Co Bombay 

Toward, Struggle 8 leel.-l man festoe. .peaches 
*ol wrings By Java rrnhash Naravan F<1 
» y Yusuf Mekamlly Pailmft Tubl cat ona Lta 
Bombay Rs 0 8 


Catoc AND Outcasts By j F Sanjana 
Thacker f* Co Bombay 

Islam and The Theory or Iwtfrv st By Anwar 
1 jbal Qureih S M A Shroff Lahore 


CtntPSES or Islam By Pr nca Agha Khan »■ I 
Dr / al l Al A#hraf Publ rat on Lahore Rs 1 8 0 
Uaua o Ullaja and rnr New Era By I ® E*»lo 
moot Bah. Publ sh ng Comm tteo Nan'' Dolh 
The Hindu Judicial System llta lha Kumul 
Moofcherje* Fn lawment lcctoxea 194 j) By ® r 
Vsraladari Kt J dge Ted eral Court Publ si el 
by tho Lucknow Unversty Lucknow 
T nr Fatal Cart and other Star es By C Raja 
gopala har! The II in lustan Tmw Bor Dalh 
Its •> 


The PArrsTci or Soviet Tower ByFdgar Snow 
Thacker & Co Ltd Bombay 
Controtati* Parenthood or Ml ft bo t But! control 
1 romot on of Fert Ity By Abut Hasnnat 
Standard L btary P Dacca Rs 3 
Kashmir Past and Present ByOaoesha Lai B K 
The Cl Ton clo Publ sh ng House SI r nagar 
Mow lilt A witumVEss By Poland Cant Left 
B>uk CtobEdtion V star Clollanz & Co London 


E C E 1 V E D 

Tiif Discovery op India By Jawakarlaf Kehr 
fho Sgnet Press Calcutta 
Miss Harriet and other Stobieb By G ly lo 
Maupassant Trans! at o 1 from tl o P reach by 
T L Graham Sus 1 Gupta Calcutta 
Tar Emperors Port Thu Umv 1 Barber Tl o 
Angry Pigeon AIiie Gold Mine Cl Idren a own 
L brary Kitbgl ar Rajkot 8 as each 
Plamnfd Diet tor India By C C Palta 

nayak m d A- d s Iv tab sten Allahabad 

Tnn Fragrance or India By Lo > s Ro el Translated 
from French by Dor s Potter K tnl latan Allahabad 

Sown or the North By Roland Blaokb ro 
Thacker & Co Ltd Rorol ay Re 4 4 
Complett Income tax Ready Reckont-h 1910 By 
R C Doodhmal ODB Emp ro Terrace Lam ngton 
Road Bombay Rs 3 

Tnr Sterling assets or the Reserve Bank or 
India By B ft bl onoy In 1 an Counc 1 of World 
Affa rs Oxford Un vers ty Press 
Imperialism, in S L Asia By Prof D S \ag 
Foreword by Dr Rnjon Ira Prasad Ttamnra 
H ndustan I bl eat ons Bombay 
Sos b Political achipvbi ents or the Congress By 
Sam M Nel sat K! an 1 ore wo r I by B Q Ivl ei 
llamara JI Ddustan Publ cat ons Bombay 
Transliteration into the Roman Script By 
K Q Mas! r wala llamara H ndustanPubl cat ons 
Bombay .» 

Tnocoirrs or SaAKESPrARE By N B Sen Foreword 
by Sr T B Sapru J e w Book Society Iaff 
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Sept 1 Bombay disturbances, 47 killed 
and 170 wounded 
Sept 2 Provisional Government at Centre 
irstalled 

Sept 3 Heavy vote for Monarchy in 
Greek Elections 

Sept 4 Lord Wavelt discusses S A 
question with Mrs Pandit chosen delegate 
toU N O 

Sept 0 Trouble in Golden Rock 400 
rounded up 

— Sir Patrick Spens appointed to preside over 
Calcutta Riot Enquiry 
Sept G Inter im Government cancel pend 
ing otder against Subhas Bose 
Sept 7 Nehru’s fust broadcast as Vice 
president of the Interim Government. 
—Khan Gaffar Khan protests against air 
bombing of tribesmen in the Frontier 
Sept 8 Threat of general strike in U S 
— Mills resume work in Bombay 
Sept 9 Four Ministers resign from Sind 
Ministry Cabinet reshuffling expected 
K Sept 10 Mr Jmnah appeals to British 
Government for further negotiation m 
London on equal terms with other parties 
— Sind Assembly prorogued by Governor 
Sept 11 Calcutta Rtots Euqjny terms of 
reference announced 
Sep f 12 Smd Assembly dissolved 
— Pandit Nehru orders stopping of Frontier 
hombmg 

Sept 13 Whitehall turns don n Mr Jmnah s 
suggest on of London conference 
Sept 14 Statue of Gandhiji unveiled by 
Sir Radhakrishnan at Karachi 
S A pt 15 President Truman withdraws 
approval of Mr Henry Wallace's speech 
on Arsetican foreign policy 
Sept 10 Mr Jmnah meets the Viceroy m 
Delhi 


the mmin 


— Str James Jeans, the eminent British 
scientist is dead 

Sept 18 Teience Shone appointed fast 
British Commissioner to India 
Sept 19 First consignment of Indonesian 
nee arrives m Cochin harbour ^ 

— Mr Churchill enunciates new policy for 
United States of Europe 
Sept 20 Former Ministers re appointed m 
Smd s care taker Government 
— Mr Henry Wallace resigns according to 
President Truman's desire. 

Sept 21 Frontier leader exposes League 
propaganda against Interim Government 
— Congress Working Committee meets io 
Delhi 

Sept 22 S I Ry strike called off 
— Wavell Jmnah meeting in Delhi 
Sept 23 General strike »n Burma 
—A ICC endorses Working Committee 
decisions 

S«pt 24 A I C C adopts resolution 
permitting Interim Government member^ 
to be members of Congress Working 
Committee 

Sept 25 Delhi talks on Gandhi League 
settlement 

— Viceroy meets Gandhiji and Nehru and 
UU Jinxi-ah' 

Sept 26 Pandit Nehru at a Tress cor* 
lereuce outlines India’s foreign policy 
Sept 27 Madras to receive 5000 tons tff 
nee from C P m exchange for wheat 
Sept 28 Greek King returns heme afa r 
5 years of exile in London 
Sept 29 Calcutta papers decide to suspend 
publication m protest against Beog^ 
Governments Order 

Sept 30 Madras N G Os’ withdraw stnV® 
notice on Premier's assurance 
— Nan ah of Bhopal interviews GandhU 1 
and Mr, Jmnah 



ISLAM .AND INDIAN CULTURE 
Prof M. L. Ray- Chaudhury, writing on 
the influence of Islam on Indian Cnltnre, 
in^ the pages of Perspective, observes 
that the greatest ‘credit of the early 
Muslims lies in the fact that after their 
conquest of, and settlement in Hindusthan, 
they Aid not consider this country to be 
a land of sojourn' but loved it as their own 
"Ail the wealth they earned in India was 
allowed to remain in India, was spent in 
India except in the case of Mahmud of 
Gazni Thus, as a result ol the Pathan 
conquest of India, India did not become 
poorer, though her wealth was not. equita- 
bly distributed In the absence of any 
extra-territorial patriotism, the early Muslim 
conquerors 'took the Hindus into their 
confidence and the Hindus too in return 
rendered ungrudging service and assistance 
to them in political matters In course of 
time, having a common country as their 
birth-place, breathing a common air, 
treading on the same land, sharing the 
common problems of daily life, the 
Hindus 'and the Muslims developed a 
common political platform wherefrom they 
' offered a united resistance to the later 
invaders oi India. This happened in the 
case of the struggle of the Bahmani 
Kingdom against Muhammad oi Ghawan, in 
the fields of Panipat, where Ibrahim Lodi 
fought against Babar, in Orissa where Kutlu 
Khan fought Man Singh, or in Bengal where " 
Pratapaditya fought Akbar the Great ’’ 

Indeed by means of this liberal, political 
policy adopted whether as a matter of 
_ 7«? 


choice or of necessity, the early Pathans 
succeeded in developing in India a feeling 
which cannot be characterized as Muslim 
rather than Hindu, but was truly Indian. 

RUSSIAN APPREHENSION 
The basic question in all Russian 
discussion of their future plans is simply 
this, how can Russia keep herself secure 
in a world (hat is hostile to her f observes 
A J, Taylor in The Listener. " Don't gef 
impatient and say : It’s idiotic of the 
Russians to suppose that the world is 
hostile to them or that they are in any 
danger.’ Let me try to explain how it 
seems to the Russians Russian appre- 

hension of the outer world is very old : it 
does not begin with the Bolshevik 

revolution It has existed as long as there 
has been a Russian state Russia has 
ne^er been a part of Europe: never 
belonged to European civilisation, always 
been a world of her own. The Russians 
regard Europe as a restless, ✓ irreligious 
peninsula ; all they know of it is that v 
within little more than a hundred years " 
there have come from it five invasions of 
the Russian continent: Napoleon’s invasion 
of 1812, the Anglo-French invasion of 
1854 (which we call the Crimean war), the 
German invasion of 1914 and following 
years, the Anglo-French invasion of 1918 
to 1920 (which we call intervention if we 
admit it at all) . Bd H . tier’s invasion tf 
1941 the most dreadfnl 0 f all. It fc a 
formidable catalogue, If yoa J 00 ^ . ‘ 

from the Russian side","- ' 1 
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PATH AN MONEY LENDING 
This country is quite familiar with that 
most usurious and offensive type of money 
lending associated with the Pathans, writes 
Mr Prem Sinha in the Eastern F conomist 
Tor quite a long time the> have continued 
to prey on sections of urban society in this 
country, unchecked by any law or conven 
tion They have developed their system 
almost to a fine art 

What are the causes of the Pathan doing 
so much lucrative money lending business 
in this country ? 4 The reason is that unlike 
the urban shroff or the village moneylender 
he is prepared to lend without mortgage 
or security of any kind The local money 
lenders have another advantage over him 
and that is they have full knowledge of 
the character and resources of the parties 
to whom they lend money and in many 
cases can exercise considerable control over 
these resources The village moneylender 
controls even the personal affairs of the 
peasants The Pathan deals with a mobile 
urban society with which he has hardly 
any social or petsonal contact Naturally 
quite a large number of persons are attracted 
to begin with to the free easy way m 
which he lends money without any enquiry 
into a man’s assets, character or connec- 
tions The local banker asks awkward 
questions and poses superiority over the 
borrower The Pathan to begin with does 
nothing of that sort He is the promptest 
lender and asks no awkward questions In 
fact nobody need know about the transactions 
of any party with the Pathans until the 
time of pajment comes, when of course he 
would use his usual methods of harassment ' 
There is some mystery about the rate of 


interest that the Pathan charges "It 
reputed to range anywhere between 100 and 
123 per cent or as they call it 2 annas 
per rupee per month Besides they also 
charge Rs 10 as thur commission The 
interest is taken in advance every month 
But the commission is taken at the time 
of lending The net cash a man brings 
home (rom a loan of Rs 100 comes to 
Rs 100 minus Rs 12 8 0 interest, minus 
Rs 10 commission, minus Re 0 8 0 stamps, 
etc which is equal to Rs 77 ’ 

THE END Or AN EPOCH 

September 2, 194G is a memorable date 
m more ways than one, and should not 
be permitted to recede from its primacy 
in the history of India’s long drawn out 
War of Independence, sajs Dr Syed 
Hossatn in the Bombay -Chronicle, writing 
on the formation of the new Interim 
Government at the Centre 
The Ghadar of 1857, he adds, was the 
last great organised and militant attempt of 
the Indian people — Hindus and Muslims ■ 
to throw off an alien yoke which had 
fastened itself upon them, and was begin 
ning to crush their soul and «=ap their 
basic vitality ‘The uprising failed, by 
reason of internal treachery rather than 
British bravery, and the British proceeded 
'to consolidate their conquest This process 
necessitated the initial step of exterminating 
the elite of Indian leadership, and the bulk 
of the intelligentsia " 

Referring to the suppression of the 
mutiny, Sir Georg Otto Trevelyan, the 
British historian, says “The British 
soldiers' m India had killed mere of the 
Indun people- m a single year than the 
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missionaries had converted to R century 
To be more specific, according to the 
London J Spectator “ We took at least 
one hundred thousand Indtan lives in the 
Mutiny” It has further been computed 
that at least 75 per cent of them were 
Muslim lives In the total reckoning of 
India’s struggle for deliverance from the 
British, that fact should not be overlooked 
It should be balanced against the compar- 
ative inaction of Muslims, under a 
nmguided leadership, in the most recent 
phase of the national struggle against the 
British 

Afrer 1857, came 1885— marking the 
renewal of the old struggle, inevitably 
constitutional now under the iton mgis of 
the new regime The sequel to 1885 is 
1946 W C Bonnerjee should be 
remembered to day bracketed with* 
JawaharLl Nehru 

Y«s, today marks the end of an epoch 
Let it also be the beginning of Indian 
national regeneration, politically, economic- 
ally, socially and spiritually The key to 
;rach regeneration must be unity We 
must somehow undo the grievous mischief 
of disunity which the British policy of 
divide and mle has driven like a dagger 
into our vitals Lord Elphinstone said in 
1859 " Divide et irapera is the old 

Reman motto and it should be ours 
The second Viceroy of India Lord Elgin, 
left on record this piece of advice for his 
successors " Keep the Hindus aiid 
Muslims divided” 

It is no wonder, declares Dr Syed 
Hussain that exposed to such a policy for. 
' two generations— with all its intensive 
Indoctrination and external manipulation 
the Indian people td day are where they are 

Hut must we go on being divided ? 


THE OBJECT Or PRAYER 
While it is true that any prayer is 
better than no prayer at all, for the reason 
that if the finite looks to the infinite some 
good must result, yet prayer that is 
psychologically correct is more effectual 
than prayer that is psychologically incorrect, 
writes the Vedanta Kesart 44 Prayer should 
not be a recital of one’s woes or a dwelling 
upon ones troubles, difficulties, weaknesses/ 
sorrows, sufferings and failures In praying 
we have to remember that we do not 1 ave 
to plead for God to alter or for life to 
be made easier for us , what is required 
is that we should be brought into accord 
with the Eternal order, with the co«mtc 
pattern We live m an orderly universe, 
and all disorder in our life is due to the 
fact that inwardly, we are not in accord or 
correspondence with the perfect order 
which is the unchanging reality The 
object of prayer is the bringing of our 
mind into correspondence with the It finite 
and Perfect mind, and our thoughts into 
harmony with the thoughts of the creator 
of the universe of peifect order 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Constitution Making Bool for India 
By Prof Iv Bhaltacliarj a [New Horizon, 
September 1910 ] 

Tms Booth Indian MeoALirinc Tombs By 
P Joseph [New Fevtow Sej terabei* 1916 J 

LABOcr nt India By S A Samnd t Pcrspcrm c 
July 10W 1 

Inter Asian Rerations CoNn.BEi.cE/ [Tho Laatern 
F co no trust September 1910 1 
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THE VILLAGE CRAFTSMAN 
We welcome the new illustrated Madras 
monthly — Stlpi — devoted to art and 
industries The first number contains 
articles on painting and sculpture and 
architecture which must interest lay readers 
as well The full page plates and 
illustration? by different artists add to the 
attractions of a journal the literary contents 
of which afford interesting reading 
Dr Ananda Coomaraswamy in his article 
on the village craftsman shows how the 
Indian craftsman lives close to the soil 
He says that the presence of the crafismen 
in the midst of a simple agricultural 
society made possible the self contained 
life of the community so striking a feature 
of the Indian village 

Living in a society organised on the 
basis ol personal relations and duties 
which descended in each family from 
generation to generation instead of belong 
ing to a society founded on contract and 
competition their payment was provided 
for m various ways Q r which money 
payment was the least important and most 
unusual The amount of money m 
Circulation in the villages was indeed 
almost negligible barter and personal 
service taking the place of money payments 
Wealth was hoarded if at a ll rather m 
the form of jewellery than of money 
Prosperity consisted in hat mg several 
years’ provisions of gram in ones granary 
Anything of the nature of a shop or store 
was unknown * 

The payment of craftsmen was either a 
payment in kind or a grant of land 
besides perquisites* on special occasions 
For their customary services the craftsmen 


were repaid at harvest time , receiving ? 
fixed proportion of sheaves of gram from 
the crop collected on the threshing floor, 
or they might be given a share of the 
communal land In the last case, it 
followed that every man was a cultivator 
and directly dependent on the land for 
his subsistence whether he were a 
husbandman a goldsmith er a washerman 
by caste 


PROBLEMS Or TRANSITION PERIOD 

Pleading for a svstem of Political Liaison 
Officers during the transition period in 
India Major Wyatt Labour M P, writing 
m the Art> Statesman and Nation, says 
'In this transition time we are going back 
to something like the early days of John 
Company The methods of the Cabinet 
Mission were a foretaste of this reversion 
It did not seek to dictate or to insist It 


attempted to guide and to help and it used 
persuasion not coercion It could onl} do 
this by keeping constant contact with various 
leaders and sounding opinion at all levels 
For the first time the Indian leaders found 
themselves able to represent their views- 
continually and informal]} to British authority 
y this means suspicions were removed 
and friendly relations established If the 
growing pains of the Constituent Assembly 
are to be eased it is essential that a similar 
process should continue Time and tradition 
° n Indian side as on 

e nt'sh ate in league against the capacity 
ot the present set up accomplishing it 

Wh *‘ “ needed is a eysrem of Political 
Liaison Officers between the Bntish and 
e n ians to assist in becoming more 
Ministers resident and less officials , who 
ft' L“"'S ' 17 ° m of t0 ” ch tv.th political 
Major Wjat, , dd < th e„ 

" re *l>o nee d e d to help Indiana 
f"" 8 h ° me » «* Bntish the reahl.es of 
their on □ internal problems 





Hyderabad 

HYDERABAD REFORMS 
An appeal to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
President of the Indian National Congress 
and the Alt India States Peoples’ Conference 
and leaders of other political patties in the 
country to support the Satyagraha undertaken 
by the Hindus of Hyderabad State, is 
made by Pandit Anandpriyaji Working 
President of the All India States 
Hindu Mahasabha 

Pandit Anandpriyaji points out that the 
new reforms in Hyderabad are calculated 
to reduce the Hindu majority to a power 
less minority and proselytise the Hindus 
He suggests the observance ol the Hyderabad 
Day to voice the country’s prdtest against 
the reforms 

MUSLIM ORGANISATION S DECISION 
The General Council of the Central 
Ittihadul Muslim, after a prolonged discussion 
rejected the Constitutional Reforms recently 
annetinced by the Government The Council, 
however, decided to contest elections under 
the new Reforms and enter the Legislature with 
the object of asserting the political status of 
Muslims and demanding separate electorates 
The resolution adopted by the Conned 
stated that the Reforms were baneful to 
the Interests of the Muslims and alleged 
that the Government had gone back on 
the pledges given to them in respect o 
Safeguards for their community 


Mysore 

CHOICE OF MYSORE DELEGATION 
Sir A Ramaswami Mudaliar, Dewan of 
Mysore, at a Press Conference at Bangalore 
stated that the Mysore Delegation to the 
Constituent Assembly would consist of 
seven members including the Dewan, who 
had been asked by H H the Maharaja 
to lead it 

Expressing the view that the majority of 
the Delegation should be non officials the 
Dewan stated that the method of selecting 
its personnel was under consideration 
Public opinion as represented in the 
Legislature and. outside would be consulted 
in the matter of choosing the non official 
members Irrespective of any differences 
of opinion in the internal administration, 
the Mysore Delegation, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar stressed, should speak with one 
voice He did not mean that the Dewan s 
view should prevail but he wanted a 
harmonious group to safeguard Mysore’s 
interests 

Sir A R Mudaliar appealed to the Press 
for co operation and said that the Mysore 
administration would like to have the 
closest relationship with the Press in 
Mysore and outside — 

MYSORE GOVT & NPC 

i r 

The Government of Mysore have decided 
to contribute Rs 2 000 annually to the 


HYDERABAD ENQUIRY COMMISSION 
Tht? Commission set up by the Hyderabad 
Government to enquire into the a E 
atrocities in the villages of Aknoot an 
Muchndipalli started examining witnesses 
September 16 


National Planning Committee 

The Commissioner of Economic Develop 
ment and Flaming in Mysote will attend 
the meetings of the Committee representing 
the State 
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CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY & BAROD\ 
An apprehension that many Indian 
States might not participate m the Constttn 
tion making Body if the British Indian 
Negotiating Committee for the Constituent 
Assembly demanded that all the States 
representatives should be elected was 
expressed by Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter 
Dewan of Baroda discussing States 
representation on the Const tutional Body 
in an interview to the Associated Press 
of Ind a 

Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter thought that 
the most feasible arrangement would be to 
have 50 per cent elected and 50 per cent 
nominated representation of States The 
Dewan added that the British Indian 
Negotiating Committee should forward such 
terms that would not drive the Indian 
States from the Constitution making Body 
Pointing out that all but 17 States all 
over India have no Legislature the Dewan 
explained the problem as it affected 
Baroda and said that the 29 lakhs of 
people of Baroda State were properly 
represented in the Baroda Assembly and 
as such two representatives could be sent 
to the Constitutional Body by the Legis 
lature But about seven lakhs of people 
of Kathiawad States recently attached to 
Baroda were not represented in the 
Legislature No electoral bodies existed 
in th s area but the seven lakhs could not 
go unrepresented Here one representative 
should be nominated 

BARODA ON THE AIR 
Barn la will be on the air from 
January 1947 whon a me hum wave rad o 
station will beg n fund on ng Te«t broad 
casts ate being made at present 


Travancore 

SURPLUS BUDGET FOR TRAVANCORE 
The claim that the all round progress 
made by Travancore during the la^t decade 
had no parallel anywhere in India and that 
the only country with which Travancore 
could be compared in this respect was the 
tJSSR was made by Sir C P Ramastvamt 
Aiyar Dewan of Travancore, in the course 
of his address to a joint session of both 
houses of the Travancore Legislature 
on the Budget for 1122 M E which was 
presented by the Financial Secretary 

The following are the budget figures at 
a glance — Revenue for 1122 ME, 
S20 12 lakhs Expenditure, 719 67 , 
Surplus 100 46 

It has „been decided that the total 
an icipated surplus of more than one crore 
of rupees will be used for the improve 
ment of villages 

Cochin 

COCHIN RULERS ANNOUNCEMENT 
H H the Maharajah of Cochin announced 
on August 17, his decision to transfer 
Education Public Works Land Revenue 
Excise Industries (Reserved portion) 
Publicity, Toresis Food and Textile 
Control and Income Tax departments 
which are at present administered by the 
Dewan to Min stenal control 

Together with Medicine Public Health 
Panchayat Rural Uplift Co operation and 
* a number of other subjects this will bring 
under pt pular control all Government 
subjects except Finance Law and Order 
and a few other subjects which however 
vrdl continue to be the responsibility of 
the Dewan * 

This decision was announced by His 
Highness m a message to tl e Cochin 
Legislative Council 
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INDIAN STATES 


The sentences nre to ran concurrently 
Sheikh Abdullah was also ordered to 


Bikaner 

BIKANER RULERS PROCLAMATION 
In a proclamaWm issued on 31st August 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
announced that the present Legislative 
Assembly would be reconstituted on a 
more popular^basis with as little delay as 
#possibIe the Legislature would be elected 
on a wide and liberal franchise a Consti 
tution Act would be promulgated providing 
for the automatic attainment of Responsible 
Government by the people of the State 
Under the transitional arrangements not 
less than half the number of members of 
the Maharaja s Executive Council would be 
appointed from among the elected members 
of the Legislature The interim arrange 
ment should not extend beyond period of 
thee years of the inauguration of the 
Union of India whichever is earl er 

His Highness announced the appointment 
of a Constitution Committee and a Fran 
chise and Constituencies Committee and 
d rected that the Committees should com 
plete their work and the draft Constitution 
should be submitted to His Highness by 
March 1947 The new Legislature should 
be constituted and the- Interim Government 
commence to function from not later than 
November 1947 
Kashmir 

SHEIKH ABDULLAH SENTENCED 

She kh Mohd Abdallah President of the 
Kashmir National Conference has been 
sentenced to three years Simple imprison 
ment on each of the three counts under 
Section 124 A of the Ranbhir Penal^ Code 
(Sedition charge corresponding to Section 
121 A of the Indian Penal Code) 


pay a fine of Rs 1 500 

Sheikh Abdullah has been removed to 
Jammu province following the pronounce 
ment of judgment 

Sheikh Abdullah was arrested on May 
20 in connection with three alleged seditious 
speeches in furtherance of the Quit 
Kashmir Movement' said to be directed 
against the Maharaja of Kashmir 

pandit Nehru has sent the following 
telegram to Shn Jialal Kilam She kh 
Abdullah s attorney in reply to his tele 
gram informing Pandit Nehru of Sheikh 
Abdullah s conviction and seeking advice 
' Your telegram Certainly prefer appeal 
immedrately and find out where Sheikh 
Saheb is kept now and inform me 
Convey my greetings to Begum Abdullah 
and tell her not to worry 

Genera] 

NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE 
PERSONNEL 

The States Negotiating Committee, which 
will negotiate on behalf of Indian States 
matters relating to States' representation in 
the Constituent Assembly will consist of 
nine members namely the Nawab of 
Bhopal, 'Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes the Maharaja of Patiala Pro Chancellor 
the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar the Maharaja 
of Dungarpur, Sir Mirza Ismail President of 
the Nizam s Executive Council Sir 
A Ramaswami Mudaliar Dewan of Mysore 
Sir C P Ramaswasuy Aiyar Dewan of 
Travancore Sir Sultan Ahmed Constitutional 
Adviser to the Chancellor and Sardar t 
K. M Pamkkar Prime M nister of Bikaner 
Mir Maqbool Mahmud will act as Secretary 



South. Africa 

PANDIT NEHRU S ADVICE TO 
S A INDIANS 

'It will be fatal for the Indians in 
South Africa to adopt violent methods, ’ 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Vice President in 
India's Interim Government says in a 
statement 

The issue raised m Sooth Africa affects 
all Asiatics and also Africans and co ope 
ration between Indians there and the 
Africans is necessary, he adds 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehro says 1 1 am 
informed by a friend in Durban that my 
name has been freely used there by some 
people in support of a violent struggle in 
place of the present nonviolent campaign 
being earned on in South Atnca and that 
the association of Africans and others 
for this violent straggle is being 
sought 

“I am surprised to learn this because 
I am quite clear that it xv ill be fatal for 
the Indians m South Africa to adopt 
Violent methods in their struggle If the 
non violent method is desirable in India, it 
is far more necessary in South Africa m 
the conditions prevailing there r I have 
often asked Indians in South Africa to 
co-operate with the Africans there and I 
hope they will do so The Issue raised m 
South Africa has become something much 
more than simply an Indian issue It t3 
an issue which affects all Asians and, of 
course all Africans Therefore this * co 
operation is necessary between all those 
affected Bot that co operation can only 
be effective and succeed on the basis of 
peaceful methods and it would be folly to 
indulge in violence * 


-) O ( 

East Africa 

HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR E AFRICA 

The opinion that India should have a 
seat on the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations Organisation was one of the 
wide range of subjects covered in the' 
resolutions passed by the East African 
Indian National Congress which closed at 
Mombasa Kenya, on Sept 15 

Other subjects included opposition to the 
proposed East African Immigration Bill, an 
appeal to the Government of India to 
appoint a High Commissioner to East 
African territories and apprec ation of the 
sacrifices Indians are making in East Africa 
to uphold the honour, self respect and 
economic and political rights of Indians It 
was resolved to open immediately a fund 
to aid the passive resistance movement in 
South Africa 

- DELEGATION TO EAST AFRICA 

An Indian delegation consisting of Raj a 
Sir Maharaj Singh and two others of the 
Commonwealth Relations Department of 
the India Government have arrived at 
Dar es salaam by air to gain fust hand 
information on the effects of the proposed 
immigration restrictions in East Africa 

Sir Maharaj Singh, Leader of the 
* delegation in a statement on the eve of 
the return of the delegation to India said 
that the delegation had secured valuable 
information to report to ‘he Government 
of India 


MULTUM IN j?AR¥0 

NEWS H DEPARTMENTAL \ NOTES 


Questions of Importance 


CALCUTTA RIOTS ENQUIRY 
The terms of reference of the Commission 
of Enquiry under the presidentship of the 
Chief Justice of India Sir Patrick. Spens, 
will be as follows according to a comnjumque 
published on September 11 

"To enquire into the causes and the 
courses, of the disturbances in Calcutta 
between Friday, August 16 and Tuesday 
August 20 and into the measures taken to 
deal with them and to submit to the 
Government of Bengal a report of their 
findings ' 

The communique says that th« President 
of the Commission will have full discretion 
to decide the procedure to be followed »n 
the conduct of the enquiry and, m 
particular, whether the evidence or any of 
it will be heard in public or in cavierir 
A notice has been issued to thh public 
by Mr Saddler Secretary of the Spens 
Enquiry Commission on the Calcutta Riots 
inviting people with personal knowledge of 
events to send written statements of any 
evidence which they may desire to 1 give 
The notice also makes it clear that the 
Commission of Enquiry are not concerned 
With the question of compensation 
The other two members of the Commis 
sum are Mr Somayya, Retired Judge of 
the Madras High Court and Sir Khwaja 
Muhammad Noor, Chairman of the Railway 
Rates Advisory Committee and retir* d 
Judge of the Patna High Court 

* 71 


CONGRESS AND INTERIM GOVT. 

The A I C C meeting at Delhi on 
September 23 endorsed by an over whelm* 
mg vote the tfecision of the Congress 
leaders to form an Interim Government 
Being feeble and numerically almost 
negligible, only 12 voted against the 
resolution 


Maulana Abdul Kalara Azad moved the 
resolution ratifying the Congress acceptance 
of the Interim Government The resolution 
read “ The All India Congress Committee 
having considered the direction of the 
Working Committee to the President to 
accept the invitation of the Viceroy to 
form an Interim National Government, 
approve of this direction and ratify the 
subsequent steps taken thereunder, resulting 
in the formation of the Interim Government * 
Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya, seconding the 
resolution, said that the Congress struggle 
could not go on endlessly After every 
struggle there was always a pause and 
peace If there was any doubt or if the 
terms of a peace settlement were not pro 
perly fulfilled then there was again conflict 
AH the same there could not be an 
everlasting struggle The Interim Govern 
xnent he said, was like a bridge India s 
goal was beyond the bridge and they had 
to cross the bridge before reaching the 
destination of freedom Participation in « 
the Interim Government was to hasten the 
achievement of Freedom 


After prolonged debate the A ICC also 
passed by a large majority Pandit. Pant’s 
resolntiin permitting members W the 
Interim Government to be members of the 
Congress Working Committee 
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Utterances of tlie Day 


Sir RADKAKRISHNAN ON GANDHIU 
The role that Mahatma Gandhi h« 
played in the present epoch, mathing the 
resurrection of the Indian nation and its 
transition from a state of serfdom to one 
of ireedom will be remembered in the 
pages of history by later generations of 
Indians with pride and reverence said 
Sir S Radhaknshnan Vice Chancellor of 
the Benares Hindu University unveiling a 
full size bronze statue of Mahatma Gandhi 
at Karachi on September 14 

Presented to the city by the Karachi 
Indian Merchants’ Association the statue 
is in the heart of the city, in front of the 
Chief Court and the Secretariat 
" It is Gandhiji who by his consecrated will and 
determined non violent resistance has enabled us 
to pass from tho eondition of subjection to freedom, 
without long drawn conflict w Jth all its aftermath 
of hotrod and bitterness,’ said Sir S ItadhaVnshnon 
• \\ o have in Gandhiji tho synthesis of saintliness and 
revolutionary fervour and he looks upon the whole 
world as his 1 indred Though ho hss done a great 
deal to revive our country and reveal our moral and 
spiritual resources history will accord that his 
greatest scrvico is In hov mg bequeathed to humanity 
ttio great instrument of non violence by which 
national anl international disputes could be cosily 
solved It is in the substitution, of the method of 
love to method of violence that the greatest contsibu 
turn of Gandhiji has ’ 

Proceeding Sir Radhaknshnan said 
“If the British Government today oilers its 
independence it is to no small extent duo to tho 
determined resistance of the Indian people War has 
gu on us Impotus 11 orld opinion has demon led tho 
liquidation of imperialism nnl Britain too has 
realised that it is impossible to carry os tho old line 
in this country Her act is not ono of generosity but 
nn adequate response to the necessities of the rase 
That is all that Britain has done It has boon the 
greatest triumph for Gandhiji ond bis ipnneiplo of 
poo violence 1 


PANDIT NEHRU'S BROADCAST 
la his first broadcast on September 7, * s 
Vice President of the Interim Govefaroent, 
Pandit Jatvaharlal Nehru outlined the future 
policy of free India and said; 

The world, in «pito of its rivalries and hatred and 
inner confliats moves inevitably towards closer 
co-operation and the budding up of a world common 
wealth It is for tlua ono world that freo India will 
work— world in which thcro » freo «o operation of 
free peoples and no class or group exploits another 

Pandit Nehru added 

Tho Interim Government is only « stepping stone to 
tho full Independent of India Wo ota jet on tho 
tnorrh and the goal lias still to bs reached There ar» 
many difficulties and obstacles in tho woy onl our 
journey • ond may not be so noar as peoplp thought 
We -shall look, he said, speaking o° 
domestic policy, 

to tho common end forgotten roan In India and 
soekto bring him relief and raise his standard of 
living t\e shall continue our fight against untoiicb 
ability and other forma of otherwise backward 
Today millions lock food, clothing and house* and 
many oro on tho verge ot starvation 

Speaking on Calcutta riots he said 
Our hearts were henv y also with the terrible tragedy 
of Calcutta because of the insensate strife of brother 
against brother The freedom wo had envisag d an ‘ 
for which we had laboured through generations was 
for all the people of India ond not for one group or 
class or tho followers of ono religion 

There has been much heated argument 
about Sections and Groupings in the 
Constituent Assembly Said Pandit NehrU 
I woul 1 liko to make it clear on behalf of my 
colleagues and myself, that wo do not look upon tho 
Constituent Assembly as on arena for conflict or fo r 
the forcible imposition of one viow point over another 
India is on tho roovo and tho old order passes Tho 
laittativ o comes to our people now ond we shall 
tho history ef our choice Let us nit join In this 
might) task and make India tho pride of our heart, 
great among nations foremost In tho arts of peace 
opd progress , 
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THE LEAGUE POLICY 
Chowdry Akbar Kban MasHtn President 
of the London Indian Workers Association 
denounces the Muslim League as hypo 
cntes and the Hindu caste system as 
causing immense harm to India, in a 
pamphlet entitled ' And now post mortem 
He says 1 The Muslim League has un 
fortunately adopted a mistaken discredited 
policy and Mr Jinnah is the standard 
bearer of reaction The League leader 
wants to keep the Pakistan baby in the 
cradle of British imperialism and to bring 
degradation upon his motherland Pakistan 
comprising purely of Muslim inhabited 
areas could not survive six months trial 
League Muslims are not true Muslims 
They are hypocrites They work the passions 
Muslims to a high pitch to gam their 
selfish ends Once Indian Muslims used 
t0 dream ot Turkey and Afghanistan 
coming to free them from the alien yoke 
Now they are furtively tall mg of Russia 
Islam is in danger * is a slogan coined 
by degenerate Musi m Leaguers They 
have adopted an inferiority complex and 
seen * beysnd redemption Frustrated and 
d ^appointed the League is blurting out 
irresponsible pronouncements and loose 
talks devoid of any sense The League is 
deliberately misleading the ignorant Muslim 
Masses for which r it will have to accept 
tciponsibility and give account It knows 
no sane politics but disruptive policy The 
Leaguers are playing with fire 

The Congress is Socialist The League 
w d ehard Conservative The Congress is 
regressive The League is reactionary 
The Congress appeals to the people The 
League to Mr Churchill 


* PARSIS AND THE CONGRESS ’ 

An emphatic repudiation of Mr Jmnah s 
statement that the Parsis are certainly not; 
with the Congress has been made by Mr 
Homi Talyarkhan, President of the United 
Parsi Association m a statement 

The United Parsi Association he says 
most emphatically repudiate Mr Jinnah s 
statement that the Parsis are certainly not 
with the Congress and appeals to all other 
Parsi bodies to follow suit The Association 
asserts that the Parsi community whatever 
Us differences with the Congress may have 
been is certainly not against the national 
organisation 


MEMBERSHIP OF CONGRESS 
There will be no mass Enrolment of 
members for the Indian National Congress 
from next year and all the forty crore 
inhabitants of India irrespective pf caste 
aud community will henceforth be regarded 
as ordinary Congress members This is 
the mam suggestion it is learnt of the 
Congress Constitution Sub Committee 
According to the recommendations of the 
Sub Committee only active Congress 
members will henceforth be on the 
Congress register and have the right to vote 
in the election of delegates an I o the- office 
bearers of the Congress Only those who 
do day to day work for the Congiess either 
m the constructive or parliamentary sphere 
would he regarded as active members 


nvsivu. UUAKU5 lOR U P. 

Among its various schemes to-cope With 
communal outbursts the Congress Ministry 
in the United Provinces has a definite 

P h™. r° r J" 5 . e * “ ll,Ua ,0 be ”™ed 

Home Guards The new organisation- 

I”" 1 "-*, Indl ’" Amy men <»,|| 

« m ? E Th T' v b ' J5I"'PP ed »"h modern 
*rms The h ghest officer of the Horn* 
Gnerd, will enjoy rv.de pow” 
be responsible to the Ministry 1 
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Educational 


Sir SHAFAAT’S PLAN 
Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, member of the 
Cabinet in charge of the Departments of 
Education and Health said at a meeting 
of officers of the Department of Education 
at New Delhi on September 12 that he 
had assumed charge of portfolios which 
concerned loth the body and the mind of 
the citizens of India 

Sir Shafaat emphasised that it was the 
lot of the long neglected common man 
which would be his main object and he 
hoped that it would be never forgotten that 
it was for peoples belonging to ones own 
flesh and blood that one was working 

Referring in particular to question of 
education Sir Shafaat called attention to the 
pioneer and noteworthy work done by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education which 
he described as the most representative 
educational body in the country He paid 
a tribute to Sir John Sargeant and his 
colleagues and said that the report of the 
Central Advisory Board popuhrly known 
as the Sargeant Plan could well be tal en 
as a starting point India s urgent needs 
he said was for a bod) of technicians and 
scientists who would make the mother 
country economically self sufficient Tanda 
mental research mast be encouraged in 
eicry possible manner Neither shonld any 
effort be spared to establish technological 
institutes which Sir Shafaat hopes would be 
the pride of Asia And at the same time 
universal compulsory basic education should 
be taken in han 1 and the foundation of a 
national system of e Jucation mast be 
firmly laid without any further delay 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY TO HONOUR 

GANDHIJI ; 

The Executive Council of the Nagpur 
University at a special meeting ° n 
September 14, resolved to confer the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters on 
Mahatma Gandhi It was decided to hold 
a special Convocation of Sewagram to suit 
Gandhijis convenience, should he express 
his inability to come to Nagpur 

The Council further instructed Dr S M 
Hasan Minister for Health, and Mr S, N 
Agarwal to meet Mahatma Gandhi 
request him to accept the honour 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE OT 
SPINNING 

Writing m the Khadt Jagat, the monthly 
organ of the All India Spinners* Association 
Mahatma Gandhi says ' If all Congress 
offices and other institutions of this typ e 
impart technical education regarding Khadt 
from beginning to end, then the condition 
of villages will be overhauled and Swaraj 
will be achieved with the help o' 1 ' lC 
public Truly speaking, the complete edn 
cation of man is in spinning * 

BENARES DEGREE FOR NEHRU 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr 
Chi Tao Chinese statesman and Buddhist 
scholar will receive the honornry degr pc 
of D Lilt at the next Convocation of the 
Benares Hindu University which will be 
held on December 15, 1946 Both o' 
them have accepted the invitation of the 
Vice Chancellor of the University to recei'® 
the honorary degree in Benares 


Legal 
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BURMA GOVERNMENT S RESPONSE 
TO NEHRU’S APPEAL 

On representations made by Pandit 
Nehru, the Burma Government have with 
drawn the cases against Mr Mandat Doshi 
former officer of the Azad Hind Govern 
ment and five members of the Netaji 
Fund Committee who were being tried on 


SAGOTRA MARRIAGES 
Mr A Kales wara Rao, ML A, has given 
notice of a Bill in the Madras Legislative 
Assembly to permit marriages between 
Hindus of the same gothra or common 
pravara, in the Province of Madras 

The operative Clause 4 of the Bill runs 
“ Notwithstanding any rule or law or cus 


charges of alleged dacotty and extortion 
during the Japanese occupation of Burma 
These cases aroused great public interest 
and the Congress President recently deputed 
Mr «iant Chandra Bose to Burma where 
he made representations to the Home 
Member Mr Dosfii is leaving for Bombay 
shortly 


HINDU SXBHAS DEMAND 
The Working Committee ol the All India 
Hindu Mahasabha which concluded its two 
day session in Calcutta on September <23 
in a four hundred word resolution ex 
pressed the view that the Muslim League 
should be declared an illegal body and 
should be dealt with as such if it would 
still persist in its attempt to indulge in 
unconstitutional and illegal activities 

SEPARATION Or THE JUDICIARY 

The Madras Committee for the separation 
of the Judiciary from the Executive he 
a brief sitting and discussed its fart er 
procedure The examination of witnesses 

has been practically finished and the Com 
mittee’s Secretariat is now engage in 
compiling and classifying the opinions 
oral and written submitted to it 


Mr VERMA AS CHIEr JUSTICE 
His Majesty the King has approved the 
appointment ot the Hon Mr J»*>« 
Kamalakanta Verma a 
Allahabad High Court to be Chief Justice 
of that Hiph Coutt upon the retirement of 
the Hon Sir Iribsl Ahmad says a 
communique 


tom or usage to the contrary, no marriage 
solemnised after the commencement of this 
Act shall be invalid merely by reason that 
the parties to it belonged to the same 
gothra or had a common pravara at the 
time of such solemnisation 

Explaining the aims of the Bill, Mf 
Kales wara Rao says in the' statement of 
objects and reasons The prohibition against 
the marriage of persons having a common 
gothra or pravara does not apply to the 
great body of the Hindu society tailed 
Sndras It is stated by the learned author 
of ‘Hindu Law and Usage , Mr S Srjni 
vasa Iyengar, that as Kshatriyas and Vysias 
do not possess either a gothra or a 
pravara they take the gothra or a pravara 
of the purohit As this is a most unnatu 
ral and unreasonable thing prohiblton does 
not ex st in practice among the persons of 
these »wo castes It is onl^ among Brahmins 
that this prohibition exists The same 
learned author has written that this prohi 
bition was not well established in early 
ages So it is not the like Sapmda 
marriage prohibition which applies ’to the 
whole Hindu Society People of the same 
gothra or pravara have generally no rela 
tionshtp whatever and often belong to 
different sub castes This prohibition doe 3 
not exist in the Special Marriages Act 



Insurance 
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INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 
Presiding over the thirty ninth Ordinary 
General Meeting of the National Insurance 
Company at Calcutta Mr G K Khemka 
observed in connection with the proposed 
bill pending before the legislature that 
further restrictions by Government will 
affect life offices adversely 

The year 1945 saw the end of the war 
and with the termination ot hostilities 
new problems arose — no less complicated 
than what we faced during the war We 
are now passing the transition stage from 
war to peace, we are busv on post war 
planning for industrial expansion of this 
country We realise that new technique 
will have to be adopted and new methods 
introduced for the success of our Industrial 
ventures Similarly, in the field of Insurance 
I submit certain changes will have to be 
made in our general policy in order to 
keep pace with the time 

Already there is a Bill pending before 
the Legislature, various measures contem 
plated therein are intended to restrict the 
procurtaion cost that is to sa>, to keep 
overall expenses within certain limits and 
furthermore to restrict the scope of invest 
ments So far as the proposal for reduction 
in expenses is concerned, I agree it will 
be a healthy thing of course I on my 
part would like least. intervention by the 
Government in this matter, in fact, 
Government inter cntion should be avoided 
as far as poss ble and it should be left to 
the Insurers themselves but as regards 
natrowing down the^scope of investments 
the cho ce is already limrted to d*v and if 
further restrictions are imposed I feel it 
will decisively -handicap the honest earning 
capacities of Life Offices 


THIRD PARTY INSURANCE 
A draft Bill for providing reciprocity with 
the Indian States in the matter of the 
compulsory third party Insurance of motor 
vehicles w r as published in the Government 
of India Gazette of August 24, 1946 and 
has been circulated for comments to 
Associations and other interested bodies 
through Provincial Governments, says a 
Press Note 

The draft is’tentative and will be modified, 
if necessary in the light of the comments 
received through Provincial Governments 
Chapter VIII of the Klotor Vehicles Act, 
which came into force on July 1 and which 
is sought te be amended does not at 
present contain any provision for such 
reciprocity and if no such provision were 
made when the States enacted their legis 
lation, motorists would be required to 
obtain separate insurance policies for many 
of the States visited or traversed 

INSURANCE AGFNTS REQUEST 
TO GOVERNMENT 
At a general body meeting of the Tamil 
Nad Insurance Agents’ Association, Trichi 
nepoly Mr S Thangavelu Pill ai presiding 
rasolutions were passed felicitating Mr L S 
Vaidyanathan on his nomination to the 
Central Legislative Assembly requesting the 
Interim Government to retain the maximum 
ex sting lates of agents' commission for both 
life and other insurances and deploring 
the recommendations of the Sir Cowavjee 
Jehangir Committee to further reduce the 
rates of commission to agents The 
Association suggested that no death duty 
should be levied on monies from Insurance 
that art payable to assignees on the death 
of the assured 
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CHETTUR MISSION REPORT 
"There ls^no need for pessimism with 
regard to the revival and de/elopment of 
oar trade with China In spite of domes 
tic difficulties, there is a wide range of 
commodities which India can supply to 
China and which the latter country will 
need 1 Thus observes the Report of the 
Trade Mission to China, which was sent to 
that country by the Commerce Department 
in February 1946 under the leadership of 
Mr K K Chettur, Joint Secretary of the 
Department to examine the possibility of 
the renewal of export business, mainly 
cotton and tobacco, from India to China, 
and the resumption and development of 
trade between the two countries 

Regarding trade prospects the Report 
*ays 

Therft ia no n«xl for po^airm*m with regard 
W tla revival and development of our trado with 
Chino. Will© it is correct tl at difTeulties exiat and 
that Inflation is rife that there are shortages of goods 
an 1 dlfT cultles with regard to exel asge and comrouni 
cations it will not be long before the situation fo 
brought under conlrt 1 in view of the measures 
taken by the (Chinese Government for the rel ablli 
tation of the country a economy Though the vol ime 
of trade In the earlier stages mnj os a res ill. not bo 
l&rgo th s will bo n temporary pi ose as an era of 
lod Htrml and commercial prosperity awaits China 

In a pile of domestic d QScult os there is a wl lo 
nngo of commo 1 tie*! which India *an supply to 
Wuqb an 1 which the latter country will need and 
though in l istnalisat on may affect the nature of the 
•applies available for export tl n quantum of tt e 
trade will not bo adversely affocted 

Vc are the possible 1 nea of development of 
China s economy on the other han l 1 krly to lead to 
the reduction of trade with tl at co mtry as she still 
cent nuos to require raw mater aUlrom this country 
aa 1 also consumer goods wl ch we can eonven catly 
•pare for her 

There a also the point that Germany and Japan 
nave for the time bo ng been eliminated from the 
ra market and that India can to a certa a 
extent meet this demand parti nlarly the demand 
formerly met from Japan with whose goods ours are 
easily comparable ’ 


FUTURE Or TRADE CONTROL 
"It is our belief that a healthy and 
rapid extension of Indian resdurces and a 
rise in the standard of living of the Indian 
people can only be brought about by a 
system of planned development, which 
must include a planned regulation of 
external trade declared Mr C H Bbabha 
is his address to the Trade Policy Com 
mittee As the first official statement on 
the Interim Government s objectives in the 
economic sphere, this declaration will be 
widely welcomed Mr Bhabha affirmed the 
new Government's intention to participate 
fully in all international conferences India, 
as the Commerce Member pointed out, is 
uniquely fitted to play in th^se conferences 
the role of champion of the backward 
and undeveloped countries 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT LOANS 
A press communique issued by the 
Manager of the Reserve Bank Bombay, 
says 

"The provincial Government loans of 
the United Provinces and Madras remained 
open till the close of the day on Sept 2, 
1916 The United Provinces loan was 
oversubscribed Subscriptions for this loan 
upto and including Rs 5 000 will fa e 
allotted m full and applications for amounts 
over Rs 5 000 will receive allotment at 
90 per cent subject to a minimum allot 
ment of Rs 5 000 

The Madras loan was fully subscribed 
after the transfer ol options from the United 
Provinces loan aod a call on the under 
writer, for the balance not covered by 
public subscription*? * 
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MILITARY ACADEMY TOR WOMEN 
A Military Academy to be named after 
Mr Subhas Chandra Bose is to be started 
at the Atya Kanya Mahavidyalaya (women s 
umvers ty) as n memorial to the Ram 
of Jhansi Regiment to give mil tar* and 
physicial training to women students 

Mrs Sushila Pandit M L A Baroda 
and principal of the Vidyalaya says the 
scheme will cost Rs 500000 and has 
appealed for donations 

Mr Narayanlal Pansilal and Mr Nanjibhai 
Mehta have donated Rs 100 000 each for 
the scheme 

WOMEN FOR BRITISH SHIPS 
For the firft time in British metcantile 
htstoty British girls are to be allowed to 
sign on as members of ships crews 
Several big British liner and tramp companies 
are planning to take women aboard as 
cooks and on the catering staff In some 
of new cargo ships now being built 
separate quarters are being constructed for 
10 or 12 women members of the crew 
Ex Wren s who have had experience in 
this type of work will be given priority it 
is started The new 10000 ton motor ship 
La Cordillera is expec‘ed to *be the first 
British cargo vessel to carry nomen 
personnel 

NEW COLLEGE TOR WOMEN 
Replying to Mr C P Ramaswami 
Reddur in the Madras Legislative Council, 
the M nister of Education said that Mr V 
L Eth raj had promised a donation for a 
womens college in Madras and had 
deposited Us 1 80 000 with the Madras 
University As soon as necessary buildings 
were available the college would be started 
Mr Elhiraj had approached the Govern 
ment who thought that the College could 
be startel next year The contribution 
promisi d by Mr Ethiraj was Rs 10 lakhs; 


MUS OL1NIS DAUGHTER 
• I a still a fascist -Why not f Bat 
politics are a filthy came and I hive finished 
with them lor ever * 

This was the comment of Countess 
Edda Ciano 3S year old daughter of 

Mussolini when she was released on July 12 
under the Italian Governments amnesty 
after spending a year on the prison island 
of Lipan 

Wearing a cheap plain frock and no 
stockings and now almost pennt less Edda 
went shopping on foot and on buses 
During her lather s regime she was described 
as the best dressed tveman in Romes 
fascist society 

Stating that she approved of the theft 
of Mussolini s body from its unnamed 
Milan grave she added ' Naturally I do 
not know who took it but I think they 
were right Any man deserves a better 
grave than the one they gave him 

Edda is now writing her memoirs but 
she declared My soul and sorrows 
are not for sale she added ' After staying 
m Rome a few days to settle legal claims 
for something to live on from my husband s 
estates I am leaving to start a new career 
of bringing up my three children to do 
anything they like except meddle m politics. 
In any ease the world is rather tired of 
the Mussolinis don t you think ? 

DR MADURAM 

Dr (Miss) E Maduram Superintendent 
Government Victoria Caste and Gosh* 
Hospital Madras has been renominated by 
the Government of Madras as x member 
or the Madras Nurses and Mid wives Council 
for a period of three years with effect 
from October 3 
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MR KHER ON POW OF THE PRrSS 
Mr B G Kher Premier of Bombay, 
addressing the members of the Poona 
Journalists Association said that freedom of 
the Press was valuable and the Press must 
he protected at all costs During the 
autocratic regimes of Kings he said, they 
required jesters who only showered praise 
but with the progress of democracy, as the 
symbol of free opinion the Press became 
the powerful I ourth State 
Mr Kher further said that in India, Tilah 
and other pioneers of Indian journalism 
started their papers with the object of 
serving and educating and awakening the 
people and that noble ideal was still kept 
Q P by Mahatma Gandhi But as i whole 
Indian journalism had now become a 
profession He welcomed the growth of 
journalists organisations and hoped that 
along with economic betterment of journalists, 
they would lay down the code of 

professional conduct 

KAT1DASA MEMORIAL SOCIETY 
An appeal for funds has been issued by 
T J Kedar, Lt Col W R Puranik and 
others on behalf of the Kalidasa Memorial 
Society, fo med in 1943 with a view to 
perpetuating the memory of India s great 
poet The Society proposes to erect in the 
first instance a Memorial Pillar and a Rest 
House on the hill top at Ramtek where or 
near which according to competent 
authorities, Kalidasa must have stajed for 
some time It is also intended to establ sh, 
near the Memorial Pillar, a Research Institute 
w >th an uo-tn date library 
t LFSSONS FROM TI1E TPICS 
A* study of the two great epics — Rama 
yana and Mahabaratha — apart from revealing 
spiritual and moral lessons will emphasise 
the customs manners ideals and standards 
life prevalent in India during those ages 
The most Important lesson that we should 
’earn from them is that we must understand 
what is ahead ol us We must make life 
more energetic always remember what we 
acquire and adopt tight principles of conduct 
observed Mr Justice N Chandrasekhara Iyer 
the Madras Presidency College Sanskrit 

Association 
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AMERY RFSUMrS ANOTHER DIRECTORSHIP 
Mr L S Amery, now 71 has returned 
from Switzerland whert he lectured on 
India for the British Fore gn Office He 
has also returned to the board of directors 
of Marks and Spencers, the big multiple 
store company He resigned from the board 
when he became Secretary forlndia In 1940 
giving up directors fees worth more than 
his salary as a Cabinet Minister Mr Amery 
re joined thp board of Good year 

Tyres last year _ 

INDIAN DELEC5ATON TO US A 
Sir S Radhakrishnan Vice Chancellor, 
Benares University will lead the Indian 
delegation to the United Nations economic, 
social and cultural conference which meets 
in new York this monlh 

Other members of the delegation are 
understood to be Dr /aktr Hussein and 
Rajkuman Amnt Kaur 


GANDIII JA\ ANTI 

Mahatma Gandhi will be presented with 
a purse of Rs 7 80 000 and an equal 
number of banks of yarn by the All India 
Spinners Association U P Branch on the 
occasion of his seventy eighth birthday He 
has consented to spend 75 per cent of the 
money in the district from which it is collected 


COL NIRANJAN SINQH GILL 
Col Niranjan Singh President of the 
PratimJhi Panthic Board has resigned from 
the presidentship on grounds that his services 
are no longer of ‘ absolute necessity anif 
that after four years of imprisonment he 
needed rest The resignation was accepted 
a _ r ° eetm B °f the board presided over 
by Col Gill himself 


UK F KODANDA RAO 
Mr P Kodanda Rao Servants of India 
Society has been invited by the Govern 
ment of India to act as Adviser to the 
Government of India , Delegate to the 
Permanent Migration Committee of the 
L ‘ b ° m Con, ' re "" "> Montreal, 
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EC7E1IA CAUSED B\ W ORRY 
To blash with shame go livid with fear 
whiten with anger or sweat with anxiety 
are emotional cliches long used by novelists 
Now three doctors have listed a new one 
in the British Medical Journal to itch 
with worry 

The doctors say that there are three 
different types of itches 

One is the result of a straightforward 
skin disease another can be stimulated by 
such drugs as cocaine and the third is the 
emoMonal itch 

Some patients scratch themselves when 
worried Many people had eczema follow 
ing financial worries One man a worry 
ing and eczematous type was cured of his 
eczema and mental troubles when he 
learnt that hts business and domestic 
problems had been solved 

Th*» itching m many cases becomes as 
severe and tormenting as pain The 
patients scratching causes sores and a 
peculiar skin thickening termed lichemfi 
cation dubbed by the three doctors 

psycho dermatitis 

The cure according to the doctors is to 
remove the causes of worry or prevent the 
patient from worrying by artificially induced 
sleep 

NATURE CL1MC AT URALI KANCHAN 
H H the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior 
has given permission for the erection of a 
building in Urah Kanchan for Mahatma 
Gandhi s Nature Cure Clinic 

Urali Kanchan is a village in the Scindia s 
Jagir m the Poona District which Mahatma 
Gandhi had recently selected for the 
establishment of a Nature Cure Clinic on 
account of the natural surroundings and 
salubr ous cl mate 

GREATEST VICTORY OVER MALARIA 

By the d scovety of a new agent named 
Chloroquine medical science has achieved 
its greatest victory m the fight against 
malaria Chloroquine does not discolour the 
skin and its activity is three times greater than 
that of quinine or mepaenne 


CONFERENCF OF HFYLTH MIMSTFRS 
A Conference of the Health Ministers 
from all the Provinces will be held >n 
New Delhi on 10th October and the sub 
sequent days under the presidentship of 
Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan the Health 
Minister in the Interim Government 

It is [understood that problems relating 
to the improvement of sanitation in the 
rural areas all over the country on the 
lines of the recommendations of the Bhore 
Committee will be considered by this 
Conference The Provincial Ministers of 
Health are expected to attend this confer 
ence with complete schemes dealing with 
public health in their respective provinces 
The United Press of India understands 
that the Central Government a r e prepared 
to make lump grants to the Provinces for 
carrying out anv scheme that may be 
evolved for improving the health of the 
village people as well as the general 
sanitary conditions in the rural areas The 
proposed conference is likely to give a 
lead to 'the Provinces by chalking out a 
5 year plan in this behalf which I is to be 
implemented by the Provincial Govern 
ments in collaboration with the Central 
Government 

HFALTII CONDITION^ DURING 194.> 

That on the whole the birth rate 10 
India in 1945 seems to have increased over 
the rate in 1944 but it did not reach the 
level of the last inter censal years is shown 
by the Preliminary Note on Health Condi^ 
Uons in British India during the year 19^ 
by the Public Health Commissioner* with 
the Government of India 

In previous years there had been a 
progressive decline m birthrate in British 
India From a birthrate varying round the 
figure of 34 par thousand during the l® st 
intercensal years it came to 29 per thou 
sand in 1941 and to 26 in 1943 and 1944 
This reduction m the recorded birthrate 
was shown by nearly every Province the 
only d /Terence being that in some the 
reduction was more pronounced than in 
others 
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INDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 
The international Bank' for reconstruction 
and development began functioning on 
Jane 25 and in accordance with the Articles 
of agreement, India was called upon to pay 2 
per cent of per share subscription le 3 
million dollars, on or before August 24, and 
a further 3 per cent by November 25 says 
a Press note 

The Central Assembly, during its last 
session, had recommended that the Govern 
ment of India should not pay any portion 
of India s subscription without consultation 
with the Bretton Woods Committee of the 
Assembly A meeting of this body was, 
therefore called to consider the action to 
be taken on the dem&nd made and the 
Committee agreed to authorize the Govern 
ment to pay the 2 per cent share which is 
to be paid immediately 

As regards the remaining 8 per cent the 
Committee recommended that the sanction 
of the Assembly itself should be obtained 
IMPERIAL BANK Or INDIA 
A dividend of 14 per cent per annum 
has been declared to the shareholders of 
the Imperial Bank of India for the half year 
ended 30th June 194G out of profits 
amounting to Rs 94'05 400 ; which included 
Rs 39 08 200 brought forward from the 
previous half year A sum of Rs 9 25000 
was- distributed as bonus to the staff 
BURMA CURRENCY ORDER 
The House of Commons approved, 
without discussion the mdnetary order 
which reduces from two years to six 
months the period of notice of termination 
of the operation of the 1937 order linking 
*he Burma and India currencies and 
empowers the Government of Burma to 
'•Continue Jo manage the currency until 
March 31 next year 

THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA LTD 
We are informed that the net profit of 
the Central Bank of India, Ltd Bfimbay, 
for the half year ended 30th June 1946 
including the amount brought forward was 
Rs 64.90,22 1 A dividend of Re 18 0, 
equivalent to 12 per cent per annum 
tvas declared 


ADJUDICATION Or RAILWAY DISPUTE 
The adjudication of the railway dispute 
between the Railway Board and the All India 
Radwaymcn s Federation came up before 
Mr Justice Rajadhakshya The All India 
Railwaymen’s Federation was the first to 
present its case and it was represented by 
Mr R A Khedglkar and Mr. M A Khan 
The Federation in a lengthy memorandum 
submitted to the court asked for forty two 
hours week for all employees, one weekly 
off, all bank holidays with pay, thirty days 
privilege leave, three weeks casual leave, 
full sick pay for entire period of sickness 
contracted on duty, overtime pay for line 
staff and 25 per cent leave reserve 

Mr Khedgikar, President of the Federation, 
argued that it was physically impossible 
for railwaymen to work for long hours at 
a time without adequate rest He cited 
several instances where employees were 
forced to work for more than eight hour* 
a day without proper rest 

SI RY STRIKE CALLED OFr 
The Joint Strike Committee of the South 
Indian Railway Labour Union and die 
Station Masters Association . unanimously 
decided on Sept 22 to call off forthwith 
the strike says Mr S Guruswami, General 
Secretary of the All India Railwaymen’s 
Federation in a statement to the Press 
The statement rgads 

"Ip deference to the advice given by the 
Railway Member to the strikers and the 
personal assurances to them, the Joint 
Strike Committee has to day unanimously 
decided to call off the strike forthwith and 
at the Same time request the General 
Manager of the Railway to allow adequate 
time for the strikers to resume duty as it 
will tal e some time for this decision to 
reach the strikers * 

An API message issued the next day, 
said — A -large number of strikers reported 
to duty to day alL over the South Indian 
Railway system "Following the calling off of 
the month old still e by the Labour Union 
There is almost a full complement of staff 
at the stations on the Madras Tambar am 
Suburban electric .section 
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EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS ON INDIA 
Lord Pethick Lawrence Secretary of 
State for India was among the many dis 
tinguished visitors at the opening at India 
House on September 16 of an exhibition 
of drawings from India sponsored by the 
Royal India Society 

The opening ceremony was performed 
by the Vice President of the Society Sir 
William Barton formerly of the Indian 
Political Department 

The drawings were made by two vcung 
British sappers T H Baines and W H 
Blackburn who were stationed in India 
during the war Great interest was shown 
by the visitors in sculpture drawings of 
figures in the Ajanta and Ellora caves 
Th“ Exhibition remained open for ten 
days 

TIIL REPLNTrNT MADELINE 
A Good Example of popular prejudice 
which bars people from a correct appre 
ciation of a work of art is provided by 
the picture of repentent Madeline There 
the artist had succumbed to the temptation 
to create a pretty figute and las sacrificed 
something more valuable the reality of 
his idea But precisely for the reason the 
picture has achieved great popularity 
INDIAN INSTITUTE Or FINE ARTS MADRAS 
The Hon Secretary ol the Indian 
Institute of Fine Arts Madras writes that 
an exhibition of paintings drawings sculp 
ture, etc of both amateur and professional 
artists will be held from the 1st to the 
6tli of October 1946 at the Minerva 
Tutorial College Halls Road Egmore 
Exhibits should be sent to the secretaries 
72 H gh Road Egmore Particulars regard 
mg rules and regulations can be had from 
them ( 

LOOITD TREtSURrS* 

The United States occupation authorities 
have handed back to rightful owners more 
than 50 000 art treasures more than 
1 000 000 books and industrial equipment 
worth 200 000 000 marks all looted by 
the Nazis, says an American news service 
m Germany states 


INDIAN tTI AMS RECORD 
Drawing with H D G Levenson 
Gower s XI at Scarborough the Indian 
cricket team completed a successful tour 
on September 10 (cables Learie Constantine 
Reuters Special Correspondent) ^ 

Of the 29 first class matches played 11 
were won 4 lost and 14 drawn In view 
of the wretched summer, this was a 
splendid record, comparing favourably with 
previous Indian touts In 1936, only 4 
first class games were won 12 lost and 12 
drawn and in 1932 the figures were 9 
won 8 lost and 9 drawn 

With two ol the three Test matches 
drawn the Indians lost the series through 
their defeat by England at Lord s but 
gained the consolation in that their two 
biggest victories were gained there — b> s» n 
innings and 293 over Middlesex and an 
innings and 194 runs over the M C C 

In a strong batting side Merchant proved 

particularly successful averaging 74 53 and 
scoring 2 3S5 runs Hazare was runner up 
with 49 77 and Pataudi third with 46 71 
Vinoo Mankad the left arm bowler and 
and right hand batsman, performed the 
double feat of a 1 000 runs and a 100 
wickets the first Indian to do so His 
average was 20 76 Another fine all rounder 
V S Hazare finished second in the bowl 
ing averages too with 24 75 while Sarwate 
was toird with 25 37 

VENUE TOR OLYMPIC GAMES 

At an International Olympic Committee 
meeting held at Lausanne on September 3 
it was announced that the next World 
Olympic Games wilt take place at Wembley 
from the end of July to August over a 
period of 18 dsys No event; wi l take 
place on Sundays 

CYCLE TOURIST 

Mr Htranmoy Bhattacharya a B Sc 
student of the Calcutta University who 
started from Calcutta on May 29 on a cycle 
tour , of India \ assed through Alhhabad 
m the last week of June 

Mr Bhattacharja has undertaken an edu 
cational tour of ( lndia and is cycling up to 
Delhi and back to Calcutta 
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DR 0 V RAM\N ON ATOM BOMB TEST 
Strong condemnation ol Atom Bomb and 
'‘Atom diplomacy" was voiced by the 
famous Indian scientist, Sir C V Raman, 
st Colombo whither he had gone to 
attend the second animal session of the 
Ceylon Association of Science, on Sept 9 
‘Scientists should have refased to col 
laborate with warmongers and should have 
refused help in the production of the atom 
bomb, which, after all, is a very wicked 
thing", he said 

He added that the greatest tragedy was 
waste of human effort and money in per 
fecting the weapon and referred to the 
United States Bikini atom bomb tests as a 
"stupid, cruel and wicked waste 

The HO 000 000 dollars spent on the 
tests could have been better utilised for 
tile benefit of humanity and the world s 
happiness, he said 

Tilt LATE SIB JAULS JEANS 
The famous astronomer, Sir James Jeans 
died at Dorking (Suney) on September 16 
at the age of 69 

Sir James Hopwood Jeans, Member of 
the Order of Merit, 1 ellow of the Royal 
Society, Master of Arts, Doctor of Science, 
Was described by the late Sir Oliver 
Lodge as "one of the six great“st men 
tn the world M He was not only pre- 
eminent ^among the astronomers and an 
original and daring thinker but he had a 
luminous gift for explaining deep facts of 
astronomy in vivid phrases easily under- 
stood by the lay man 

INDIAN SCirNCE CONGBFSs 
Arrangements are in progress for holding 
discussions on topics of immediate national 
Importance under the auspice- of the 
Indian Science Congress which will meet 
»t Patna m the first week of January 1947, 
Under the general presidentship of the 
Pandit Jswaharlal Nehru There will 
bs an important general discussion on 
‘National Planning * and in connection 
With the topic, the fourteen sections of 
'he Indian Science Congress are organising 
symposia on allied themes 


INDIAN FILMS 

Well wishers df the Indian film in- 
dustry mpst feel obliged to the attacks on 
entertainment films made recently in the 
Madras Assembly and for the assurance of 
the Prime Minister that the Government 
would go into the question of regulating 
the people's entertainments, writes Mr Ram 
L Gogtay in a letter to the Press Tor, 
Indian films, despite fifteen years of talkte 
production have shown no improvement as 
to quality and culture which should ordi- 
narily^be inherent in them " The Prn\ incial 
Governments of Bombay, Madras Bengal 
and the Punjab— the four provinces in 
which films are produced — should help the 
producers in their respective provinces to 
produce better films Every producer must 
set up a competent Story Selection Depart- 
ment whose sole purpose would be to 
study the past and present literature of the 
country and evolve therefrom stones for 
filming The Government should then 
offer for a fee to scruymse in advance of 
production the stories selected so as to 
exclude all undesirable features therefrom 
In America this work is done by the 
American Him Producers Association and 
it has acted in this respect with an impar- 
tiality and devotion to the cause of better 
films that must evoke admiration ' 


HOLLYWOOD 3 STAGGERING PROFITS 

Hollywood had expected that in the 
fiscal year of 1946 profits would probably 
touch £25,000 000 Statisticians in Wall 
Street and Los Angeles are now saying 
that the industry will show a dear 
profit this year of the staggering ’ total of 

£32 000 000 

Two big companies, Warner Brothers 
tnd R K O, have just reported advances 
of more than 100 per cent on their 1945 
figures Warner', net profit it ,s announ 
ced, will b- £3 037 250 for the first 
months this year compared with £ 1 , 59 J 0 nn 
for the same period last year, R ir J-T 
announce a net profit for the 
quarter of the current year of £ 
which, is almost threo tim es t f, e f 8 ^-L349 
the same quarter last year ^ Qre 
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NATIONALISATION OF MOTOR TRANSPORT 
It is announced that the Punjab Govern 
ment intend taking oxer some of the 
passenger services m the course of the next 
few months in pursuance of the Govern 
ments policy to nationalise the road motor 
Transport The concerns to be tal en over 
will be given fair compensation 

In a Press Note on the subject Mr P 
Marsdom, Secretary, Punjab Government 
Transport Department sajs For some 
time past the Government have been 
considering the question of nationalisation 
of road motor transport They are aware 
that transport concerns have been working 
under considerable difficulty during the 
war years and that for the most part they 
have been of great service to the public 
as well as to the administration After 
very careful consideration however the 
Government have decided that in the 
interests of the public and of the adminis 
tration it is desirable that Government 
should take oxer all passenger service and 
to a limited extent cater for goods traffic 
not for the present interfering further with 
the public carrier permit holders although 
ultimately their intention is that goods 
transport shall also be nationalised 

BUS TRANSPORT TOR PASSENGERS 
A Press Note issued by the Central Road 
Traffic Board during the continuance of the 
SIR} stril e sa> s 

In view 6f the great inconvenience 
caused to travelling public due to the 
continuance of South Indian Railway strike 
vatious new temporary bus services have 
been started in the regions affected The 
, following are some of the services 

Sn Rama Vilas Bus Service Ltd — (1) 
Madras to Trichinopoly 2 buses for through 
passengers (2) Madras to Villupnram 
2 buses for through passengers (3) Madras 
to Chingleput 4 buses (4) Madras to 
Conjeevaram 2 buses 

Prox nrta! Motor Transports I td — Madras 
to Tindivatnm 2 buses 

The Citj Motor Service Ltd— (1) Madras 
to Jalarpet 1 bus (2) Jalarpet to Coimba 
tore 3 buses 


AIR CRArT IbDUSXPA FOR INDIA 
A ten point plan to provide India with a 
riodern aircraft industry at a cost of 
Rs 130 00000 in the first five years is 
outlined in a secret report to the Govern 
ment of India issued by the unite 
Kingdom Aircraft Mission which surveyed 
the possibilities of such an industry 10 
March this year 

The focal point of the whole plan is the 
acquisition of the Hindustan Aircra t 
Factory at Bangalore, as the nucleus 
around which India's aircraft industry, 
would be built 

The ten point plan is simple, ® a J s 
the Mission s report, and India can have, if the 
scheme is adopted a self supporting aircra t 
industry by 1963, capable of exporting 
planes to important countries within the 
ludian sphere of influence 

AIRWAAS (INDIA) LIMITED 
In a country of vast distances and 
increasing demand for long distance transport 
like India the detaand for civil aviation »* 
likely to be considerable The flotation 
new airline companies is a welcome sign 
that Indian enterprise is prepared t0 
explore and exploit all possibilities in this 
almost virgin field Airways (India) Limited, 
exhibits the features of a promising of venture 
\The company has purchased so f ar 
eight aeroplane three of which are under 
going conversion at the Hlndusthan 
Aircraft Ltd Three are already at l ^ e 
Dam Dam aerodrome The remaining t» w 
are expected to reach this country e** 1 ? 
next year 

AEUODROML CONSTRUCTION 
A separate Aviation Wing of the Central 
Public Works Department with a Chi«* 
Engineer at its head, five Superintending 
Engineers and 13 Divisional Officers has 
been formed with effect from July 1,1946 
This Wing will be responsible for the 
planning direction and execution of *d 
Civil Aviation Works The Planning Girck 
of the Civil Aviation Directorate has nov 
been transferred ‘o this Wing 
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GANDHI JI AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
‘ Mahatma GandWs spiritual guidance does 
play 1 - an effective patt in the present 
administration but it would be wrong to 
flunk that Mahatmaji is against industrial 
development On the contrary Mahatmaji 
is keen on such development But we should 
not blindly imitate the activities in other 
countries where the Governments are 
functioning in different conditions altogether 
We should not for instance desire the 
extinction of the rural civilisation which is 
onr heritage’ said Mr C Rajogopalachan 
Minister for Industries and Supplies presi 
ding over the meetings of the Governing 
Body of the Council of Scientific and Indus 
nal Research and its Advisory Board which 
met in New Delhi on September 16 and 17 
TIANDLOOM CLOTH PRICT CONTROL 
Welcoming the ‘Handloom Cloth Price 
Control Order of 1946 the Cloth Merchants' 
Association Tirunageswaram have repfe 
sentedtothe Provincial Textile Commissioner 
Madras m a communication that the order 
may be given effect to after Deepavali 
The Association feel that the 4 per cent 
profit now contemplated by the department 
is insufficient and hold that 6*4 P« r cent 
should be allowed to the wholesale dealers 
In bandloom textiles 

TRACTORS FOR INDIA 
What is regarded as the nucleus for a 
tractor industry in India is being set up 
near the Posa Institute New Delhi The 
Government of India recently purchased 100 
tractors from the U S war surplus Tractors, 
however, require reconditioning before they 
could be used on agricultural fields 

The U S GoVernpent also had a 
reconditioning plant at Indore which has 
been acquired by the Government of India 
and shifted to New Delhi 

MAC ARTHURS NO 

The Government of India has been 
attempting during the past six months to 
send a technical mission to Japan to 
inspect Japant se processes in certain 
"industries but so far General Mac Arthur 
has refused to grant permission for 
NJch a purpose 


7 AMIN DARI TO GO IN U P 
Replying to certain critics and an asper- 
sion in the Communist press that the 
Congress Government is not serious about 
the abolition of the zamindan Mr Charan 
Singh, Parliamentary secretary to the 
Revenue Minister, said at a meeting in 
Sandila (Hardoi district) that the Govern- 
ment is in dead earnest to abolish the 
zamindan system and the U P will be 
the first province to do so He hoped that 
it would take about IS months to get to 
the stage of finally enacting the law for the 
purpose 

20 petitions signed by about 200 pea- 
sants were handed over to Mr Charan 
Singh and to Mr Govmd Sahai Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Home Minister, who 
accompanied him to Sandila Most of them 
alleged that the Zamindars had forcibly 
deprived them of their fields Some said 
that they had been asked to vacate their 
lands on threat of being turned out of the 
village An application bearing signatures 
and thumb impressions of about 100 
Hanjans alleged that the police officials 
were taking begar from them 

Nn\ CULTIV VTOR TRACTOR 
A newone man cultivator tractor which 
covers a wide range of application and 
which can be easily adapted to cultivating 
ridging, harrowing, seeding, fertilising 
and even light ploughing, is now in pro 
dnction tn the United Kingdom The 
tractor has d single wheel and weighs 
310 lbs 

AGRICULTURAL INCOJtr TAX IN MADRAS 
Ji is rtdiably understood that the Madras 
Government are considering a proposal to 
levy a graded tax on agricultural income 
m the province 

It is further learnt that the frnancral 
implications of the new measure are now 
being examined, and Government may take 
decision soon 


JJ 1WI\ 

bir John BoydOrr.' Director General of 
the Food and Agricultural Organisation, 
advocates the creat.cn of a ‘ World Tood 
Bank from which reserves could be 
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Labour 


General 


RECOGNITION OF UNIONS 
Under the new proposals only three t> pes 
of unions will be recognized as coming 
under the purview of the Bombay Indus 
trial Disputes Act representative unions 
with a membership of not less than 
15 per cent qualified onions wit i a mem 
bership of not less than five per cent and 
primary unions (meaning those on the 
approved list) with a membership of not 
less than 15 per cent of the employees 
in any industry 

Th-re is to be only one union for each 
industry at a time The member s minimum 
subscription has been raised from one 
anna to two annas per month Tor securing 
registration under the Act a union will be 
required to have had the minimum 
membership for a period not less than 
three months instead of six months as at 
present 

BUCKINGHAM MILL D1SPUTF 
r The Principal Judge City Civil Court 
* Madras has given his findings on the ques 
tion referred to him as Adjud cator 
whether the workers of the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills who were on strike 
recently, were entitled to the payment of 
wages and dearness allowance for the period 
of the stnl e 

Alter enquiry the Judge found that the 
workers are not entitled to wages or 
dearness allowance during the period of 
the strike as there was nh justification 
moral or legal for the strike 

The Government Jiave passed orders 
agreeing with the finding of the Adjudicator 
LABOUR LTOISI ATI ON PROPOSAL 
Mr V V Gin Minister for Labour and 
Industries stated in reply to a question 
m the Madras Legislative Council recently 
that the Government were considering 
a proposal to bring in legislation to 
conttol labour in unregulated factories 
The Government had agreed to the 
proposal of the Government of India 
to amend the Factories Act so as to bring 
within its purview undertakings not covered 
by the present Act 


TAMOUS DUNCrS 

Winston Churchill was one such Many men 
famous tn afterlife were dunces at School 
He broke all records by the length of time 
he remained in the bottom form at Harrow 
Lord Halifax never passed an examina 
tion all his hie 

Thomas Edison was so dull that his 
teacher sent him back to his home with a 
letter saying that he would always remain 
a dunce This so enraged his mother that 
she started his education at home 

Robert Burns and the Duke at Wellington 
were both considered dunces at school 

Paderewsl i used to hide in the garden when 
his music master came Beethoven was 
thrashed by an exasperated father because 
he could not learn the rudiments of music 
President Roosevelt failed in his final 
law examination 

U S NEGRO FLOGGED TOR TRYING TO VOTE 

The National Association for the Advance 
ment of coloured people says it has received 
a sworn affidavit from Negro war veteran 
Etoy Fletcher that he was flogged in Rankin, 
Missoury for attempting to register to vote 
Fletcher charged that four white men 
stripped him and flogged him with heavy 
wne cable and told him he would be killed 
if he again attempted to vote 

TOLL OF BOMBS IN JAP CITIES 
Dr Gefirge B Leroy of Chicago the 
official United States investigator, discloses 
new figures of casualties in Japan’s two 
atom bombed cities Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
m his report 

There were 30 300 dead and 40 000 
injured m Hiroshima and 40 000 dead and 
25 000 injured in Nagasaki The report 
said The bomb left 35 000 in Hiroshima 
and 50 000 in Nagasaki in need of 
immediate medical care 

MUSLIM FOR MUHAMMADAN 
The Government of Madras hare passed 
orders directing that in future the word 
Muslim should be Used in all ofttcia! docu 
ments instead of the word ' Muhammadan 



All ^premiums paid (excluding the first year’s) 
r efunded along with the sum assured 
either at maturity or when a 

, claim arises by death. 

Once again UNITED INDIA is the pioneer in giving 
^ something unique in insurance. 


Without obligation ask for particulars of this 
new and novel scheme: I 

“THE UNIQUE ENDOWMENT PLAN” 


United India Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Post Box No. 281, MADRAS, 


To any ol the Company's Offices throughout 
' India, Ceylon and British East Africa. 
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HEALTH FRUITS 

Finely flavoured, epcli sweet is 
wrapped separately and hygienically 
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HOUSE FURNISHERS 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 
SAWMILLERS 
TIMBER ENGINEERS 


SOLE AGENTS : 

" CANEC • Insulation 
• CANEC " Tcmpered-Comprossed- Wood 
"BEAVER" Boards 
•SUftMONS" Sleep Equipment 
’ DOOD-SAGAR" Spring Centre Luxury Beds & 
Pillows 

Wc have n 18 year-old reputation to maintain. 
We set a new pace in the achievement of customer 
satisfaction. 


(Estd. 1898) 
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Preliminaries ate complete and surveys are 
now being made for the construction o f the 
eight dams and a barrage across the Damodar 
River. Indicating a capital expenditure of 
fifty-fvc crorcs of rupees, the Damodar 
Project would be "an example Ui the piulti-pur- 
poso development of a watershed for India.' ’ ' 
S’eel will be us-'d for this gigantic project. 
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Why They Read the 'Mail 1 ' 


Accurate' and balanced information, on 
men and events is what people need to 
know at this critical phase of our national 
life A connected story giving all the 
facts clearly and concisely of the burning 
topics of the day is hard to get from the 
newspapers 

The Saturday Mail is the first national 
newsweekly that has often been the first 
with the full story and next to none in 
moulding public Opinion on topics of 
national and international importance 
Covering as U does all the news of the last week in a catchy 
holding nothing back it is your handy compend.um 
ot men and events of the hour 
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DRUGS AND 'CHEMICALS 

We hold large and fresh stocks of Drugs, Chemicals, Hospital requisites, 
etc Our rates in general are moderate and our goods conform to the hig es 
standard of purity manufactured by recognised firms 

We are suppliers to Government, Local Funds Municipalities, Railways, 
Missions, States, Charitable Hospitals etc 

We hold all licences under the Drug Control Older of 1943 Free 
Delivery to any Station on controlled rates to Hospitals, Doctors and Dealers 
on large orders will be allowed by us 

Prescriptions are carefully dispensed by expert qualified Chemists in 
our Dispensing Department 

We Soltcit the favour of your enquiry or order 

MAYER & COMPANY 

(Estd J930 )• 

WhoWlo & Retail Druggists A. Dispensing Chemists, 

16, A\YA PlLLAl bTBITET, FT MADRAS 
r Box No Phono Guam 

601 3737 “ Maveudbuo ” 


DftAftUDDHA ftnAftATA 

. . OR 

AWAKENED INDIA 

Prabu&dha liharata is a high class English month!* started by Swarm 
Vivekananda in the year 189G The journal enters into the fifty first >cnr 
of its useful existence m 1916 It is devoted to Universal Religion, Indian 
Cultorc, Education, Art, and other topics of international interest, and includes 
among its contributors man* eminent writers both from India and abroad. The 
>ear for the journal begins from January. The Januar*. 194G number has been 
an illustrated one 

Annual Subscription Rs. 4, Single Copy As. 7. 

For a complete list of our other publications please apply to ■ 

ADVA1TA ASHRAMA, - - 4, Wellington Lane, 

CALCUTTA 
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PEACE 


la the past sx years 
w ® have suppl ed to 
Government over 
432,000 000 yards of 
cloth This represents 
® production for 
war purposes of 41 OOO 
mles of cloth per year— ^ 

enough cloth to go once 
round the world every / 

7 to S months I 

The Buck ftghom & Carnatic Mils m 1900 
were the orgnal poneers of Khaki essential cloth gves you durable qualty 

Ind *, and always shoulder a heavy tas ,n 

. - good util ty materials 

tme of war 


Our production today 
is over 6,000,000 yards 
monthly, but ra Iwoy 
d faculties prevent free 
d str bution to some 
d stant centres 
Shortage of chemicals end dyestuffs prevents 
the manufacture of many pre war favourites, 
and also of a w de range of colours We 
hope th s is temporary 


In the meantime our huge output of 
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r30Bl£M: Make 5 

vith 9 match sticks 


triangles 
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ANSWER “ Arrange the match 
sitc^s as illustrated The fifth 
triangle t s formed by the shaded 
match sticks 

W ITH prices at today s levels making a little go n long way— m 
food in cloth m education— cannot be achieved in a 
1 apha ard manner Why not PLAN against emergence wl ich 
upset tlic family budget? By p rsistent and systematic saving you 
can always have a RESERVE The be t investments for thes* 
savings arc Nat o al Saving C rt f cates and Stamps 


These are the chief advantages — 


1 You can buy Nat onal Savings 
Certificates lor Rs 5 10 50 100 c 00 
WOC or 5 000 

Z Each member of a family (adult 
or minor) no buy up to R« 5 000 
Two persons can buy jointly up to 
Rs 10-000/ 

3 Eneashable after two years (18 
months for Rs 5 Certificates) 

4 The valua Increases by 50% In 
12 year* Every Rupee invested be- 
tomes R» 1/8 y elding 4 )$% • tuple 


Interest the h ghest interest on any 
Government Security 

5 No Income Tor is paychle on 
interest earned 

6 Small Savers can buy Saving* 
Stamps for Rupee 1 Annas 8 or 
Annas 4 When the value ci stamps 
saved reaches Rs 5 tl *y can be «x 
changed for a Cert / cote 

7 Doth Cert f cetes & Stcap* aro 
obt crble from Post Offices Authors 
ed Agents appo nted by Government 
er Savings Dufcaus 
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(/oar Savings Scaup Mow f 
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, Travancore Governme nt 
Ceramic Concerns. 

Kundara, S. I. Ry. 
Specialists in:— 

China Clay, 
Crockery; 

\ 

Laboratory Ware, 
Refractories, , 
and 

Stone Ware. 
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A NEW TONIC FOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGV 

bnergom 

Containing Glycerophosphates 
Iron and Strychnine with 
Vitamin B complex 

BA.NtSHES FATIGUE 
TONES THE NERVES 
KELPS DIGESTION 
RESTORES HEALTH 



Obtainable from 

AU Leading Chemists 


BOMBAY 


CALCUTTA 

Madras Agents 

N OASAi GOWNDER &■ Co , 

41. Busn Stpjt-t. 


All Textile Machinery and 
Mill Stores 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 


"SAMSON” BRAND ASBESTOS TtOrE 
AND COUD PACKINGS 
** LAGGIT ” BRAND 83% MAGNESIA 
ASBESTOS BOILER COMPOSITION, 
ATLAS” BRAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
AND TIRE HOUSE VALVES 
■JOnN BULL" INDICATORS AND GAUGES, 
•V” ROPES, WHITTLE LINK “V* BELT- 
ING. LEATHER BELTING, COTTON K 0pES ’ 
BELT HOODS, 

RAWHIDE AND LUBRIHIDE PINS, LACIN 
AND CUTTERS 
OBTAINABLE FROM 

Gannon, DunUerley & Co., Ltd. 

Madras, Bangalore, Coimba torC 
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Discovery Of India by Pt Jawaharl®! n o 
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India & lie Pacific by C. F. Andrew 9 
Rad Star ovar China by Edgar Snow 
Science for the Citizen* by Lencolot 0 0 
Hogben J . 15 w 

Better-Selling by Belter Lelten by MartiB „ q 
I t. Perry . - »* 1 

Advanced Account* by 
AY. R.Cortcr 

Complete Commercial Book-keeping by 
Arthur Fieldlioueo . • 

Mathematic* for Engineer* eempt Ui 
2 yol* by AY. N Ho so 
Admirably Handbook of Y. irelei* Tele- 
graphy cnrnpt in 2 \ola - • * j y 

The Umverte around m by Sir James Jeans *’ „ c 
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Diicovery — the story of Second Byrd*. ( 
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YOO CAN T EXPECT 

real freedom 

FROM THE CABINET MISSION 

• 3 ._. tfirnnch Industry And Commerce If you 

If you cannot win jour economic freo India even Wl th a small capital, 

Uo to lolld np any industry inside or onisino 
then oomo to 

THE ESSENCE & BOTTLE SUPPLY AGENCY for genuine help. 


We have built SODA WATER MACHINFS 
of different sizes and of different qoalitiea 
according to tho vnrion 3 demands ;! 

NAVY. BACHELOR army MIRA 

, , Tirmaro 12 dozens of best soda water This 

machinj c , jiotols Hospitals and for starting small 

fnr<fnr{ nfi ,9 . rc * iabl ° and w for bo connected with some additional ixpendttnrc 
factories A Grown cork maebino can bo conmre 

It Is complete with hand torn over and 



NAVY MACHINE 
CROWN CORK MACHINE 

Total 

FIV n GANHLE FILTER MACHINE 

Can draw TO Gallons per boar 


r h r oo/ 

Its b 0 1 


Rs GSO/ 
Its 820/ 


v.n . -i W1 th ft v6r> Bmall capital with this machine and 

You can raw roar bread cas.ly witn to J0ar easterner* 

at lha same time can supply i urc 

makinc Lozenze China Ball tablets and n.H cnrjfl. 
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For noi iicul irs pleate i ente to 

THE ESSENCE & BOTTLE SUPPLY AGENCY, 

(Soda water machine, Confectionery and other machine makers) 

14 , Radha Bazar Strfet, Calcutta 
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Indian Judges 

BIOGRAEIUCAL AND CRITICAL SKETCHES WITH PORTRAITS 

WITH A FOPKWORD BY 

SIR B L MUTER KCSi 

This is o collection of famous Ind an Ju Iges 
who huva adorned 0 ir eourts during tbo last 
half a century Indians 1 a\ o distinguished 
themselves in varoua professions under British 
rule but nowhere 1 ave then talents risen to 
eueh logits h m our law courts where it is 
ind sp itobly recognised ti nt tl ey 1 av e held 
their own nth s ngular distinct on on tho Bench 
as on the Bar The sketcl es of Indian 
Judges are deagood to presont not only 
a record of tadlvid sal aciue\ eiacnts m law- 
bub also te throw 1 ght on the evolution 
of H ndu and Slusl m I aw under British 
admmutrat on and with thorn the growth of 
social and pol t e&l institutions and the modernisation of an anciont and deep rooted civilisation 
Costewts —Sir T Muthuswami Iyer Nanabhai Ifar las Dwarkanath Mitter fifal ado* 
Itanude Sir Sul ran ania Aiyor S r Bashyom Iyengar Badrudd n Tynbp 45 r GuradesBonnerjee 
Sr P C Bannerjee Sarada Charon M tra Rt Hon Amir All Vosl math T Telang 
Just ee Mahmood S* Romesli Ch Mitter Sr N G Cl nndav arltar Sir C Sanknran Lair 
V Wnshnaswami Aiyar Justus Shah Din Sir Shadi Lai S r Asutosh Mukorieo, and 
S r Abdar Rahim 
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DR. SIR P. C. RAY’S [ — 1 


ESSAYS AXD DISCOURSES 
Dr Bay s contributions to ectontifio 
researches and Hindn Chemistry find 
precedence tn this volume Bat bis 
interest in indaBtrml and educational 
matters lias been no less been as will 
bo seen from ft lcrusnl of hca spirited 
ovidenco before the Industrial and tbo 
Pnblto Services Commissions Tbo addition 
of ft biographical sketch and tho list of 
original centnbutions by Dr Raj and 
his pupils onhanee3 the valno of this 
nsefal collection 

Modem Jfctiet* — Tho world knows 
Sir BrafaMaebandrii Raj as a great 
chemist but tbo fact that ho aan wield 
u pen as powerfully as ho can handle a 
tost tube will be a revelation to those 
who will read this book 
S***CT*D AKD OTTISBD BY TUB iVmOli 
Us Three 
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Them tali'" which rnnpe over the vft’a 
field of Sanskrit Drama, lrotn Bhasa d;wn 
to Viaakhadatta written on the lines of 
Lamb a Tales brine the treaa ires of tl o 
classic* within reach of thw lay reader in 
easy and elegant Lnglish prose 
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Ilymn to Itan Tho Ten Versed 
Tlymo , Hymn to Dal ahmamurti 
Direct Itenlisatlon The Century of 
Verses, Kno rledgo of Self Commentary 
on the Text Definition of ono s own 
Belf , anl Miscellaneous Btotras 

The main object of this publication 
i* to present 10 simple English some 
of the works of Sn Sankaracharya In 
which ho tried to expound in a 
popular stylo, the philosophy of tho 
nonduahatic Vedanta of which ho 
was tho well known founder 
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lion against tho tropical chmate 
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perfume of Sandal Wood 
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Indian Judges l' 

vnxn a rowiivk ord by smBi * mitteu 

Tin book, written on tho li&ea of Earl 
or Birkenhead’# •• lourteen T oghih Judg^ ", 
i* o. collection or *U«tehe« of twenty one 
famous Indian Ju tge* with particular 
attention 1<T tho Cautt CtUbrt with which 
each Jud^o was connected 
Contests — Sir T Muthu*waml Alyar , 
Kanahhai Ilaridas Dworkanath Mitter^ 
Mahodet Coviod Raoade , Sir 8 BubruranU 
Aiyar, Sir V Bash jam Iyengar, Badruddra 
Tynbji, Sir Guru da* Banerjeo, Sir I* O 
Bonnwjos , Saroda Charan Ultra > Sir Syed 
Aroir Ah, Kashinatli T Tiling Juiiico 
Mohmoad , Sic Roraeth Chaader Milter , 

8u Karajan Chandavarkar , Sir C Sankaran 
Nwr, Sir Asatosh Mukerjea, Krishna 
rue ami Aiyar, Justice Shah Dm Sir Shadi 
Lai and Sir Abdur Rahim 

Price Rs. 3. 
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■ . Famous - 
Battles in Indian History 

m T. G SimiumU\VAM,«A- ur 
Un’er tils title the writer ha* 
Fraught togctl er till 1 and detailed 
account* of trn drcuh 0 engagement* 
that made a diflrrenco In the fortune* 
cf dynostie* and people# in tM* country 
Bach of tl e * iccewl' e battles delinked 
in the*e page# mark* a turn ng po nt 
in the history of lodta . . 

Conitnt* 

Tho Hattie of HjdaipfS 

The Hattie of \ root 

Tho Hattie of Sri pur*mbiy*m. 

The Hattie of t ellur 
T1 e Battle of Boor, 

Tho Hattlo of I-agliman 
Tio Hattlo ofTaraitt. 

Tho First Hattlo of Panipal 
The Battle of Knnwa 
Tho Battle of Tahkola 
Price Ropee One 


Tho Bhagavad Gita: Tho ^Lord’s Song 
Text in Dovaoagari and English Translation. 
By Dn Anxir Bf9ant. 
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INMAN TALES mahatma gaiidhi 


FUN, FOLLY and FOLKLORE 


TALES OF TFNNALI RAMAN 
TALES OF MARI ADA RAMAN 
TALES OF RAJA BIltBAL 
ROM AT L WIT AND WISDOM 
THE SON IN LAW ABROAD 
NEW INDIAN TALES 
TALES OF RAYA AND APPAJI 
FOLKLORE OF THE TELUGUS 

Price Rs. Two. 


THE MAN, AND HIS MISSION 

In this, tho tenth edition, an attempt i« 
made to bring the story of Jjahatms 
Gandhi’s life up to dato It is n clear and 
sucainct narrative of hi* remarkable career 
ia South Africa and India, including 0 
sketch of the Non Co-operation movemen’, 
hit histone trial and Imprisonment, together 
with a full aceonnt of hia great march to 
the salt pans of Surat, his arrest und 
Internment, tbe Round Table Conference, 
the c&ndhi Irwin Agreement . down to hia 
arrest and detention m the Aga Khan 
Palace, Foona, hi* correspondence with Lord 
Linlithgow, and his Fast and to the 
Loaders’ demand for his release in 1913 

Price Rupees Two. 
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1945 Ne.w Business .. .. .. Nearly Rs. 25,38,00,000 

Funds .. .. .. .. Over Rs. 40,00,00,000 

WE HAVE ATTRACTIVE SCHEMES TO MEET 
EVERY ONE OF YOUR LIFE ASSURANCE NEEDS 
Head Office —ORIENTAL, BUILDINGS, FORT, BOMBAY. 
Branch Office — 

“ ORIENTAL BUILDINGS”, 

Armenian Street, G.T., MADRAS. 



BAhhlEG BUSINESS Or EVERY DI SCIUPTION TRANSACTED 


S N N SANK ABATING A 1YEK, Managing Director 




The wide, green 
valley, studded with 
lakes, embedded in 
the lofty ranges of the 
Himalayas, gives to 
the poet, painter and 
philosopher back- 
ground, inspiration & 
repose. 
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Tales from the Sanscrit Dramatists i 

THr FAMOUS FLATS OV 

Kalidasa, Buasa, IXarsda Sodraka, 

BllAVAIttnm AND Vis AKH AD ATT A 

These tales which range over the \a!a 
field of Sanskrit Drama, from Bhosa down 
to Visakhadatta written on the linos of 
Lamb s Talcs, bring the treasures of the 
classics within ’reach of the lay reader m 
easy and elegant English proso 

CovmiBTrroilS Prof M Hirivasna Dr S 
K De m a Dr Ivunhan Raja m a , 
Dr Subromama Sastn G I Somayaji m a , 

T L Krishnaswami Iyer, u a , and 
Mrs Ivamala Satthianadhaa, u a 

Contents —\ i8ion of Vaaavadatta, 
Avimaraka Sakuntala Walavikagmmitra 
\ ihramorv asiya Mncchalatika Maiati 
Madhava Uttara Ramachanta, Nagananda, 
Ratnavali and Mudrarakshasa 

Price Rupees Two. 


Q A Natesan & Co Publishers G T , Madras 


Freedom and Culture 

Sir S RADHAKtfISHNAN - . 

SPALDING PROFESSOR OF FASTFRN 
RLLIGIONS AND ETIIICS {Oxford} 

The contents are mainly ’from Sir 5 
Rndhakmhnan a Convocation addresses to 
the tho Andhra Mysore Punjab, Lucknow, 
Nagpur and Allahabad Universities Indeed 
the addresses cover a wido field desFng 
with problems of individual and collective 
life such 03 Universities and National Life, 
Training for Leadership, Tho Spirit of Youth, 
Education and tho New Democracj, Demo 
erpey and Dictatorship, A new Social Order 
and Tho Responsibility of tho Intellectuals 
In tlieso adiftcsscs Sir S Radhakrisbnan 
»treso03 tho need for real Freedom and true 
Culture 

Re. 1.8.0 Postage "Extra 

UNIFORM WITH TmS 

THE HEART OF HINDUSTHAN 

By Sin S RADHAKRISBNAN 

Re. 1-8-0 __ 

0 A Natesan L Co , Publishers, G T , Madras 


POPULAR BOOKS 


KING rDM AlfDS SPrECIIES IN INDIA 
Tills is nn oxlmust i vo collection of ex King 
Edward » Speeches delivered m India during 
his tour m 1021 as Prince of Wales Price 
Rupee One 

THE INDUS PROBLEM Uy C F Andrew, 
Re One 

MORLEY 3 INDI IN SPEECHES 
Re 1 8 

4 

rowi-j SAMUEL MONTAGU A Mndy In 
Indian Polity As 8 

WARFARE IN 'ANCIENT INDIA Bj p. 
Jagannadhaswami As 4 


Natesan' s National Biographies 

Handy Uniform Volumes with Portrait* 


Biographieal and critical sketches of Eminent 
Indians, Friends of India Saihts and others 


EMINENT INDIANS 


N Q Cliondavarkor 
R N Mudholknr 
Ilakim Ajraal Khan 
Snsipada Banern 
Trof D K Karvo 
C Rangaeharlu 


R Ragunatha Row 
Toet Ghalib 
Sir T Muthnewoml 
Sir V Bliasliyam 
Pratap C Morumdar 
Ah Bros 


SAINTS Or INDIA *- 


Tkanath 

N’amdev 


Ram Tiralh v 
Nemmalwar 
\ emana 


rniBNDs or India 

Annio Besant j Dr Miller 
As 4 each 

INDIA S ONTOGCTTABLE SAINTS ByK V 
Ramaswamv Ab 0 

MAITRFY I ByPt Sitanath Tattvabhttslvan 
As 4 

NATION BUILDING 
Price As 4 


By Annio Beasant 


G A NATESAN A CO PUBLISHERS 


AND BOOKSELLERS OT MADRAS 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL DEVOTED TO THE DISCUSSIOH Of ALL TOPICS OF INTEREST 

Edited By Mr. 0. A. NATESAN 


Vol. 47.1 NOVEMBER 1946 (No. 11. 


INDIA’S BILL OF RIGHTS: 


WORK FOR THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

BY PROr r K SHAHANI 


Santa Idas College Bkaanagar 


F OR the common man m India nothing 
can be more felicitous than the 
setting np of the Indian Constituent Assembly 
so soon after the promulgation of the 
United Nations' Charter the noble preamble 
of which promises a sott of millennium to 
people all over the wotld Tor the first 
time in the history of the wotld the common 
man has become an active participant in 
the snaking of the world order We the 
peoples of The United Nations determined 
to save succeeding generations from the 
Scourge of War and to reaffirm 

faith in fundamental Human Rights" in the 
dignity and worth of the human person m 
the equal rights of men and women and 
of Nations large and small and to 

promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom 'have 

resolved to combine our effo ts to accom 
phsb these alms ’ Governments acting as 
agerits of people were ashed to frame the 
details of the United Nations Organisation 
and the Charter which covers many mile 
stones in man s journey to goal of happiness 
on earth has in Article 6S made provision 
for the United Nations sub commission on 
Human Rights working under the supervision 


of this body the gloomy chapter of Man’s 
struggle for his rights now really comes to 
a happy end 

THE LOT OP THE INDIAN M\SSE8 
The Common Man in India scarcely 
attracted attention until very recent times 
Tor ages he had remained a part and parcel 
of the few acre., of land where he was 
either an owner or a tenant or a hired 
labourer With the barrier of ‘Untouch 
ability imposed against him he had no 
social rights not even the freedom of 
worship and hardly anything I, fee human 
existence in the little world around him 
His British masters who were, for a Jong 
time concerned only with the prevention of 
lawlessness, with the easy collection ofland 
revenue and with the promotion of Bntisn 
Industrial and mercantile interests left the 
Common Man to look after himself as he 
best may Well did Gohhale f rom the 
Congress platform in 1895 mournfully sum 
up the lot of Indian Masses 


JJiDdJras Joyless 2if.7p/e>9 hopeless 

S"/?® 8 Bt 11 for . broad aml bwt” ’ 

It 1= tine times have changed even with 
the proverbial Unchanging r M{ bm 
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mjch leeway has still to be made to bring 
the Indian Common Man in line with his 
comrade in the West It may now very 
reasonably be expected that the Constituent 
Assembly will frame for him a Bill of 
Rights in conformity with the requirements 
of the United Nations Chaiter, in other 
words, m conformity with the call of 
Humanity 

THE INDIAN BILL Or RIOIITS 

On what lines might this Charter of the 
Fundamental Rights and Daties of the Indian 
be framed ? 

The basic Rights of Man may be diuded 
into three Classes (a) Civil (b) Political (c) 
and Economic 

(a) The Civil rights includes (i) die 
liberty of person t e freedom from arbitrary 
arrest or imprisonment Under this legal 
right there is no room for slavery serfdom 
or duress m any form or for any ■' reason 
of State ‘ , and the judiciary must be 
separate from the executive, if the due 
process of law has any meaning (11) Freedom 
of worship which will, for instance E1 y e 
a legal right of entry into the Hindu Temple 
to all Hindus irrespective of caste 
(u.)rreedom of speech, Assembly, Association 
and Information all contributing to the 
legal right ol the expression of op,„,„„ 
single or collective, vocal or written which 
right must be mcorporated In the constitution 
beyond the reach ot the fiat of any oe, son 
who in his fit of anget— righteous anger 
though it be— could say "If I were „ 
Dictator, I would stop all the newspapers' 
In the' Free Independent, Sot ere, go State ' 
ot India, nothing is more important than to 
give constitutional protection to Indntdual 
l-.be.ty against the encroachment ol the 


government of the day, flushed with the 
heady wine ot ‘ National ’ Victory Care 
must be taken to see that the right of the 
Individual or of the Minority to differ from 
government is not lost in the overwhelming 
weight of the argument of “Popular 
Sovereignty 1 supporting government point 
of view Long ago, J S Mill foresaw this 
danger to Democracy and upheld the 
individual s -Right of free expression of 
opinion Above all, let us never forget the 
helpful words of Milton in his ‘ Areopagitica,’ 
All opinions, yea errors, known, read and 
collated, are of main service and assistance: 
toward this speedy attainment of what is 
truest Freedom of Information is, in the 
present times the most essenttal basis of 
freedom of Opinion To every adult in the 
country all avenues of thought— national 
and international — must remain open for 
enriching his mind and for the purpose of 
enabling him to form his opinion on# the 
conduct of his government m the most 
Important matter of Inter State Disputes so 
that if, need be, the Individual may insist 
on government’s accepting ‘Third Party* 
Judgment to avert the calamity of War 
(iv) The Right of Indian Nationality for all 
the people of all the Constituent parts of 
the Indian Union in the right of free move 
ment and residence within the Union The 
Indian States entering the Union will have 
to revise their laws in regard to deportation 
and refusal of entry and accept this basic 
right of every Indian (V) Equality under Law 
for all— with the fullest operation of the _ 
Rule of Law binding all, te the Common 
Man, the bureaucrat and- the State itself 
according to which the officer must be 
brought to book for delinquency In the 
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discharge of his duties, and the State must 
allow itself to be sued in its own legal 
court by the aggrieved individual or the 
Corporation as the case may be This 
Rule of Law carries with itself the Right 
of Judicial Review under which the Consti 
tution must empower the Courts of Law to 
declare a law invalid, if it conflicts with 
the constitution 

* (b) Political Rights The Individual 

Personality is incomplete if it is without a 
voice in the formation and in the conduct 
of the government of the day The idea 
of the " consent of the governed ,s 
indissolubly connected with Democracy 
This ' consent ’ is expressed by the use of 
adult suffrage, and by the Freedom to form 
political parties with their programme, 
platform and proper funds for coming into 
power, and failing that, with the right to 
be the 11 Opposition ” As the two most 
closely linked attributes of Human Personality, 
political and civil liberties are hardly 
distinguishable, and these rights therefore, 
find a prominent rlace in every modern 
written democratic Constitution The Russian 
Constitution of _ 1936 professing to be 
democratic loses its meed of praise by 
giving in Article 126 a Legal recognition 
only to the Bolshevist Communist Party 
% A single party state tan be neither called 
democratic, nor considered as having 
political rights for its citizens 

(c) Cultural and Economic RigWa 
In this field, the first place is tahsn b 7 
Education which is the entrance to health, 
condition m life, in lact, the entrance to 
Man's future life— material and spiritual 
It is the citizen's indisputable n e ht (o eet 
equal opportunities for education an 


the State has to devise ways and meins 
to meet this fundamental human want 
The intrusion of Economics into the life of 
the Common Man must compel all framers 
of constitutions to provide for legal protec- 
tion against Want The Indian has, so far, 
generally viewed life in the gloomy words 
of the poet 

<« Como ho slow or come ho fast, 

--It is but Death that comes at last ’ 

More recent attempts at " direct action ” 
rs seen in a number of strikes in India must, 
however, _ quicken the public conscience in 
making the decent standard of living 
available for all Some provincial govern- 
ments have already started thinking in the 
direction of social.sation of the means of 
production, exchange and distribution The 
question has to be faced squarely on All- 
India basis The Indian Constituent 
Assembly will have in their hands, the 
Weimar Constitution of 1919 • and the 
Russian Constitution of 1936, both providing 
for economic rights 

VVhereas, the Russian Constitution straight- 
away accepts outright socialisation, the 
Weimar Constitution, “treading the 
path bf wholesale socialisation witji 
caution,' makes ample provision for 
the regulation of economic life con 
forming 1 * Id the principles of justice, 
with the object of assuming human conditions 
of life for all Perhaps in the present 
conditions of India the Weimar model may 
hold the { field The economic liberty of 
the individual, that Is, the freedom of 
contracf, the right of the inheritance, the 
right to the fruits of intellectual labour, the 
Tights of # p/ivate property subject to the 
right of the State to taxation and expropriation 
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for the benefit of the community with just 
Compensation will, on the whole meet 
with our present economic outlook Of 
course, Labour will come in for special 
protection — even m accordance with inter 
national social and labour legislation for 
which ever since 1020 the International 
Labour Organisation has been active 
Comprehensive Insurance Schemes, mostly 
managed by the insured themselves to 
safeguard public health ability to work 
motherhood old age and provision against 
accident and incapacity along with the right 
to Trade Unionism or co operative association 
will persumably, get an unequivocal legal 
recognition in our new constitution but 
the Indian Constitution will have also to 
guarantee against the oppression or 
exploitation of the independent agricultural, 
industrial commercial and professional 
middle classes so that the welfare and 
liberties of the bourgeoste as well as the 
proletariat are kept steadily in view When 
every modern constitution has a socialistic 
tendency, some extra emphasis on the 
constitutional protection of the Indian 
middle class will be essential His period 
of service to the country is not at an end 
Indeed, there may be a bright future for 
Industry in India if co operation between 
the employee and the employer is established 
by the institution of "Shop Councils' *nd 
other * Conciliar' bodies for the manage 
ment of the plant in which labour is fully 
represented Whether in Industry or m 
Agriculture in public services or mprofes 
sions, whatever be the channel of earning 
livelihood, alnve all the economic goal « 
s decent standard of hung winch the 
Common Man in India lamentably lacks 


No less imperative is the call for setting 
forth the doctrine of social solidarity which, 
while guaranteeing Rights, demands from 
the individual a rigid performance of his 
duties to the State as a part of the new 
World Organisation The individual must 
make hvs honest contribution in taxation to 
enable the State to carry out its posttre 
welfare functions He must accept compul- 
sory military obligation as a law of the 
land, even an honourable obligation hke 
the citizens of the USSR do (by Article 132 
of the Russian Constitution) He must accept 
as a legal civil obligation his share in the 
Watch and Ward, the Hue and Cry to 
hold up law breakers in his immediate 
locality, even as the common law of England 
imposes this duty on every citizen He 
must guard public property as the sacred 
inviolable basis of his social system, — a* 
the source of the prosperous life that is 
promised to mm by the new constitution 
THE INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION 
The matter, however, does not end there 
While the Indian government — central, 
provincial or Indian State as the case may 
be — , will be initially responsible for the 
enforcement of these fundamental rights and 
duties of the Indian, it will not lose sight 
of its accountability to the United Nations 
Organisation in all Cases of departure from 
the minimum provided for m the terms of 
the Charter The Human Rights Commission 
wotking under the Social and Economic 
Council will have the right of entry into 
this country as anywhere else,— to advise 
to guide, to control and if need be, to 
correct our delinquencies in this matter 
Furthermore an international Bill of Rights 
for the individual is now anxiously looked 
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forward to for safeguarding Human Rights 
There have been several instances of 
National Bills of rights in the History of 
the world Some like those of theU S A 
Independence and of the French Revolution 
period even aspired to Universal^ Rights of 
Mao, but they had only the Civil and 
Political Liberty of the Individual as their 
objective , and in the actual operation of 
Political Liberty their sphere was narrowed 
by property qualifications of the individual 
Some of the constitutions that were framed 
after the world war I eg. Weimar and 
Czechoslovakia had in their national bills of 
rights provisions safeguarding the economic 
life of the individual , but they proved to 
be shortlived, as Hitlerism soon swallowed 
up all ideas of the rights of the Individual 
in relation to the State The Common Man 
was then, to realise that the State was 
not enough’ and even before the world 
was caught in the whirlwind of the last 
war, a very notable contribution wa® made 
by the International Law Association of U S A 
(1929) towards lifting the Individual’s rights 
up to the world sphere by producing a 
sort of blue print on the subject entitled 
The International Bill of Rights This 
document is comprehensive it anticipates 
the Atlantic Charter, Roosevelts Four 
Freedoms and the Moscow Declaration of 
the United Nations Mr Lauterpacht, a 
most liberal minded and erudite exponent 
of International Law has very recently offered 
another blue print on the subject, rather 
marred by cautious references to racial 
equality — a great concession to Domestic 
Jurisdiction as against the International 
Protection of Human Rights But the United 
Nations Chatter with its noble preamble 


quoted above (Tame has it, that General 
Smuts himself is the author of this preamble l), 
with its Article 68 leaves all previoos blue* 
prints far behind and offers to the Common 
.Man the longed for millennium in the field 
of Human Rights — 

INTERNATIONAL IAW AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

The Individual’s coming under the 
protection of International Law is not an 
innovation Since ages he has had much 
to do with it Both he and his State are 
the basis of the entire structure of the 
international Law of Teace, though for 
procedural convenience his State is the 
subject of International Law and he the 
object Due to the procedural convenience, 
superficially viewed, the present position of 
the Individual National seems to make him 
juridically absorbed in the State of which 
he is a national The correct fact Is that 
even at present he is an addressee in a 
substantial part of both customary Interna 
tional Law and Treaty Law The aim and 
object of this Law has been the Individual 
National Westlake said ' The Duties and 
Rights of States are only the duties and 
rights of men who compose them In the 
Advisory Opinion concerning the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of Danzig the Permanent 
Court of International Justice very expressly 
recognised that the State may directly grant 
to individuals direct rights by Treaty 
Kelson m one of his latest books, ‘ Law 
and Peace in International Relations,*’ says 
* Only Individuals can have rights and 
duties, for the substance of rights and duties 
can only be the behaviour of individuals 
Thus International Law and National Laur 
do not regulate the behaviour of different 
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but of the same subjects both regulate the 
behaviour of individuals Torther the last 
Postwar International Arbitral Tribunals 
adjudicated the claims of quite a number 
of individual nationals of \anc us States And 
recently we- saw the trial of national 
War Criminals before the Nuremberg 
Court But the latest comes f rom Dr Everret 
of Australia demanding at the Peace 
Conference on the 18th of August the 
the institution of a World Court for Human 
Rights The individual is the pivot of the 
whole system Round him moves the State 
with its frankly acl nowledged limitations 
and for lum also exists the international 
Order the final referee in all points of 
difference between a State and a State or 
even between the National and his own 
State Doubtless the new era of the World 
Charter will make it permissible to the 
individual for appeal to the international 
Order even against the tjranny of his own 
State te after he has exhausted all the 
available national constitutional and judicial 
means to obtain a redress of the wrongs 
alleged to have been irificted on him by 
his state 

COLLECT!!. E INTER* ENTION 
Is intervention a new idea ? No, it is as 
v old as history Principles and practices of 
one State have been the concern of other 
States Long ago even in the 17th century 
the author of the Vindicia Contra Tyrannos 
made the oppression of the subjects by 
their own rules a just cause (or intervention, 
b> other States and Butke in his Reflections 
on the causes of the Trench Revolution 
became a sort of Peter Hermit asl mg the 
Conservative World to root ont the liberal 


ideas of Trance under the plea that ' When 
our neighbour's house is on fire, it is not 
amiss for the engines to play a little on 
our own The French Revolutionaries itL 
their turn intervened in Europe and well 
nigh subverted the old order by “ the march 
of their ideas * no less than by the march 
of their armies Then again, the Holy 
Alliance had its revenge on Liberalism 
And on Politico Humanitarian ground 
Turl ey was again and again a favourite 
field for intervention by European powers 
With the institution of the League of 
Nattons Collective Intervention more than 
individual State’s ir ten ention came in vogue 
It caused no jealousy among states and did 
some real good to the States where inte r 
vention was found necessary, eg jn th e 
financial reconstruction of Austria and Hungary 
by means of financial assistance under the 
management of a Commissioner General 
appointed by the League The Charter now 
proclaims the higher authority of tfie United 
Nations Community and its responsibility 
for upholding the fundamental rights of the 
Common Man if any individual state cither 
lags behind the minimum standard °f 
welfare .for all or violates any of those 
rights which the International Bill of Right* 
will accord to every individual in every 
State It is possible to ^.believe that the 
world Intervention may evoke historical 
memories of an unpleasant nature It may 
well be substituted by * the exercise of the 
higher right of the Community to see 
to the observance by the separate states of 
their obligations as members of this Commu 
nity (Fenwick American Journal of 
International Law* October 1945) 



The Govei'nor-General of the Dominions 

B\ Pnor R J VCNKATESWARAN, m a 


T HE history of the Governor General of 
the Dominions, like the history of 
the English- King, is a steady progress from 
virtual dictatorship to vittual impotence 
The Governor General is a constitutional 
head like the K^ing of England whom he 
represents He is appointed by the King on 
the advice of the Dominion Prime Minister 
normally for a period of five years In the 
early days, however, appointments were 
made by the British Government in utter 
disregard of the wishes ol the colonies The 
colonies vehemently protested against this 
and sq the British Government were obliged 
to change their policy Accordingly a 
convention was set up by which the previous 
sanction of the Dominion had to be obtained 
before the appointment was made The 
Imperial Conference of 1930 definitely laid 
down that the Governor General should be 
appointed exclusively on the recommeada 
tlon of the Prime Minister of the Dominion 
Government Accordingly the selection of 
Lord Bessborough as the Governor General 
°f Canada in Eebruary 1931 and of the 
popular novelist John Buchan as Jus successor^ 
lo 1936 was made on the sole responsibility 
°* the Dominion Government The 
Governor General therefore is the free 
choice of the Dominion Government He 
can be removed from office by the Dominion 
Government before the expiry of the normal 
period of five years Besides, nationals of 
the Dominions also are appointed to 
this office 

The Governor General does not interfere 
^ith the policy of the administrators or its 
execution He does not attend the meetings 
of the Cabinet He stands above all parties 


Hts attitude on all questions is absolutely 
non partisan He appoints as ministers that 
group of party leaders who can command 
a majority in the legislature His freedom 
to*" express publicly on questions of 
contemporary politics is very much 
circumscribed 

Before 1926 the Governor General had 
the power to disallow bills passed by the 
Dominion legislatures He had also the 
power of reservation by which he withheld 
his assent from a bill duly passed by the 
legislature and reserved it for the signlfi 
cation of His Majesty s pleasure But the 
Imperial Conferences from 1926 to 1930 
and the Statute of Westminister abolished 
all these restrictions on the internal sovereignty 
of the Dominions It was declared in 1926 
that the Governor General should act in 
accordance with the same principles as the 
King recognises in his relations with his 
ministers The Imperial Conference of 1930 
laid down that the power of disallowance 
could no longer be exercised in relation to 
Dominion legislation It also recognised that 
It was not proper for the Crown to issue 
any instructions to the Governor General as 
to reservation of bills which therefore he 
must reserve if at all only on ministerial 
advice or on some other constitutional 
ground It held further that if a bill were 
reserved in this way the decision as to its 
fate must be in accordance with the Views 
of the Dominion Government and not of 
the British Government 

Since 1926 the. Governor General ceased 
to perform ambassadorial functions The. 
agency functions which he used to carry cut 
tv ere transferred to the High Commissioner 
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The Governor General of the Dominion 
rs not a Viceroy This fact is of some 
significance from the legal point of view 
He is liable in the courts of Iht territory 
both civilly and criminally for any acts 
done in his private or public capacity if 
these acts are illegal 

The real executive in a Dominion is a 
cabinet, chosen, as in England from the 
patty which commands a majority in the 
legislature The Dominion Cabinet resembles 
the British Cabinet in all essential features 


— the exclusion of the Governor General 
from its meetings, political ^homogeneity, 
joint responsibility, to the legislature 
and the ascendancy of the Prime Minister 
Besides executive functions, the ministers 
perform some legislative duties as well. 
They initiate most of the important bills »« 

the legislature and supply effective guidance 

and leadership to it 

We thus find that the Governor Ceceral 
of the Dominion is only " a dignified emollient 
rather than a source of active power . 


REMEMBERED BOOKS 

By PADMASANI ’ 


1 am cursed — or perhaps blessed — with a 
poor memory I can read Ihe same 
booh over and over again as though I had 
never come across it before Yet there are 
quite a few books that I can include in 
my list ot remembered books Lest my 
list should surprise the reader I should 
confess at the outset that I have never 
received any kind of schooling or 1 colleging* 
whatsoever I was married when I was 
eleven and I was a mother when I was 
seventeen Circumstances have made me 
multilingual You may say there is a sort 
of book, atmosphere around me lam ever 
m for it m it, though not always of it 
My two children live in a whirl of text- 
books exercises, and popular magazines 
while my husband, being a professor, and 
besides an author and a free lance, is 
perpetually preoccupied with books With 
out any planning on my part or any special 
exertions I find that I can read with fair 
ease books In Tamil, English, Kannada 
and Maiathi 


As Tamil is my mother tongue, the 
earliest books I read were necessarily 
Tamil books I have been luckily spared, 
as I said, the bother of reading things 
I don't like or of preparing for examinations 
I read as I Id ed, from the beginning or 
from the end and I read without worrying 
about plot, characterisation style, etc B at 
a novel like Raj am Iyer s Katnaletviboh once 
read, could not be forgotteh I have read 
it frequently, but the first thrill of discovery 
remains The detective novels of R atl 8* 
Raja interested me greatly and, of course, 
I like and remember Rajambal best f 
enjoyed the plays of Sambandam, the short 
stories of 11 Kalki, the essays in Vtncdd 
Rasaviatyart, and some of the books of 
Kalyanasundara Mudaliar But Kan alawbitl 
continues to be the best of my remembered 
books Rnjamlyer died when he was very 
young but even so he has left behind him 
an imperishable masterpiece in Kavtalambtb 
Steeped in Tamil, Sanskrit and English 
literatures, Rajam Ijer sucked inspiration 
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from many fruitful Sources Besides Rajam 
Iyer was a humanist a humorist and a 
precocious Yogi KattUilantbal excels in 
portraiture at once ftrm and humorous and 
understanding , its descriptions are vivid 
and unforgettable and its poetry has an 
abiding quality Modern Tamil literature 
can boast of many creditable novels but 
Kamalambal is decidedly the best as it is 
perhaps the first of them all Of recent 
Tamil novels I remember with gratitude 
Kumudmis Drwatt Mahal and Shanher 
Rams Panatht 

I started reading Kannada in an uncon 
venUonal manner I wrestled with the script 
for a little while till I grew fairly familiar 
with it Then I launched upon Valmihi 
Ramayana in a Kannada version Knowing 
the story already it was not very difficult 
for me to follow the Kabnada version My 
mother in law, who listened to me as I 
read volume after volume was of the 
opmon that Kannada was really Tamil a 
little bit disguised with Sansktitic robes 
Eater on I read a few Kannada novels 
stones essays and biographies Some of 
the shoit stories moved me very much 
notably those of Mast! Vei katesa Iyengar 
My husband says that Mastt s Masu» attt 
is without doubt one of the world s best 
short stones and I suppose he is right 
I remember also Puttappa a Kanoeru^ 
Sabbamma Haggadatht Gokak s Jana 
Na^ala (a social tragedy) Karant’s Maralt 
Mannsge and Kail as am s Toll i Gaddi 
Two notable translations that have left an 
indelible impression on me are Pretnahuti 
and B liar ala Marga adaptations respectively 
of Anna Keremna and A Passage 
to India 
74 


The friendship of a Maharashtrian family 
made my introduction to modern Marathi 
fiction and drama both easy and natural 
My familiarity with Nagari script was an 
additional help in the matter At first I 
read the abridged school editions of Han 
Narayan Apte’s historical and other novels 
Presently I took courage In both hands 
and read Han Narayan Apte in the original 
The novels gripped me I can honestly 
include Me as one ef books that I 
really remember Han Narayan Apte’s 

massive novels recreate past with the fidelity 
and it is a liberal education by itself to - 
read them and remember them again and 
again Han Narayan Aptes social novels 

too profoundly moved me and I cannot 
forget a novel like Ba)ankara Divya I 
have since read a number of popular 
Marathi novels and plays of which I re 
member best Dhoti Dhruva by Khandekar 
I come to English last In my younger 
days I did at home of my own accord 
some hand to mouth English, and later left 
if off as hopeless I started again a few 
years ago but with much more success 
After a good deal of preliminary reading, 

I found that modern drama gave me the 
least diflicuty Barries Admirable Crtcltton 
I read and re read with pleasure, and 
I can list it as one of my remem 
bered books I tried next Quality "Street, 
and found it equally interesting Phoebe 
Is one my favourites in literature Other 
modern plays I remember with pleasure 
and gratitude are Harold Chapins Elaine, * 
Galworthy s Sther Bov Milne s Do- er Hoad 
and Bennetts Milestones I read Ib3en also” 
in English and retain a vivid recollection 
of Dolt s House and Ghosts The last 
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scene in Ghosts is a pitiless and fearful 
thing Often when I see the Sun rising, 
suddenly Oswald’s words — ' Mother give 
me the Sun" — make a tremor pass through 
my whole being Oo the other hand the 
lighter comedies of Chehov— The Proposal 
for instance— are things to remember with 
a grateful smile I have tried Shakespeare s 
plajs too by fits and starts, and remember 
very well Othello, Hamlet and Midsummer 
Night's Dream 

Of novels in the English langnage, I 
remember Hardy’s Mayor of Castcrbndge 
It was not a happy story to read but I had 


to read it through to the end The bulk 
of the average English novel generally 
frightens me, and on the whole I prefer 
to read a Tamil novel to an English 
novel However, I should mention hero 
Lin Yutang’s A Wind in the Storm 
which is a very fine booh indeed Tht 
novel gives a credible and memorable 
picture of war torn China and the principal 
characters are sympathetically drawn More 
recently I read Humayun Kabir’s Men 
and Rt ers, and I have no doubt it 
will take a place in my "remembered 
books ’’ 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR DISTRICT BOARDS 

B\ Mr E RAMAN MENON 


L OCAL self government was a virile 
and dynamic force m India from the 
earliest beginnings of her long history The 
Indian Visage Republic ^survived all the 
storms — external invasions as well as civic 
convulsions — that shattered thrones and 
dynasties through scores of centuries It 
was only m the quite recent past that it 
fell a prey to the ruthless scythe of the British 
Indian Bureaucracy The self governing 
institutions — local Boards and Municipalities 
— ‘that we have in modern India have no 
organic connection with the old autonomous 
village communities They have their roots 
in sporadic efforts made by the bereaucrats 
here and there to establish contact with 
the people But these efforts show how 
even the omniscient Indian bureaucrat felt 
himself helpless to contact the massis and 
realised the need to secure their co operation 
in some of the vital aspects of governmental 
work These institutions frst arose as irregular 
ancillary bodies to serve specific purposes 
Thus in the Madras Presidency a Road 
Fund with a Committee to operate it was 
formed In 1853 In 1855 this Road Fund 
Blong with income from ferries avenue 
trees etc was constituted into a Local Fund 
In some Districts voluntary rates were raised 
for running elementary schools , and 
special committees were organised to deal 
With them In 1871 a Local Tund Act^ 
was passed by which thirty six rural self 
government bodies were set up in this 
Province They looked after the construction 
and repair of roajs the maintenance of 
schools dispensaries and choultries vaccln 
atloo etc. These thirty six Local Self 
governing bodies were the forerunners of 


the existing District Boards There was 
similar development in other Presidencies 
also, particularly m Bombay 
~ In 1884 when Lord Ripon set about the 
reorganization of Local Self government in 
India, the Madras Government claimed that 
* as regards Local self government Madras 
was in advance of other parts of India m 
respect of the organization of Local Bodies 
and in the amount add variety of the work 
done by them —a claim which was not 
quite admitted -by Ripon in view of the 
official ridden nature of these bodies Lord 
Ripon was a radical— though an extremely 
cautious one — and his proposals included 
elected majorities and elected non official 
Presidents It took nearly half a century to 
realise these ideals This is not strange 
as the tiny seedling had ta grow in the 
teeth of .bureaucratic opposition, veiled or 
open Lord Ripon was well aware of this 
la a letter to Gladstone he said ‘ India 
is governed by a bureacracy which -* • 
has the faults and dangers whicl> belong to 
every institution of the kind , among th Q se 
faults is conspicuously a jealousy of allowing 
non officials to interfere in any way whatever 
with any portion however restricted, of the 
administration of the country 1 
Lord Ripon s Legislation created Union 
Boards for villages "or groups of villages. 
Taluk Boards for the next higher admims 
trative units and District Boards above all 
these As the constitution of Union Boards 
was left to the discretion of the bureaucrats 
comparatively few were organised but TaluIC 
,and District Boards being obligatory by 
law- these had to be worked in all Taluks 
and Districts The provisions of the Act of 
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1884 were revised by the Act of 1920 m 
view of the recommendations of the Decentrali 
zation Commission Further changes were 
introduced by the amending act of 1930 and 
1934 The latter abolished the Taluk Boards 
set up by Ripon’s Act of 1884 as they 
nere considered to be superfluous inter 
mediary bodies with insufficient finances and 
faced with insuperable deadlocks The 
amending act of 1930 brought the Union 
Boards now known as Panchayats within 
the puruew of the Local Boards Act Thus 
Rural self government is now represented 
by these two types of self governing bodies 
■ — the Panchayet Boards and the District Boards 
That the unit of rural self go\ eminent 
should be the village is recognised by every 
one Even the Advisor Regime m this 
Presidency which charged the ex sting 
Panchayats with faction corruption in 
efficiency etc. did not propose to do awa> 
with them but only tried to dispense with 
the elective element in them and to graft 
officials to the Panchayat administration, 
placing all_ Panchayats under the D strict 
Collector This extremely undemocratic 
measure was stillborn In view of the 
notorious record of the Revenue Deparr 
ment in tecent years it was ridiculous to 
introduce supervision by that department 
to end corruption in village administration 
Or perhaps did the Advisor government 
bnrg forward this proposal on the principle 
' Set a thief to catch a thief f It is under 
stood that the present Ministry proposes to 
Introduce shoit’y a Village Republics Bill 
which we may hope will remove the defects 
which have made the existing Panchayats 
ol so little account m our national l,f e 
These defects ere mainly insuthaent finances 


insufficient freedom to use even the restricted 
funds at their disposal want of trained staff 
under the control of the Panchayat and the 
suffocating stranglehold in which the Inspector ^ 
of Local Boards represented locally by the 
District Panchayat officer holds all the 
Panchayats At any rate the new Act 
proposed now has an inspiring title I* 
may be expected that the contents of the 
bill will justify the name and bring about 
a real revolution in rural administration 
While there is unanimity of opinion as 
regards the ’necessity for the continuance 
and for r very considerable expansion of 
village Pdnchayats, there is great diversity 
of views regarding the future of the second 
agency now functioning ip the sphere of 
rural self government -uz the District Boards 
People whose ideas of Democracy ate 
extremely nebulous and therefore confused 
are found asking what need there is of 
elected District Boards when we have an 
elected Provincial Legislature They seem 
to be of opinion that as soon as a demo 
cratic government for the whole province 
w in being the need for all other subsidiary 
elected bodies disappears If this argument 
is carried far enough it will lead to the 
abolition of all Panchayats and Municipalities 
also That this is a thorough misconception 
of the true nature of democracy will be 
cleai if we devote a little thought to the 
implications of this theory To have « 
Provincial government however democratic 
may be its constitution and no elected 
bodies below It would mean almost undiluted 
bureaucracy for, the Provincial Democratic 
government would have no means of 
contacting the masses except through it* 
bureaucratic Rgents Centralization is the 
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principle and a steel frame .bureaucracy the 
means by which modern autocracy works 
Decentralization and Local self government 
are the means by which Democracy is 
realized It is not enough to leave a 

democratically elected body at the top 
There should be democratically elected 
self governing bodies at every stage below, 
Every administrative area should leave its 
own democratic organization A village is 
an administrative area and therefore there 
should be a self governing Panchayat A 
town is an administrative area and therefore 
there should be an urban municipality A 
district is a clearly demarcated administrative 
area and therefore there should be some 
form of democratic organization for it also 
In this connection the example of England 
is worth remembering, specially as the 
Local Self government institutions now 
functioning here were copied from English 
models Oar District Boards have their 
counterparts in the County Councils of 
England, our Municipal Councils in the 
Borough County Councils, our major 
Panchayats in the Rural and Urban District 
Councils and our minor Panchayets in the 
Parish Councils and Parish Meetings The 
existence of a democratically elected Parlia 
tnent has not been regarded as a reason 
for doing away with the self governing 
mstitutions, in the rural and urban areas , and 
the existence of Local self governing bodies 
in every town and parish has not been 
regarded aa a reason for doing away with 
the intermediary County Councils As a 
matter of fact the County Council is an 
extremely important limb of the great 
structure of English Democracy and the 
nature and extent of the powers wielded 


by them would almost give a shock to the 
hardboiled Indian bureaucrat , for the County 
Councils in England control almost all 
departments including the Police force 
That some intermediary body between 
the Provincial government and the Village 
Panchayat is an ibsolute necessity will be 
clear from practical considerations also 
Government in the broadest sense means 
organised social service and democracy 
means control of this social service by the 
elected representatives of the people There 
are various forms of organised social service 
that the village requires relating to 
protection of life and “property, education, 
health, communications industry (including 
agriculture) etc It is right that the village 
elementary school, the village roads and 
foot paths, the village policeman, the village 
co operative society etc should be controlled 
by the villagers themselves But there are 
certain aspects of these services that are 
obviously beyond the scope of a single 
village community, services which cannot be 
maintained exclusively by or for one village, 
services which have necessarily to cater for 
areas more extensive than one village 
Roads — other than short village roads — have 
to pass through many~ sometimes hundreds 
of — villages A village Panchayat cannot 

maintain a high school, many of them, not 
even a Higher Elementary school It cannot 
maintain a good hospital or an. efficient health 
service Hence some Local self governing 
authority able to serve the needs of areas 
far wider than a village is essential 
At present the District Board is the only 
organization answering to tins need Of 
course this need not be the only one 
Above the village there is the Firha ^and 
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above the Firka the Taluk As regards the 
Firka tl e difficult) is that except in the 
matter of revenue collection it is at present 
not an administrative unit The Taluk is a 
better administrative unit Taluk Boards 
functioned for half a century from 1884 to 
1934 But experience shoved tha f all the 
work which could be done by Talul boards 
could be discharged equally well if not 
belter by District Boards and there were 
grave difficulties as regards their finances 
Thes- are not insuperable and could be 
removed by proper legislation But in reply 
to an interpellation in the Legislative Assembly 
recently the Honble the Minister for Local 
Self government declared that the Gov ern 
ment had no idea of reviving them In 
reply to another interpellation the Minister 
set at rest vague ru nours that were afloat 
that the abolition of District Boards was 
imminent b) stating clearly that the govern 
ment had no such scheme The District is 
at present so well markcJ an administrative 
unit that the abolition of the D strict Board 
will be a severe blow to rural democracy 
What IS required is not the abolition but 
a thorough reorgan ration of the nature and 
functions of the D strict Boards There are 
three aspects of this reorganization to which 
it is hoped the present government will pay 
due attention 

First as regards the constitution of the 
District Boards The government propose 
to introduce shortly a Bill for sell ng up 
\ illage Republ ca It is absolutely necessary 
that the interests of the District Board as a 
corporate body an-* those of the village 
republics should not clash The District 
Board should be a federation of these 
village republi s 


The second point which requires urgent 
consideration is the regulation of the finances 5 
of the Diatrict Boards People have a habit j 
of comparing governm°nt institutions with 
D strict Board institutions to the immense iS 
disadvantage of the latter and drawing the 4 , 
moral that self governing institutions are 
ineradically inefficient A P W D road is | 
superior to a District Board road A 
government hospital is run more efficiently | 
than a Local Fund hospital and so on j 
Wherein lies the root of this inefficiency ? j 
The simple explanation is that the Provincial 
government has more money to spend on 
its roads and hospitals than the District 
Board Under the present Act the sources 
of revenue allotted to the District Boards 
are quite inelastic while the departments 
placed under it require rapid expansion 
This places a majority of District Boards 
virtually on the brink of bankruptcy 

Thirdly the functions of the District 
Board have to be re examined and 
redetermined if it is to fulfil its role m 
a democratic regime People in India used 
to talk of the evils of dyarchy It seem* 
to be forgotten that in the government of 
a District a Curious kind of dyarchy ha* 
always existed and still exists In the 
Provincial administration Dyarchy meant 
that some departments were controlled by 
democracy and some by Bureaucracy 1** 
District Administration the Dyarchy consist 9 
of some departments being bifurcated and 
one part run by the popularly elected 
Boards and the oilier part by the Bureaucrats 
Thus wc have the P W D Engineering 
Department and the District Board Engineer 
ing Department, the Govt hospitals and the 
Looal fund hospitals The Board school 9 
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rounding neighbourhood for the purpose 
of affording them intellectual improvement 
and rational recreation and amusement”. 

How successfully this came to be achieved 
was seen in the Technical Institute, for 
example, where day and evening students 
learned their trades and professions, and 
where, later, when the Institute became the 
East London College and patt of London 
University, students came from all parts 
of the country, as well as from the near 
• neighbourhood, to study for their degree 
examinations in science, the arts and 
engineering. 

After the disastrous fire of 1931, then 
described as the worst collective loss 
ever known in the East End's social life, 
it was decided that such parts as remained — 
for the fire did not destroy everything — 
should be separated, in finance and ad* 
ministration, from the East London College. 


The new plan provided for a large and a 
small hall, for concerts, films, and dancing. j 
The new Quen's Hall was to accommodate * 
1,600 people, and the small ball 500. ij 
The People’s Palace, as it Is to-day, is * 
a fine buitding, spacious and comfortable, i 
built of peach-coloured bricks, with the^ ? 
greater part of the facade of reconstructed £ 
Portland stone. Above the bronzed conopy * 
of the main entrance are panels carved in > 
low relief, representing the uses to which * 
the budding is put: friendship, dancing, ^ 
sport, drama, music. - \ 

In 1937, a dramatic critic described a i 
production of Shakespeare’s “Othello 1 at \ 
the Palace as a “joy to both eye and ear • . 
Huge activity of all kinds attracted the i 
people, young and old. It is difficult to 
estimate the fine contribution made by this 
centre to the otherwise inevitably drab 
lives of the inhabitants of this area. 
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i T Is true that to day universities in 
I this as in other countries have been 
subjected to severe criticism The 
remark has often been made that 

education is not purposive that not 

infrequently the products of our universities 
fait to come up to expectations m this or 
that field of activity or catling that 

initiative has not been as conspicuous as 
one would expect Without trying to 
refute such criticisms, one may be 

pardoned for suggesting that not infrequently 
the true purpose and objective of university 
training has not been clearly realised and 
the limitations not fully understood 

Umveisitie9 are nof exactly modelled on 
the pattern of our mills which turn out 
with methodical rhythm and unerring 
regularity finished products of monotonous 
similarity Such mechanical laws are not 
applicable to the human mind nor are 
universities intended to fulfil such a purpose 

The highest purpose of a university is 
creative , its chief aim is to keep for ever 
untarnished those great and eternal verities 
those grand philosophic thoughts those 
high ideals which alone prevent us from 
sinking into that low level of material sm 
which may not distinguish man from 
beast It is to the universities that one 
should ordinarily look" for leadership in 
various walks of life alike in the spiritual 
moral -and physical It is there that one 
*uay reasonably expect to find great poets 
and philosophers immortal authors 

eminent scient s*s noble statesmen and 

•From Ws address to the Convocoton of tl ° 
alyeoiB University 


Madras Unnerstty 

wise savants and sages It is they who 
crown the university with glory and renown 
and around them grows an immortal halo 
of reverence and respect To credit 
universities with such possibilities does not 
howeve- signify that there may not be 
other sources from which such greatness 
does not spring History records that 
despite such exceptions one does look to 
the universities ancient and modern to 
furnish the finest qualities of leadership in 
every sphere of activity 

There is however one danger that 
confronts universities under modern 
conditions The utilitarian point of view is 
so much and so often stressed that it 
would almost appear as if the sole purpose 
of a university and its one objective is 
to satisfy the needs of a clamouring 
materialistic world to become the handmaid 
of those in authority, to subserve their 
immediate wants and to satisfy their 
insatiable appetite A university which is 
true to its ideals is not only cosmopolitan 
in its composition but catholic in its range 
and" outlook 

I fully appreciate the need for a scien 
tific training and for the development of 
technical and technological studies In 
universities But an over emphasis on such 
development and a craze on the part of 
all and sundry to rush to a study of the 
sciences to the almost complete neglect of 
the humanities is not a healthy develop 
men! in umvers ty life A university was 
not intended" to be and should never 
become a mere technological institute for 
the creation nnd equipment of specialists 
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I speak from the point of view of the 
scientist who has for many years now, 
pursued and actively encouraged the 

pursuit of scientific studies It will be an 
evil day when the study of the humanities 
is relegated to the background if not 
completely neglected and all are encour 
aged to take to the study of scientific 
subjects whatever their aptitude m the 
vain belief that thereby they would be 
better fitted for a career Let us hope 
that despite all criticism all tempta 

t ons and all cheap sarcasm the universities in 
this country will keep to those high ideals in 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 
Critics have not been wanting who 
while deploring the lack of the spirit of 
research in our universities have drawn 
the inference that this was mainly due to 
defective teaching and lack of aptitude for 
research amongst our young ala mi 
Fortunately the experience during the last 
war has proved beyond doubt that the 
spirit of ortg nality and research is by no 
ineans absent in the Ind an graduate and 
given the pro'per encouragement and 
resources the joung graduate of Indian 


universities possesses immense potentialities 
for carrying on research There is * | 
tendency on the part of some to regard <j 
research as something that can be produced ^ 



and be of immediate practical utility jj 
This is a very shortsighted view That « 
fundamental research is the basis and j 
bea rock on which applied research can 1 
be built up with any hope of success will , 
be crystal clear to any one familiar with ‘ 
research work and the history of all ) 
famous and epoch making researches j 
Attempts at research guided by purely 
utilitarian motives generally fail in their 
object or at least are not likely to be $o 
fruitful as research without ulterior motive 
I do not hesitate to plead on behalf of 
universities in general and your university 
in particular for a liberal outlook by the 
governments of States and Provinces in 
the matter of grants for the encouragement 
of research for its ow T n sake leaviog it to 
the joint endeavours of the State and the 
industries concerned to finance schemes of 
applied research where necessary 


i The Hon Mr T S AVINASILINGAM CHETTIAR* " 

'finis ter for Education Madras 


O UR Universities should be representa 
tives of our civilization and 'culture 
They roust be the instruments through 
which our culture and civilization can be 
spread The glory of .all institutions from 
the elementary schools to the colleges and 
the unnersites depends upon the type c f 
persons that gb out of them In schools and 

• from ha aUroq to tie C> o vocal on of 
Annaraalai l m ers tj . 


colleges there may be big majestic build 
mgs There may be a large number of 
students and professors M Ihons of rupees 
may be spent on them They may make boy s 
pass in great numbers and even help them 
to pass m first classes But this alone will 
not make any institution a great one 
unless the young men and women who 
go out of the institution ha/e great ideals 
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and character The greatness of every 
institution will depend upon the number 
of people, who while discarding little 
selfishness will take- up high ideals of 
service and renunciatton in their own lives 
and that only should be the standard by 
which you must judge the quality of the 
institutions 

Mere intellectual education won't be real 
education We have seen from experience 
how intellectual people can be most selfish 
All their time and energy are spent in 
thinking about their own personal advance 
ment and all their actions are directed 
towards the same end We certainly want 
great and sharp intellects but along with 
that we want large hearts And so let 
our Universities while giving intellectual 
education also broaden our hearts and 
create a little” love for the poor and the 
lonely Let us know that the poor the 
sick and the ignorant are part of our own 
lives { Let us not stop with thinking about 
our own conveniences or those of our 
families, but let us feel that it is our duty 
to work and live for a greater family 
which may embrace all the people of this 
great country and nay even the whole of 
humanity We have taken birth not 
merely to live for ourselves and for our 
families but for others Our Saints have 
said " We are born to get an opportunity 
to serve the world ” Let our Universities 
spread -this great lesson 

It is unfortunate that our Universities 
to day are not in touch with life Our 
Universities should doubtless supply society 
the great engineers doctors teachers, 
lawyers agriculturists and others such as 
these that we need Besides our Univer 


sittes must teach our young men and 
women their duties as father and mother, 


husband and wife, as sons and daughters 
and as students and also the duty that 
every ohe of us as a member of this 
great country should render to the other 
members and to the world in general It 
is eos y to talk about our rights and 
agitate for them But it is difficult to 
know our duties The emphasis to day has 
been too much on the rights and too little 
upon our own duties It is a great 
Swamx who said ' let us do our duties 


and we shall get our rights * It is this 
attitude of mind which our young men 
and women require to day more than at 


any other time 

Our education should be man making 
It is not a great thing for a man to eke 
out a mere existence for himself or for his 
family The smallest of us do that 
Great, things are seldom done by the 
timid Success often comes to those who 
dare and act It is those who can take 
risks and strive after the great and glory 
that make a mark m life But those who 
want to do great things must make great 
efforts also Without the necessary effort 
nothing can be done Mere talks and 
thoughts alone lead us nowhere Every 
one who goes to the beach can bring the 
shells but those who want pearls must 
dive deep into the sea They must face 
the great danger involved in it and pearls 
are rarely got on the first dive We 
must persevere and dive again and again 
until we get it and a man who achieves is 
not daunted by difficulties and he has a 
self confidence in him that th*re is nothing 
which he cannqt do and when dangers 
come he faces them For a man with 
such determination and perseverence there 
is nothing impossible Our country requires 
sorf. young men 1 would pray \.sh 
(Ini twery one ot you become one such 
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T HE Interim Government took office on 
September 2 Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru being at the head of External 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations the 
question of the nature of the relationship 
between the Indian States and the Interim 
Government has cropped up The question 
has now assumed a vital importance as it 
has been seriously discussed in different 

lights even before the advent of the 
Interim Government 

1 The \iew upheld by the majority of 
the British statesmen may be summarised 
thus The Government of India is the 
Paramount Power and according to the 
Indian General Clauses Act The 

Government of India means the 

Governor General in Council t e the 
Governor General in Council is the Govern 
ment of India and is the Paramount Power 
And the Indian States have to deal with 
the Government of Ind a tc with the 
Governor General in Council They cannot 

deal with the crown directly Th s view 

is supported by the following arguments 

1 The Government of India Act provides 
a special machinery for governing India 
u The Secretary of State is the integral 
part or this machinery he exercises a 
controlling jurisdiction over the Government 
of India the Governor Ceneral in Council 

ut The Government of India Act 1858 
created a separate office of the Secretary of 
State for India , 1 1 India could not be 
placed in charge of the colonial o f nce 
iv In the Government of India Act the 
expression Her Majesty or Hts Majesty 
means not the personality of the Qneen 


or king but an integral part of the Sovereign v 
Power in the British constitution 

i 

v The crown can take any action m 
regard to India not independently but $ 
through the machinery t e the Secretary of 
State and the Governor General in council 

vi The territories and rights held by 
the East India company belong to the ( 
crown But the actual governance of British 
India nas been assigned by the Parliament 
to the Governor General in Council subject 
to the control of the Secretary of State fot 
India The treaties with the Indian States 
are binding upon the Government of India 
and they do not involve relations of a 
personal character with the King 

vn The treaties concluded since 1S58 
are those entered into by the' Government 
of India and not by His Majesty s Govern 
men* or by this Crown The treaties before 
1858 were entered into not by the crown 
nor by His Majesty s Government nor by 
the Parliament but by the East India 
Company which had been vested with 
Sovereign Powers 

These arguments establish the fact that 
the Indian States are required to deal with 
the Government of India Logically there 
fore the Indian States now are required to 
deal with the Interim Government of Ind* 3 
They cannot deal directly with the croon 

2 The contention that the relations of 
the Indian States are with the crown and 
not with the Government of India may be 
supported by the following arguments ' " 
i The treaties with the Indian States 
were made b> the East India Company 
bs agent of the crown Therefore when 
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the Government of India Act 1838 deter- 
mined the agency of the East India company, 
the States were brought into direct relations 
with the Crown 

u All the rights acquired by the East 
India company were acquired as agents 
of the crown, and as such vested in the 
crown ab inttto 

ul No provision of the Government of 
India Act 1915, expressly divests the 
crown of the rights and obligations arising 
under its treaties with the Indian States 
iv Neither the Secretary of State nor 
the Government of India nor both of them 
combined, can legally be claimed as final 
authority in matters relating to the 
Indian States 

This controversy brought into existence 
the office of the crown Representative with 
whom the Indian States have to deal This 
office has satisfied the desire of the Princes 
of the Indian States who wanted to deal 
with the crown directly 
But the office of the crown Representative 
vests in the same person z tz the Viceroy 
who is also the Governor General of India 
- and he in Council is the Government of 
„ India Thus the British statesmen who 
Upheld the view that the Princes of the 
Indian States have to deal with the 
Government of India and not with the 
crown directly, are also satisfied 

This controversy has assumed recently a 
different form Now, --the question is with 
whom the Indian States are required to 
deal > With the Viceroy as the crown 
Representative for India or with the Interim 
Government headed by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru ? The fact that the Indian States are 


being compelled to dt al with the Interim 
Government is made doubly clear by the 
activities of the States Peoples’ conference, 
—is a view opposed by the Indian States, 
and favoured by those who cannot agree 
with the absolute internal suzerainty of the 
Indian States, un controlled by the central 
Government of India 

3 A third view is that the relationship 
existing between the crown and the Indian 
States is purely conventional It is founded 
upon the agreements between the two 
contracting parties modified in certain cases 
by usage founded upon their consent And 
therefore these agreements are the very 
source from which every obligation as well 
as every right of the crown must flow 
It has been repeatedly asserted by the 
Government of India that the crown is the 
Paramount Power in relation to the Indian 
States and that the relationship is one of 
Paramountcy and Subordination The use of 
the word * Paramountcy is clearly illos 
trated in Lord Reading’s now famous letter 
to the Ruler of Hyderabad There it has 
been very transparently asserted "The 

Sovereignty of the British crown is supreme 
in India and therefore no Ruler of an 
Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate 
with the British Government on equal footing 
Its supremacy is not based only 
upon treaties and engagements but 
exists mdependantly of them and apart from 
its prerogative fn matters relating to Foreign 
Powers and Policies, it is the right and 
duly of the British Government while 
scrupulously respecting all treaties and* 9 
engagements with the Indian States, to 
Present peace and order throughout 
Tndia [Note The underlines are mine] 
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The words in the above letter, "Its 
supremacy is not based only upon treaties 
and engagements but exists m Jependently 
of them " give the right clue to the under- 
standing of the Paramount Power It is 
the virtue of wisdom and an innate love 
for the preservation of peace and order 
which is the source of the Paramount Power 
It is the wise who rule It is clear as day 
light that those who do not possess these 
virtues are relegated to the subordinate 
position If the Indian States are aspiring 
after the Paramount Power or aspiring 
after the status equal with the Paramount 
Power, they do require the help of this 
supreme wisdom and an innate love for 
peace and order throughout India None 


can make one— supreme or subordinate If 
is the actions that lead to supremacy of 
subordination And this principle stands 
irrespective of the consideration of Nationality 
of the parties whether the crown, or the 
Government of India, or the Indian States 
It should not be superfluous to draw the 
attention of the Interim Government to the 
mature consideration of this principle, daring 
these delicate and dangerous times, when 
people and nations dis'rust each other V 
the Indian States aspire after the status 
equal with the Paramount Power — whether 
Government of India, or the crown, or the 
Interim Government, let them scrupulously 
make the above principle the guiding Star 
in their activities for the desired position 


SOIL EROSION : A NATIONAL MENACE 

B\ Mk P V C RAO, IEU.MIET (London) 

c "‘ „„„ U „ ./ „ , oJ Atr t Umt cnj ^ 


T -HE majority of the agricultural popu 
lation in India thronged in the delta 
regions of the Sindh, Ganges and Brahma 
putra in the North and Godavary Krishna 
and Cauvery in the South Here the land 
is rich being built up by the humus laden 
soil which the rivers in floods carry from 
the mountain forests These areas are less 
dependent on the vagaries of the rainfall, 
as the fanwise canals bring in timely water 
to the crops Nevertheless due to the 
obsolete and wasteful farming methods 
coupled with the hair splitted holdings the 
*yteld per capital is quite incommensurate 
with the potential worth of the land 
A traveller in a m,d day train m the 
%ast stretches of the Central Indian pl ains 


or the jerky undulating country side of the 
Deccan plateau will have an experience of 
the scorching heat radiated by the barren 
tract and the blinding dust storms sweep- 
ing across miles after miles of open land 
with gullies making cancerous charms in 
the earth In these regions millions of 
acres are either I>,ng fallow or yielding by 
morsels as a result of which these areas 
are dotted here and there with semistarved 
and thirsty villages 

The present deplorable condition of the 
land was brought about by what is called 
Soil Erosion which , s the worst enemy of 
mankind Through generations sod erosion 
has exerted a tremendous influence on the 
course of civilization in the world History 
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is mainly a record of human struggle to precious top soil peeled off either by the 


Wrest the land from Nature, because man 
relies for sustenance on the products of 
the soil Recent archaeological investigations 
proved that the region scarcely habitable 
to day once sustained rich cultures which 
declined as a result of the progressive 
deterioration oi the land due to abuse 
or neglect 

The soil lost through erosion represents 
the waste, of Irreplaceable wealth and 
security on the land When the land surface 
is barred of protective vegetation due to 
careless clearing off of the forests and 
unscientific cultivation, soil is exposed 
directly to the-abrasive action of wind and 
water Transposition processes of an 
extremely rapid nature are set in motion 
and the soil, an inch of whtch is built by 
Nature in 300 to 1000 years, is bodily 
displaced and either deposited at the 
bottom of the ocean or blown oat by way 
of dust storms 

Through thousands of years Nature slowly 
built up our present soil structure by making 
the decaying remains of plants and animals 
with withered rock * and sought to tie this 


slow invidious process of sheet erosion or 
by the more rapid nil atid^ gully erosion, 
and overflowed their banks with surplus 
water no longer retained within the soil 
Deltas of silt formed and clogged river 
mouths This is how we lost and are 
losing every year millions of tons of rich 
soil needed^ for food production 

Whereas in the low rainfall areas the evil of 
soil erosion is two fold vis , loss of soil 
fertility and scarcity of water In the heavy- 
rainfall regions the problem is ^nainly loss 
of soil due to surface run off and floods 
This accounts for the thousands of pcres 
lying fallow in Central India and in certain 
sectors of the Coastal belts^ 

With our growing population and recurring 
famines, with the present heart rending 
economic plight of our agriculturist and with 
our vigorous food hunt, surely we cannot 
aflord this colossal waste, and the sooner 
we emulate the example of the Americans 
who are the pioneers in conservation, farming 
and well planned land use, the better it 
would be for our agriculture 


mixture on the earth’s surface by the inter 
lacing of grass roots and tree roots on the 
velvet lawns and in the forests Nature 
also tried tft hold rainfall in the soil by slow 
accumulation of dead stem? and leaves on 
the surface and roots below, which eventually 
became a part of the soil which produced 
them This is how our soil is formed 

But man broke the prairies by over 
grazing and cleared away the forests thus 
tampering with the armour of the earth Then,, 
once clear streams became muddy with 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

'T'HE Editor solicits contributions on nil 
‘“P 1 ” of g^ew] interest and 
particular on subjects bearing on the political 
commercial industrial and economio SbI 
of India. Short articles on topical aubl«J*« 
are pref^red Contributions nested J £,d 
published will b© duly paid for P 
It may bo stated that a pajro of 
, Review takes in about 700 words 8 * th ^. 
All contributions and books fn- n 
ho addressed to Mr O A 
Editor M. Indian ° G VmXI“ 



RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OCTOGENARIAN 

B\ Mr K BALASUBRAMANIA IYER, BA, DL 


'"jpHE phrase "Recollections & Reflections" 

* describes the book* more accurately 
than the word "autobiography” Sir Chimanlal 
himself states in the concluding portion of 
his book as follows * As the title of the 
book implies I have narrated my recollections 
of facts and events in the spheres of law, 
politics, legislatures, education and local 
self government in which I have played my 


was placed in the Bombay High Court | 
library ami a bust of his was presented to v, 
the ^University of Bombay The Tunes cf f 
India made then certain noteworthy obser- jj 
rations on the public life of Sir Chimanlal | 
Setalvad which are worth repetition The 
paper said " Both within and outside his < 
profession Sir Chimanlal has lived a broad * 
rather than an intensive life What has ? 


part for more than fifty years and my 
reflections on such facts and events This 
accurately defines the range of the contents 
of the book Sir Chimanlal Setalvad is a 
well known public man of great reputation 
He belongs to the 'liberal’ school of Indian 
Politics and one of its staunchest exponents 
He has attained the ripe age of SI and 
thus belongs to the illustrious company of 
octogenarians, who fortunately for us, still 
continue to shed their lustre upon our 
country, like Pandit Madan Mohan Malauya Sir 
M Visvesnaraya and SirP S Sivaswami Iyer 
He has preserved m an extraordinary 
degree the virility of his intellectual powers 
and his book furnishes food for profound 
thought and mature reflection He has 
filled many distinguished roles during his 
long and el entful life, as one of the leading 
Indian lawyers, as a member of the Corpo- 
ration of Bombay, as a Judge of the Bombay 
•High Court, as a Senator and later Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bombay Urmersity and 
as a member of the Executive Council of 
the Government of Bombay The comple 
tion of 50 years of his career as a member 
of the Bombay Bar was fittingly celebrated 
m Tebtuary 1937 anti a portrait of his 


« as 


secured him warm place in the regard and 
esteem of his colleagues is his breadth of 
outlook and friendliness of spirit along 
with a certain simplicity of nature, which 
enabled him m spite of all honours and 
distinctions that have come to him to mix 
easily with all and sundry and take a genuine 
Interest m the little affairs of lesser men" 

' He is among the few survivors of that 
school of realists and humanists who strove 
to rear the fabric of Indian polittes upon 
the broad foundations of tolerance and 
understanding, sweet reasonableness and 
ordered progress ” The remimcens»s of h* s 
career at the Bar and of the great judges 
and lawyers of Bombay are very interesting 
reading. His anecdotes about incidents in 
the Bar reveal his sturdy independence even 
as a junior in the profession and H* 
courageous upholding of the prestige and 
privileges of the profession His observation 5 
upon the many problems of Indian politic* 
indicate his sincerity, courage of conviction 
and npe wisdom 

He is one of that small number of leading 
men who, .early in their professional lde 
before they ettained success In it took 
genuine interest in public work and attained 
eminence in both This is what he himself 
*ays about it " When I plunged into the 
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the new interim government 
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various public activities above mentioned, I 
was warned Ly several friends that Law was a 
jealous mistress and that if I diverted part 
of my time and energies to public work I 
'Rould suffer in my profession I however 
took the risk One would jnrish many 
more lawyers would take such risks I 
had the privilege of meeting him at Madras 
during the Sessions of the National Liberal 
Federation in the last week of December 1941 
He impressed me with his courtesy and 
dignified bearing He told me he was a 
friend of ray father and had a great regard 
for him He mentions in his bool with 
legitimate pride that his son Mr Motila! 
Setalvad was offered the Chief Justiceship 
of the Bombay High Court but that he 
was not inclined to accept it 


It is necessary to refer to the suggestion 
Sir Chimanla! Setalvad has made for the 
solution of the communal tangle in Indian 
Politics He suggests for a temporary period 
the formation of coalition Governments both 
in the Provinces and in the Centre He 
advocates full Provincial autonomy and 
though reluctantly, even residuary powers 
m the provinces But he says that these 
measures should be taken for the purpose 
of restoring confidence and trust among all 
classes with the firm determination that as 
early as possible the element of religion 
should be eliminated from politics, and 
political parties should be formed entirely 
on programmes and principles 

We have great pleasure in commending 
the book to the reading public 


THE NEW INTERIM GOVERNMENT 


A FTER a great deal of bluff and threat 
of direct action the Muslim League 
has thought it wise to join the Interim 
Government But the sense of relief and 
satisfaction at the prospect of a truly 

National Government at the Centre is 
somewhat restrained as the manner of the 
Leagues entry is not quite straight The 
League has joined the Government on the 
identical terms offered by the Congress 
Bat Mr Jinnah has chosen to say that he 
accepts the Viceroy’s offer and not the 
Congress s JVe do not grudge him this 
Petty triumph of tactics But why this 
backdoor entry when the Congress 
welcomes the League with open arms ? 
Anyway alls well that ends well and we 
hope that the new experience of working 
together for a common cause will ensure 
Co operation and pehce 

JINNAH S NOMINEES TO THE CABINET 
*t Will be noticed that Mr Jinnah 
himself stands aloof probably feeling that 
70 ✓ 


he cannot parley on equal terms with 
PandiU Nehru and his colleagues l Perhaps 
he himself will enter the Cabinet when he 
can make sure of the Vice Presidentship 
It is a petty matter For the Congress 
has always offered him the highest place 
in its gift as the price of unity and 
concerted action Apart from that his 
nominees with the exception of Mr Ltaquat 
Ah are mediocrities and seem to have 
been chosen because they had emitted fire 
and brimstone They do not seem to know 
their own minds v They are blowing hot 
and cold But the Congress having agreed 
to accept Mr Jinnah s nominees it is not 
its business to question his choice If 
they make a pitiful exhibition of their 
ineptitude or incompetence to the task to 
which they have been called so muen the 
worse for them But then what business 
has an avowedly communal organisation 
Ike the League to nominate a member 
of the scheduled class ? Why should the 
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Viceroy allow this mischief ? Everybody 
will be happy indeed if the League should 
really be able to discard its narrow 
commnnalism and adopt well defined 
pohtical principles and programmes but 
this sudden concern for the poor Hanjan 
is suspect Is it a foretaste of the 
Jinnah Ambedkar Churchill stunt in the 
offing? It will not work The move will 
defeat itself as the Muslims realise that 
their leader is merely cutting the nose 
to spite the face 

CABINET RESPONSIBILITY 
It is a pity Mr Jinnah cannot mal e 
up with his own compatriots but could 
facilelj take orders from the British 
Viceroy Such is his malignity that he 
would not tolerate a fellow countryman 
but meekly submit to direction from the 
Governor Gereral whom only the other 
day he called an underling D fferent 
limes different manners 1 

We hope with the allocation of portfolios 
all outstanding grievances and differences 
at least so far as the working of the 
Interim Go\ernment is concerned is settled 
and that the Cabinet will set to work m 
the light spirit of amity and earnestness 
Woe to the country if the bickerings are 
to be carried to the Cabinet itself There 
is great need for patience and goodwill 
on the part or all concerned but if the 
Cabinet is to divide itself on every 
question it will be a queer Government 
indeed And how to avoid it if one 

section should seek for joint and collective 
responsibility as a team while the other 
section should secede and look abroad 
lor guidance i Lord Wavell must know 
the democratic procedure and if he wants 
smooth sailing he will doubtless look to 
the proper working of the Cabinet team 
If divisions persist there could be no 
team work and team work is of the 
essence of Cabinet Government in 
a democratic polity We can not have two 
Governments staring at each other across 
the table 

Tirr srrrLr jtrvr 

Tli- settlement, now announced is believed 
to have been made possible msmly by 


the assurance — conveyed through the 
Viceroy— that the League’s entrv is 
actuated by a spirit of co operation and 
the will to work in harmony and that the 
League has accepted the long term 
proposal with particular reference to 
participation in the Constituent Assembly 

It is my ties ro nnd hope sad Lord Havel! in 
hi* broadcast appeal that nil clometits in tn 3 
Government shall w orL together a harmony 
both in dealing with tho present press ng problems 
of Ind o and m fnrtl ering the formation of • 
new const tution vh ch will enablo tl o Br 
Goiernment to complete the transfer of power 
to Ind a 


As the Viceroy truly pointed out in hts 
letter to Mr Jinnah " A coalition 
Government either works by a process of 
mutual adjustment or does not work at 
all Lord Wavell having made this clear 
to Mr Jinnah his acceptance of office 
definitely means his acceptance of this 
condition He can not get away from its 
implication if he wants to participate m 
the new Government though his henchmen 
may talk about it and about to cover 
up the retreat 


Now that a settlement has been reached, 
Congress leaders are not disposed to 
examine the details too meticulously 
They feel confident on the other hand 
that working together on the Executive 
and facing the Legislature, and evolving 
common policies will bring about rapid 
changes producing a spirit of co operation 
There may be crucial difficulties but not 
so formidable as not to yield to tactful 
and generous treatment 


We are clad to hnc Mr Liaqoat’s 
assurance at the I>ress Conference in Delhi 


" v rnak < > it clear U at it » our intent on 
^iTJr term nftl, ? n to work in t armony will* 
colleag r, , , the Exec it,™ Counc 1 Wo U** 
o s ro that tl 19 Government el out t become 
8 , r ™t ® r *tr.fe lain enough of *tr£* 

. t!< *. country and we want that atr f 
O its* lo to CD 1 


We welcome this assurance and trust 
there will be no deviation from this 
wholesome rule 



By ' AN INDIAN 

Pandit Hehru’i Visit to the Tribal Area 

O NE of v tbe fust things thkt Pandit 
Nehru did, after taking charge of 
External affair* and Commonwealth relations, 
was to come to grips with the problem of 
the tribes oblhe North West Frontier He 
would do nothing without personal contact 
with the tribal men and getting to know 
lh$ir own mind It would appear he was 
warned by the Political department against 
taking such a risk as* a personal tour of 
the tubal area The Governor of the 
Frontier, and the Viceroy himself seem to 
have expressed their misgivings as to the 
result of any such adventure But Nehru 
had made up his mind and any way tjie 
problem must be $ol%ed In this he was 
assisted by such warm and tried friends as 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the Frontier 
Gandhi and his brother Dr Khan Saheb, 
the Premier The three of them made it r 
point to meet the 'tubal chiefs and men in 
their own villages addressed Jirgas and 
otherwise came in direct contact with them 
so as to help them stand on their own 
1«RV and live the free and independent 
life they value so much 
Qbstaclei to Nehru's Goodwill Musion. 

But no good work is done without its 
being suspected and misinterpreted by mis 
chief mongers We cannot say how far it 
justified, but Khan GhafTar Khan, who 
®ust know his countrymen well, seems to 
be convinced that certain members of 
the Political department and its agents 
had been busy sowing mischief and 
that the Muslim League and its henchmen 
,n the Fiontier were doing all they could 
_ incite the tribesmen against the 

Kafir” These ignorant men were 

®*de to believe the absurd story that con 
gressmen were responsible for the bombing 
°f their area — bombing which the Nebtu 
Government lost no time in stopping at 
°nce The result was that the Pandit was 
cettaln places insulted by black fug 
demonstrations and at one place was actu* 
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ally 'hit and injured along with Khan Saheb 
and Ghaffar Khan Addressing the Red Shirts 
at Sardaryabkhan, Ghaff ar Khan said* 

\V © must accept the challenge of the Britishers 
who ore conspiring to incite a ci\il war among us 
Pathnn3 Wo must coll a representative Jirga of 
I’athans f 

Referring to the attack on Pandit Nehru s 
party outside the Malakand Foft, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan said 

• Thoy y, anted to 1 ill us I have seen through the 
whole game Yesterday the Political Agent of 
Malakand, Nawab Mahbub Ah, come to PeehaWar 
and the whole plot was hatched I hold evory 
Britisher mo roily responsible for the attempt on 
our lives ' 

It is a pitiful tale of folly and ignorance 
which causes more regret than anger 
that they should be the victim of traducers 
•who, safe themselves, are doing the greatest 
injury to the poor tribesmen who know 
not what they do 
The Pandit’s Rssolve 

But neither the Pandit nor the National 
Government of India could be deflected 
from the right course by such petty obs- 
tructions Our duty is clear It can not 
wait on the pleasure of interested obscur- 
antists, who are out to incite the 
fanatics to a "holy war" We shall not 
waver in the supreme task of emancipation 

"If drops of our blood fell on Pathan 
soil today,’ said Pandit Nehru 

• I regard them as tlio seed which will bring good 
to all of us— Pnthana and to Indio For tho last five 
or six days I line e tasted some sweet and bitter ex 
pononces Many porsons tried to slop me and they 
said Don t go to tho Tribal Area , but I felt it my 
duty to go \\ o bad gone there with a message of 
love to poet the people Some people tried to 
create disturbance and stones wero thrown We 
bad left tho arrangement to those whose duty it was 
to roako tho arrangements But what kind of 
arrangements were made ? ’ 

"Certain groups and bodies ’ said 
Pandit Nehru, "are laying the foundation 
of their work on mutual hatred and spite 
I warn that those who point to the path 
of fight will get fight". Pandit Nehru 
added 

‘ I went to the tnbal area and I will go again 
fought the biggest Empire In the world without 
faltering We cannot be deterred by goondaa 
hooligans and stone throwers”, ’ 
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KaaVliali Atrocities 

The echoes of the Calcutta riot have 
hardly died down ere we have reports of 
massacres more dire and disastrous still 
Harrowing tales of murder, loot and 
arson which make the great Calcutta kill 
mg pale into insignificance have occurred 
in Noakhali and Tipperah districts 

Mr Ashutosh Lahiri, General Secretary, 
All India Hindu Mahasabha says after 

Visiting the scene of the tragedy 
In an area consisting of about 2o0 square miles the 
Inhabitants surrounded by riotous mobs aro be n" 
massacred their houses b irnt their womenfolk 
forcibly carried uwav and thousands subjected to 
forcible com crsion The number of people massacrod 
has to be counted not in hundreds but in 
thousands 

And yet the Governor of Bengal sends 
the comforting report to Parliament that the 
death figures are ‘ low ’ and do not exceed 
“ the three figure category *' 

It is sad to think that "such events 
have been possible in spite of the lesson 
of the great Calcutta killing, and the 
timely warning given to the authorities 
about the alarming situation developing in 
the affected areas 

One is tempted to ask if there is any 
organised government in that ill fated pro 
\mce or is it only organised hooliganism 
that is rampant 1 


Col R«td at the Blackpool Conference 

When the Blackpool Conference of Con 
servatives muted Col D M R ee d to have 
his say on the Indian question they little 
bargained for what was in store for them 
The Colonel who had just then returned 
home, after a long and successful business 
career In Madras was doubtless expected to 
tepeat the usual homilies about Britain’s 
great burden in India and how well that 
burden h being borne by her 

deputies Bnt the India returned Colonel 
proved a veritable vtfinl terrible , when he 
gave out some home truths that must 
have purely disturbed the placid Tory mmd 
For the first tune the parly heard 8n 
avowed Conservative and one who Is the 
au opted Conservative candidate f or a 


Norfolk constituency, tell the Party hierar 
chy that its attitude towards India was wrong 
In India to day there is great hatred of the Coruv 
vative Party (cries of dissent) That is true, that u * 
fact and what is more there n a great lov e for tco 
Labour Party which is beld in affection 

Amid growing cries of dissent Mr Reed 
went on 

I tell you, it is true W hose fault it is is not for 
me to b ay As a good Conservative I do cot hse 
havmg'to sav it, but it is truo and it isroyduty to 
Bay what I know to be true It is my duty also W 
pay a great tribute to the magnificent work of Lord 
Wo veil and F M Auchinleck 

For tho first tune m ourJuatory wo hav o two great 
Britons who aro trusted by the people of India ana 
who ore doing their terrific job grandly 

Mr Reed then dropped the notes from 
which he was speaking and said 
These are no good I shall hav e to tell you what I 
know I cannot mal e a set speech Tlioro »3 nothing 
wrong with the Congress Tarty That party is tho 
Conservative Party of India It stands for libcrtv 
and democracy 

There were shouts of protest 
"Yes it does,' asserted Mr Reed “I 
have to tell you these things whether you 
like them or not because they are true 


India's Foreign Policy 

Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Head 
the Indian Delegation to the United 
Nations General Assembly told the 
United Nations Assembly in New Yod 
Me in In la Imo pursued steadfastly, often ot 
great coat, the goal of freedom of people* to 
which this great organisation is dedicated 

M e hav o y et to achieve our Independence bul w ® 
have travelled so far along the road of freedom tbs* 
to day Tor the first time India a delegate to on inter 
national Assembly is briefed and accredited by * 
national Government and epoal a with a full sense e* 
responsibility and authority vested in, that Govern, 
mont by tho conGdenco and enactions of our people 
‘ Hitherto os a dependent country , Mrs r«“ d 1 
said our relations with tl o rest of the world were 
perlorce not of our choice or making To day th« 
Government of India hove announced tho outlines 
an independent foreign policy, 

c , t'ehev e that peace and freedom are mdtv wiM® 
and denial of freodom any where must lead to conflict 
and war Me repudiate utterly tho Kan doctrine 01 
, 7 htt ‘? oe 'or and m whatever form it« 5B F 
bo practised Me seek no domination over other* 
'? P nvi, °P«l position over offer people* 
but we do claim equal a„a honourable treatment 
our people wherever they may go and we cannot 
accept any discrimination agflinat them 
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New Light on th r J Indian Problem 
By Swaml Dharma Theertha, BA, L L B , 
“freedom Boollet’ 1 Series No 3 
Happy Home Publications, Lahore 
This booklet in 77 pages is au 
ambitions study by the author, seeking 
to prove that the Cabinet Mission 
achieved nothing, that the Congress is a 
purely Hindu organisation, and that the 
Muslims are smarting under a righteous 
indignation which justifies their claim 
f or Pakistan The book opens 
&ith an attempt to^attract attention by 
doing something that is out of the way 
hot closes with the pathos of a self 
revealing propaganda in favour of the 
anti Hindu Thiyya movement in Travancore 
State The author's name provides 
twncient concealment of his real 
idem ty Place of publication is further 
corroboration for this concealed identity 
above a]l he cleverly manages to 
1‘ise the Cabinet Mission as a stick 
w h*ch to beat the Hindu The 
eternal evidence discloses the fact that 
of, aQ “ 10r is a Thiyya convert to 
Mmm from Trayancore along with many 


others of his community during the 
temple entry movement in the state and 
that, finding no proper stage within the 
state for any more anti Hindu propaganda 
under the nose of Sir C P Ramaswamy 
Iyer, and no more vitality for the 

Thiyya agitation after the generous 
Proclamation from the Maharajah in 
fovour oi temple entry he goes all the 
way to Lahore from Travancore, and 
launches an attack against the Hindus 
as a champion of _thc Muslim cause 


Muslim Politics in India By Prof 
Binayendra Mohan Chowdhry, M A 
Oriental Book Co , Calcutta Price Rs 3 
Prof Chowdhry furnishes a very fine 
back ground for the clear understanding 
of the intricate Muslim Politics of India 
to day, by tracing the history of the 
Muslim India from 1820 up to date 
The book also gives out in clear cut 
lines the pros and cons of the Pakistan 
theory Prof Chowdhry’s easy style adds 
to the value of the chosen subject 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


™ Masses By Dr II C 
-uooamjw “s PhD TIMS Book House Calcutta 
By Trot , S llnfcht 
n Publications Lahore 

op Life and Polity in Kathia 
Hot lUjhot Kovolram C Oza Jagnoth 

Vomek anr Society in Foiu-ign Countries By 
Tgj naaerjeo p O Gann Dt 2-1 Parganas 
Pr ^ ScrefaH Play By B Y P Bangalore 

S and publishing Co npany Bangalore 

Shaikh Muhammad Asl raf Lahore 
0 Aa each 

Finnic Py thread Shad 
akistah Literature Series 

oTw 0 Division op India By 

h °* Said -ud d 11 Ahmad 
n m u ®f®otuwucALMr One Bv Dr Ivjtzi 
* a Ahmad 


Tnr Dove I*odnd no Rest A Novel of Peasant 
Ind a By Denma Gray Stoll Victor t ollanca Ltd 
London 

A Food Plan for India With a Forp rord by 
Prof A V II 11 Oxford Umvor.ity I rets 

The A B C of Cento al Banking By Nawab 
Mir Nawaz Jung an 1 S Kcsava Ijcngar 
Iho Bangalore Print ng and Publishing Co Lid, 
Bangalore C ty Ra 20 

Honiara Ilindostan Publ cations (Bombay) i 

What I Owe To Gandhi and Congress 
By M J> Japl elh 

I rouofiT tor My Coonte\ 9 Freedom By 
Chitrn P Mehta . 

Of Use To Workers and Voteb 3 By 
Lioct on Campaigner J 

Some Non Politioal Achievements op tiu* 
Concruss By Dr H C Moolverjeo j>i, d 





Oct 1 Prohibition inaugurated in 8 districts 
of Madras 

— Seven Calcutta papers suspend publication 
as a protest against Government order 
regarding riot news 

Oct 2 Twelve leading Nazis get death 
sentence in Neuremberg trials, the rest 
go to prison for life 

Oct 3 Mr V K Menon Pandit Nehru s 
personal envoy meets M Molotov 

Oct 4 Calcutta Mail disaster near Ongcle 
station resuiting in serious casualties 

Oct 5 Blackpool Conference Churchill 
accuses Labour Govt for liquidating 
Empire 

Oct. 6 Nehru Jirnah meeting at Nawab 
of Bhopal s 

— Pandit Nehru replies to Blackpool 
resolution 

Oct 7 Mr Bevm clarifies British aims at 
Pans Conference 

Oct 8 S I chamber and other bodies 
protest agamat Madras Premiers view of 
Mill industries 

— Ghaffar Khan deplores talks with Jmnah and 
accuses Viceroy of trying to hinder 
Intend Government 

Oct 9 Defence member outlines Army 
plans for future 

Oct. 10 Kumaraswami Raja in a statement 
on Madras Textile policy, accepts Cabinet 
decision as binding 

Oct 11 SI Millownefs urge revision of 
Governments textile policy 
Oa 12 Gen Smuts warns UNO against 
interference in domestic politics 
Oct 13 Mrs Pandit challenges Smuts 
statement and says S A Indian issue is 
not a domestic one 

—League decides to join Interim Government. 
Oct 14 Sir Manuhhat Mehta passes away 
— Fouttli French Republic installed 


v Oct 15 League nominations to Interim 
Government announced 
—Atrocities in Noakhali 
Oct 16 Pandit Nehru visits Frontier 
— Nazi leaders executed Goering commits 
suicide 

Oct 17 Transvaal nationalists demand re 
palnation of Indians 

Oct 18 Dr L C Jain appointed Political 
Envoy in Japan 

Oct 19 Mr Kripalani and party visit Noa 
1 hall not areas 

Oct 20 Nehru s party visit Khyber Pass 
Oct 21 Dr Ram ManoharLohia defies Goa 
ban once again 

— Pandit Nehru explains purpose of visit 

to N W F 

Oct 22 Status of Embassies m Delhi and 
Washington raised 

Oct 23 Wav ell Nehru exchange of letters 
re allocation of Portfolios m Central 
Government 

Oct 24 Congress Working Committee 

resolution on Bengal situation 
Oct 25 League enters Interim Government 
Redistribution of portfolios 
— Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit addresses U N 
Assembly 

Oct 26 League members sworn in 
Oct 27 UNO steering Committee rejects 
Gen Smuts’ plea to eliminate S A Indian 
question 

Oct 23 Gandhi and Nehru congratulute 

Mrs Pandit and Mr Chagla on Preliminary 
success in U N Assembly 
Oct 29 Wavell Jmnah correspondence 

released 

Oct 30 Mahatma Gandhi meets Bengal 

Governor at Calcutta 

— M Molotov suppoits India In U N O 
Assembly 

Oct 31 Dr M A Rauf is appointed 
India Governments Envoy in Burma 



TOPICS 



. 1 " PUNISHMENT OF CRIME 

John , B, Wake, writing in Harper s 
Magazine, invites our attention to the 
ineffectiveness^ rather than the inhumanity ol 
the primitive^ approach to crime in his 
article — “Revenge costs too much.” Penolo- 
gists in India may be interested in his findings. 
He cities statistical evidence that punishment 
tills to. deter even its victims from further 
crimes, to say nothing of its not deterring 
others Over half the inmates ol United 
States penitentiaries have been in penitentiaries 
it least once before. ' 

Crime can be, more effectively checked. 
“Qt not by tinkering with the penal laws. 
Those laws must be boldly discarded. 
~,‘ me Must no longer be defined as an act 
w hlch is punishable, but as something 
which demonstrates that the criminal is 
socially dangerous. — 

. F rom this approach, the Ulogic of award- 
‘“g lor a successful crime attempt twice 
the punishment of an unsuccessful one 
m hst be apparent. 

Hot punishment, but being “treated in a 
manner designed to prevent further injurious 
activity ’ is th e ntled. This means, inter alia, 
1° keep relative innocence apart from 
contaminating viciousness." It means 
nndmg, -.if possible, the cause of criminality 
^d eliminating It by any humane method, 
’•which in some cases may not involve 
‘Mprisonment at all. ' Under proper 
s *feguards against abuse of power, a qualified 
commission should, Professor Waite holds, 
he allowed wide latitude, extending even 
? kie segregation . of its wards as long as 
he ? are dangerous to society. 

Especially important is his protest against 
the heartless iadifierence to the newly 
released convict's fate in the critical period 
when “prevention demands every reasonable 
Provision for helping the individual to abstain 
■rom further crime, 

"■ 77 


COMEDY IN SIND 

Whilst North-east India was blood-soaked 
with tragedy. North-west India was aljght 
with a rare political comedy, writes the 
New Review. Politicians are busy- devoting 
their attention to their own little tug-of-war. 
The Assembly of Sind counts sixty mem- 
bers, among whom a few are wont to 
cross the floor with more alacrity than 
conviction. The Muslim League Ministry 
could on most days rely on thirty members, 
including three Europeans and the non-voting 
Speaker. The Opposition could muster an 
equal crew and confidently put forth a 
no-confidence motion. The Ministry effected 
a tactical retreat; the Speaker resigned, 
and armed with his recovered vote he was 
to reinforce tho Ministry from the rear, 
The Deputy Speakar, a woman of the 
opposition, was forced to take the chair; 
the Ministry had then a majority of thirty 
to twenty-nine. But with feminine intuition 
the Deputy-Speaker immediately adjourned ' 
the meeting, and resigned. The deadlock ' 
was perfect; thirty against thirty, no Speaker, 
no Deputy-Speaker. The three members 
who were forming a panel of spare chair- 
men refused the distinction of presiding at 
the meetings; four ministers had also 
resigned so as to rally some waverers. 
The epidemic of - self-denial had emptied 
the House; the Governor dissolved the 
Assembly and decreed new elections. 

The electoral campaign is in full swing, 
and the issue is very important. 

Sind is ’a key- piece in the ‘ Pakistan 
jigsaw-puzzle, this distinction has so far 
proved distasteful < to a large section of the 
Mohammedan ’ majority. It is. most Un . . 
likely that the electorate wiRi give a deci"” 
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ORGANISATION AND SPIRITUAL LIFE 
Monastic or religious organizations 
are the storehouses and transmitters of 
sptntual knowledge, writes the Editor in the 
September issue of Prdbuddha Bharata 
They keep burning the ideal of God realization 
which so often tends to be lost sight of by 
men and women in their headlong rush to 
enjoy the pleasures of the world ‘ When 
violence, ignorance, greed, and lust tend 
to overpower the world, the life of spiritual 
men acts as a soothing light and makes 
the rest of mankind realize that they too 
can rise higher All human institutions aie 
liable to decline and decay in the course of 
time , monastic and other religious organi 
zations are not exceptions to these rules But 
no such institution need perish if it holds 
steadfast to its ideal and purges itself of 
unfit persons who would enter its portals 
only to lower its ideal Monastic and 
re! gtous organizations it is true cannot 
function m a vacuum They form a part 
of society as a whole and they have to 
work in, through, and for society In so 
doing there is no phase of life in which 
they may not make their entry In a 
spirit of true Karma Yoga monks and 
religious men can do work in the world 
with a view to uplift mankind, whether the 
woik be m the field of education literature? 
temperance medical relief, or social reform 
As the Gita says, ‘By doing all work as 
worship to the Eternal, from which all this 
cm verse has arisen, and whjcb pel rootles 

all tins universe, a man reach's perfection ' 

It is the glory of organizations devoted 
to the spiritual life, concludes the writer, 
that they pteserve a continuity of tradition and 
maintain that harmony of spiritual methods 
suited to difierent human temperaments 

* Social service is but one of the several 
ways in which one can develop and 
express one's love of God , nor is social 
service an end in itself God realization is 
the end, and social service, a contemplative 
life, a life of prayer and formal worship 
• are all equally respectable and well tried 
paths for God realization 


THE MISUSE OF WORDS 
Writing in Horizon, George Orwell 
condemns the misuse of English by modern 
decadents Once a powerful weapon of 
pure, musical speech, apt for all occasions, 
it has now, in the hands of some writers, 
come to a pretty bad stage Mr Orwell 
writes 

“The slovenliness of our language makes 
it easier for us to have foolish thoughts 
To think clearly is a necessary first step 
toward political regeneration so that the 
fight against bad English is not frivolous 
and is not the exclusive concern of 
professional writers ” 

Orwell wondeis how a 20th Century 
master of these ''swindles and perversions” 
might have written c this N passage, 
in Ecclesiastes 

I returpod, and saw under the sun, that the 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong neither jot broad to the wise nof jo* 
riches to men of understanding nor yol favour 
to men of skill but time and chanco happenoth . 
to them all 

A modern “swindler,’ says Orwell, would 
probably turn it out like this' 

Objective consideration of contemporary 
phenomena oorapels the conclusion that success 
or failure in competitive activities oxhibiU - " no 
toodeucy to he commensurate with innate capacity, 
but that considerable dement of the unprodictallo 
must invariably bo taken into account 

Politicians and pamphleteers, sajs Orwell, 
let their words fall upon the facts like 
soft snow, blurring the outlines and 
covering up aJJ the details Pohlica J language 
is designed to make lies sound ..truthful 
and murder respectable, and to give ?n 
appearance of solidity to pure wind 

Specifically, Orwell would do away with 
such ‘dying metaphors” as tee the lint, 
rt le roughshod o,er, play vita the hands of, 
stand sho ilder to shoulder ~c tlh, such “verbal 
false limbs" as make contict with, ph} a 
leading role in, sen e the purpose of add s hch 
* pretentious diction” as phenomenon, 
constitute, epoch » aktttg, unforgettable, ancient J 
regime, status quo And he would clesuly 
define or do without such "meaningless 
words” as realistic sentimental, fascism, 
donoctacy, progressive, re ichouarj 
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' REMINISCENCES OF AN ARTIST 
Under the above J litle> the Viswa-Eltai ati - 

'"Quarterly publishes a ‘short account of the 
reindkablc meeting of two great artists— 
Sister Nivedita and Abdoindwnath Tagore. 

It I* an extract from the book •Jorasnnkof 
fihare by Abanindranath Tagore and Ranee 
Chanda containing their reminiscences. Few 
"Indians are aware that Nivedita was more 
Indian than most Indians, that she was an 
indefatigable worker in the cause of Indian 
women/* and that she was actively interested 
in the revival of Oriental arts. She was a 
passionate lover of India par excellence. 
These reminiscences of Nivedita by one who 
himself possessed the requisite perspicacity 
and aestheticism to understand and appreciate, 
her talent, ’give an intimate picture of this 
gifted Western disciple of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. In the words of Abarindranath 
Tagore: ‘She is indeed indescribable. I have 
not seen her second yet.' 

1 Thoao' from foreign lands who have ov or lov od 
India— among them Mv oditfl. a placo ia indeou tho 
, “ghost. In tho modest dwelling in Boghbazar, wo 
would visit her now and then. And what a lovo 
?, hod for Nandalal and my other pupda ' IIo J* 
““"Id encourage them in their work It was 
«>o Mho sent Nandalal to Ajanta to complete ms 
traiaing, It came about this way. 

Mrs. llcrringkam had come to Ajanta and N'vediU 
"'ggfsled to mo that 1 should sond my pupils there 
' 10 help hor copy tlio frescoes. ‘Such an opportunity 
comes but seldom. It should uever be allowed to 
*hp off. It would, benefit both the parties And sho 
offKed to writ© to Mrs. llemngbaa.. The latter 
rrpJy, however, waa rather disappointing “ho n 
aireadv had Bomo artists brought from Bombay , mo 
- wngsl artists were- unknown to hor, they * 

• 1Q0 *iM>ncncedi oto., etc. But Nivedita was not tne 
Potsen to gUs up onco sho had mado up uer 
hund. She was -convinced it wbuld do my young 
Pupils good. So sho wrote to Mrs Uemngham 
®8Wn, and asked me, in the moan time to Q r ra °-’* 
‘Or their journey, I Bent Nandalal and 
flier, at my own expense. After they had Mt, 
however, I began to grow anxious. They were, after 
fll> “Mzponenccd youngsters and should a y 
fppen to them, away from tlioir homo no inat 
ft iuegle-infested place -tho rMponmbihty was 
wrath too heavy. That is how 1 felt „ [iat 
I ran again to Nivedita and told b 
?*• m my mod.. “They aro mere W>>a* > 

fu-j'r, and they have nolwdy to cool- ‘or tnoro. 

10 look after them.’ N.vediW' asked me not 
*°»y. Eho would see about everything bwse 
And so she did. She at once set abou6 n “±lra 
arrangements .for their comfort there. _ _ gbo 

Hrahmachart waa aent to look after t i nou »h 
“Iso sent a cook along with hxxa, with enou.u 


provisions und stores. I felt Klicved. But for 
it is doubtful » bother Nundatni and tfaonii ctuM* 

, could evi r bai o hod an opportunity of etmly int, tho 
frescoes at Ajanta. It was a great work site did. 

I mot hor first at the American Consulato— r.t a 
retention in honour of Okakura, where* Nivedita f 
wa/also present. She wore tho long while - whi* 
of tho Brlliraathariin, ranching down to her ankles, 
and sho hod a string of small Kudraksha bend* rouud 
her noik Sho verily looked hko a statuo of tlio vestal 
virgin of old/dono in wlu.o marble. Tho party was 
in honour of Okakura, but tlio attootion of those 
present was divided between lum on ono Bide and 
Nivedita on tbo other— two stars m tho lirmamcnt 
converging upon ono centre, as it wore. How eke 
can I describe it I 

CONGRESS AND THE COMMUNISTS 

Hoty can we counteract the activities of ' 
the communists who are openly opposing 
the Congress? 

This was one of the questions put to 
Gandhiji at a meeting of the presidents 
and secretaries of the various Provincial 
Congress Committees held at Delhi at the 
time of the secret A.I.CC. session. 

Gandhiji’s reply, as recorded by Pyarelal 
in Harijan was*. 

The Communists seem to have made 
trouble-shooting their profession. I have 
friends among them. Some , of them are 
like sons to me But it seems they do 
not make any distinction between fair and 
foul, truth and falsehood. They deny the 
charge. Bnt their, reported acts seem to 
sustain it. Moieover, they seem to take 
their instructions from Russia, whom they 
regard as their spiritual home rather 
than India. 

I cannot countenance this dependence on 
an outside power. I have even said that ‘ 
we should not depend even on Russian 
wheat in our present food crisis. We must 
have the ability and courage to subsist on 
what our soil can give us rather than ' 
depend on foreign charity. ... — 

I would accept them only to the extent 
that I can assimilate them and adapt them 
to the Indian scene. But I must refuse to 
go udder them. 

My formula for the Communists, therefore, 
is that I would prefer to die at their' hands, 
but I will not retaliate.. v 
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THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 


The last eighty yeais m the United 
States may be characterized as a period 
within which the Negro has been struggling 
for moral status in the sight of the white 
community It has been a painful, and 
lor the Negro often a dis lllusionmg, effort, 
says Frank Tannenbaum in the Political 
Science Quartely 


“But it cannot be denied that great 
progress has been made and that the 
moral position of the Negro within the 
United States is to day much better than 
it was in 1865, after emancipation The 
nature of our problem is conditioned by 
the time it will take for the Negro to 
have acquired a moral personality equal 
to his legal one How long that will take 
is not predictable, but what is generally 
called the " solution ' of the Negro 
problem is essentially a matter of establish 
mg the Negro in the sight of the white 
community as a human being equal to itself ’ 
When that finally occurs then the 
problem will have solved itself It will 
have disappeared But such an eventuality 
is a matter of time 


‘ The first Negroes were brought to 
Portugal m 1442, and in considerable 
numbers following that date, while the 
first Negro slaves to reach Virginia came 
in loly, a hundred and seventy seven years 
later It will be the year 2123 before the 
people of the United States will have had 
as long a contact with the Negro as the 
Latin Americans now have Taking the 
progress that has been made in tfe eighty 
years since emancipation, there , s some 
hope that the Negro will, in time, have 
achieved m the United States as good a 
relationship as he now enjoys m Latin 
America In fact, it may not be unreason- 
able to assume that the Negro m the 
United States, because of the greater 
opportunities available in our midst, will 
have forged morally a position no l ess 
favorable, and economically a belter one 
long before he has filled the time span 0 f 
his sojourn among the Iberian people 1 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN 

ENGLAND * 

Instances of religious persecution are 
frequent in the history of England 
ProtLStant rulers subjected their Catholic 
subjects to severe trials and penalties and 
Catholics in their turn, when in power, 
inflicted no little hardship^ on the 
Protestants A writer in the New Rnte-n, 
discussing the inquisitional chambers of 
horror, describes the position of the 
Catholic victims in the reign of Elizabeth 

1 Hallam writes in his Constitutional 
History 'The rack seldom stood in the 
Tower for all the latter part of Elizabeth's 
reign ' Not only the rack but also the 
scavenger’s daughter (te, the* iron hoop) 
the iron gaunlets, and a cell called 'Little 
Ease’, which was of so small dimensions, 
and so constructed, that the prisoner could 
neither stand, walk, sit, nor lie in it 
at full length He was obliged to draw 
himself up in a squatting posture, and so t 
remained during several days (Lingard 
Belloc vi, 688 689) There w«s also a 
dungeon called the Limbo, which, according 
to Jardine, is described as a cell below 
high water mark and Wally dark ‘As 
the tide flowed, innumerable rats, which 
infest the muddy banks of the Thames, 
were driven through the onflces of the 
walls into the dungeon The alarm ex 
cited* by the irruption of these loathsome 
creatures m the dark, was the least part 
of the torture which the uofoitunate captives 
had to undergo, instances are related, which 
humanity would undergo, instances are 
related, which humanity would gladly be 
heve to be the exaggerations of Catholic 
partisans, where the flesh has been tom 

rom the arms and legs of prisoners during 
sleep by the well known voracity pf these 
animals (Jardine, On the Use of Torture , 
p 26)’ 

Such was the outcry on the continent 
against the cruelty practised on Catholics 
m the spacious times of Queen Elizabeth 
that some attempts were made at white 
washing the fiends responsible for it 
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"Hyderabad 

HYDERABAD REFORMS 
. As a result of the free anti frank 
discussion of the various aspects of the 
Reforms Scheme that, took place on October 
J 9, when Sir Mirza Ismail, President of the 
Kuan's Executive ^Council and Nawab 
Moim Nawaz Jang, the Reforms Member, 
saw Pandit Ramachari, Mr. Kasbinath Rao 
Vaidya and Mr. Narsing Rao of the 
Hyderabad State Congress, the differences 
1 which the Congress had with the" Goveru- 
, m ?nt in ~ respect of' the Reforms Scheme 
have been, reduced to a minimum. 

■ The United Press understands that Sir 
’ Mhta Ismail assured the Congress leaders 
y die powers of the Legislature would be 
enlarged on the lines demanded by the 
j ® tale Congress and other parties. 

/ CIVIL LIBERTIES IN HYDERABAD 
\ ..Sir Muza M. Ismail is a statesman of 
Vision, and we are sure that with mutual 
goodwill and understanding, Hyderabad 
will take its proper place in Indian 
Polity," says a statement issued by Pandit 
Anand Priyajee and Mr. G. V Ramachar, 
the Working President and Vice-President 
of the All-India States Hindu Mahasabha 
l r «pectively, who formed a delegation 
which waited on Sir Mirza Ismail recently. 

“ STATES 'NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE 

H- E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad has 
s »nctloned the following nominations to 
various committees in connection with 
constitutional discussions, announces a 
Government communique : 

President of the Executive Council — 
e gotiating Committee. 

Constitutional Member — Consulative Com- 
mittee, Major States . Organisation and 

Ministers Committee. 

’ Judicial Member— Constitutional Advisory 
i Committee and Legal Sub-CoramiUee. 

Finance Member — Financial Sub-Com- 
mittee. - 


Bnroda 

BARODA' DEWAN ON STATES 
PARTICIPATION 

Indian States will participate in the 
Constituent Assembly even if some mem- 
bers from British India chose to be absent 
from it, Sir Brojendru Lai Mitter, Dewan 
of Baroda, said in a recent interview to 
the Associated Press of India. 


The following is the text of Sir B L. 
Mitter’s statement : 


“ The Constituent Assembly, . envisaged 
m Paragraphs 17 to 19 on jhe Cabinet 
Mission’s statement has been ~ elected by 
British India. The States have set up a 
Negotiating Committee to represent the 
States in the preliminary stage of, the 
Constituent Assembly on December 9. 


“Meanwhile the Interim Government has, 
been set up and is carrying on the ad- 
ministration. There is nothing to prevent 
the States from participating in, the 
Constituent Assembly due to meet on 
December 9. I think the States ought to 
participate even if some members from 
British India choose to be absent. Such 
absence may render the task of the consti- 
tution-making difficult, but difficulties 
should not be allowed to hold up the 
task indefinitely. 


“ The States have harder tasks to tackle - 
Their treaties have to be levised. The 
Crown s obligations under Paramountcy will 
have to be replaced by adequate provisions 
in consultation with British India Matters 
ol common concern wtll have lo be dis 
cussed with .be Interim Government ' f n ’ . 
fact diverse questions involved in' the 
chauee.oyer mil demand close attention of 
of the States It wou ld b „ fo „ - , 

part to watt for the settlement of communal 
controversies of British ,I„d. a ... whtch'they 
have no concern The* should , y . 
wi ‘ h * h ' ' v °' k »«ch bristles with dtfflrahief 
and hasten the dawn of Indian freedom " 
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M>soa*e 

DEW AN ON GOVT S PLAN 

A Jdresaing the Dasara session of the 
Mysore Representative Assembly which 
'■ommenced last month Sir Arcot Ramaswanu 
Mu J altar the Dewai reviewed the industrial 
and ec nomic needs of the S ate and the 
steps tal en to meet the food shortage After 
referring to the postwar plans of the Gov 
ermneut he appealed to the people to 
cultivate a spirit of tolerance 

The problems the Dewan President stated 
that existed in British India m ght not and 
often weie not the same as in Mysore 
The passions that had been roused there 
might not hod equal just ficat on in this 
State The insistence on similarity and the 
raising of slogans and catch words which 
lost their real significance and ceitainly 
their potency in the atmosphere of Mysoie 
might perhaps lead them further from that 
increased association of the representatives 
of the people with the Government in the 
administration of the State which successive 
Rulers had stated to be their cherished and 
declared policy 

MYbOPt AND THE INTERIM 
GOVERNMENT 

Congress members who walked out of 
th Mysore Representative Assembly on 
September 30 returned to the House aficr 
the Dewan President Sir A Ramaswami 
Mudaliar had delivered his opening address 
and they participated in the deliberations 

An urgent resolution on the Interim 
Government moved by Mr Hanumanthuh 
Leader Congress Party read This As 
sembly expresses great pleasure at the 
formation of the Interim Gov ernment at the 
Centre by nat onal leaders under the 
leadership of Pandit Nehru after a long 
period of un qae suffering and. sacrifice and 
offers heartiest congratulations to the Interim 
Government on the happy occasion 

The wl o'c House except tl e Muslim 
League members voted for the resolution 


Tra-vancore 

THE STVTE CONGRESS 
The following statement by Mr Patti ra 
Thanu Pillai has been issued on the 
authority of Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Dewan and it is understood this represents 
an agreed version of the discussion 
between the Dewan and Messrs Pattom 
Thanu Pillai and T M Verghese 
The statement says 

Mr T M Verghese and myself (Pattom 
Thanu Pillai) interviewed Sir C P Rama 
svami Aiyar the Dewan on October 13 
at Bhakthi Vilas ’ The conversation 
mainly related to the question of constr 
tulional reforms in the State reference 
being made also to All India political 
situation We urged that full Responsible 
Government under the aegis of the Maha 
raja should be established in the State 
The Dewan insisted that the Executive 
should be irremovable during the term of 
the Legislature We then pointed out 
that in any event the executive should be 
constituted fronj the majority party in the 
Legislature The Dewan was definite that 
the choice of the Executive should- be m 
the discretion o( the Maharaja and may be 
from the Legislature or outside it as is 
the case even in England He saw ho 
objection however to a full discussion of 
the matter the only condition insisted on 
being the irremovability of the Executive 
merely on the basis of an adverse vote of 
the Legislature ” 

TLMNG CLUB TOR TRIVANDRUM 

In conform ty wuh the scheme to esta 
blish Flyug Club all over India for the 
purpose of enabling young men to g et 
instruction m flying a Hying Club has 
been constituted in Trivandrum 

The object of the Club is to provide 
opportunities to the members to learn to 
fly Provision has been made for flying or 
non flying memberships The former cate 
gory will have facilities for training them 
selves as pilots 
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INDIAN STATES 


Oli 


Bhaialpur 

POPULAR, MINISTERS » 

The announcement that three popular 
Ministers will be elected from among the 
elected members of the Bharatpur State 
Assembly, was made by His Highness the 
Maharajah of Bharatpur State in his 
' Dasara Durbar. 

* A committee consisting of three members 
A of -the Praja Parishad, three of the Kmn 

% Sabha, two of the Anjuman Islamia and of 
three Government officials has been 

* appointed to submit a report about the 

* constitutional reforms in the Slate by 
December 31. Elections to the Stale 

, Assembly will be held during April on 
v adult franchise.’ 

Ahvar ' 

reforms, commission for alwar 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, on 
the occasion of the Dasara Durbar held on 
Oct 3 announced the formation of a 
committee of four officials and eight non- 
ofhcials to submit proposals for associating 
the people in the progressive measures 
contemplated by the Government the ultimate 
object being the setting up of a popular 
Government. 

Retva 

rewa reforms committee 

„ H. H. the Maharaja of Rewa has appointed 
Sir Had Singh Gour as Chairman of the 
Rewa Constitutional Reforms Committee in 
die place of Sir Alladi Krishnaswami A«y»r. 
"'ho has expressed his inability to under- 
take the work 'as he has been elected to 
the Constituent Assembly. 

The other members of the Committee, 
numbering seven, • represent political, 
.commercial, and other interests. 

/ The Committee, according to the ter®s 
of reference is required to recommend me 
form of constitution most suited to e 
needs of the Rewa State in order to give 
effect to the announcement made by 
-Highness to' introduce a popular system o 
Government in‘ the State. 


Sangli 

REFORMS FOR SANGLI 
All departments which are at present 
administered by Ministers in British Indian 
provinces under the Government of India 
Act, 1935, will be similarly held in Sangli 
State by Ministers who will be removable 
by a vote of the State Legislative 
Assembly, according to new constitutional 
reforms announced by the Raja Saheb 
of Sangli. 

The Stale Legislative Assembly will have 
an elected President and Deputy President 
and no members will be nominated to the 
State Assembly in future. 

In a proclamation the Raja Sahib 
also says that the constitutional arrange- 
ments now being initiated are of 
a provisional nature and will be open to 
reconsideration in the light of the recom- 
mendations of a Constitution Committee 
which he intends to appoint. 

Cochin 

CABINET GOVERNMENT IN COCHIN 

Rao Bahadur T. IC. Nair, Minister for 
Public Health, Cochin State, met Pandit 
Nehru on October 11, at New Deihi and 
conveyed to him the Maharaja’s felicitations 
on his acceptance ■ of office of Vice- 
Presidentship of the Interim Government. 

Pandit Nehru enquired ^about the work-' 
mg of the State’s new constitution and 
the progress made so far, After the^ 
meeting, Pandit Nehru gave him the 
following message : 

“ I send my greetings to the Maharaja 
Saheb, the Ministers and people of Cochin 
State. I have been watching with interest 1- 
and . pleasure the new constitutional 
developments in the State. I hope they 
will be woiked fully so that very soon 
they might lead to full Responsible 
Government. The working of the Cabinet 
System in 'Cochin is especially gratifying. 
In this matter, Cochin has given a lead to 
t die other States in India, which if they 
were wise -they .would follow soon I 
congratulate Cochin on it." 
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South Africa 

S A INDIAN ISSUE IN UNA 
India’s protest against the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa will be discussed 
at the forthcoming United Nations Genetal 
Assembly by the Political and Security 
Committee m item 31 on the Assem 
bly s provisional agenda But its place m 
the work of the Political and Security 
Committee wnl be decided by the Assem 
blys General Committee 

The matter is based on the Indian 
Government s letter of June 22 to the 
United Nations Secretary General which 
charged that discrimination against Indians 
had reached a climax in the Union enact 
ment of t' e Asiatic Land Tenure and 
In ban Representation Acts and declared 
that a situation had arisen likely to im 
pair ftiendl) relations between these 
countries 


S AFRICAN S DEMAND TOR 
COMPENSATION 

A claim for compensation against the 
South African Government has been lodged 
by Mr J P Mudloon a raining engineer 
who was recently forced to give up his 
job in the Kolar Gold Fields because he 
is a South African 

'I am unemployed as a result of the 
Governments policy, Mr Mudloon told a 
Press representative • So I think the 
Government should do something for me ’ 
MRS PANDIT'S REPLY TO SMUTS 
General Smuts' reference to the South 
Alncan Indian issue and his claim of the 
spiritual leadership of Europe' , n 
speech at Brussels, were challenged ht 
Mrs Viiayalakshmt Pandit, leader of ibe 
Indian delegation to the United Naltons 
Conference in New Yoih. at a p“ 
Conference at Karachi ' " P "“ 

Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit said 1 We 
not accept the argument he has put 

W," Vr“ h,s ' peech The lDd ‘“ asue 
onth Africa is not a domestic issue We 

“P°a It as a human , SS ue of viLl 


importance which may well lead fo a 
conflict at a later stage u 

Mrs Pandit observed “ We challenge his 
statement regarding the spiritual leadership 
of Europe The emphasis he has given 
and the fact that he has completely ignored 
the rest of the world, itself shows that no 
matter how high sounding his phrases m*> 
be, he is not prepared to build up a new 
wo Id on the foundations of justice which 
will ensure the peace and prosperity of 
future generations There are other countries 
in the world outside Europe whose contri* 
buttons to the thought culture and regece 
ration of the world has been as great »f not 
greater than the conti ibutions ever made by 
Europe They cannot he disposed of >n 
this casual fashion The fate of the world 
depends upon the recognition of the fact 
that all nations must co operate as equals 
in reshaping the future If this basic fact 
is not realised, the human race is doomed 
We believe that Asia has a great part to 
play in the shape of things to come 
We are confident that our part will be a 
vvoithy one ’ 

Malaya 

INDIANS IN MALAYA 

The Commonwealth Relations Department 
of the Government of India will shortly 
charter an additional ship to be run 
between Singapore and India to facilitate 
the quick repatmtion of Indians in Mala) a 
who are desirous of retarmng to their 
motherland and are held up for want of 
transport facilities 

Mr N Raghavan, President, Central 
Indian Association Malaya after confeirmg 
with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other 
members of the Indian Government, told the 
Associated Press of India ' Though nothing 
much had been done for providing ship 5 
and lessening the fares till now, I l ,ave 
been assured by the Government of India 
that m order to effect a quick solution 
they are trying to arrange and charter a 
ship to be put on the Mala) a India run 

ear marked for the repatriation of India®** 
rom Malaya to this country ” 
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'NEWS ♦ DEPARTMENTAL k NOTES 

Questions of importance 


- THE CONGRESS-LEAGUE INTERIM 
GOVERNMENT ■ 

_v The threat of a crisis over the redistri- 
bution of portfolios, among Congress and 
, league Members, in the Interim Government, 

/ has passed and a settlement reached, after 
,the Congress Working Committee concluded 
its three-day^ session on Oct. 25. 

0 fle of the major portfolios namely, 
r Finance, has been assigned to^ the League 
team, who also get four other portfolios , 
i nanely Commerce, Posts and Air, and Health. 

Tbe following Press communique has 
> been issued from the Viceroy's House 1 — 
The Portfolios- to be held by the 
(Representatives of the Muslim League, who 
have recently been appointed Members of 
toe Interim Government, have been allotted 
, by Hi? Excellency the Governor-General, 
follows;— 

, Mr. L'uqat AliKhan — Finance. 

Mr. I I. Chundrigar — Commerce. 

*' Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar— Communications 

(Posts & Air.) ' " 

Mr. Gharnafar Ali Khan— Health. 
'Mr.Jogendarnath Mandal— Legislative. 
Consequent changes among the other 
■> Portfolios are as follows: 

John Matthai— Industries and Supplies. 
Mr. Rajagopalachari — Education and Arts. 

>* Mr. Bhabba — Works, Mines-and Power. 

—Jbe other portfolios remain as before : 

K* * bandit Jawaharlal Nehru — External Affairs 
t" Commonwealth Relations. 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel— Home and 
Information and Broadcasting. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad -Food and Agriculture. 
Mr. Asaf Ali — Transport and Railways. 
Sardar Baldev Singh — Defence. 

Mr. Jagjivanram — Labour. 

The new Members, were sworn in at the 
Cabinet meeting on the 26th October. 


CONGRESS ON BENGAL SITUATION 
In a strongly-worded resolution on the 
Bengal situation, the Congress Working 
Committee express horror and pain at “the 
scene of bestiality and medieval barbarity, 
that must fill every decent human being 
with shame, disgust, and anger", and declare 
that “this outburst of brutality is the 
direct result of the politics of hate and 
civil strife, that the Muslim League has 
practised for years past, and of •'the threats 
of violence that it has daily held out in 
the past months". 


The resolution says, the burden “for 
permitting a civil calamity of such propor- 
tions to befall the people of the province, 
must rest on the provincial government",' 
and adds: “Further, the Governor and the 
Governor-General, who ' claim to possess 
special responsibilities in such matters, must - 
also share the burden for events in Bengal.’* 
The committee sound a warning against 
retaliatory outbreaks of communal violence 
and declare that, communalism can only be 
fought with nationalism, and not with 
counter-commu nalism "which can only end 
in perpetuating foreign rule. ,r 
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Utterances of the Day 


MRS PANDIT'S MESSAGE 

In a message broadcast from Delhi on 
the eve of her departure, Mrs Vijayalakshmt 
Pandit, leader of the Indian delegation to 
the United Nations Conference, at New 
York, said 

In proceeding to the General As»ombly of the 
United Nations Organisation, we aro vory conscious 
pj - tho heavy responsibility that lias boon placed upon 
us W lion the United Nations come into existence 
tho represontati\ es of tlio Assembly at San Francisco, 
agreed 4 to reaffirm faiih in the fundamental human 
rights in the d gnity and worth of the human person 
and in tho equal rights of men and women and of 
nations, large and small and the world grown 
weary with much bloodshed and suffering, turned 
hopeful oyos towards tho now organisation, which 
irotnised to sa\o succeeding generations from tho 
Bcourge of war to practiso tolerance and live together 
m peace with one another ns good neighbours 
To day the fundamental rights so recently 
promised to the peoples of the world are being 
denied to Indians living in South Africa thus 
raising a question of moral and human issues 
winch contains the gravest implications for tho 
future peace and progress of tho world Tho 
Indian delegations task will be to ctaim for 
4 Indians in bouth Africa tho removal of all tho 
restrictions imposed on them on tlo grounds of 
race and colour and ensure to them tho funda 
mental froedoma to which they aro entitled 

In fighting for tl • e who share this donial ol 
human rights and who suffor under foreign oontrol, 
India stands for equality between peoples and for 
the indepen lence of all colonial areas \\ e believe 
that on enduring peace caonot bo nchioved so long as 
there »• discrimination against one race by anothor 
This policy continues to sow tho seeds of bitterness 
an 1 strife in maoy parts of tho globe and rauat bo 
endod now and for all lime, thus making it possiblo 
for the peoples of tho world to contribute to building 
up the future The Indian case in South Africa 
becomes therefore, a tost caso not only on tho 
question of human rights but also for tho purposos 
of tho principles of the Charter itself 

\\ o go to our task hopofully in the knowledges that 
wo cany with u» tho support and goodwill of tho men 
nnd women of India Jai Iliad 


DIWAN CHAMANLAL'S BROADCAST 

Diw&n Chamanlal, head of the recent 
Indtan Government Food Mission to 
Argentina, declared m a broadcast speech 
from New York on Oct 17 ‘ India can and 
will play a decisive role in the destiny of 
the woild, divided as it is between two 
ideologies— the Anglo American and Russian. 
A resurgent India, free and powerful, building 


up her basic industries and key industries, is, 
and will be m a position to tilt the scales and, 
therefore, the fieedom of India is of vital 
importance to^ world peace." 

Dnvan Chamanlal, who spoke on the 
subject, ‘ Indian Situation and World 
To day , asserted 

Thoro can bo no doubt, whatsoever, that tho 
futuro constitution of India will bo o Republic 
probably to bo called tho United btates of India, 
I anticipate that, bv this timo next year, tho Indian 
constitution will bo in full force Tha salvation of 
Indio lie3 in raising tho standard of living of 
her people 

Political freodom to us will moan nothing without 
froodom from hunger, want and insecurity We lmvo 
to turn tho 7o,l)00 villagers of our land into 
heavens of peace and civilisation We have to take 
the benefits of civilisation and seienco from the 
palaces of a few to tho homes of the many and this 
is not merely a national problora Raising the 
standard of life of our people must movitably 
1 avo Us reflox upon tho economy of the world 


SARDAR PATEL’S ADDRESS 
‘’The Press must have unfettered freedom 
m the presentation of news and expression 
of views, but it also has the obligation to 
preserve the integrity of the State and support 
the legitimate activities of a popular 
Government It must, when occasion 
demands, help the Government in defeating 
the forces of disruption Negatively as 
well as positively, the Press should discourage 
unruly elements," said the Hon’ble Sardar 
Vallabhai Patel, Home Member and 
Member for Information and Broadcasting, 
addressing the Standing Committee of the 
All India Newspaper Editors' Conference in 
New Delhi on October 13 

Referring to a suggestion that Government 
should set up machinery for revision of the 
Press Laws, to bring them in line with the 
Press Laws of other free countries, Sardar 
Patel said , “ Government will have no 
objection to setting up a committee of 
officials and non officials, including rep r esen 
tattves of the Press, with a view to 
examining the repeal or modification of the 
laws now in force". 



Political 


PANDIT NEHRU’S WARNING TO 
• TORIES' 

In live course of his speech moving a 
resolution on India, affirming that 


J, it \m the duly of tho British Parliament to 
mat®, sura tliat in any settlement, tho right of 
tho minorities and the States should bo effectively 

safeguarded. f , , 

" Earl Winterton stated at the Conservative' 
Party Conference Ihat 

theta must bo no dominant united Congress rule 
“ There u a tremendous danger, to bo avoidod— 
't that U, the uso of British troops as lured 
motceoanca- m preventing communal coulliot in 
India, -Why has Pandit Nehru been ’so biloot 
about the withdrawal of British troop3 from 
India 1 Is it because be wants them to be used 
10 quelling' communal" disturbances— to bo rued 
by an Indian Qovorumoot ovor which Whitehall 
. W_no control. 

1 Replying to this charge Pandit Nehru 


said in jthe course ol a statement to 
* toe press : 

Certain spcoches delivered at tbo British 
, Conservative Party’s Conference held at Blackpool 
' indicate a hostilo altitude on tho part of soino 
leading members of . the Pirty towards tho 
Interim Government of ‘India. Those gpeochos 
we irresponsible,' full of malice and calculated to 
' Jh* up strife and prevent unity and eettlou 
. Government in Indio, 


He goes on to add : 

A charge has been mado that I am silent about 
the withdrawn! of British troops from India ana 
that we seek to uso them for quelling communal 
disturbances. Tho clrnrge, as much else in tne 
speeches delivered at Blackpool, is completely 
Wso, Wo do not want to uso them for quolUng 
Internal disturbances. It was our policy beioro 
we took office and it is our policy now to navo 
{British troops withdrawn from India immoqiat y 
or. at any rate, with tho greatest possible speed 
\Ve do not want them to stay on in India fora 
day. It is unfair to us and unfair to th f CI " *? 
hoop them* hero. -I invite leaders of. the British 
. Conservative Party to support us m tneso 
demands and help* in giving effect to them in 
the immediato futuro. 

s While wa have expressed our willingness to 
«o operate with tho United Kingdom, I want to 
■tali >1 perfectly de.r on total! of. mJ»B «■“> 
»y colleagues in tho Government of India that 
there ,wiU bo no co-operation with those 
adopt an unfneudly attitude towarJs_u3 or/irmo 
with the Independence of India. 


FAQIR OF IPX'S ASSURANCE 
"No self-respecting and patriotic soul 
living in the tribal territory who knows 
the real significance of the teachings of 
Islam and loves freedom of his country 
can for a moment have any thing with 
the British-sponsored Muslim League which 
is out to strengthen the bonds of slavery 
of the mother country. 

"If a true Muslim can co-operate with 
any political organisation, he can do so 
only by joining the Congress, a body of 
selfless patriots striving hard for the attain- 
ment of freedom of India. 

" All- tribal people, I can assert with 
confidence _ and all emphasis at my 
command, are absolutely with the Indian 
-National Congress.” * , 

So declared the -Faqir of Ipi at a 
representative Jirga of the various tribal 
leaders held recently In the Shival Hills. 

PLANNING ADVISORY BOARD 
The Government of India have decided 
to appoint an Advisory Planning Board to 
review 'and co-ordinate the planning work 
done so far. It will consist of both ■ 
officials and non-oflicial members. 

The work of the Board is expected to 
be of a temporary character for the > 
present, but it may later become absorbed - 
in a wider and more permanent organisation. - 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, 111,. (Central) will, 
be the Chairman' of the Board and its 
- members will include Mr. G. L. Mehta 
f Dr. Megb Nath' Saha, Prof. K. T, Shall, 
Sir S. S. Bhatnagar, and Dr. Na2ir Ahmed,- 
Mr. E. P. Moon, will be the Secretary, 
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Educational 


A VISITING PROFESSOR FROM 
AMERICA 

The Inter University Board has arranged 
for a course of lectures by Dr Merle Curti, 
Visiting Professor under the auspices of the 
Watumull Foundation The phases of 
American History and Civilization on which 
Dr Curti will lecture include the American 
People, the Struggle for Independence, 
Sectionalism and National Unity, the Growth 
of American Patriot sm, the Federal System, 
the Development of Religious Freedom and 
Toleration, the Rise of Social Consciousness 
m America, the Impact of Science and 
Technology on American Life, American 
Education and the Organization of Intel- 
lectual and Cultural Life, Individualism 
and Co operation, the United States as a 
Colonial Power, and the United States and 
World Peace 

Professor Curl, hss held Vtsmng Professor- 
ships m the University of Chicago and the 
University of California, and was formerly 
Professor of History at Columbia University, 
lie now holds a professorship of American 
History at the University of Wisconsin 

The Watumull 1 oundation, which is 
seeding Professor Curl, as a representative to 
the Universities and culture centers of India 
has selected the foremost authority in the 
held of American History, Culture and 
Civihiatron. Professor Curti will be Visiting 
rtofessor to the University ot Calcutta, 
but will also lecture rn the great un.vers.ty 

K^Brrd' h ”“^ 


NIZAMS DONATION TO BENARES 
UNIVERSITY 

H E H the Nizam of Hyderabad has 
made a donation of Rs 5,00,000 to the 
Benares Hindu University for the construe 
tion of a hostel to be named “ The 
Hyderabad House 1 mainly to accommodate 
students of the University from the 
Hyderabad State 

Sir S Radhaknshnan, Vice Chancellor of 
the University announcing this to the Asso- 
ciated Press of India conveyed the 
thanks of the University to the Nizam and 
officials of the Hyderabad Government for 
th- donation 

Sir Radhaknshnan added that certain 
aspects of the Ellora and Ajanta styles 
would be incorporated in the construction 
of the hostel which will generally conform 
to the architectural seneme of the Benares 
Hindu University Buildings 

Dr WALI MOHAMED 

Dr Wall Mohamed, who has been ap 
pointed Vice Chancellor of the Osmanu 
University, assumed charge of his office 
on October 16 Dr Mohamed was the 
Head of the Physics Depaitment of 
the Lucknow University 

PROF FRANCO'S PORTRAIT 

Dr Sir A Lakshmanaswami Mudahar* 
Vice Chancellor of the University of Madras, 
unveiled, on October 16, a portrait of 
Prof J C Franco, retired Principal of the 
Teachers’ College at the College premises, 
Said ape t The students of the college p*e 
seated a farewell address to Prof Frauco 



Legal 


INDIAN -APPEALS TO PRIVY COUNCIL 

The first act of- the National Govern- 
ment should be to abolish the hearing of 
all „ Indian appeals by - the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council which 
costs a mint of money and a length of 
Hme which would be saved by utilising 
the Federal Court which has long been 
struggling for the accession of (his power,” 
says Sir Hari Singh Gour, in the course of 
a statement to .the United Press of India. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour adds; “The 
entral Cabinet consists of many eminent 
^wyers including Pandit Nehru amongst 
1 em ‘ Tbe y require no argument to pass 
*3 order that - all appeals pending in the 
_ nv y Council should be heard by the 
Sacral Court in India. The public 
*ou!d congratulate the National Govern- 
■* I* 1611 * 0n belated step in the adminis- 
; rati0n of ja*!ce to 'the people of India.” 


• CUSTODY OF MINOR SON 

t the Madras High Court on September 
1 1 e Officiating Chief Justice and Raja- 
^ annar ^ J, disposed of an Original Side 
' * in which the question was raised 
6 er a putative father • had " the right of 
5^dian S hip-"over his illegitimate son. 

9 appeal arose out of an application 
“ the Original Side by the mother of a 
n °r boy under Section 25 of the^ 
« 0r . M * ans an< * Wards Act, praying for an 
j 3o Cr - ot res toratjoa of the custody of the 
y 0 her from that of the putative father. 

.. 0 Lehair .of the appellant it was 
^ at 3 pQlal ‘ ve father was 
jjj/ e< ^ 1°. lbe guardianship over his illegi- 
ate son, as such a son was liable to 


be maintained by him and that in certain 
circumstances, there was also heritable 
relationship between them in respect of 
property, 

J Their Lordships held that an illegitimate 
son could not be deemed to be a son for 
all purposes and that a putative father was 
not the guardian of his illegitimate son, 
though the son would have certain rights 
to his father's property by virtue of the 
special texts under the Hindu Law. Such 
a relationship, however, could ^not warrant 
the assumption that incident of sonship was 
available for all purposes. In this view 
their Lordships dismissed the appeal. 

Hon MAGISTRATE SYSTEM 
A vehement attack on the system of 
Honorary and Special Magistrates in the 
United Provinces was made by Mr, Raghubir 
Sahai (Congress), when he moved a cut 
motion under General Administration in the 
U. P. Assembly last month. „ 

The motion was later withdrawn on an 
assurance by Dr. Katju, Minister f 0 r 
Justice, that Government's ultimate object 
was to abolish Honorary Magistrates and 
to replace it by pancbayats. 

SEPARATION OF THE JUDICIARY 
Addressing the members of the Madras 
Christian College History and Politics 
Association, Tambaram, Mr. 'K. Bashyam, 
Minister for Law, stressed the need for - 
separating the Judiciary from the Executive* 
and making the Judiciary independent. He 
hoped that the Committee set up to ' 
consider the question would evolve a 
solution satisfactory to all. 'Mr. C. Devanesan 
Professor of History, presided. 



Insurance 


LIFE INSURANCE PROFITS 
Chief Justice Sit Leonard Stone and Mr 
Justice Cliagla of the Bombay High Court 
disposed off an interesting reference relating 
to Rule 3 (a) of Section 10 (7) of the 
Income Tax Act Under this provision in 
computing the profits and gams of life 
insurance business, one half of the amounts 
paid to or reserved for or expended on 
behalf of the policyholders should be 
allowed as a deduction from the actual 
surplus In* the case before their Lordships, 
it. was claimed on behalf of the New India 
Insurance Company Limited that one half 
of the Income tax deducted at source of 
Rs 33,860 and of the income tax reserve 
created by the company of Rs 1 00 770 
were permissible deductions in terms of 
Rule 3 (a) This contention was based on 
the plea that any amount expended out of 
the life fund was an expenditure on behalf 
of the policy holders, because they were 
the virtual owners of the fund. * Their 
Lordships, however, held -that the amount 
of Rs 33,860 was not paid on behalf of 
the policy holders, who were not liable to 
pay the tax, but was paid by the company 
on its own behalf m discharge of its own 
liability to pay income tax Similarly, they 
held that the income-tax reserve of 
Rs 1,00,770 was a reserve to meet a 
liability, which was in law the Company’s 
own liability' and not that of its policy- 
holders Therefore, no deductions were 
allowable under the above heads But, they 
accepted the company’s another contention 
that deduction should be allowed to the 
extent of one half of the amount of Rs 14,142, 
being the unappropriated catty forward to 
the subsequent valuation p“iiod, as the 
sum was stated to be ear-maiked for 


MOTOR INSURANCE BILL 
An instance of reciprocity between the t 
Indian States and the Government of India 
has been given in the publication of a Bill 
to overcome deficiencies m the present 
legislation covering the insurance of motor 
,vehic!es. ^lore than forty States have 
agreed to enact parallel legislation to the 
new Bill, which is published in the 
Gazette of India, providing for reciprocity 
On the legislation being - passed by the 
Government of India and by the States 
concerned, a single insurance policy will 
cover contingencies arising to motor 
vehicles in variously administered States and 
in BntiSh India With the new highways 
scheme to facilitate overland road journeys, 
and the possibility of an increased number 
of privately owned and commercial vehicles 
taking advantage of them, this legislation 
will be by no means premature. 

INSURANCE AGENTS 

“ Relief is being given to all Government 
servants, both Provincial and Central. We, 
the insurance agents form a separate 
institution by ourselves, and feel that we 
also deserve some relief - during these 
troublous times ’’ writes a correspondent to 
the Press “ But Section 40 (2) of the 
Insurance Act limits the commission It ,s 
therefore requested that the Section may be 
modified and the commission enhanced We 
hope the Insurance Agents all over India 
and the public will support the cause of 
this If the insurance^ companies ate too 
willing to raise our status, why should not 
the Government also do it?” 
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, U. n; ECONOMIC COUNCIL 

The (government of India, have sent 
a delegation to attend the meeting of the 
Preparatory Committee of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council in- London. 
The Committee has to prepare a draft 
including a' convention lor consideration 
fa? an international trade conference which 
i* expected to meet in the summer 
of 1947. The following are the members 
of the delegation: 

Mr. R. K. Nehru, I.C.S., Joint Sec- 
retary. Commerce Department (leader) , 
Mr. B. N. Adarkar, M. B.' E. Deputy 
Economic Adviser to the Government of 
rndia; Mr. H. S.' JMalik7 <?.I.E., OBE, 
fC.S,. Prime Minister, Patiala State 
® r * P. S. Lokanathan, Editor, Eastern 
Economist' New Delhi; Mr D. G. 
Mulherjur, Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, New Delhi; Dr. A. L Queraishi, 
Economic Adviser to H. E. H. the 
Nirarns Government, Hyderabad (Deccan); 
Er.-B. N. Ganguli, Economics Department. 
Delhi University, and M. M. A. Mulky, 
Under-Secretary, Commerce Department 
(Secretary). 


‘Four hundred million dollars were 
assigned to India originally at the Bretton 
Woods’ Conference in 1944, despite the 
protest of the Indian delegate, and this 
was too small. Under the Fund’s 
articles of agreement, the size of the 
quota determines the extent of aid a 
country may obtain from the fund in 
establishing its currency with relation to 
currencies of other nations/ 

Sir Chihtaman said: ‘If trade and 
exchange operations start, and we find the 
quota inadequate for our requirements, 
we shall be forced to come up with a 
request' for revision. Then" we. hope 
India will be treated in the same manner' 
and on the same principles as France.’ 


, INDIA AND MONETARY FUND 
Sir Chintaman Deshmuhh, the Indian 
®eraber of the Board of" Governors of 
°f the -'International Monetary Fond, 
meeting at Washington for the annual 
conference, told the Board that his 
Government, may soon ask for an inward 
fevision of her subscription quota to the 
fund * 


GRANTS TO FEDERAL UNITS' 

Mr. R. IC. Nehru, Joint Secretary, and 
Prol. B. P. Adarkar, Officer on Special 
. Duly, of the Finance , Department, have 
been deputed ' to study the system 
which die Australian Federaf Government 
apportions financial grants to its several 
federal units. * 

, ' Thc “ission is- the outcome of a 
decision taken some time ago. It wi)1 
be remembered , that the last Finance' 
Member, in ■ the course _ of his budget 
speech , in the Central Assembly, said ■ 
-.1 do not myself regard population as 
an altogether appropriate basis of distribu- 
don and- would prefer a scheme more on 
,h = lines of the Australia!, grants sysle/ ' 
under which grants to. the Statef 

made on the recommendation of ” 
independent and impartial .body surf,' " 
the Austraiian Federal Grant, Commit . 
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Mrs MEHTA’S APPEAL 
The hope that ' the National Government 
of India would lead the rest of the world 
in implementing the basic principle of 
equality between man and man and man 
and woman in the various spheres oi 
human enterprise’, was expressed by 
Mrs Hansa Mehta, President of the 
All India Women’s Conference, addressing 
the Berar Women’s Conference on Oct 7 
Mrs Mehta, who represented India on 
the Women’s Commission appointed by 
the UNO, said the United Nations 
Chatter, signed by 51 nations including 
India, had already accepted this principle 
It was now for these nations to translate 
it into practice 'Let us hope that our 
National Government would be the first 
to do this’, she added 

Despite the formation ol the Govern 
ment, the country had many hurdles to 
cross yet before she attained independence, 
Mrs Mehta said 

Mrs Mehta recalled the orgy of violence 
recently witnessed at Calcutta, Bombay 
and other places and said, 'Those who 
have encouraged by word or gesture this 
political goondaism must realise that it is 
not going to pay them in the long run 
and will not stop the country’s march 
tow ards freedom ’ 

The path of salvation, Moksha, is like 
a razor’s edge If India has to suffer 
this bloodshed and violence before she 
can reach her Moksha, she will rather 
pay the price than remain eternally bound 
to the apron stung of Britain * 

Discussing the role of Indian women m 
new India, Mrs Mehta said that they 


must 'insist on the foundation of this 
new India being ‘ democratic ’, for, it is 
only in a democratic order that men and 
women can enjoy full equality’ 

The 15 women elected to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, she added, would see 
that the new constitution made no 
distinction on grounds of sex, caste or 
creed 

The Indian woman, she added, shall 
have to overcome 'the prevailing notions 
about women being fit only to produce 
children, wash and cook We *hall also 
have to fight against customs like Purdah 
and Polygamy ’ 

MATERNITY BENEITT BILL 
The Government of Madras have pub- 
lished in the Fott St George Gazette a 
bill further to amend the Madras Maternity 
Benefit Act of 1934 for eliciting public 
opinion The Statement of Objects and 
Reasons appended to the Bill states that the 
Bill seeks to raise from four weeks to six 
the maximum period for which a woman 
worker is entitled to the payment of 
maternity benefit after her confinement 
The proposed change is in response to 
the recommendations of the Women’s 
Sub Committee of the Post War Recon- 
struction Committee which is favoured 
also by the Commissioner of Labour and 
the Director of Public Health, The 
latter, it is stated, considered the longer 
period necessary in the interests of the 
health and welfare of the newborn child 
as well as to enable the woman to be 
in a fit condition to discharge her duties 
efficiently 
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' •' : SHANKAR AS AN ARTIST 
Shankar/ is M one of the world's greatest 
cartoonists”, according to Sir Archibald 
Rowlands, a former Finance Member. He 
” certainly India's pioneer in this particular 
uoe of art, and_ he is pow blossoming forth 
« the proprietor of a daily newspaper in 
eJni,- Recently .he - declared himself the 
Router and Publisher of the News Chronic It 
k j fS ^ousands of friends in India and 
* road would wish- him great success in 
ha undertaking and we can confidently 
f x P ec * kis cartoons in ‘the Chronicle when 
^ ins corae out. The editorship of 
e paper is stiU a little mystery but one 
Aspects whether that brilliant editor Magnus 
v-nellapaihi Ran. would be the man. 
INDIAN AND EASTERN NEWSPAPER SOCIETY 
The 34th 'general meeting of the Indian 
f T~L tem Newspaper Society, was held 
M. 00 October 8, 9 and 10 with 

p r r ‘ . , • J- B. Walker of the Statesman, 
tsulent of the Society, in the chair. 
. we “ t J r '^ ree members attended the session 
which besides other items, the present 
Wsprint situation was discussed. It was 
ecided to hold the next annual general 
eeting of the Society at Calcutta early in 1947 
Calcutta papers resume publication 
The 21 Calcutta newspapers which 
spended ^ publication on October 1 as a 
th° R l *^ a ‘ nst Bie restrictions imposed by 
5 Bengal Government on the printing of 
ews relating to communal disturbances in 
8 8 Jr r . ov ‘ nce resumed publication on October 
This decision was reached unanimously 
*^tiog of the editors and proprietors 
. * e . newspapers concerned held at the 
°ftce of the Amrit Pa~ar PairiLa on 
Ucl ‘ Q. Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh presided. 

SANSKRIT WORKS IN GERMANY 
As His Majesty’s Government has laid 
own that v scholastic material and works 
- a *t now in Germany are not to be used 
a * reparations material, India cannot 
. expect the return under this head, of a 
* ar ?e number of Sanskrit books and 
. Manuscripts, purchased by Germans from 
y*nous sources in India. 


NEW CONGRESS PRESIDENT 
The General Secretaries of the A.I.C.C. 
have issued the following statement 

“ The A I.C C. office received the following 
two names for the presidentship of the 
next session of the Congress ; Maulana Abul 
Kalam Arad and Acharya Kripalani. 

"Maulana Azad has intimated the A.ICC. 
Office of his decision to withdraw his 
candidature. Acharya Kripalani, therefore, 
is hereby declared duly elected President 
of the Congress.” 

CENTRAL ASSEMBLY MEMBERSHIP 
It is learnt that for the forthcoming session 
of the Central Assembly, Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
the Labour Leader, is being nominated as 
member in place of Sir V, T. Krishnama- 
chari who has resigned on his assuming 
the Dewanship of Jaipur. 

It is also that Mr. Sarat Bose, who 'has 
resigned his memberahip of the Interim 
Government and who earlier also resigned 
his membership of the Central’ Assembly, . 
will file his election papers from his 
Bengal constituency for election to the 
Central Assembly. 

THE LATE SIR MANOBHAI MEHTA 
Sir Manubhai Mehta, ex-Dewan of Baroda 
?nd Bikaner and Member in charge of the 
Foreign Department of Gwalior State 
expired on Sept. 14 at Bombay. ’ 

Sir Manubhai had been ailing for the past' 
three months and had come, down to 
Bombay for medical attention. 

Sir Manubhai Mehta attended the Round 
Table Conference in London in 1930, 1931 
and 1932 and was the States’ delegate to 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Reforms (1 ? 33) He also altered £e 
World Hygiene Conference in that year 
INDIAN DELEGATION TO P.A O * v 

mA. 1 Rams - 

Pillai and Chotvdhury Mulditlar anc!,” 
members of the Indian Delegation to {& 
Food and Agriculture Organisation Cr„r 

at Washington on left KaL^ 1 * ■ 
October 21. Karachi - on 
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MINISTERS’ CONFLRLN’CE RI SOLUTIONS 
The abolition of the Civil Branch of the 
Indian Medical Service and adequate pro- 
vision for research and the application of 
the scientific method for the investigation 
of the indigenous system of medicine 
formed the subject matter of ttvo resolutions 
adopted by the Health Ministers' Conference, 
which concluded its deliberations at Delhi 
on October 12 

The resolution on the abolition of the 
Civil Branch of the IMS is as follows 
' This Conference of Health Ministers is 
of opinion that there should be no civil 
branch of the Indian Medical Service and 
requests that the Central Government may 
arrange to take back immediately the 
Indian Medical Service personnel m civil 
employ in the Provinces and post them on 
the military side to which they rightly 
belong ” 

The Conference resolved that m accord 
ance with the recommendations of the 
National Planning Committee, adequate 
provision should be made in the Centre 
and the Provinces for research in and the 
application of the scientific method for the 
investigation of the indigenous systems like 
Ayurveda and Unam with reference to the 
maintenance of health and prevention and 
cure of diseases ior starting schools and 
colleges for training for diploma and 
degree courses in indigenous systems of 
medicine, and for post graduate courses m 
Indian Medicine for graduates in Western 
medicine '* 

DRUG CURE FOR RECBRRl\G MALARIA. 

During the war, U S scientists have 
been carrying on a vast research scheme 
for fighting malaria In their search for an 
effective drug against this scourge, they 
developed and tested 14 000 new chemical 
compounds Of these vast compounds 
one Sn 13 276 has proved better than 
quinine or atabrme, the only effective drugs 
against malaria 

Sn 13,276 not only cures ordinary 
malaria but also completely cures the more 
dangerous type of recurring malaria 


WORLD niULTII Oita WT3AT10X 
One of the truly breath taking possibilities 
of world organisation which has been 
subordinated to more current issues is an 
international system of medical reseaich 
laboratories discussed at the International 
Health Conference, called by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, 
which met in New York City in July 
In opening the first session of the 
International Health Conference, M. Henri 
Laugier of France, Assistant Secretary- 
General of the United Nations in charge of 
social affairs, called for speedy establish 
ment of a World Health Organisation He 
continued 

" For the first time in history, the whole 
of the human community has set itself the 
task to unite all its efforts, to co ordinate 
and multiply them on the level of the 
whole world, in order to launch the fight 
against suffering, against illness, against 
death 

“ Each of you is passionately interested 
in certain precise technical problems, be it 
the fight against cancer, against tuberculosis, 
against rheumatism, against tropical fevers, 
or be it cerebral surgery, epidemiology, 
phatmacology, psychiatry or some other 
specialised field ” 

T B SANOTORIUW FOR KURNOOL 
An assurance that the Madras Govern- 
ment would see to it that the proposal of 
the District Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
to construct a tuberculosis sanatorium at 
Peapalle in Kurnool District became an 
accomplished fact before long was given by 
Mrs Rukmini Lakshmipathi, Minister for 
Public Health, Madras addressing a public 
meeting at Peapalle 

Mrs Rukmini Lakshmipalhi, in the 
course of her address, said that there was 
really a need for a sanatorium in that 
area and she was glad to hear that an 
appreciable portion of the estimated cost of 
the institution would he met from public 
donations She promised to see that Gov- 
ernment contributed the remaining sum *0 
that the sanatorium might function early 
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~ ^ INDIA’S STERLING BALANCES 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Dr,, Hugh Dalton, at a Press conference 
promised that all blocked Sterling balances 
would be dealt with in accordance with the 
promises Britain had made in signing the 
Anglo-American ; financial agreement. 

He said; “ The biggest single holder of 
these balances is India, though we have 
,notjret tried to discuss the matter with 
theta, because this is a very historic moment 
,ia that country's^ history. It seemed to us it 
would be right that we should wait for the 
*sUblisliment of a Government of Indians by 
Indians before taking np the subject. So far as 
l »e British Government are concerned, the 
sooner we have such a Government the more 
We shall be pleased. As soon as this is done — 

. not u nhl then — we shall start on these 
^Portant negotiations. " 

SIR C. DESHMCJKH 

Cliintaman Deshmuhb, Governor of 
e Reserve Bank of India, has been appointed 
tw of the four Vice Chairmen of the Boards of 
governors of the World Bank and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

, At the final meeting of the first annual 
*ssslon of the boards held at Washington 

October 3 Sir Chintaman was elected 
0 the important procedure committees of 
ol « the Bank and the Fund. 

Dalton as chairman of world bank 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
r. Hugh Dalton, was unanimously elected 

t an .°^ Board of Governors of the 
• oild Bank and International Monetary Fund. 

He succeeded Mr. John W. Snyder, the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury. 

international .monetary fond 

Is *lr. Tuikey, Syria and the Lebanon 
* er ® on Oct, 5 granted membership ol the 
toternational Monetary Fund after spirited 
opposition by Yugoslavia against the 
^mission pf Italy. The other three nations 
^«re elected unanimously. 


NO VICTIMISATION OF S.I.Ry/ STRIKERS 
Mr. M. Kalyanasundaram,* President, 
S. I. Railway-Labour Union, who returned 
recently from Delhi after interviewing Mr. 
Asaf Ali, Member for Railways and 
Communications, Government of India, 
addressed a meeting of the Egmore 
branch of the Union. 


He narrated his talks with the Member 
on the recent strike, and said the Member 
had promised not to permit victimisation of 
the men who went on strike. The cases 
of the nine men, who had been dismissed, 
would be reinvestigated and the disciplinary 
appeal rules, had been so amended as to 
provide the right of interview for a worker 
before he was discharged from service, tiie 
worker being permitted to present his case. 


Mr. C. Parthasarathy presented Mr. Kalyana- 
sundaram with a purse of Rs. 187 to give 
relief to the families of the wbrkers who 
lost their lives when the police opened fire, 
during the disturbance at Golden 
Rock, Trichinopoly. 

HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT . 


According to the Annual* Report of the 
Chief Labour Commissioner for 1944-45 
the number of railwaymen entitled ij ■ 
protection under the Hours of Employment 
Regulations increased from 593,151 ; n 
194344 to 650,148. These regulat&s 
implement the Washington Hours of Work 
Convention on the Class T Railway, j„ 
British India ami prescribe a 60-hour week- 
compensatory rest and over-lime allowances 
to railwaymen classified as "continuous". 
The number of continuous workers 
meteased by 53,932 In 194445 as Compired 

with the previous year. r 

ELECTRIC FANS FOR THIRD CLASS COACHES 
It is understood that the Industrie, and ' 
art Supplies Department, Government of 
India, have decided not to discos. t 

railway coaches. . 8 0 , ^rd-class 
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TAR V CHVUDHURI 

Madras has had a surfeit of dancing and 
the recent recitals put up by Ram Gopat 
and Tara Chaudhn was easily the best 
show one had witnessed Tara who is a 
rising star in the horizon of classical dan 
cing is lull of promise and she has won 
over Madras by her exquisite exposition of 
the several schools of dancing She was 
equally at ease m all the pieces she at 
tempted and her rendering was marked 
by superb charm and grace exclusively 
hers Endowed with chiselled features and 
a perfect technique she has made her math 
and has left an indelible impression in the 
minds of those who witnessed her show 
•The one drawback, however which every- 
one felt was that Ram Gopal who is reputed 
to command a rich repertoire did not give 
as many pieces to do justice to the expec 
tations of the admiring crowds But the 
few pieces he did were beautifully done 
brilliantly partnered by Tara 
UDAY SHANKAR 

Uday Shankar, the well known dancer 
has declined the invitation of the Educa 
lion Department of the Government of 
India to represent India with his troupe at 
the United Nations educational, scientific 
and cultural organisations celebrations m Paris 
as he is at present engaged in the 
production of a film, says a Bombay 

message- He has also declined offers 
from theatrical producers of New York *o 
tour the United States in the coming 
winter for the same reason 

• A P’8 MUSICAL l AIRY TALE 
The most important theatrical event m 
London recently has been the opening of 
the musical fairy tale ‘Big Ben' by Sir 
Alan P Herbert It takes its name from 
the famous clock at Westminster * and 
" makes gentle fun^ — m a manner reminiscent 
of the famous 19th century light operas of* 
Gilbert and Sulhvm -on the Mother of 
Parliaments ‘A P as he is generally 
knowri, is a prominent writer, a member 
of Parliament and a * character The piece 
bids fair to be a success 


J HE MADRAS STADIUM 
Madras has at last a Stadium of her own 
In selecting the site for the Sports Arena, 
the choice had to be made between one 
m a central place in the City and another ,, 
in the outskirts It was felt that an Arena 
situated far away from the centre of the 
City would not prove as popular as one 
located in a central place within easy reach 
of all parts of the City The advantage of , 
such a central location far outweighed the 
few disadvantages and it was thought that 
even the few disadvantages could be nuti- 
gated by procuring a fairly large site and 
by careful planning 

The People's Park which is centrally 
located and has a large open space to ic- 
commodate an Arena with necessary park' 
mg ground for cars, was finally fixed for 
the purpose The several narrow roads m 
the Park which are serving no useful pur- 
pose will be replaced by a few 50 feet 
wide roads specially planned to meet the 
needs of the traffic created 1 by the -Arena 
and to avoi 1 any further congestion on the 
roads already existing in the adjoining area 
The Park itself has been redesigned to fit 
into this new system of roads m 

NAWAU Ob P IT AUDI’S IMPULSIONS * 

In a bioadcast from the Delhi Station 
of All India Radio (in the series, “Meet 
Our Guest Talker’ ) the Nawab of Pataudi 
who captained the Indian Cricket Team to 
the U K reviewed the tour He said — * 
“ There is no doubt the team played 
better than some people had expected, but 
I am sure the. performances of the team 
would have been still belter if England had 
anything like a reasonable summer I 
remember occasions when we had to plod 
through water ankle deep to get to the 
wicket I also remember the bitterly cold 
days on which it was literally impossible 
to bowl or field properly I am proud to 
say that not once did I hear a member of 
my team grouse or grumble People should 
realise that practically all the members of 
my team had learnt and played their 
cncket on perfect wickets and in ideal 
weather.” 
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* NATIONAL LABORATORIES FOR INDIA 

lodia’s scheme to set up four more 
utiopal laboratories at an estimated capital 
tost cf Rs. 132. lakhs will be launched 
shortly. The plans for these were approved 
recently by the Governing Body of the 
Conncilof Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Dr, Rajendra Prasad, Minister for Food 
sad ’Agriculture, will lay the foundation 
stone of the Fuel Research Institute at 
fDigtvadh near Dhanbad on November 17 
*oe capital cost of the institute is estimated 
a t Rs. 14 lakhs, • 

i 1 Rajagopalachari, Minister for 

lodastries and Supplies, and President, 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
will lay the foundation stone of the 
national Metallurgical Laboratory at 
Jamshedpur on November 19. The initial 
capital expenditure on this laboratory will 
oa about R s . 43 lakhs. 

The foundation stone of the National 
*%slcal Laboratory will be laid by Pandit 
J*w»h»rlal Nehru, Vice-President, Interim 
government, on January 4, 1947 at Delhi 
tho Indian Science Congress session 
♦ ho estimated cost of this laboratory is 
>b °« Rs. 40 lakhs. 

Rcscaucii to re international 

The establishment of great international 
laboratories in which scientists from all 
^untries would join to study the atom, 
Le Universe, nutrition and a host of other 
wajor problems was urged by Dr Harlow 
bUpley, Director of the Harvard University 
Laboratories, speaking at Princeton 
university Conference. 

He said that some research problems 
Could best be handled on international 
Among others he specified attack 
DR diseases of man. 

, Di. Phillip Morrison of Cornell espressed 
ice feat that Government’s entry into 
tesearch would come through the mihury 

and would '* institutionalise relations 
between nuclear science and war, mining 
physics an appendage of national defence. 


TWENTY YEARS OF TALKIES 
The 20th anniversary of the talking 
motion picture, or " talkie *, was celebrated 
last month, in the United States and 
throughout the world wherever American 
motion pictures are shown. 

Talking pictures were first presented suc- 
cessfully in 1926, when the late John 
Barrymore appeared in "Don Juan ’ at 
the Warner Theatre in New York City, on 
August, 6, 1926, the first talking motion 
picture shown publicly, by Warner Brothers. 
They were the first— and for a long time 
the only — motion picture studio to use sound. 
"Don Juan" was a silent picture with a 
synchronised and recorded musical score. 

There was great excitement in the en- 
tertainment and scientific world — seals .for 
the premiere sold for 11 dollars (Rs. 37) 
each — and the theatrical magazine 'Variety* 
of the next day said; "History was made 
last night. . . . Echoes from the thrill will 
ring around the world." 


DICKENS ON THE SCREEN 


Two novels by Dickens — " Great Expec- 
tations" and "Nicholas Nickleby" — are 
being filmed in two different British studios. 

Both stories are rich in plot and vivid 
characters. The great problems, therefore, 
were simplification and selection. 

The Scenarist, John Dighton, wiote five 
treatments of "Nicholas Nickley" before^ 
deciding on a version which has since * 
been approved by the Dickens Fellowship 
and Dickens* grandsons. The third of the 
novel is the most exciting, while die last 
two-third3 are tedious, so it was obvious 
that the heaviest cut should be in the latter 
part Some passages were 'written by 
Dickens himself in a filmic way, and several 
of them have been kept almost intact ' 
Inconveniently - for the writer, many of ' 
the best ‘lines of dialogue occur in discarded 
passages, and some of these have, therefore 
be fc n ingeniously tiausplauted. 


i tie boldest change was to combine the 
two villains, the hero’s uncle Ralph Nickleby, 
and btyde, into one person. „ 
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IUUCIIVsLOI MAY CAUS 
With regard to the question of permits 
for the purchase of uc v motor vehicles a Press 
Note issued by the Madras Government 
states th it the Government understan i 
that certa n motor companies arL under 
the impression that from October 1 19-10, 
they can s»U motor cars without permit 
as the control order under the Defence of 
India Rules ceases to be in force from 
that date 

The Government hereby draw the attention 
of the public the Note further states to 
the fact that under Section 9 of the Madras 
Essential Articles Control and Requis honing 
Act 1946 read with item No 12 of the 
schedule thereto all control orders regulating 
sale and puce of motor vehicles issued by the 
Central Government ind or by the Provincial 
Government continue to be in force until 
modified by action talen under the Act 
Permits are therefore still necessary as 
hitherto for the purchase of new cars or trucks 
PRICES OP TORD C VU 
The Olfice of Price Administration New 
York has announced adjustments m the 
prices of new passenger cars and an increase 
m the selling puces of three types of the 
Ford Car (lord Mercury and Lincoln) Tord 
car puces are raised about six per cent 

Both the new price formula which is 
available to all manufacturers of passenger 
cars who are at present in an overall less 
postion and the bord price increases take 
effect immediately The latter are to remain 
in force until March 15 1947 though they are 
subject to extension or modification 

PARACUUTE MOTOR CYCLES I OR SALE 
Miniature motor cycles of the i>pe used 
by British parachute troops during the war 
(hundreds of which were later sold in 
American stores) are now being turned out 
in Britain again They are an improvement 
on the old model have a speed of 35 miles 
per h mr and low petrol consumption They 
could be sold in Bnta n for about £40 including 
purchase tax but meanwhile production is 
for the overseas maikels only 


1 MANSION 0* AIRCRAFT iLFLT3 

‘ The public demand for air travel increased 
at a rale far exceeding expectations a year 
ago says a survey (by the Civil Aviation 
Directorate) of internal air transport in India 
during the half yjar ended June, 1946, a 
period in whieir there was considerable 
all round development in all spheres of civil 
avialioD The sumy states 

During thehalf year ending June 194o there 
was considerable all round development in 
all spheres of civil aviation The civil air 
services were restored to commercial operation 
on Jan 1 and by July 1 the mileage of air 
routes had been nearly doubled — from 4 781 
to 9 225 miles — while the number of routes in 
opentibn had been increased from six to 11 

Mileage flown was 1 652 200 miles as 
compared with 1 417 400 and 1,929 830 miles 
respectively in the first aud second half year 
periods of 1943 Although the mileage flown 
was no greater the carrying capacity operated, 
expressed in ton m les was substantially 
higher, it 3 007 387 against 1 023 653 and 
1 879 143 in the two previous half years 

The public demand for air travel increased 
at a rate fir exceeding expectations a year ago 
During the fust half of 1916 the total number 
of passengers carried on the a r services was 
37 633 as compared with 24 090 in the whole 
of 1945 In 1946 practically all passengers 
were priority passengers In 1946 rather 
less than half travelled on priority In June 
this year 236 passengers a day were being 
earned against 65 in June 1945 

AIR TRAXSI ORT I5ETW LEX INDI \ VI«D O S 

An American Mission headed by General 
George A Brownell Personal Representative 
of President Truman has come to India to 
negotiate with the Government of India a 
long term bilateral agreement for the operation 
u 3ir trans P OI t services between India and 
the United States oi America, says a Press 
Note Formal discussions with General 
Brownell and party started m New Delhi 
on October 16 



Industry 


ADVISORY PANELS YOU INDUSTRIES 
In order to establish closer contacts with 
industries and to v ensure prompt assistance 
in their development and day-to-day 
progress' 36 Committees have recently been 
set up to- advise the Director-General of 
Industries and Supplies., 

The industries /or which such Committees 
have been set ( up include machines and 
machine tools, engineering, electrical goods 
and appliances, metals, paper, newsprint 
and boards, plastics, glass, ceramics, rayon, 
far products, fine chemicals, heavy chemicals, 
surgical instruments, soap, paints and 
Varnishes and enamelware. . A Committee 
for the leather industry is shortly to be 
established. Some qf the Committees may 
have to be expanded and more Committees 
ma y he formed when more industries are 
taken up for development. 

Each Committee consists of about four 
to six representatives of industrialists 
selected with due regard to their past 
performance, potential capacity and regional 
Importance, the appropriate Development 
Officer. Jq the Directorate-General of 
industries and Supplies and where 
necessary, 'representatives of Provincial 
Governments. 


INTERIM GOVERNMENT'S' FOLICY 
‘The Interim Government will consider 
the development of national shipping as 
of their foremost interests," said 
Mr. C H. Dhabha, Commerce Member, 
Government of India, speaking at a 
•ancheou given in his honour by 
hlr. Walchand Hirachand at Bombay. 

Mr, Bhabha added : “ There is no 

denying the fact that Indian shipping 
teqoires protection,” and gave an assurance 
that any handicaps placed in the way of 
Rs development should disappear soon. 

"I think it was Mr. Gandhi, who said 
that any talk of free trade between the 
strong and the weak was a snare and an 
illusion, and you can rest assured that 
the _ Government , will always keep 
themselves alive to the dangers inherent 
h* this system”.’ 


Agriculture fifil 


ENQUIRY INTO AO RICULTURAL LABOUR 

It is proposed to institute an enquiry 
into the earnings of agricultural labourers, 
said Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Labour Member, 
addressing a Conference at Provincial Labour 
Ministers, at Delhi on October 14, He 
mentioned that among the ^ suggestions 
placed before the Conference was one that 
all major legislation should be Central, and 
that the Provinces should pay special 
attention to the organisation of adequate 
administrative and inspection services to 
secure proper enforcement of Labour 
legislation, a sphere of activity which, he 
said, had not received sufficient attention 
in the past 

Mr Jagjivan Ram recommended a five- 
year programme to secure uniformity in 
matters relating to Labour laws, administra- 
tion and standards He suggested for 
consideration at the Conference, the institution 
of a Mmisteis' Conference which would 
meet regularly once a yeir. 


RAI BAHADUR KIIOSLA 

Rai Bahadur A. N. Khosla, Consulting 
Engineer to the Government of India, has 
been deputed to take part in the Inter- 
national Commission on High Dams, the 
Executive Committee of whicii will meet 
in Paris Rai Bahadur Khosla, who is the 
Chairman of the Central Waterways Irrigation 
and Navigation Commission and of the 
Central Irrigation Board, is the first Indian 
Engineer to be deputed by the Govern* 
ment of India to take part in this 
Commission, He is an authority on the 
design of weirs on sandy foundations and 
is the author of a standard hook on the 
subject. 




It is learnt that a total sum of 
Rs. 3o, 00,000 has been placed at-' the 
disposal of the Chief Engineer, Directorate 
of Pnbhc Health Engineering, Bengal, for’ 
expenditure on tube-wells during the. 
«*" r ^ v »-ncial year.' , ? e 
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Labour 


General 


LABOUR UNRrST IN Tnr COUNTRY 
The prevailing labour unrest m the country 
was inevitable m view of the existing inflation 
and high prices of foodstuff** and measures 
for dealing with this contingency were 
receiving the careful attention of the Govern- 
ment said Mr Jagyvan Ram Labour Member 
m the Interim Government who passed 
through Allahabad on Oct 7 in an interview 
to the United Press of India 
Mr Jagjivan Ram disapproved of the 
exploitation of labour out of purely political 
motives Giving details of the scheme which 
he had promised for providing relief to 
demobilised workers the Labour Member 
said that several centres had been opened 
in the provinces to tram worl ers who 
could be absorbed m factories Several 
workers trained during the war period had 
not been found suitable for industries and 
hence the necessity of giving them fresh 
training He said that though arrangements 
had been made for training nearly one lal h of 
workers at a time the requisite number was 
not forthcoming 

MAJOR LABOUR LEGISLATION 
The two day session of the Labour Ministers* 
Conference which ended in New Delhi on 
Oct 16 accepted the principle enunciated 
by the Labour Member in lus presidential 
address that major legislation on labour 
should, as far as possible, be initiated by 
the Centre 

SrrCIAL LABOUR COURTS 
Special labour courts arc to be set up for 
quick disposal of disputes regarding the 
interpretation and application of standing 
orders disputes arising out of changes 
made by the employer references regarding 
illegal strikes and lock outs and illegal 
changes Appeals will lie to the Industrial 
Court regarding these points 

Provision is to be made for the appoint 
ment of a full time pres dent for the 
Industrial Court 

The period of 15 days at present required 
for the registration of a dispute after notice 
is given will be reduced to ceven days 
The tune limit for conciliation proceedings 
which is two months at present will be 
reduced to one month 


INDIAN DrLrOATI S TO U N ASSEMBLE 
The composition of the Indian Delegahon 
to the session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations Organisation is as 
follows 

The delegates are Mrs Vqayalakshmt 
Pandit Mr Justice M C Chagla ( 
Sir Maharaj Singh Mr Trank Anthony, and 
Nawab Ah Yawar Jung, Mr K P S Menon 
Agent General to the Government of India in 
China, Mr R V Deshmukh and Mr V K 
Krishna Menon, President of the India 
League London, and Mr P N Sapru 
will be alternate delegates 

The API adds Advisers to the 
delegation are Mr R N Banerjec, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth Relation Department, 
Mr Gopal Swarup Pathak, Mr Shavax 
A Lai Secretary of the Legislative Depart 
ment Mr R L Gupta Financial Adwser 
in the Food Department, Dr Lanka 
Sundaratn Editor of Copwicrce an i 7 distr), 
New Delhi and Mr C S Jha, Deputy 
Secretary of the Commonwealth Relations 
Department 

The Secretaries will be Captain B 
K Kapoor Deputy Secretary of the 
External Affairs Department, and Mr Azin* 
Hussein, Deputy Secretary of the Inform 
alien and Broadcasting Department 
DIRECTOR GENER \L Or ALL INDIA RADIO 
It is understood that Mr Prafulla 
Chaudhun ICS, formerly Deputy Con 
troller of Broadcasting, who later on 
worked m the Commerce Department of 
the Government of India as Deputy Chief 
Controller of Imports and who is at present 
in London in charge of the India Supply 
Missions activities there has been appoint 
ed Director General All India Radio, IB 
succession to Mr A S Bol hati 

NEW POST TOR Dr L c JAIN 
p r U C Jain the Government of 
India s Economic Adviser to the British 
Commonwealth Member on the Allied 
Council for Japan since April, 1946 has 
been appointed Political Representative of 
India with the Supreme Council for the 
Allied Powers 
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/a-'' You’ll 
; , - Hardly Believe III 

All premiums paid (excluding the first year's) 
refunded along with the sum assured 
either at maturity or when a 
claim arises by death. 

Once again UNITED INDIA is the pioneer in giving 
something unique in insurance. 

Without obligation ask for particulars of this 
- J new and novel scheme : 

“THE UNIQUE ENDOWMENT PLAN” 


United India Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Post Box No. 281, MADRAS, 

OR 

’ To any of tbe Company's Offices throughout 
India, Ceylon and British East Africa. 
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ORCHARD FRUITS 

AND 

HEALTH FRUITS 


Finely flavoured, each sweet is 
wrapped separately and hygienically 


THE BEST FOR CHILDREN. 


PARRY & CO., LTD., 

MADRAS. 



J«.o. *47. 
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PROBLEM I What is the smallest square 
that can be madejyith lour match sticks. 

ANSWER : Arrange the match sticks 
with their heads pointing North,' South, 
East and West as in diagram. 

M"OT 50 easy, for many people, ia the problem of saving money to 
provide for education, or for marriage expenses and against the 
day of retirement. This problem need cause no anxiety to the man 
who participates in the National Savings Certificates Scheme for 
small investors by joining a Savings Group. National Savings Certi- 
ficates offer absolute security end the lrghest rate of interest. 



National Savings Certificates 


These are the chief advantages : — 


1. You can buy National Savings 

Certificate* for R*. 5. 10. 50, 100 , 5C0, 
1.000 or 5.000- 

2. Each member of • family {adult 
or minor) can buy up to R*. 5.000. 
Two person* can buy jointly up to 

Rs. IO.OOOK 

3. Eoeasbablc after two year* (IS 
month* for Rs. 5 Certificates). 

4. The value- increase* by 50% in 
12 years. Every Rupee invested be- 
come* Rs. 1/8, yielding 4 }i% simple 


mmBEm 


interest, the highest interest on 'any 
Government Security. . 

5. 24o Income Tax ft payable on 
interesi earned. 

6. SraaU-Saver* can buy Savings 
Stamp* for Rupee 1, Annas 8 or 
Anns* 4. When the vslue of stamp* 
saved reaches Rs 5. they can be ex- 
changed for a Certificate. 

7. Doth Certificates & Stamps are 
obtainable from Post Offices, Authoris- 
ed Agents appointed by Government, 
or Savings Bureaux 
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CUffiZZDM & €©. 


HOUSE FURNISHERS 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 
SAWM1LLERS 
TIMBER ENGINEERS 

SOLE AGENTS : 

' CANEC " Insulation 
’ CANEC * Tempered-Comprcsscd-Wood 
' BEAVER * Boards 
" SIMMONS ' Sleep Equipment 
DOOD-SAQAR" Spring Centre Luxury Beds & 
Pillows 


We liave a 48 year-old reputation to maintain. 
We set a new pace ill the achievement of customer 
satisfaction. 


CO, 


(Estd. 1898) 


MADRAS & MADURA. 





QOVT. SANDALWOOD OIL 
FACTORY, MYSORE. 
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the draughtsman * 

H E |» ,ho pl “"" c * “•> **° pracilcal* wo,l; 0 , ' 

^?S^ , d.Stea ft SSS. , 2S£*5 1 , S ‘T s,3 !“ ■***“' ' 

Ihe engineer produces hi. ** ,e da * a from which 

S implo! pa ;„ c r=f^L 0 ^S , ;.‘ bU1,On *» ipd «»v. b 0 i, a 

SSS^LSiSssa^TiSlfr r bhc - - — « <» 

finished product thence la thts°^«f * assembly, and to carry ihe 
India is inadequate to «~3 &?"SS , T he road system of 
throughout the country and tIw? ne ® d . quick transport 
awaits the building of n *T d “ s i r,ai development 

/ 3 ol moic ana BETTER ROADS. 

. co\THinu T rn ns ' \ 

f '° ,A " LU,S COO ° *»'»“' 

.III. t • 

CA/D 5 h 


RESTORE YOUTH, VIGOUR & VITALITY. 


Let nob people laugh at your sickly and skinny 
A'discovery that brings pleasure to life pt mon who 
ftra'old or feel. old. before their /time, 
successful treatment that has ' been 
aod used by Eminent Doctors of 
all description. * * 
y j If your Vitality is low or you 
are weak -and run down, worn out, 
exhausted and quite unablo to onjoy 
the wordly life try ou 


Shape. 


A Cent Per cent 
iccommended .and 
Yonth/iil 
Vit/ototn 
. Hen 
Captiiate 
Beautiful 
)Vomcn. 


PILLS for internal uso... .Rs. 5 


Rs. 



all 


-Rejuvenation 

Per phial. 

• OIL FOR . LOCAL APPLICATION 
rtr phial. 

Dr. K. J« Mattatholi, Cochin, writes —"I havo applied your Pills and Oil to 
young and x old ' patients* alike and found its wonderful effects to f regain lost 
louthfolnesa'and energy of'' men ovon in their old age.” 

Manager, “ Tho My Magazine,” Madras, certififea — " I visited tho office of. 
Dar-Ul-Shafa Oolian (Regd.) Batala and was vory much impressed with tho zeal 
^‘th which this lDBtltution is • being worked for the -benefit 'of humanity, 
j yerified. bundles *of testimonials which e\cood thousands.” v 

Guarantee:— These, medicines aro froo from any harmful ingredient and can 
os taken without consideration or season. It is a guaranteed euro for 
pnvata diseases. 

. / ' A ’ SORE CORE FOR ALE PRIVATE BI8EASES 

f • , - All Matched By None. 1 % 

Orilcs (o -.-THE -MANAGER. 

Dar-al-Shafa Golian - (Regd.) A.I.R. , Establishid 1921 ■ 

BATAI A /p lill Tele • I GRAMB : DAI1 ^LSIIFAGOHA 

“ATALA (Punjab) 1C ‘<> • \ mONE NO. l>. c. 28. - 

SOLD BY LEADING CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 

1 Sole Distubulois fot Mysotc State and S. India . — 

51,8 J, RnJhahisbandas a ml bona, 10t> Tbagalarpot, BaDgaloro City. 

- ’ ' Telephone No. 2957 Tclcgrama •* BATHEJA. ” Bangaloro City Stockists .— v 
*• MS Allbutt A, -Co , 162 Mount Road, Madras. 

2. J1,S Ragbag on Sc Co , Sri Naraumliaroio Road, Bungalero City, 
i 3. M/S Dos & Co , Cbomi'ts, Coonoor 


M/S S. C. JFemanJo & Co, 771 Second Division, Maradana. Colombo, Cevlou 1 
“• MfS C. Moolchand &. Co, Station Road, Secunderabad. _ - J 


8. Tho Central Medical Stores,. Station Rood, Secunderabad (Dn.) 


S. Tho liinduhlan Medical Hall, Jew Town, Natlancham. 
t>. Df„ X.' XaMtr Kuruposcry, Kuinbalanghi. 

' 10. Dr. It, SankakumarojiUlai {fttgd.) Muvattapuiban 

11. Dr. Danrf Subburuyudu, Regd Medical Practitioner, Podili (Nolloro Disti 

12. Dr, R, K. PalliaunapaH, 31 Agrahamm, Shavapot, Salem, -■ , ' 

13. Dr. F. C. Manfred, llio Sadogur Chitialayam, Niloobwar, S. K. - 

14. Sri Lakslimi Gonoral Traders. 5/20 Gaadhipurain, Cons ba tore, 

15. K. Ataj am, Homeopath, R. S. Puram. Coimbatore. 


l Regd. 


1 P '9‘ Ambalapuaha, Travonwroi 

Tho I'Tcnuer pharmacy. Main Rootl. \ izagapotam. ' ; 

Tlja Vuag Medual Stores, VtuKap-itam. , »" v . i 

A. D, Swamv, National, Rook Store 114, DimlLul Road, Madura ' 





L lliC all the mills to Tndiv vo aic limited to tho iranafncturo of 
essential types o! doth only as required by tho Government Controls, 
but our preaGut DRILLS TWILLS COATINGS SHIRTINGS, TOWELS. 
AND LONGCLOTH are of that samo durablo quality and good finnb that 
Las always chaiactensed Buckingham & Carnatic Mills materials. 

During the present world shortage of Textiles all of us will have to 
make do with limited doth supplies for months or oven years to come 
To get the be t valuo for mot ey during this timo of sLortige, sco to it 
that whenever po siblo you buy the long lasting Buckingham A Carnatic 
Mills doth distiugniBh iblo by theso famous trade marks — 


VVW 


In the pa»t s* yews > 

wo havo suppled to ^ . .V* 

Government over > 

432,000 000 yards of S ^ J 

doth This reireserts ^ , 

vVWVWV 

a production for 
war purpose, of 41 OOO 
nw'cs of cloth per year — 
enough cloth to go once 
fourvd tho world every — 

7 to 0 months 1 

TVo Buckingn m & Carnatic M 1. m 1900 
were tho ergnj pioneers of khaki doth in 


X Our production today 

5 ,S ° Ver 6 ' 000 ' 000 > ards 

\ monthly, but railway 
Y j d faculties prevent fr e « 

V'Vvw dsUlbuUon to 5 °"' e 

distant centres 

Shortage of chemicals and dyestuffs prevents 
tho manufacture of many pre war favourites, 
and -also of a wido range of colours Wo 
hope this i» temporary 

In the meant mo our hugo output of 


InJa, and always slvjuldcr a heavy ta<k in essential cloth g ves you durable quality <n 
tmo of war good utl i ty materials 

Lo>g U Jort pne r txntrol vuj .nfroiucci 
r v bMtmcu ie lit our j r cn lo v 
Or »w<r al n It r 1 t,h l, /ar tie 
w 1 «al«f Jor t omj a ccmr vlltU j nee* 

THE BUCKINGHAM & CARNATIC 
MILLS COMPAY LIMITED 

MADRAS 

Managing Agonist SJBS 3T Vl’ a. CO. (Muir,.) MH3L 


Travancore Information 
and Listener. 

The Editor solicits contributions on 
topics of general Travancore interest, 

- in particular on subjects relating to 
the State, having historical, archaeo- 
logical, , industrial, agricultural or travel 

f 

■ significance. Articles on topical subjects 
are also invited. 

Contributions and photographs accept- 
ed -and published will be paid for.' 

All contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, Travancore Information 
and Listener ”, Department of Inform- 
-■ ation, Huzur Cutcherry, Trivandrum. 



iiu imuv'i i J vn \S 


U 


j % ttt DV* 


Arc y ait tin n Uhl}' of 


your iu\l holiday s ? 


QJ [D A fl IP 1U K 


is an ideal spot for you* 

Lovely lakes and rugged hills, quiet and 
picturesque, greet you with changing 
colours of glorious sunset. Away from the 
noise and distraction of city life. 

Moderate climate, healthy surroundings, wild 
life and plenty of excursion sites. Do not miss 
CHITOR, the home of Rajput Romance. 


I or imthcula)s au u J for a Utochurc lo 


TEAFFIC SUPERINTENDENT, 

Mewar State Railway, 
UDAIPUR 
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All textile Machinery and 
' Mill Stores 

, “SAJigO^” BRAND ASBESTOS ROPE 
AND CORD PACKINGS 
** I.AGOIT ” BRAND 8596 MAGNESIA 
ASBESTOS BOILER COMPOSITION, 
r “ATLAS” BRAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
AND TIRE HOUSE VALVES 
“JOHN BULL” INDICATORS AND GAUGES, 
“V” ROPES, WHITTLE LINK “V” BELT- 
INO, LEATHER BELTING, COTTON ROPES, 
BELT HOODS, 

1 lUWniDD AND LUBRIHIDE PINS, LACINO 
AND CUTTERS^ 

OBTAINABLE /ROM 

Cannon-, Dunkerley & Co., Ltd. 

Madras, Bangalore, Coimbatore. 


Tin; DEAL' hear?. . - 

• Th* permanent Cure, bo KcUpse, 

Deaf Voopla —Vary eomrst method to restore 
Uv« at-etuacy of lit Mina power <) iiia mnr V ell„u*I v 

No mutter if Ihero u *uy d^ranp-'mpnt etial 
bL»U<l in th-> Biijiaratu*. GUARANTEED *rv t i 
UoooxniaoA “ KMhllAI.U PILLS AND UAl’ID 

AURALDHOP.” Illicit) IConibioetl treatment) 

U*. 27*13 0, Full course. Trial ruurno lu. 7.5-0. 

' LEUCODKRMA 

.The ooly tuvaiitiun upUl Jato rncvg(iu*od iml 
pmuMki learn tw*« to to. Mi fit can nf 

Vrhltil PutehM only by internal IU», Iliatolujicalltr 
D»ionit*lr»lul »Ril UNANIMOUSLY lulnuUtil, 
•• LLUCODEUMlNK " (Ueg.l ) Ha. 2M3 0 par 
Willie. IVtfwA Cura t* guaranteed. . No 
mailer if wogewtol or Mtf anjtureJ, 

asthma cure 

, You aotely exrwet ftie ruJuol euro. You tnM 
«o many; but thay »c« rebei ini amenta. I *hiB 
: rue jou imnoaDoully. No rciajw g'Jirunieej, 
Any ctireu.e nntureor *>poof **tl m» an I Iron- 
<hui*. roho I mo, pile* act! Crtula are.ol*© cured 
•ur««ie»ruU}% 

CATARACT (wutioat knife) 

, ‘ No r.aUer ripeor unrip®* No matter however 
i chi the pat ton u Cure guaranteed. No atekbed 
[ ir bna.illal^atuM*, Vat titular* Free Gas full 
i particular* an l li atnry to Dr SHERMAN, rcj. 
’ | (U.S A A. BaUatAumga (FamlpurJ, Bengal, IcuLa. 
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LIVER m JIUiAl TONIC 

nF.uru.iiLi) 

Through Wear Blood fotma'lort 

Useful, In all, forms of anxmla. 
Rapidly restores health and strength 
after Malaria, Influenza, Pneumonia etc. 

Contains 

CONCENTRATED LIVE 5 ! EXTRACT g 
FERROUS IRON 

’*4 -JV-Im, VITAMIN B, 

f , NICOTINIC ACIO 

V rt *' „,>* COPPER 
£ • ’ * fl MANGANESE 

I.'vV-.— N 0r '‘'"‘ l 

^ Cattle* 


\ csui *’ 

■ " 

4 W.' l n\ i 

&.'}§ - I 



, at ylj* f 4: „ 

■ M. DASAI eo^KDER 6 . 0 ,.' 
Ocrrusa SrjiKrr. 


Till' INDIA* 111 \II.» 


( N irutiijt 1 


UNION LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

o.J O.rt 

DMY HOUSE, CHUHCHGftTE STREET. TOUT, 

BQHaiV. 

(P. O. Box No, S5i) 


Mat aging Director TRANSACTS tin critl •JarretAf/ t 

1 u - LIFE - FIRE - MARINE MMl,M 3 mu,a 


BRANCHES AND CHICF AGENCY OFFICES 


Ursa*! 

61 Crus* Street CALCUTTA 
Telephone 11 II fT'» 
rdegran:* Unionise' tulenlta 

Layout 

I axml Mansion Inhere 
Telegram r ' Lki«»l Lahore 


Oaiin llhaxon Ittwuri Chowk, Nagpur Lily 

Telephone bo 1*7 

Telegrams •• Umoulifo* Nngj nr 

Louth Gdjajiat 

Monokchouk, Opp 7a\frl Chora, Ahracdub'ul 

Telephone No 2100 

Telegrams *• Lai ha” Ahmedabnd 

Sjnd 

Hander Hoad Karachi 
Telephone No ..G37 
, Tele grams 1 Unionhfo ” Karachi 


K Ait* at a c A. Maiiahaiuitjh j 

«•*; - JJoiki i lJr)»nwu 

T, 1 .uii.i 44 l luotilifo 4 Hclga nj 

Han* Da State 
M arJti H oJ, 11 to ’a, 

Te’egran* 44 I'n oulifo * U erode 
BoCTII GCJAtAT i 

21, Hrnha / walla Building, UnrAnp si 

Ilhn.cii, fcural 

Tolrgrnrr s • Ut loi.nfo ** burnt. 

Hi i>e«a had. Jutam STArr 
Ha, Kvc^iwaj Stcun lualial 
Telegrams ••Loionhfo” Sec^i.ditaliaL 
KoLUAren Statk 
'i " AfchjanUnr & Sons* 

Crucf Agency Office, Laxislpurt 
Kell apur 

Cnioi 

Mefisrm. Exfoji Carinjf* A. Co , 

1«2, 1 o irlh Cross St , I>ctuli Colombo 
iclc^rnina 4 Cunmijoo 44 Colombo 
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P5UDUDDH-& DHAD&TA 

OR 

AWAKENED INDIA 

Piabuddha Bhatata is a high clas3 English monthly started by Swami 
Vivclrananda in the year 180G The journal enters into tho fifty first year 
of its useful existence in 194G lb is devoted to Universal Religion, Indian 
Culture, Education, Art and other topics of international interest, and includes 
among its contributors many eminent writers both from India and abroad. Tho 
year for tho journal begins from January Tho January, 191G number has been 
an illustrated one 

Annual Subscription Rs. 4. Single Copy As. 7. 

For a complete list of our othor publications plcaso apply to : 

[ ADVA IT A ASHRAMA, - - 4, Wellington Lane, 

i CALCUTTA 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 

We hold large and fresh stock, or Drags, Chemicals, Hospital requisites, 

m^sM!S£ So°, v P T,r^ LocM F ”" J " >«•"-». 

We hold .11 licence, under the Drug Control Older of 1943 Tree 
I'ZE ndl he Xrdty I" 1 " l ° H ° 5P ' ,als ' Dealer, 


Delivery 
on large 

Prescriptions are carefully dispensed by 
our Dispensing Department 

We Solicit the favour of 


allowed by us 

expert qualified Chemists in 
your enquiry or order 


MAYES & COMPANY 

(Est<l 1050) 

" 4 S '!»»■ “4 Chr»U., 

iv, atya * nxaj braitKT, FT, MADRAS 


Fhon« 
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THE HOUSE FOR SERVICE 


FOR' COMFORT' & CLEANLINESS 


- THE IDEAL PLACE 

> 

• • , TO STAY 

— HARRISON & CO. — 

• (VEGETARIAN AND NON-VEGETARIAN FOOD SERVED) 

WELL VENTILATED ROOMS, WITH UP-TO-DATE SANITARY FITTINGS 

LOCATED JN ESPLANADE— FRANCIS JOSEPH STREET. 


WRITE TO .THE 
Manager, 

HARRISON & CO. 

BROADWAY, MADRAS. 


I in d a a in J 


e s 


mOORAMICA^ 3KETOHE3 Ytfm PORTRAITS 

SIR B. L. MUTER K C SI ’ • 

Fr ^ .] thoi^olvoa - In ranoue opfC® *S“trw*«d 

l ' “ * rule but nowhere b»ve tS ^ , ‘i m,aU 

«uob heights a, ,* our law courts, 

Indisputably rocogaiaod that they hl£ hfcld 
thoir own with singular dmtm*t,ou on the lWh 
Y oa Ibe Bar. Tho sketches, of Indian 
Judge! tire dce.good to prosout not only 
, a reooTil or individual achievements in law 
but also to throw light on Lb* evnliitin.7 
of II mdu and Miuhm Law uodor British S' 

_ I , , , . administration, and with them the growth of 

aOcialandpohLcalmatitulieneandthemodoniUatlonof an aoJe^raml La * . , -***** 

Comm,— «• T. Ij„. Xo ^ bb „ ? J “"■‘“Uoo. 

lUnade , Sir Subramairo* Aiyar* Sir llobhyam Iyengar , Badruddm Tvah\??Vi7o Ull ‘ sr * Mahadov 
y.r V. C Banner,^; Sarada CUr.n MUra ; R.: Ifon Anj 3? G^daa Banner^ 
Justice Mahmoodj sir Koroch Ch. Mitter; Sir N. G. Chiodava7l a'r • , T> T »h»n«; 

* ” ‘ ” ' * . otr c. bankaraa Nair ; 




■V.Vii 


Justice Mahmoud ; Sir Koroe.h cCTlitter ;“&/ N. o“ Ch^davafl!li T ®««n« J 

V. ICrisImaswaral Aiyar ; Justice Sl*ah Die, Sir Shndi T«*. ' * w C. Saakaran Kajr ■ 

Sir Abdur Italian. bHadi Lai; S,r Aautwh Uukerjoe, and * 

UNUQIUI WITH THE AB0VH-> ‘ 


FAMOUS PA RSIS 
INDIAN SCIENTISTS 
INDIAN CHRISTIAN'S 

Price Ks. 3 (Three) each. 


0. A. NATEdAN, & CO., 'PUBLISHERS &, BOoisELDioaTTr^r 
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: THE BIG LINEUP' 


STORIES ABOUT 

LEffl-KONONOV 

A GIFT TOR THE CHILDREN 
PROIUSELY ILLUSTRATED (PRINTED 
ON ART PAPER) 

Price Rupees Two. 

L E H I M° 

INSTITUTE, 


A 

BIOGRAPHY 


MERX ENGELS, LENIN 
MOSCOW 

FIRST AUTHORISED INDIAN EDITION 

Price Rupees Four, 


FAMINE or 
PLENTY 

—'A VILLAGER* 

A ST I DY 01 1 AMINE AND THE WA^ 

io i rials ir rur vrobllm 13 

ENAU1NLD ON \ WORLD UISIS 

(Illustrated) 

Price Rupees Five. 

NETAjI BOSE 

SUBHEND-GHOSE 

LIFE SKETCH WITH 23 LINE DRAWINGS 
IN WOOD CUT TLCHMQOL (P1UNTLD 
ON ART P VPER) ALBUM blZE. 

Price Rupees Three. 


_ „ CONTACT WITH 

S A H I T Y I K A 

113, Amherst Street, CALCUTTA. 


THE SClIIDIft STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 

PION EERS I S THE deiecokuent OF INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 



11 AN AGING AGENTb 

NARQTTAM MORARJEE & Co 

BOMBAY 

associates comm — 


Tot booking of cargo uud pojoongcra, oUo 
for dato9 of tail ngs etc., please enquire 
at Scmdia Houso, DougaU Road, Ballard 
Estate Fort Bombay or phono to 
B 8 N 
I C N 
R. S 


R S N , 
Scivdi 


Tor Konkau, Karachi and 
Const Scr\ ice 
Tol No _oOGl 




Tel No 300"o 0 Ildos 

Fro ght Brokers 

Pitambcr & Co Tol No 2IO u O 

Kanjl Jadha\joo A Co Tel No 2o741 


THE BENGAL BURMA STEAM NAUOATION Co Ltd 
, INDIAN CO OPLRATIVE NAY iT Co Ltd 
, RATNAGAR STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
HAJ LIND- LIMITED 

, BOMBAY STLAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
EASTERN STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
AIR SERVICES Or INDIA Lta 


SCINDIfl HOUSE, 

Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY. 
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BE A HEALTHY CITIZEN 
IN SPITE OF FOOD SHORTAGE 




t You need minimum 5000 I U G. of 
j Vitamin A per gramme per day A 
I regular intake of ADAMIN ensures . , 
f adequate supply of Vitamins A & D V 1 


c its Jot Madras PnsuUncj and adjacent Slates 

1-ARUY & CO MAURAS1 
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INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
7 Council House St. Calcutta 


MaJrat Branch : — 
National Insurance Pudding, 
362. China Uaztvj Road, 
Erplanruio. 

' Sub Oihcoa at s 
Bangalore & Madura. 


22 i 


¥ AS1IMAS1AN 

ON CONTRACT BASIS 

I undertake to inllucuco or subjugate bko 
spellbound any ouo or more persons (taalo 
or female) imtantly ami surely cause them 
entirely at jour own grasp quite easily 
with nor cl Cos t. ltcg«l. (1030) process. 
Particulars against stamps. Rov. O. Sauie, 
Post Box 4, Dacca. 

"rememstruatioT 

“Regulator” (Itogd ) tho surest and absoluto 
harmless ideal specific to expel long delajod 
or suppressed menses only within 2/3 hours 
quite secretly and safely. No failuro. 10095 
success guaranteed. Highest rofcrcDcea. 
Vnco Rs. 3-15; Ext. Strong Quality 
(for obstinate caacs) Rs. 24-4. M, DAVEE, 
(f.R.) 20, Altaian Dai Lane, FarathganJ,^ 
Dacca {Bengal). 


BY THE GRACE OP GOD-1021. 
WORLDS WONDERFUL SPECIFICS FOR 

ASTHMA a DIABETES 

RADICAL & SURE CURE. 

SX?.2i T , 1 *'? 00 CASES have saved 
which have declared in reports. 
GUARANTEED CURL for all sorts of case*, 
acute, chroma or any long standing, even 
hereditary which hare baffled other 
THrc«e, S c,i''° CHANCE OF RELAPSE. 
THE SPECIFIC FOR ASTHMA is to bo takon 
THe SPECIFIC FOR 
LilAUtTES 18 to ho taken for 1 to 3 months 
according to const) lution and duration "of 
INrarm^rr^ RADICAL CURE. 
INGREDIENTS OF THE SPECIFICS ore 
purely Indian Plants & Herbs Only. 
SI?;" 14 rKEC ™OSl ANY HAKM- 

fUL ADULTERANT WILVTSOEVER. 
ARE l ****“LB IN ADVANCE. 
n»7^V’ t . 3ba ,' oto P a yTEN RUPEES forono 
S J Vr tnMal - Parcel Post 12 unuas for 
m India. FOREIGN PARCEL 

•rutn-rv quoted ou application. 

TIIIRTT RUPEES ONLY for 3 months. It 
Will bo sent POSTAGE PACKING TREE 
to any address In INDIA. 

DR. A. D. CHATTERJEE, 
SPECIALIST IN ASTHMA <5- DIABETES. 

321 {Lit,) SUIVALA ROAD, 

IWXAIihS {IXDIA). 



CONFIDENTIAL 

KOKSHASTRA 

WitU 30 cvioturca of males and femaUs 
franvhtod from an old Persian book in 
kogbsh Pnco Per copy 1U 2 0 

“ROYAL TULA” 

An application of the eamg will strengthen 
the muacW (Prepared by the lion boat 
to V other forest animal a fat & Sandha oil 
of restoratiso powor) per plual Ro C 

J IMPERIAL PILLS 

By uaa of these ptlH you will attain 
much strength and manliness Tho old and 
unlit will novor fail to attam their full 
desires Full course of 21 PUls Rs 5 

PARIS MOMSEK PILLS 

Tako ono pill before, and eeo its merits 
It makes hfo full of energy per hre of 
12 rills Ra* It, Packing and Postage extra 

Messrs. A. R. & SONS,' 

LUD1UANA 


Ccfmpetitive Examinations 

A thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged 
edition (X) of " A Manual of General Knowledge 
fit Office Compendium” by Sir Tripuron Baron 
of U V Secretariat is now available It doala 
with nil topics ol General Knowledge, e g History 
Geography, Science, Prominent Pooplo, Authors, 
Books, Sports Fore gn and Indian Affairs Commit 
tecs. Commissions Conferences, Administration, 
Inventions Discoveries Expon htioos, Indian Coneti 
tution, Important Term9 Posts & Telegraphs, Army 
end havy, Transport and Communications Cinema 
Indian 8 talas Nobel Prizes, I N A , Taxes and 
Duties, Weights, Measures and Formulae and 
Innumerable other subjects Also (A) Drafting, 
Pr cis writing Essays, Translation, Gene-al English 
Idioms, Tore gn Phrases Abbreviation* Direct and 
Indirect Narration Figures of Speech, Proof 
Correcting, etc and (B) General Knowledge 
Questions of Public Service Commission Examina 
tions from 1030 46 with additional questions with 
answers 

Pagos 050 Price Rs 10 postage extra 
{2) Part II of tho above book is also available 
separately containing subjects in (A) above 
Price Its 4 

(3) Part III is also available separately 
containing questions, etc. mentioned in (B) above 
Price Rs t 

Can be kad/nn— 

T. S. SR1VASTA.VA, 

71, Aloluganj LUCKNOW* 


ASTROLOGICAL BUREAU 

(Of Prof. S. C. Mukerjee, M.A ) Esfd. 1892. 
Benares City, U.F. 

India’s premier astrological Institution of over 
CO years’ standing, un lortakmg all classed of 
lioroscopical and research work on a scientific 
basis, both according to tho Hindoo and ilia 
Ptolemaic Placidiau Systems Life Readings v 
Rs 3-10-50-200 Onn Years monthly Rs 7-Ifi 
Orlmary question Ra 2 Rectification of an. 
certain birth limes Its 10 and above Outline 
of ovonts for fiv O } oars Ra 3 Samo for ton yoars 
Ra 9 IJhngu Saralutn Uoadwgs Rs 20 and 
abovo Horoscope and Spoculum computod by 
Spherical Trigonometry ■with Primary Direction# 
ami rosulta for 3 years Rs 100. Comparison of 
horoscopes for marriage adaptability or partner 
ship Ra 10 Astrological I oMens (Tull Course 
Rs 90 , Ra 12-6 per aet Send date, time and 
placo of birth and add whether married or amglo 
Roaults by V P P 
Apply to — 

Mr A C MUKERJCE, Director. 


Just Out Jusl 

PRIORITIES in PLANNING 
National Planning Commitloo s 
Report Edited by H T Shall . R, 
AGRARIAN REFORMS IN 
WESTERN COUNTRIES 
Compilod by Indian Society of , 
Agncultural Economics 

BAND TENURES IN 1NDIV 

A rrpnnt from the Indian Famine 
Commissions report With a 
foreword by Sir Mamlal Nanavati Re. ' 
BIOGRAPHICAL ROUND UP 
Dale Carnegie j{ a ( 

SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF THE 
INDIAN PROBLEM 
Dr Fattabhi Sitaramayja Ra ] 

NETATI SUBA9U CHANDR V BOSE 
By * Dnrabak (in Hindi} K a • 

ARUNA AS \F ALI 
By Dtushak (in Hindi) r 8 . 

SUBJECT INDIA 

II N Bradafbrd j; 3 t 

VORA & Co., Publishers, Lt 

3, Round Budding, BOMBAY 7 


Out 


Ra 3-0 
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free BESTOGEM f ree 

THE SO'YEKEIGN VITAMIN TONIC 

Bestogem ia an excellent iomo for health, vigour and vitality The ftret iloso of thia 
strongest and most active wonderful remedy acta on the human body like a spark of 
electric current BESTOGEM makes a man or woman look and feci 20 to 25 years 
younger than the actual age It give3 a good appetite and increases weight from 3 to o 
pounds within a week BESTOGEM improves tour looks puts n sparkle into jour eyes, 
rosy colour into your cheeks and lips It darkens tho whitish grey hair permanently and 
the brilliance and lustre on your face will be the same as in youth 

I In order to popularize the Bcstogem throughout India, a KRISHNA Fountain Pen 

(English make) will be sent as a free gift to tho first few purchasers of each town, who 
wilt distribute our hand bills etc in bis town under tho instiuctions sent with the 
medicine to rnnko Bestogem popular Price is Rs 5 only per container. Please order 
to day to bccomo tho first purchaser 

\ D — Before tal jog delivery of tlio medicine, please boo tho remark of “FIRST PURCHASER ’ 
on tho V 1 Pvrcel, so that you may bo catitlci to get fho froo gift os mentioned obovo 
\\ nte in English to 

BESTOGEM LABORATORIES 

Post Box No. S, DELHI. 


new and oikaf enmos 

Sankara’s Select Works 

Sanskrit Text ami English 
Tianslatwn 

Bv Mb, S \ »NKATAr»iiANAN, ha 

h GREW OBD 

Dv Mil K BALASCntUMANTA I /KB 
Contents 

Hymn to Han Tho Ton Versed 
Ilymn Jinan to Dakshinomurti 
Direct Realisation Tho Century of 
\ ersca Knowledge of Self , Commentary 
on the Text, Definition of ones own 
Self, and Miscellaneous Slotras 
Tlo main object of this p iblication 
is to present, in simple English, soir.o 
of the xv oiks of Sri Sonkaracharj a in 
i which ho tried to oxpound in a 

(popular sty lo, tho plulosophy of U a 
non dualistio % edanta of winch he 
was tho well known founder 


G A N attain to Co-, Puhl sliem, Madras. 


"Mankind fl Single Family” 

By 

MOCLVI Md ALI NEWAZ, da. 

Modern ci\ llisation has swept away Man 
kind from tl eir spiritual and moral moorings* 
Bo it elands exposed to tho peril of tho 
Atom Bomb and another \\ orld Conflagration 
more brutal and devastating than tho one 
wo liavo passed through recently .Nothing 
short of a soverign World Government of 
Mankind by Mankind, and for Mooklnd can 
savo humanity from these calamities and 
ensure peace and harmony in human society 
inresnoctn e of caste, colour, and creed In 
this book tho author has sot forth a plan 
for re cstabhsl mg in tho affairs of Mankind 
moral nud bj initial standards and for 
creating n Soverign World Stato of tho typo 
mentioned abovo , 

Price Re, i 8 0 Postage extra. 

To be had of — 

A. B. Md. Mazharul MAN NAN, 

28, Ha] ct! Rahim Box Lane, Dacca, Hcngftl, 
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The duly shavo 19 no 
mora tin ordeal — tbnnka to 


he 1 ala Shaung Slid It 
makes jou sing wlulo 
>oa shavo 

TRY TO-DAY 


/KERALA fcj 
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THE WORLD TEACHERS 


Life and Teachings of Sri Rama 

By M R S AM PA1 KUMAR \N. j. a 


Life and Teachings of Sri Krishna 

Bt U. R SAilPATVUMARAN, w a 


Life and Teachings bf Jesus Christ 

B\ s K GEORGE, M a B d 


•Life and Teachings of Zoroaster 

B* Prof A. R WADIA, u a. 


Life and Teachings of Buddha 

IK DRVAMITTA DHARMAPALA 


trsrropa with raw seiue 3 


,’S NATIONAL CLASSICS 


Life and Teachings of Muhammad 

By AHMAD SHAH & \AKUB H\SAN 


Life and Teachings of Sri Sankara 

By S S SUUYANARAYANA SASTRI, m a 

Pnci Ra 1 (One) each 

Modern finmo The booklets are well written 
And each gives within a small compass a moss 
of valuable information 


you hare not already i 
Review edited by Ml O A Nal 


‘ Indian 

, , , „ Nalesan tho beet, the 

cheapest And ** the moat up to dAto Indian 
Periodical , send your namo add address wlih 
4 ado a pottage stamp for o froe spoumea copy 
Anuuil Subscription to the "Review’, Indian 
Its 8 (live). Foreign 12sh 3 dollars USA 
Subscription can commence from any month 


SELECT WORKS OF SRI SANK \RACUARYA 1 
Tout in Sanskrit Dev an agar i and Inglisn 
translation by Mr S Veokataramanan With a 
I* ore word by Mr K. Baloaubrahmania Aijaf 
UPAKHYAVAMALA 

(A Garland of Stories ) Selected from the Epic* 
1 and the l'uranna rest in Sanskrit Dev ana cm 
Translated by Mr V Narayanan, M a., jl l With 
a Foreword by Dr Sir C P. Ramaswami Ai} ar 
THE UP WISIIADS 

Selections from the 108 Upanishada Text 10 
Sanskrit Doinuogan and English translot on by 
Dr T M P Maliodovan, n a., PhD With\a 
Foreword by Prof M limy anna, it a 
PRAYERS, PR \ISES AND PSALMS 
(Text in Devanagari ) Translated into English 
by Dr V Raghavnn m a rliD With a lore- 
word by Mahatma Gandhi 
THE RtMAYANA 

Condensed in Valmikia own words by Pt A M 
Srmivasachan Translated into English by Prof 
P P S Sastn, u a (Oxon ). ma With Foreword 
hy Rt Hon Dr V S Srinivasa Sastn, rC,oa 
THE MAHABHARATA . 

Condensed in sage Vvasa’a own words by 
Pandit A M Srimvasachari Translated * nt ® 
English by Dr V Raghavan, xta . PhD With 
a Foreword by Dr Sir S Radhakrishnoo 

THE SRIMAD BHAGAVATA . 

Condensed in 6age Vyasa’a own words by 
Pandit A M Srmivasachan Translated 
English by Dr V Raghavan, u A , rh-D « ith 
a Foreword by Sir F S SivasWoniy Aijar 
Price Rg. 2 (Two) each 
Foreign 4sh. each Postago 8d each 


The Indian Iteiuio is the best cheapest and 
the most up to date monthly penodicol edited 0> 
Hr G A Natesau, Madras and published a* 
“*• ® t ^ cr annum Send j our namo and address 
with 4 as postage stamps for a freo specimen copy 


G A NATESAN & CO , PUBLISHERS St BOOKSELLERS, GEORGE TOWN, MADRAS 


■ EVMianT & HEALTHY BYES ARB GUARANTEED, I 



The Best 
WHITE 


J MAKE TDK HABIT OP USING 


EYE-POWDER 


MAM1RA AUR SACHCHE MOT1VON KA SUPED SURMA 


. ■ iv^iiiv^i^ fvA SUKtU DUKPirv 

Fxammod and attested by Dr W R Cmwr png A 14. S M 
authorities *^f EnSanl 0 Che ““tr>, London, and o'thor medical 
Ml dCa^a RuM,a ^ Al>,ca, ns being a radical ciuoKr 

impauod Eyesight , tL 6568 and for won derfully improving the 


Hu tutetts of but Eye Pawdtr Is imnudlati. Within a , , „ 

improved and you will ho convinced oi its good ellectB ^ 5 ° nr wiI1 be definite 

r “ C n aTmAOA ^ , ?“■ — ■»' “= 1 C-'W .» -1- e»» A, S ) 

RAJNARAIN NIGAM, Arya Nagar, Cawnporc, 


THE MAN AND HIS MISMON 

A bognphcal and enticol sketch of the Ife and career do//n to the year 1943 


Xutl is tlo tenth edition an attempt »8 made 
to bring tl o btory of Jlal itma Candhi a hfo up to 
date It is n clear n 1 1 sucemtt narrative oft ia 
remarkable career in South Africa otul In ha, 
mclud ng a slotchufth No i Co operati nra xe 
meat lus 1 istona trial and impt sonmont t g thor 
with a full account af Ins great march to tl o 
BQ?t pans of Surat 1 s arrest and inten meat 
the Bound Table Conference the Gan 11 i Irw n 
Agreement tl o ltuptura and the Agreement v ith 
lord Wilhtigdon after 1 3 return to India his 
coofl ct with authont ea h 3 eorTcapondci co with 
tlvo Viceroys his latest activities in connection 
with Congrts3 polities and of the All India 
Congress Committee h a arrest and dotontion n 
the \ga hi an Palace Poona his correspon lenco 
with Lord Linhtl bOtv, und 1 is Fast, down to tie 
Leaders htnand for hu rolea.0 Apart from 
its purely b ographical mterc t the sketca is 
a rap d ro-ie » of the social aud political lustory 
of mode rn India, as tl e Mahatma s 1 fe op 1 
activities nro so mtimatoly bound up with 
almost every pi aae of the nations activity 
during the la»t three decodes 

WITH APPOECIATlOha 

Price Rupees Two. Foreign 4sh 


G A NATE SAN & CO PUBLISHERS & 



DR. SIR P. C. RAY’S 

L&SVYS AND D1SC0URSLS 
Dr Bay a contributions to scieotillo 
researches and Iliodn Chemistry find 
precedeneo m this volume But his 
interest m industml and educational 
matters has been no less keen a9 will 
bo 6ccn from a perusal of his spirited 
evidence before tho Industrial and the 
Publ o Services Commissions Tho addition 
of a biographical sketch and the list of 
original contributions by Dr Bay and 
hia pupils enhances tho vnluo of this 
useful collection 

Mo Jan lteueu — Tho world knows 
Sir DrafuUachandra Bay ns a grnofc 
chemist but tho fact that ho can wield 
a pen as powerfully as ha can handle 
teat tube will _b<j a rovelation to those 
who will read Ibis book ’ 

ST-LLCTED AND RL\ I9ED B\ TUB AC THOR 

Rs Three. 
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For LONG AND LOVELY HAIR 'M2 


oil 


Long and lovely bair beautify yonr face 
KAMINIA OIL does it for you It grows ha r 
makes them smooth and lovely stops falling 
them and turns grej hair into black 'U e once* 
and you will use it tor over 


— W 

2 iQ/ YOU ARE WELCOME 

( A Before leaving homo sprinkle eomo drops of 

^ OTTO D,L BAHAR (Regd) 

foS ar,a .i° u Will bo welcome by all 


' A &■&'*$*** L n ,,\?YL C0 * llcs an3 JOU will bo welcome by nil Oibu 

i \ fX DILBAHAR gites ri flecking and delightful pet f nine I and 

] tSL lfc ljns tamed tbo tiMe of THU KING OP PERrCMLb 

! £ • * 


„ }fft ) ANOTBLR 

UR A DLLIOIITC 
IjAlll OIL 


DLuSSbuL DILBAHAR OIL {RegA ' rj 


With its delicious Eccnt gne 0 satisfaction to all It «!■=<> 
bmoetkens your litur and bills their growth. Try once 


KAMINIA' TO’LET SOAPS (Rcgd ) 


mu» «UB ssoap tuegdi 

15 1 1 1 otv pi ftf aure to bathing 
Tr^ llus *uj remo loilet feoop to daj 
KlMIMA 15 VS DAL iOU“ (Reel ) 

Tie Ural Soap for In ban (.innate* 
FrOlc-tU lie toa u ataio c rnple 
s •» «i K » q t tho Iropiral cl mate 
It rouaiR-'.'-^ a del co 10 del ghtful 
yetiumo UT ban lol wo J 


? BEAUTIFUL FACE 

Br ^ 

KAMINIA SNOW. (Regd.) 

A sore remedy for black 6pots« 
* wrinUeB on tbo face. Makes your 
skm smooth and shining 


Place toil* cider a*f7» 

ANGLO INDIAN, DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., 

285, Junima Mas) id * j : ' BOMBAY 2. 


** •** *IN tffl '! U t P«M sbed at tie O A balcsan J 

ItM bo 3, Suckt»ej2ft Cletu Sltiti, O T, Uadte* 



(FOREIGN 2sh.) 

Tftt 


PRICE AS. 1 2./ 
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CONTENTS 


Moral Equivalent of War 

Dy Dr P l)** , u i-h i> Li ‘a 

India t states ami Constituent Assembly 

1*y )Iim Lat via/ Sar l?r M V Ittbo 

Tto Chanijln^ Ataeruao Scana 

t I}/ Pr f 'l Vonkalarunjji} j » 

Sana Indian languages r 

Hy l> % -u> il >r Ur »l n »lal M J h*v«r i 

India's First Peace Budget 

H> l rof \ O (t*iu«Krl*f nan 

The Llj)*itef Side cf Democracy » 

Uy Irof T H \« kat*r*i *» 

Salisbury the Critic 
Hy Mr Aagujtuj M Z 

Birds of India 

n> Mr » D J{ t Iron 4 

Akbar’* Church at Agra " 

l>y \\ i*i \V<vht I* Azl» 

. The Late Sir P S. Sivaswam Aiyar 

B> Mr <t \ Nal/vm 

Tie Meerut Congress 1 * 

flMalaviyajl— A Tribute 

HybrlR l!ala*!ibr*inania \ij ur 




ioooal SubstnpUcn fls 5. (foreign jfci) 

G. A. NATESAN & Co.. JVUEUPA 



Life and Teachings of 
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The public are reminded that 

(0 no package will bo accepted for transport unless it ia fully 
" and clearly marked id English with the name, initials or 

private marks of the consignee and the station of destination , 

00 bags and bundles of hides and skins and baskets of fruit 
vegetables, vessels of oil or gbee, bandies of irau bars or 
other gooda that cannot bo durably marked must Lave a 
leather metal or wooden label attached to eaoh bundle or 
article at the forwarding station by the consignor and the 
necessary markings pat on 

The above requirements apply to all consignments not 
naking up a full wagon load and full wagon load consignments 
■vhich will he transhipped cn route. At least 10 per cent, 
if the packages in other full load consignments must be 
narked as indicated above. ' 

These requirements are not new, but compliance with 
them was not insisted upon in the past. The present 
position, however, renders compliance essential and it is 
requested that the public will cooperate fully. 
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Hlixbai Batodaku iy one ol tho mcit 
l.*w no Irg pcrsoroliMos fa the world 
cl Indi n music A d^lpl* oi »h* l«t« 
KVsn 3at b Abdul Kailm and Uatad 
Abjul Wahid khan, li.lrab.il r«pi«ieuli 
ell that Is beat In t he £*-000 style and u a 
tupctb exponent ol classical ragot. She 
excels la lb* inlcrpretallon ol Dhajan 
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“ I am fond of tea because I find it so 
plcvintU stimulating to the mind To 
musici ins tins is important" — sa> ^ HtJtABAl 
It \rodlk \it, iho inimitable classical singer. 
People ill o\Cr the woild and great artists 
m particular have found, like HlttAUAI, 
that tea is the ideal mental stimulant. 
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MORAL EQUIVALENTi OF WAR 

Rtf TVr. TJ DACTT ... 


By Dr P BASU m a ph d ll d 
{Principal Maharana Bin pal College Udaipur) 


N EVER before in the history of man, 
was his emotion so deeply stirred 
and on such a wide scale as m the two 
wars of the present century The number 
of men involved the devastating nature of 
the contests the hideous aftermath in 
economc ruin and political bitterness have 
been unparalleled and appalling Equitable 
peace IS impossible from the very nature 
of things Peace treaties must be drawn 
up as soon as possible after a war But 
that is exactly the time when bitterness 
and hatred and perverted -or exaggerated 
opinions are at their highest Economt 
cally no modern war can be justified even 
from the victor s point of view Politically 
the same is true of peace It is impossible 
after a struggle of hfe and death with 
the enemy, draw up a just peace 
And .f a just peace cannot be drawn up 
he one that ,s sows only the seeds of a 
future war 

After the 1914 18 war and mure so after 
the present war there has been a wave of 
feeling all over the world which demands 
a world organ, sal, on to supersede ihe 
existing machmeiy or lack of ,t to settle 
international relations Not that the Idea 
of banishing war is a new .nvention of the 


modem Ancient Babylonta Egypt and 
Greece had the rdea and therr own way 
also tried tn implement ,t raoder „ 

Europe Henry of Navarre strongly advocaled 
he idea early , he seventeenth century 

ft animated the Holy Alliance after the 
Napoleonic wars but degenerated an 
.. u y pact It was mooted m 1878 at 
he drawing up 0 f ,he T resl y of Ber , m bn( 

such fanciful ,deas did not appeal 
Eismaih the tyrant of that show 

vt/w be facing a too pessimist* 

view of things ,f one predicts now that 
hare ,s little hope of such a world organ, . 
ation coming ex.steuee as , 

‘he general public feeling which „ 
undoubtedly w, despread m a)mosl a| “ 

ouur f M]d Theonl7conc “ s ^ 

to ach ” ‘ he fac,s ‘ s ‘hat 

achieve any great object mere 

lutentions however well supported by „ oble 
sentiments are not sufficient Ma „ has 
developed the machinery even tn c . 

Z aP T e al "° SPhe,e '° d a 

‘he obvious practical d,ffi cuIl “ d 

s»«‘ence of strong and JL" “* 
national governments Th e sense f 
separatism „ f„ s , e red during 'and™' 

" a » s “»eed after „ ls J a,ld 

■jf \ 
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la the past both phtlosopheis and states- 
men have speculated about the deeper 
causes for the existence and even love o f 
war In recent years the held of specula 
tion has extended to include sociologists 
and biologists There are sociologists who 
think that war is a cultural and moral 
necessity for human development as also 
for the maintenance and cultivation ol certain 
moral qualities in man These grow only 
under great stress in critical periods of his 
life With the growth of civilised and 
peaceful life the scope for this develop 
menl is greatly circumscribed because of 
political safety and economic security Big 
adjustments of individual to society, of 
institutions to social environments are not 
possible in a peaceful society Not even 
social solidarity is possible unless there is 
strife with an enemy that necessitates unity 
at home Contest competition rivalry are 
constantly needed to act as stimulus to 
grow and to re adjust And war offers the 
biggest and the most strenuous contest or 
competition or rivalry Sociologists do not 
use this line of argument to justify war 
Their function is not to justify anything 
bnt to explain why and how things happen 
Except in the imagination of theorists 
man has so far not existed in any part of 
the world at any time either without war 
or without moral and cultural stagnation 
And that surely requires a lot to explain 
The cultural evolution of man has always 
been by conflict In fact, many flowering 
periods of human culture can be directly 
traced to war and incidental conflicts 
Examples of such events can be found 
v along man’s history in the days 
Babylonia, Egypt, Crete, Greece, and 


Rome Shakespeare’s age just followed 
the long period of contest with Spam 
ending in the destruction of the Armada 
"The romantic period of English poets was 
ushered in along with and* after the 
Napoleonic wars 

There have been biologists who also 
think that war leads to the survival and 
maintenance of qualities which fit man 
better for life Arthur Keith in his 
Essays on Human Evolution advocates 
this view This of course is a biologically 
view of things for the biologist cannot 
have got the experimental result of such 
survival qualities through wars Man l ,aS 
not lived in this world long enough nor 
has he been left with scientific results 
sufficient to warrant an experimental 
conclusion But aggressiveness is a well 
established fact In human civilisation 
this aggressiveness or pugnacity has worked 
by considering one’s own community ot 
society as friendly and by looking up 00 
strangers as enemies Again it has been 
suggested that a community preserves tls 
genetic character by being isolated and by 
being in conflict with but not overwhelmed 
by some external forces Even when 
there has been conquest of one tube by 
another the inter mixture leads to the 
survival, of only those who develop 
biological characteristics involved in 

pugnacity. 

Are biologists and sociologists right in 
estimating — or even guesstimating, if you 
please — the survival value of a race 
brought up on war and similar contests ? 
In other words, are there any evolutionary 
signs, either biological or cultural and 
moral, which explain wars waged by man 
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from the dawn of his life? Can feelings 
of common interest or even common 
loyalty he generated without, group rsola 
tion and frequent or occasional conflicts 
m war? I doubt whether these questions 
can be adequately answered with our 
present knowledge of sociology and biology 
But mere sentiment against war on the 
part of the modern war weary man is not 
sufficient to dismiss them as irrelevant 
Whether a world state will ever come 
jnto being or whether after a' few more 


Odd 


wars, man will again have to start from 
the cave from wmch he started aeons ago 
is a question which the future alone can 
answer But if war has become too 
devastating and ,f war develops moral 
qualihes which have cultural and evolu- 
tionary values, the future world State, if 
it ever comes into existence, must not 
only organise the whole of humanity rnto 
one effective fold but must also forge 
mst, tut, ons which will s „p p ly lhe mora , 
equivalent of war 


Indian Slates and the 


By Rao Bahadur Sardvr M 
r p'HE Constituent Assembly suffers from 
- 1 the handicaps of a still born child 
It possesses the attributes of sovereignty 
within specified limits It has to pass hurdles 
to become a full sovereign Divided 

Sovereignty is not Unknown to International 
Law, ccitunly it is not an unknown factor 
in India The Indian States are examples 
of divided sovereignly 

The Constituent Assembly possesses un- 
restricted sovereign powers to frame a 
Constitution for an independent India, 
consisting of a centre and regional fedora 
lions in three tiers or patterns All this 
refers to what is now British India The 
questions relalmg to Greater India have to 
await the formation of the constitution for 
the territories comprising the former country, 
or administration 

The two major parties between whoso 
representation among the members of the 
Constituent As embty there is overwhelming 
disparity if united can however remedy 
the disparity in (unction in the centre and 


Constituent Assembly 

V KIBE, Mi, MRAS 

" re8IOnal fed ' ra “'>" s Whether cons, strug 
of grouped provinces or single ones But 
for doing this, the major parties have equal 
ights, since the majority of each of them 
■oust agree to have a slate wrth greater 
power than the centre, which embraces 
these subjects or admmtstration only, as 
W down ,,,, si, rthb7 „, eBli , ish ^ 

The Indian States can now j„,„ . uch “ 
ate above, ,f ,t „ dlsch h . 
functions only But >( it.. ♦ ° 

>f the two major paries 

gree to give increased powers to the 

and ,h. u administration or government, 
and the character of the Head of the State 
“ withm „s sovereign powers, w ,h 5 h 

I 1 ’ "°' V e ” dWed ' “> deeded b : 

majority Of the members of the Const L . , 
Assembly Presumably these , MOt 
regard to regional iJeraho 

,5, ° be d “- d " i * dm s„bco:zi: 
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formed out of the members of the Constituent 
Assembly The latter may be Parlnmentary 
Party System as their governments, dictator 
ships, oligarchies or elected monarchies or 
even hereditary monarchies according to 
the wishes of the enfranchised inhabitants 
of these areas 

Evidently the two patties which have the 
sole voice m framing the constitution would 
not like the 93 representatives of the 
Indian States to have any voice in these 
deliberations The European Members of 
the Legislatures in British India, with the 
exception of one Legislate e Body, refrained, 
though they had a right to be represented, 
but the 93 representatives will be forcibly 
debarred from having any hand in that 
making of the constitution, which is the 
primary function of the constituent 
Assembly This should not however, 
debar them from joining in the delibera 
tions so long as they are confined to the 
limits laid down by the British power 


If this happens to be the case then one 
unfortunate result of it would be that among 
these 93 representatives there are many, 
who by reason of their experience, study 
and other mental equipment will be, although 
equal in all respects with the repiesenta- 
tivesof British India prevented from lending 
their helping hand in the* framing of the 
constitution which will be the predominant 
Government in and presumably, indeed 
desirably, of India Moreover the voice of 
the 93 representatives ,hould be heard, ^ 
and some of them sh-iuld be effectively 
beard as they will represent the people 
like those m Bntisli ji^ia The Constituent 
Assembly will be th*. po0 rer without them, 
but the constitutions^ hurdle, that in the 
matter of the makmf 0 f constitutions those . 
who are not affected'* by should have no 
voice, has to be ev ome Presumaoi/^ 
this is one of the q\ estlons , which b* s 
remained outside the t hurv , e w of tbe 
British Delegation '» 


THE CHANGING AMERICAN SCENE’ 

B\ Prof M VCNKATARANGAYVA, m a 


I T has now become more or less a common* 
place to say that there are only two 
great powers in the world — the United 
States of America and the U S S R It is 
these two that arc influencing the course 
of events in every part of the globe paitly 
by their material strength and partly by 
their ideology And it is upon their 
mutual relations that the fortunes of the 
vorld are going to depend m the next 
’-cade or two If they are friendly the 
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world will prosper as it has not prospered 
for centuries, but if unfortunately they 
develop mutual hostility — as they seem to 
do if one is to be guided by the recent 
trend of events— *a third world war will 
become inevitable and it will be a war 
which as many predict will result in the 
destruction of what is called civilization It 
may ev en mean the destruction of humanity 
itself and the coming perhaps into existence of 
■x new-and difleient tjpe of living beings 
This coming of the United States to the 
forefront is m the mam the icsult of the 
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developments through which she passed m 
the course of the last half a century The 
record of this development is wonderful and 
it is sketched with a great deal of force, 
clearness and wisdom by Mr Hermann 
Hagedorn in his book ‘ Americans A 
Book of Lives " It is round the personalities 
of some of the most outstanding and famous 
men and women of the United States that 
he has gathered all the important move 
meats in the history of his country From 
Ins narrative it will be found that the 
commanting position which the United 
States occupies to-day is the result of the 
work not merely of her statesmen 1 k e the 
two Roosevelts, Woodrow Wilson Herbert 
Hoover and others but also of her inventors 
like Edison her industrial magnates like 
Henry Ford, of judges like Holmes and 
Brandeis and of Social reformers like 
Booker T Washington and Jane Adams 
and educationists like John Dewey A 
balanced view of the contribution made by 
these and other well known Americans is 
given by the author in his book 
Originally when as a result of the War 
or Independence the Modern United Slate- 
came into existence the frontiers of the 
country were limited by the Atlantic in the 
East and the Missisipt in the West The 
rest of the country was more or less vacant- 
except for a few Red Indians to be found 
here and there In course of time the frontier 
was extended- through that spirit of 
adventure and enterprise which has became 
a characteristic of the American people and 
which is responsible for the great and 
noble ideals of individual liberty and 
equably which still dominate their lives Of 
course it 'vfis not all through peaceful 


colonisation that all this territory was 
acquired There was the purchase of 
Lou, Siam from Napoleon There was the 
conquest of Texas, Nevada etc rn a war 
with Mexico There was the acquisition of 
Oregon through a treaty with Britain But 
whatever the process the frontier was 
extended to the Pacific by 1890 and all 
■he rich and varied natural resources of 
this extensive area were at the disposal of the 
Ame„ ci „ nation This ,s the foundahon 
of the greatness of the United States 
Dot there came a time when all this 
extensive area would nut satisfy the jingo, sts 
° the count, y and jingoism ,s a feature 
° “ 0sl “ untr,es ,n ‘he world They became 
influential m Amencan poht.es ,n the last 
decade of the nineteenth century Thts led 

° aCq T'°” ° f ‘he Ha, van islands 
end some ..land, m the Samoa group 
Then came the war wtlh Spam l S9 8 as 
.consequence of whtch Cuba Porto R.co, 

‘he Philippines and Guam came under the 

control of the United States She became 

an imperial power Theodore Roosevelt who 
was President from 1901 1909 was an 

embodiment nf rmpenahstm puhey H ,s 
motto was -Speah softly, but car, /a ““ 

that, 7 Car,7, "Z th8 big stick 

'7 lreJ »>= Panama canal 20 „e 

He added considerably to the nr » * , 

the United States by support, ngke^succeMrve 
Hag^ conference, ,„ d he „so prevented , 

"* 

Cde of Russia rn the Russo JapaLe" 

r C‘gn policy— the school of isolation 
and dial of interventionists But tb^ 
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independence of the world made a strict 
adherence to isolationism an impossibility for 
a country like the United States with its 
intense industrialisation and worldwide 
commerce It was this that drove Woodrow 
Wilson to take part in the first World War 
though at a late stage His idealism and 
his faith in the principles of national self- 
determination and democracy made him the 
strongest advocate of the League of Nations 
It is well known that m this he was not 
able to carry his nation along with him and 
this failure on the part of the United States 
to become a member of the League was one 
of the important causes for its ineffectiveness 
But the policy of isolationism was dying 
though slowly Indirectly the country was 
compelled to take an active part m all 
international conferences And it received 
its final death blow when President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt intervened in the Second 
World War Addressing the Democratic 
National Convention which nominated him 
for a third term he said in justification of 
lus policy . " We face one of the great 
choices of hisloiy It is not alone a choice 
of government by the people zetsus 
dictatorship of freedom versus slavery •• 
a cliQice between moving forward or falling 
back It is all of tnese rolled into one • 
.the continuarce of civilization as we know 
it the ultimate destruction of all that 

vie have held dear” It was given to 
Mr ^Wendell L Willkie who was the 
opponent of Roosevelt to tour round the 
w»U while the war was going on and to 
expound the thesis of * One World thus 
ving that both the Democuts and the 
beans realise the impossibility of thc 
ited States keeping aloof from world 


events The inclusion of the lives of 
Woodrow Wilson, C D. Roosevelt, and 
Wendell Willkie m the book is of significance 
from this point of view 

Next only m importance to the growing 
territorial extent of the United States is the 
large increase in her population during these 
years and the racial, religious and cultural 
diversity that characterises it The United 
States is tb“ world in miniature if one 
looks at her from the point of view of the 
nature of her population This has not 
however created any of those conflicts which 
are a characteristic feature of Europe or of 
some other countries Within a generation 
or two after migrating into the country all 
foreigners become completely Americanised 
and this is to a great extent brought about 
by the educational agencies of the country 
In no other part of the world is so much 
importance attached to popular education as 
in the United States It is this more than 
anything else that has belied the Nazi 
prophets who were under the impression 
that the American people were “an 
ill assorted, inharmonious and undisciplined 
a E2 re 2 a tion of self willed individualists, so 
devoted to comfort and the pursuit of the 
dollar - that no cause could ever unite 
them " Among the greatest of modern 
Americans is the great educationist John 
Dewey who has done so much to reorien- 
tate the whole outlook on education needed 
m a democratic society « 

The only race however which could not 
as yet be completely assimilated by the 
United Stales is the Negro But this is 
due not so much to Negroes being less 
Amencamsed than the other immigrants- as 
to the colour of their skin ' which has 
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created a deeprooted prejudice against them 
among the whites The- prejudice continues 
inspite of the Negro race having produced 
exceptionally brilliant leaders like Booker 
T, Washington to whose work Mr Hagedorn 
pays a well merited tribute 
‘America is the land of modern scientific 
invention especially in its application to 
agriculture, industry and transport Among 
her great men arc persons like Edison 
Burbank, Carver and several others who by 
their inventions and discoveries revolutio- 
nised the whole economic system This 
has resulted in the phenomena of mass 
production and standardisation of almost 
everything that man makes use of in provt 
ding him with material comfort Henry 
Ford the * Motor car king is the type of 
industrial magnate who carried to its 
.zenith this art of mass production 

But this growth of technology and the 
feverish haste with which it was utilised 
by captains of industry to accumulate 
unheard of riches created serious problems 
of their own Corporations and Trusts 
came into exstence A sort of industrial 
feudalism with millionaires controlling the 
lives not merely of the large army of 
labourers working under them but also of 
the consumers in general became the order 
of the day These plutocrats were under 
mining the equahtatian basis of American 
Society They began to introduce corrup- 
tion into politics They were dealing a 
blow to the spirit of freedom and enterprise 
through the monopolistic control which they 
were establishing over almost every sphere 
of industrial life It therefore became 
necessary to put down this new feudalism , 
and this needed a revolution in the ideas 


regarding the sphere of the state and its 
right to control the economic activities of 
the citizens 

Theodore Roosevelt was the first jjreit 
statesman who realised that the old doctrine 
of Latsses Fane would no longer work He 
took the first important steps In the 
direction of abandoning it and persuading 
the Congress to pass a number of legis 
lative measures for regulating the activities 
of the powerful monopolistic, concerns 
This process was continued by hiS 

successors but it was m the days of 
F D Roosevelt that the Latsses Faire 
policy was completely given up The 
economic depression, the serious unemploy- 
ment, the collapse of the banking system 
and the rum with which the farmers were 
threatened led Roosevelt to take to his 
policy of the ' New Deal” And to-day the 
United States is no longer the land of 
complete individualism or of unregulated 
rights of private property It is true that 
capitalism flourishes there to a far greater 
extent than in any other country in the 
world and it is also true that the chance 
of the country becoming fully socialistic or 
colleclivistic is rather remote But all the 
same the New Deal policy of President 
Roosevelt and the economic controls necessi 
tated by the Second World War have, 
clearly revealed that the days of Latsses 1 
Faire have no prospect of tetarnmg 

This fight, however, against Latsses Pane 
was not a smooth or an easy one It had 
to be earned on under a political system 
based upon a rigid constitution framed in 
the eighteenth century when life was simple 
and when the highest importance was attached 
to a system of fundamental rights to be 
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guaranteed by the constitution itself In tbe 
United States the Courts are the interpreters 
of this constitution and they have the 
power to declare any law invalid if it 
comes into conflict with any of the provisions 
in the constitution They have therefore 
the final word in the matter of declaring: 
what is law and what is not law Unld e 
th“ British Parliament the Congress of the 
United States is not a Sovereign legislature 
It may represent the public opinion of the 
day and the laws which it enacts may 
reflect this opinion But if the courts think 
that these laws are contrary to the con'ti 
tution the public opinion becomes helpless 
In this situation the co operation of the 
courts becomes necessary if any liberal and 
progressive legislation is to be put into effect 
It is this that has made Mr Hagedorn 
include in his book the lives of two of the 
greatest judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States who have contributed 
to what may be called the liberal inter- 
pretation of the Constitution They are 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Louis 
D Brandeis What Holmes achieved is 
expressed in the following words by 
Hagedorn * It was not that Holmes sought 
merely to interpect the law in terms of 
contemporary reality , but that, through the 
iron bars of legal phrasing and transmitted 
precedent, he saw life as a prisoner of law 
and did what he could to set it free It 
was not enough that free men should elect 
the delegates who were to make their laws 
and govern them The laws they made, 
the laws of a free people, must be free of 
the paralyzing clutch of the dead or the no 
less numbing touch of a paternalistic 
minority, steeped in economic theory as 


dead as Adam Smith himself" It was a 
similar liberalism that characterised the 
judgments of Brandeis 
It is in this nay that tbe American scene 
has been undergoing a change all thesis 
fifty years of the twentieth century It is 
the one country whe*e one can se? all the 
good and all the evil also of the machine 
age There is the development of science on 
one side but there is also on the other side the 
continuance of old time superstitions based 
upon a liberal interpretation of tbe Bible 
There is the great belief in the doctrine of 
human liberty and equality but there is 
also the continuing persecution and lynching 
of the Negro There is the Rule of Law 
but there is also the existence of an 
extraordinary amount of crime and defiance 
of all law thus creating the need for 
practical reformers of the type of Jane Adams, 
But what has happened during the last fifty 
years indicates in a general way the new 
directions in .which the United States is likely 
to move m the years to come and they are 
directions which will shape the destinies p( the 
world as a whole 
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INDIA’S FIRST PEACE BUDGET 

By Prof V G RAMAKRISHNAN, M a 


N OW that the war is over, every 
country is preoccupied with the 
problems of transition Irom war to peace 
The Indian Budget for 1946 47 should be 
viewed largely m the context of this 
change over from a war to a peace economy 
The Finance Members mam objective 
was to readjust the budgetary technique 
from a war time basis to difficult period 
of transition which he graphically described 
as tantamount to avoiding the Scylla of 
increasing inflation and the Cbarybdis of 
too precipitate a deflation The budget 
may therefore be regarded as the first 
tentative step towards postwar rehabilitation 
In introducing the Budget the Fiuance Member 
stated that his objective was to help lus sue 
ccssor whoever he may be to lead India 
along the toad to prosperity, happiness 
and greatness How far this ideal is 
likely to be achieved may be seen from a 
review of the financial proposal of the 
budget. It is gratifying to note that an 
Indian Member has now taken the port 


fall of 168 crores on the estimates, Central 
Excises and Incometax being responsible 
for the deficiencies On the Expenditure 
side, defence expenditure for 1945 46 was 
estimated at 394 23 crores and revised esti 
mates at 376-12 crores Civil expenditure 
for 1945 46 is expected to total 129 19 
crores, an increase of 5% crores over the 
Budget The total revenue receipts for 
1946 47 have been put at 307 crores, a 
figure which is 53 66 crores below the 
revised figures for the year 1945 46 but 
at the same time high enough in keeping 
with the Finance Member s avowed aim to 
keep revenue at the level necessary to 
sustain and advance India’s economy The 
Financial position for 1946 47 may be 
summarised thus 

la Crores of Rupees 

Civil Est mates 111 fit 

Dcfcnco Serv ices 243 77 

Total Rovenue Expenditure 3oo 71 

Total Revenue at existing level 

of taxation 307 00 

Prospective Rovonue Deficit 48 71 


folio of Finance as a successor t > a long 
line of distinguished Finance Members of 
India who have carr ed on the tradition of 
Oilhodox British I manual system 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
The financial position as revealed by 
revised Estimates for the current year and 
budget estimates for 1946 47 may be 
reviewed 

(In crorcfl of Rupee*) 

19to 16 19to 40 19IC 4" 
(Dudgct) (Roveod) (Uudget) 
T*ud Revenue 302 33 3r0 CO 30700 

I spend tiro 61" G3 «0 01 3 5 ,1 


The expenditure for 1946 47 is estimated 
at Rs 355 71 crores, while the total ex 
penditure (both defence and civil) is to be 
Rs 555 61 crores or as much as 149 90 
crores below the revised estimates for 

1945 46 The drop m Defence Expen 
dtture on account of Hts Majesty s Govern 
ment and the Government of India in 

1946 47 is estimated to be about Rs 600 
crores which must have a deflationary 
effect on * the finances of the country 
and the deflationary implications must 


UevcniA dcfcit loj 29 144 0 4S l be regarded as the chief feature of 

The total revenue receipts for 1945 46 the first post war peace budget of 1946 47 

sre expected to Teach 360 66 crores, a and the covering of this deflationary gap 
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is the real problem of India's immediate 
postwar budgets 

TAXATION 

In introducing the taxation proposals 
in the Budget for 1946-47, the Finance 
^ Member has enunciated the canon of public 
finance that fiscal policy is not an end in 
itself and that it should subserve the end 
of national policy and this means that it 
is ‘not merely to raise % a given revenue, 
but to raise it in such a way as to obtain 
maximum, social Jtnd economic advantage 
and distribute the burden as justly and 
fairly as possible between the various 
classes of taxpayers ’, and the whole pattern 
of the taxation proposals of the first ppst 
war budget must be viewed against the 
„ background of this financial dictum That 
every endeavour has been made to^please 
* * all sections of the people be admitted 
especially the industrial interests, although 
more might have been done for the poor 
In regard to industry the problem is 
, how to get as much as possible and at 
the same time to encourage it to expand 


initial depreciation allowances on nebr 
buddings, plant and machinery^ and the 
widening of obsolescence allowances are a 
good and realistic gesture to Indian Industrial 
^rehabilitation Only one industry is singled 
out for special consideration, i e the budding 
.industry How far the Indian industrialists 
will plough back into business instead of 
dissipating dividends or invest m Govern- 
ment ^oans and thereby help to maintain 
the price structure remains to be seen 
In the words of the Finance Member, the 
Indian Industrialists will do well “ not too 
much to make millions by themselves ’as 
to raise the standard of life of Indies 
toiling and poverty stricken millions “ 

In the case of incometax, reduction of 
tax in the lower ranges and increase »n 
the allowance for earned incqmes is a good 
gesture Earned incomes up to Rs 1^4 
lakhs per annum benefit in varying degrees 
under the 1946 17 rates of tax apd 
differentiation of treatment between earned 
and unearned incomes at a more gradual 
steepening of the rates is earned in the 


free from the war time restrictions The supertax range which operates more severe!/ 
idea is that private industrial enterprise on the highest incomes The Tiniian in* 


must be stimulted as a supplement to cometax can no longer be said to be 

Government expenditure, especially to light m its incidence Such are the chief 

counter deflationary tendencies The abolition changes m the sphere of direct taxation 
of the Excess Profits Tax ts a move m - Jn the sphere of indrrect taxation the 
I the right direction The redaction of the lowering of the duty- on kerosene ant! the 
, ° [ incometax and supertax on restoration of the half anna post card atc 

companies from 7% annas to 6 annas ts the only direct benefit for tlte poor man 

tinalified by a provtsinn that dtvtdcnds m Other items of indirect taxation mchde’lbe 

•excess of 5 per cent on the capital of a continuance of the / special surchar f 

„ Company including reserves are henceforth one more year, the raising from Z rfih 
to be discouraged by liability to additional to one half of the surcharge on tv 'h 

supertax at steepening rates Refund of conversion of an ml lalortm levo™"’ , 

Excess Profits Tax Deposits and special into a specific duty, a substa t J ^ 6 ™ Ji 
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n the duty on imported betel nut r a 
eduction of duty on motor spirit and an 
impost in respect of bullion 

OTHER 1EATURES OF HZB BtfDOCr 
Other features of the budget, each im 
portant m itself may be simply referred to 
Bombay as a part of Government s economic 
and financial policy, measures to finance 
Governments (both Centre and (Provinces) 
postwar plans establishment of an Industrial 
Finance Corporation to provide medium 
and long term credit to industrial enterprises 
in particular, and of investment planning 
the presentation of the Central budget in 
2 ^arts revenue and capital in accordance 
with the latest practice in other countries 
and the proposal to set np a Taxation 
Enquiry Committee to ascertain the adjust 
ments needed m the present tax system 
the disposal of sterling balances and the 
dissolution of the Empire Dollar Pool 
BUDGET AND TIIE MARKET 
The removal of the Excess Profit Tax 
and reduction in the Corporation tax are 
sufficient incentives to industry at least to 
justify stabilisation of share puces at present 
levels The control of dividends is thought 
as not likely to dissuade thq investor 
The cheap money policy and gradual deflation 
will not react unfavourably on market 
conditions The full effects of the import 
duty on gold are not clear for the reason 
that it is difficult to say hoiy much gold 
will be available for import into this country 
But gradually the price oE gold will be 
brought into parity with gold prices 
BUDGET AND TOST WAR PLANNING 
As regards the progress of the Central ami 
the Provincial planning the Provincial live 


Year plans would be finalised m the course 
of the next few months involving an expen- 
diture of Rs 900 crores In addition to 
these Central plans in respect of Railways, 
Roads etc. would be a considerable figure 
To expedite planning the Central Govern 
meat have undertaken to provide Provincial 
Governments with all the funds that the/ 
may require for approved schemes which 
provide a high proportion of employment 
relative to their cost In the case of self- 
financing schemes, this assistance will take 
the form of loans, while for others advance 
grants will be made to cover the full cost 
which will not be recoverable but 

will be adjusted against whatever scheme 
of Central grant s finally decided upon 
A. lump sum provision of Rs 35 
crores has be*n made m the Budget for 
1946 47 for such advance payments and 
Rs 15 croies for loans to Prow nets for 
productive development works For 

Central development schemes excluding 
Railways a total provision of 27 crores has 
been made in ihe Budget Expenditure 
on Railway items will amount to about 
Rs 22 crores 

The Labour Department has its own 
subsidised housing scheme to benefit not 
only employees of Government and local 
authorities but also industrial workers and 
provides for a subsidy up to 12^% by 
the Centre to the local bodies and indus 
Inal employe s provided the Provincial 
Government concerned is also prepared to 
make an equivalent grant to enable suitable 
houses to be built for the poorer classes 
o/ workers who ate not in a position to 
pay a full economic rent The scheme 
telates mainly to utbau houses, but the 
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Importance of rural bousing has also been 
recognised 

It is likely mat Provincial Governments 
between them will have by the end of the 
current year balances of the order of 
Rs 70 crores and will acquire during the 
next 6 years surpluses totalling some 
Rs 100 crores, They have based their 
plans on the broad assumption that apart 
from borrowing either from the Centre or 
the market, they will receive central grants 
during the first Tive year period amount* 
ing to about Rs 250 crores In the 

distribution of this grant, the Finance 
Member preferred the Australian methods 
of distributing federal grants to study 
which a senior officer will shortly proceed 
to Australia 

In the case of Industrial Finance, a 
Corporation is to be established to provide 
for medium and long term credits to 
industrial enterprises in India where the 
normal methods of industrial finance are 
inadequate With a view to secure fullest 
and most advantageous utilisation of the 
economic resources of the country iu the 
interests of planned capital development, 
we have to investigate whether a National 
Investment Board should be set up and if 
so bow it is be constituted and on what 
basis it should work The Budget for 
1946 47 contains a capital budget m 
addition to the usual revenue budget 
The proposed expenditure on the Five 
Year Development plan of the Centre and 
the Provinces is in . the neighbourhood 
of Rs 1,400 crores as follows Agncul 
lure, Rs 105 crores , Industries Rs 23 
crores. Public Works, Rs 470 crores, 
Medical and Publtc Health, Rs# 109 crores , 


Education, Rs 125 crores, Broadcasting, 
Rs 17 crores, Information Films, Rs 3 
crores, Social Security schemes, Rs, 18 
crores, Vocational training, Rs 30 crores. 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Rs 4 
crores , Posts and Tele Communications 
development, Rs 36 crores , CiVil Aviation, 
Rs 30 crores , Metallurgy Re 1 crore , 
Resettlement on Land, Rs 2 crores , 
National Highways, Rs 20 crores , Railways, 
Rs 250 crores and Rs 10 crores for 
centrally administered areas 
The total expenditure of all Provinces 
on major heads up to March 1952 amounts 
to Rs 924 crores If this is put province- 
's*, Madras, Rs 136 crores, Bombay, 
60 crores , Bengal, Rs 169 crores, U P 
Rs 114 crores, Punjab, Rs 116 crores, 
Bihar Rs 120 crores , C P and Berar, 
Rs 30 crores Assam, Rs, 82 crores, 
N W F Province, Rs 18 crores, Orissa, 
Rs 33 crores , and Sindh, Rs 46 crores 
An important question that emerges m 
connection with post war planning m India 
is the respective functions of the Centre 
and the Provinces As regards policy 
and the means oL, carrying out such 
policy, there should be sufficient co opera 
bon between the Government of India and 
the Provinces The various parts of 
India by geographical position an d admims 
trative development are interdependent m 
economic- matters though there are regional 
differences for which provision should be 
made m any scheme of planned develop, 
ment The problem is ‘essentially one of 
device the best means of fitting regional 
disparities into a centrally co ordmated whole ’ 
In the matter of pohcy> tV Js Dbvw 
the business of the Central Government to 
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lay down the lines along which long range 
planning should be pursued Thus long 
term priorities and the targets for the 
periods should be the concern of the 
Central Government In the actual 

implementation of such a policy, the 

Central Government is to help the Provinces 
with finance, technical advice and assistance 
and co ordination of the activities of the 
provinces, and organisation of a machinery 
for inter provincial co operation in matters 
affecting more than one province In all 
other respects, it is for the Province to 
work out the details It is for the 
Provinces, for instance, to determine the 
stages by which a long term plan is to be 
worked from time to time, to fix the 
targets as well as the priorities suited to 
local conditions, to raise the financial 
resources available for local development 
and to provide administrative and 
technical personnel and machinery for 


executing the plan at the highest level 
of efficiency 

In fact the machinery for planning should 
be such as to provide for decentralisation 
as well as co ordination It might take 
the form of a permanent all-India Council 
with representatives of Provinces whose 
duty is to formulate a national plan and 
see to its implementation At the same 
time each province would have its own 
developmental agency which would provide 
material required for drawing up a national 
plan and fill in the details and work out 
the plan within the general frame work 
laid down by the Central body An 
administrative organisation along these lines 
is no longer in academic issue but a 
question ok great practical importance in 
view of the large sums of money now 
allocated for post war planning and the 
paramount need for efficient and smooth 
working of a planned economy 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF DEMOCRACY 

BY PROr T K VENKATARAMAN. lt, 

Pachtajappa’s College, Mail) as 


T HE growth of Parliamentary liberty 
m England was gradual. It is said 
that Henry VIII, angry at the delay m 
passing the bill for the dissolution of the 
monasteries, sent word to the House, “I 
must have the bill today or your heads” 
The bill was at once passed Queen 
Elizabeth once asked the Speaker * What 
has passed in the House? The Speaker 
replied 1 If it please your Majesty, seven 
weeks’. But, things changed in the 
Stuait Ptnod King James I, shrewd and 
quickwitted, realised the change He, saw 


a Parliamentary deputation coming and 
cried 11 Chairs, here be tewelve kings 
coming* 

The reign of Charles I of England 
forms the climax of the desperate struggle 
between Parliament and the King for 
power The temper of Parliament is 
seen in an anecdote given in Lord North'^ 
Narrative An unsatisfactory messsage was 
received from Charles I One member 
said “He who sent this message is not 
ftt to be tlie King of England*. When 
interrupted, Pym explained on his behalfl 
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' He who sent it is not fit (o be the King 
^Charles I is Worthy to be the King So, 
Charles I did not send the message” 
Readers know very welt that the unfor- 
tunate King, worsted m the Civil War he 
waged with ^Parliament, was ultimately 
executed 

We can compare the violence and 
extremism exhibited by Parliament now 
with the violence of the leaders of the 
Trench Revolution This violence reached 
its height under Robespierre Robespierre, 
who had resigned m his early career a 
judgeship rather than sentence a man to 
death, lost all such compunctions now 
The Revolutionary Tribunal v was “spurred, 
on to greater activity The judge would 
ask only a single question “ Were you 
not a noble?’ “Yes’ The judge would 
say at once "Enough l To the guillotine l 
Another” Hebart, who dominated the 
Commune of Pans, declared * To be safe, 
you must kill everybody". With the fall 
of Robespierre, this phase of violence 
ended Meanwhile, it had created a 
violent revulsion of feeling in countries 
like England which had at first sympa- 
thised with the French Revolution. 
Anti French mobs in England were 
demonstrating their disbelief in mob 
Violence by their own mob violence 
Though the Violence of the French 
Revolution naturally led to the Napoleonic 
dictatorship, the ultimate effects of it 
emphasising constitutional and civil liberty 
tended to maintain themselves m Europe 
The period 1815 48 saw revolutionary 
movements in different parts of Europe 
A 'constitution' came to be regarded as 
mystic talisman in the minds of the 


mat ic wuuiu 


In 


people who believed 
magical wopders for their happiness 
Russia, crowds shouted the word "Con- 
stitution ’ under the impression that it 
was the name of their leader’s wife 
Such was the fury of the populace in 
Vienna that Metternich, the reactionary 
minister of the Emperor of Austria, had 
to flee out of the city m^disguise concealed 
amidst the contents of a laundry cart 
The hatred for Austrian domination was 
symbolised • at Milan by the people 
boycotting Austrian tobacco So, tho 
Austrian soldiers there were given orders 
to puff smoke m the faces of the passers 
by The following story illustrates the 
patriotic fury of even the illiterate Italian 
The Italian was dealing in plaster casts 
of famous ' historical^ personages An 
Austrian, who picked” up a cast of 
Rienzi, dropped it by chance, and it was 
shattered The Italian, m a fit of rage, 
angrily shouted ' I will teach you a good 
lesson for this contempt you show to our 
heroes', and picking up a cast of Maria 
Theresa from his shelf, flung ,t on the 
floor. Pointing a trembling finger at the 
fragments, he cried m triumph " Look at 
that Austrian now 1” 

Sor a .tins, reaction maintained ,tself 
and the .evolutionary movement, raoslI) ; 
nollapaed The Revolt™ of 1S 48 
France was soon followed by the des- 
pohsm or flapoleon 111 wbo p, eten<5ed tQ 

- ™ h ‘ S P° wer «“ Poplar sovereign^ 

This vainglorious Emperor, who ,s 5i , d lo 
ave spoken all language, wnh , German 
ascent and German with a Swiss I™!? 
ultimately fell afte, the disaster ot ” 
Franco Gwman w „ of 18 , Q & * 
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Papal States, the zeal to destroy the work, 
of the reform party led to the abolition of 
vaccination and street lighting as revolu- 
tionary innvoation In Naples, the 
excavations at Pompeii begun by the 
French scientists were stopped 

In England, where a bloodless change 
had gradually substituted the rule of the 
masses for the rule of an aristocracy no 
disturbances occured Even the chartist 
movement there was a tame affair The 
Government wisely never tried to drive it 
under ground by repression The good 
humoured way m which affairs went on 
is illustrated by the story that when a 
mob leader cried the slogan 4 Give me 
Libetty or Death’ , the sentry at the gate 
of the Palace replied 4 I cannot give you 
Liberty , but I can give you the other 
at once if you want it so urgently ' The 
leader vanished from the scene 

Parliamentary elections furnish plentiful 
instances of interesting anecdotes The 
seamier side of elections is corruption 
18th century England was the hot bed of 
electoral and Parliamentary corruption A, 
candidate promised £5 per head to those 
who voted for him His opponent 
proclaimed that he would give 10 guineas 
He naturally succeeded Now, one, who 
voted for him, went to him and asked 
for the money He looked at him m 
surprise, and said * The announced gift 
of 10 guineas was for the disinterested 
conduct of those who did not take bribes 
from my opponent For me now to 
pay them would be a violation of my own 
and their principles ’ Of course, he 
would not get in at the next election 
Rut he was now secure for seven years, 


as according to the Septennial Act, tbe 
House ol Commons then had a life of 
seven years Even in 18 j 2, a speech in 
Parliament revi aled a common trick The 
voter enters the room of the agent 

Agent — Well, Mr Smith, how are 
you feeling today ? (holding three 
fingers) 

Voter (dissatisfied) — Not very well 
Agent — I’m sorry you are not very 
well (Holds five fingers) 

Voter — Oh, I'm not very ill It’s 
all right (looks out of the window, 
while the agent places £5 on the 
tahle The agent, now, in his turn, 
leans_out of the window. When 
he turns round, the voter and the 
money have both disappeared 
Neither committed a technical 
corruption ) -- 

Mr Labouchere mentions m 1890 44 1 

had to kiss babies and pay compliments 
to mothers” One voter was detained from 
reaching the polling booth by a bribed 
boatman who kept him in the middle of 
the river Another old and decrepit voter 
was prevented from emerging out of hts 
house by cabs being put to run at him 
whenever he tried to come out 

If things were thus after the passing 
of the Corrupt Practices Act, we can 
imagine how things would have been 
before Lord Dundonald (Autobiography) 
refers to a voter who boasted that he 
always voted for Mr Most 
Parliamentary corruption was also at its 
worst in 18th century England Walpole, 
who perfected this, once wanted to carry 
a matter through the Hou«e of Commons 
He met a member uho was, he knew, a 
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lunkerec after money, and said to him 
Gsve me your vote today, and here is 
a bank bill The member put the bill 
into his pocket, saying Sir Robert# when 
my wife was last at Court the King was 
very gracious towards her This must 
have happened at your instance Hence, 

I’m grateful and will do the favour you 
ask for On another occasion" Walpole 
was bargaining with a follower who 

wanted a bigger job than what he offered 
to him Finding the man adamant, 
Walpole pretended to put on a rueful 
face and murmured ‘I suppose I must 
offer the post to Mr X * The astonished 
visitor cried out ' To Mr XI Impossible! 
He 13 a Tory and perhaps a Jacobite” 
Walpole responded ‘ It is all true But 
if by one 0 clock you do not accept 
roy offer, by two ol clock Mr X becomes 
Lord Keeper and one of the staunchest 
Whigs in England The bargain was 
closed at once Walpole was of course, 
somewhat cynical, and he really seems 
to have said once Patriots, sir? Why, 
patriots spring like mushrooms I've 
raised many of them in one night’ But 
it Is not true that he said ‘ All men 
have their price ' He simply said 'All 
Oust men have their price’ referring to 
a particular group 

Hecklers form the worst nightmare of 
candidates Joseph Chamberlain was 
speaking It was a strongly packed 
demonstration A man in the most 
crowded cornet kept on shouting What 
did Mr Gladstone say fo 1881? till he 
was finally lilted by the stewards over the 
heads of his companions and cast into 
the street A friend asked him later * Well 
what did Gladstone say in 1881? ' 'Hang 
it, man I don t know, and don't care 
to know I wanted to get out of that 
damned crush I would have fainted had 
I not got out of that horrible room ’ 

A candidate, badly defeated gave up 
his political ambitions A friend asked 
him 'What made you give up politics? * 
" Well, I had a hint that 1 was not 
suited for »t "I see, some little birds 


whispered it, I suppose ” “ No, but they 

might have become little birds, if they 
had been allowed to hatch” 

An over confident candidate got only 
one vote besides his own Curious to 
find out the lone voter, he offered a 
reward for him In due course, the man, 
a sturdy sailor, appeared and received the- 
reward * The candidate good humouredly 
patted him on his back and said " My 
dear man I am very glad that you were 
on my side, though we are unknown I 
daresay that you must have heard about 
my merits The sailor, shamefully, 
scratched his skin and replied " Sure, Sir I 
made a mistake m the ballot paper * 

Lord Byroo^ once made a violent speeeh 
m which he-said * It is a most flagrant 
violation of ihe constitution If permitted, 
it would end English freedom” A 
member of the audience asked 'What, 
Sir is this dreadful grievance?’ The 
noble lord paused to think and sal down 
saymg ‘Oh, I forget’ »Here are some 
amusing stories of repartees of voters 

Voter— ‘ No, lm voting Tory, as my 
father and grand father did before 
me } 

Candidate — * Well, I must say that it 
is not an intelligent answer* If 
your father and grandfather had 
been thieves, what would you have 
been ? 

Voter (calmly) “I( so, i WDnId 

tamly be a Whig 

vo^ he "u Sa T candldall! <tnce ashed a 
voter My dear man yon gave m» , 
a nasty look 1 What ,, wrong?’ The 
™ " r fp'‘= d Y« yon certainly have a 
nasty look Bot, I dld„T ' a ve * 
yon He, once, met anothe^wbose f«! 
he knew but conld not qmte X, „ 
Now, where m bell have I seen ttJ , 

Wyn"i t 

nteetmg that he was lord ^ 
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A voice shouted " Then you ought to 
have the manner of a lord" Another lord 
said “All of you have heard of Dick 
Whittington who was thrice Lord Mayor 
of London Well, I, am not exactly 

descended from him, but A 

voice interrupted “From his cat” The 
further rematks of the lord were drowned 
in the laughter which ensued 

The War was on A candidate was 
addressing a meeting expatiating on 
patriotism and the duty of citizens A 
voice suddenly waited ‘ Oh, minister, what 
is the world to a man, if his wife is a 
widow ? 

A veteran of the war had as his 
opponent a Pacifist In his speech, he 
would say ' I have fought and bled for 
our country” At the close of one of 
his speeches, an old man elbowed his 
way to him and said with deep emotion 
" I am afraid that I will have to vote for 
the other, as I feel that you have done 
enough for your country already” 

Sir Ian Malcolm in his "Trodden ways' 
says that Sir Richard, Temple, wooing a 
constituency, said “I have travelled 8000 
miles and surrendered an income of 
£5000 a year for the privilege of repre- 
senting this great constituency’ The 
inevitable voice ejaculated " Oh, what a 
damned fool you must be 1" Another 
candidate asked a rather cynical voter 
whether his neighbours would return him 
He replied * Then, it wilL be the only 
thing they had returned in their lives" 

It was m an Irish election The 
candidate, a dandy, wanted to raise a 
a cheap laugh at the expense of __ an 
elderly labourer He said to him ‘ Now, 
my dear man, tell me the biggest lie you 
have ever told and I will treat you to a 
whisky punch” The workman retorted 
“ By tQy soul, your honner is a perfect 
gentleman * 

Sometimes, the candidates get the better. 
A drunk and excited man was persistently 
heckling an aristocratic speaker, saying 
*' l m as good as you What's the 


difference between you and me? The 
Candidate retorted “ One difference w that 
you drink and don’t work, and that 1 
wotk, but don’t drink 

The same speaker was interrupted on 
another occasion by an angry man “ We 
won’t have our food taxed No taxes 
on foodl” The speaker coolly replied 
“ Console yourself, my friend. We are 
not going to tax thistles”. Perhaps it was 
he who was asked by a man "Is it true 
you were let out of an asylum on a 
doctor’s certificate to fight this election?’ 

^ The candidate replied “No But, it is 
more than any doctor coaid do for you' 
A story is told that Fox asked a 
shopkeeper of the opposite party for^his 
vote The merchant produced a halter 
and said that was the only thing he 
could give him Tox bowed and said 
“Thanks But, I cannot think of 

depriving you of it as, no doubt, it is a 
family relic” 

There is the oft told story of the 
speaker who was asked whether he 
violently beat his wife to force his view 
on her He said " Fust, I never attempt 
to influence my wife in her views 
Second, it is not my custom to beat my 
wife Finally, I do not have a Wife” 
The late Lord Lloyd George was well 
known for his skill in repartees At a 
meeting, he * was pleading for Home 
Rule for Ireland, for Scotland and for 
Wales An Angry Unionist shouted 
“ Home Rule for Hell I ’ Lloyd George 
unperturbed, turned towards the distuiber, 
and said ‘That’s right Everyman for 
his own place ' A story, whether tiue 
or false, says that a woman screamed at 
"Lloyd George, if you were my husband 
I would give you poison" Lloyd George 
coolly replied "And, if I were your 
husband, I would gladly take it" 

Wooing ignorant voters is a very difficult 
task In 1906, almost all electors in a 
Unionist hamlet voted for the Home Rule 
candidate thinking Home Rule was a measure 
intended to keep Itishmen at home and 
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prevent them from competing with English 
workers m England at harvest time A 
yoter refused to vote for the Conservatives, 
because they wanted Protection which he 
interpreted as compulsory vaccination A 
candidate was sternly refused admission 
into a house When he finally got 
m after much persuasion the voter 
confessed that he had mistaken him for 
the rate collector Another voter admitted 
that he was a Conservative, because his 
mother was employed as a charwoman at 
the Conservative club A voter, who 
was an undertaker by profession, con- 
gratulated the Liberal candidate m 
advance, saying that he would succeed, as 
he had buried fifteen more Conservatives 
than Liberals since the ye ir began ' In 
the election of 1906, an Irish voter was 
threatened by xbe priest that, if he voted 
for a particular candidate, he would he 
turned into a rat The voter left the 
house to record his vote as he wanted , 


SA1NTSBUR 


but took the precaution of calling out to 
his wife, as he left “Youd’d better kill 
the cat, just m case *” An agent for 
a candidate found only the wife of the 
voter at home He asked her “Madam, 
may l know what colour is your 
husband?,” She stared at him for a 
moment and replied tartly “Well, if it 
interests you, he used to be fair, but is a 
bit darker now* An enterprising lady 1 
canvasser was working m a rural area 
Adopting her method of leading up to 
the subject by casual conversation, she 
got into talk with a farmer and said 
“I am very fond of Fogg's Tales They 
seem to he popular in these parts” The 
farmer said “Yes, marm, I also like them, 
roasted with salt on t, em’ The lady 
persisted " No, I do not mean that at all 
Have you not read Hogg’s Tales ? ” The 
farmer replied “No Our hogs are all - 
white or black I don’t think there is a ' 
red one amongst them” 

?• 

' T'H E CRITIC ^ 


By Mn AUGUSTUS MUIR 


W HEN the centenary* of the birth of 
George Samtsbury.. was recently 
celebrated, many tributes were paid to his 
memory Those who had sat at his feet 
as students while he lectured on English 
literature saluted the name of a great 
professor , scholars and critics acknowledged 
how deeply he had influenced them, and 
many others told how Samtsbury had 
deepened their joy m life by his writings 
*. *■ 

For as well as being a great appraiser 
and historian of literature he was a lover 
of the good and gracious things of life, of 
good food, good wine, of the open air, of 
pregnant talk He lived to the age of 87, 
venerated by scholars in Britain and 
elsewhere and his richly diverse persona 
hty left its mark upon both his own 
contemporaries and the younger generation 

It is not often that a man’s, fame grows 
* in the years that follow close upon his 


death Yet George Samtsbury is probably 
even more widely revered today than 
during his lifetime Those who knew him 
personally are never likely to forget one 
detail of that tall, white haired figure, the 
strong, toddy, bearded face, the shrewd 
eyes that were so ready to smile in 
amusement or flash in scorn, the rapid 
vo ce that often could hardly keep pace 
with the lightening speed of his thought 
the wit and the allusive humour of his 
conversation, the occasional barbed satire 
amid so much deep generosity, and the 
continual eagerness to discover and illumine 
the merit m good work of any kjpd 

4™, it. T™t7 JZ°- “ “ 

were qnoted both mstde and ouls.de h* 
circle of acquaintances — and a,. »,.it 

repeated! Is „ sm r ,m,„ E , Slat £e 0 £2 
eatly fugitive wnt.ngs ate „ 

Wbo have fallen uuL ll JeTf > 311 
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His career was shaped by a discovery 
he made about himself when he was little 
more than a youth He realised that he 
was not destined to create great literature, 
but he knew he had ‘some faculty of 
appreciating it ” and he set out to " assist 
that faculty in others” Since he did not 
shine m the examinations at Oxford, a 
scholarly life within the walls of that 
University was denied to him, and after a 
few years of school mastering, he found 
himself earning his living in London as a 
literary journalist, writing for all manner of 
papers on all kinds of subjects 

Soon he had built a reputation , soon he 
was on terms of friendship with some of 
the leading literary men of his time, with 
Robert Louis Stevenson, William Ernest 
Henley, Andrew Lang And in addition 
to his large output for periodicals, he 
undertook the Work of editing reprints of 
major and minor classics and of writing 
introductions to them 

So prodigious was his industry during 
these years in London that if his. writings 
were gathered into volumes, they would 
have filled-— on his own estimate— more 
than one hundred stout quartos ^ That he 
found time to read so widely is astonish 
mg No man had ever read more of 
both English and French literature, and 
his wide range is revealed in his volumes 
of collected essays Thfcn came the 
crowning moment of his career he was 
appointed Professor of English Literature 
at Edinburgh University. 

Although he laid down the pen of a 
journalist to become a lecturer, he conti 
nued to write It was with immense 
vivacity that he tackled scholarly subjects 
such as the History of Prosody and the 
Htstory of Cnttctem, which had never 
before been treated on so vast a scale 
He edited a History of European Literature 
ia twelve volumes, covering the whole 
subject from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the later nineteenth century, 
and wrote several of the volumes himself 

He was the chief contributor to the 
monumental Cm bridge HtVory of Luglish 


Literature ; and he came before a wider 
public as the editor of Balzac s novels an 
of the Oxford edition of Thackeray. ** e 
is the greatest interpreter of the seventeenth 
century poet and dramatist John Dryden, who 
dominated a transition period in English 
literature All this was but part of bu> 
literary production during those busy; years 
In spite of his immense labours lie 
found time to cultivate the pleasant things 
of life, to dine with his friends, to enjoy 
well cooked food, to savour the best of 
wine One of the many friends he enter* 
tamed has said * “ Meals in the Saints* 

bury house were a revelation, m more 
things than the pleasures of the table, he 
could reconstruct the whole history o* 
Europe from a single dish ", 

He has himself written about some of 
those dinners in his Notes on a Cellar 
Bool, which is one of his most delightful 
volumes In its pages, he looks back as 
an old man over a lifetime in which the 
appreciation of wine was one of his 
special joys So high was his reputation 
as a connoisseur that a group of his 
admirers founded a dining club in his 
honour a regular feature of the Saintsbury 
Club dinners is an oration designed to 
illumine some phase of his personality 
Retiring &t~ the age of '10 from the 
Chair of Literature at. Edinburgh, he went 
to spend the remainder of his life in Bath, 
with its dignified eighteenth century 
buildings, its atmosphere of a placid age 
With great delight, he became a critic 
once more, reading largely in contemporary 
books as they came from the press, and 
writing about them with penetrating power 
His friends went there to visit him, arut 
he kept up a ilow of correspondence with 
those from whom he was now separated 
He expressed a wish that no biography of 
himself should be written and what a book 
teeming with humanity it would have 
been — but we learn much about him by 
reading his Scrap Books, as he called his 
three volumes of garnered notes and 
papers, * reminiscences chosen at random 
from nearly every period in his life and 
set down in his own characteristic style 



‘BIRDS OF INDIA 

By Mr H ~8 HUDSON 

v The study of birds m India is of particular interest because of the great variety 
This wealth of bird life m this country is due to the variety of climate from 
the snows of the Himalayas to the tornd heat of the Rajputana desert 
la this talk Mr Hudson brieflr refers to different types including the 

visitors or 1 * * * migrants * as well as the common order of the small birds 

of the gardens and thickets No one could live m India and not hear 

the clear liquid call of the bulbuls, 5 says the writer To see these 

birds, must give pleasute to thousands. And there « a good deal of 
scope for research, particularly amongst the commoner species — [Ed /, Ji { 


W HEREVER you are. In India 

unless you have the misfortune 
to live in a tent m the middle of a 
desert you will have birds to watch 
I am 'sure you will agree that in order 
to watch them intelligently something 
more than an elementary knowledge of 
their names and plumage is necessary I 
myself do not agree with a purely scientific 
approach to my amusements, but I neverthe 
less do not thick the purely xsthetic 
approach is enough When your interest is 
aroused you will require more information, 
which you will obtain, to a great extent, 
from your own observations, but there are 
many good books on the subject, which 
you cannot ignore if you intend to learn 
something of the knowledge which has 
been collected timing the pnst fifty years or so 

I cannot enter into a catalogue of bird 
books, but I feel 1 should recommend two 
The first is called Watching Dints by 
James Fisher This is a Penguin book, and 
Is of general interest The second is Hugh 
Whistler's ‘ Popular Handbook of Indian 
Buds Armed with these two volumes 
you will be able to learn a considerable 
amount 

As I have said wherever you may 
happen to be in India you will have birds 
to watch At this time of the year a large' 

number of people visit the hills I myself 
have had many interesting hours this year 

at Kasauh jo the Simla Hills first of all 

during a visit in April and then again after 

the rains had started l had been in Delhi 

until mid April and during the limited time 


I was able to go into the country I had 
seen the spring migrations m full force I 
was particularly interested m noting the 
movements of Brahminy duck, wagtails and 
hoopoes because I had kept records of th°ir 
appearances for some years in such 'diverse 
places as the CP hills and plains, Bengal, 
Tibet and Assam 


It was interesting to be able to fill m 
another stage of their wanderings, and I 
watch the hoopoe with greater pleasure 
than I watch most buds because I have 
recorded this very decorative and entertain* 
mg species from Surrey, through southern 
Europs to Tibet, and , n every place 
l have Visited in India except Assam, and 
I may have been too busy tllete to nave 
noticed him, but I can't believe that 
Tbeie are resrdent hoopoes and hoopoes 
winch migrate, some locally, some for 
considerable distances Many fly across 

Sft-fe eve,y «at m the 

walls ot Tibetan monasteries Tor alt r 

,t “ Q 'T lt m »y have been one of ,hose 
W uch nett ed on the lawn one very wet 

]“'y "hen I was .lootatg „ut of 

the window in England 

My first few days in the hills were from 
an ornithological pomt of view, very busv 
I was lucky enough to find a hiU on tto. 

precipitous s ,de of winch were L ne a 

of a Himalayan Griffon vulture „ 

of kestrels and a sh.kra TW pa, * S * 
Apr.! They were sSl fern m JV" 

Tt.' b r Si , Wt ,0 ' V8,tis the end of h* 7 
The family oi falcons is an attract L J !" ‘ 
They are magnificent bud, to X? “f h 
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such wonderful powers of flight, and their 
form an! plumage » very fine 

I was out for a walk near P«-'ha var !-»s.l 
January, towird# the Khybtr hills It was 
evening and large 11 irks of starlings were 
lighting across the fields Suddenly there 
wis i crack like a pistol shot, and 1 saw 
a peregrine falcon had stooped at a *ra»M 
flock a few yard# from me He had 
missed that time, but he flew round 
watching for another chance The evasive 
action taken b> the starlings was very 
effective They continued to romr across 
the fields in large numbers but whereas 
they had previously been flying ibout 
fifty feet above the ground they now flew 
so low that the peregrine did not dare 
stoop again because lus attack is made at 
tremendous speed and he has to carry on 
the line of flight far below his victim The 
starlings were perfectly safe il they continued 
to hug the ground but one tl ght came 
over at the usual height The falcon was 
on to them in a second there was another 
crack and he soared away with a starling 
m his talons, Mightirg on a tree stump to 
enjoy his meal 

This story brings me to another incident 
which I saw, this time on the upiard 
■v plateau of Tibet I cannot refrain from 
telling you about it although when I do 
tell people they usually think I am inven- 
ting it I was riding along a stretch of 
very open country when I saw a lammer- 
geier swoop down and pick up a hare, 
which it must have seen lying amongst 
the tufts of grass It carried the hare up 
to about fifiy fg£t and then dropped it 
The hare appeared io be quite unhurt 
and ran away 

Now this was not quite such an extra 
ordinary thing to see as you may imagine 
The lammergeier has a habit of taking 
things up in the air and dropping them 
' One of Us name used to be the “ossifrage , 
or bone breaker You can see this 
enormous bird in the hills of India It is 
of a light tawny colour with a yellowish 
butf under plumage It hunts gatings 
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hca( s and slaughter baut.es, ard # vUn 
standing on the ground is fully three ictt 
high You will mt urnUk* it if 
n. number that it has a uei,evhafc t*il» 

It is Jmost ixnnct m Euiope, wl ere it 
used to be the lamb eagle of AlfUJC strry 
I lia.e heard that it is anil to be found 
in southern Europe, and that rt lake# 
tortoises up and drops them on the 
rocks m Greece It is said that 
Atschjlus was killed by a tortoise dropp' 
mg on hit head 

As for peregrine falcons, you may see 
this fine hawk in most parts of India 
during iIil winter Kestrels are common 
in the north west, or so I have noticed 
Owing to the lact that 1 have spent much 
time in barren, stony places I have become 
interested m the bird life of these semi- 
deserts It it remarkable what a 

large vaticty inhabits an apparently waterless, 
desolate area 

Well, birds do not live where there if 
no food, and if you walk about such 
places as those I refer to, you will find 
that there is a multitude of small insect 
life and usually some rodents It rs 
curious how bird3 will adapt themselves to 
their surroundings The kestrels, as I have 
described, nest usually in a rocky hillside 
and hawks generally choose ledges in steep 
crags for their nesting places. But rf there 
are no crags and no ledges they have 
been known to nest on the ground 

India's rivers and lakes are inhabited by 
that large number of species which are 
known as waders You have probably 
seen one of the ibises There are three 
species of which the black and white are 
the most common I have seen them in 
large numbers from the train when travelling 
between Delhi and Bombay During the 
monsoon m full swing, the CP is a good 
place to see waders The jheels and rivers 
between Saugor and Jubbulpore are a 
happy hunting ground for stilts, -spoonbills, 
sarus, cranes, jacanas and grebes 

In this talk I have but briefly sketched 
some of the aspects of Indian birds I 
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have not touched upon the most common 
order of all, the passerine, which contains - 
a!( the small birds of the gardens and 
thickets, which are the ones which we 
notice most and which have the sweetest 
songs No one could < live In India and 
not hear the clear, liquid call of the 
bulbuls To see these birds must give 
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pleasure to thousands But the held is too 
great for any details and I will end my 
talk by reminding' the ornithologists among 
you that there is a still a good deal of 
research to be done, .particularly amongst 
the commoner species To the embryo 
bird watcher F extend a welcome into the 
field - 1 Broadcast from Delhi 


AKBAR’S CHURCH AT AGRA 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN NORTH INDIA 
By Miss WAHID A AZIZ 


T -HC modem city of Agra was founded 
by Akbar in 1558, opposite to the old 
city on the left bank of the river While 
his Fort palaces and the magnificent 
public buildings are so well known to 
all few visitors are aware of the existence 
or a chapel known as Akbar s Church, 
though it is one of the earliest .Christian 
places of worship in Northern India 

Akbar s Church is in v fact the history 
of early Christianity in Northern India It 
is a faithful record of the first Jesuit 
Mission, and is among the few authentic 
accounts ol the doings of the early 

European settlers and others who were 
attracted to this cosmopolitan city and 
metropolis of the Great Moghul Empire 
from almost every quarter of the globe 
It is on record that Akbar invited the 
Jesuit Fathers from Goa through an 
emissary bearing the royal invitation 
addressed to the 1 Chief Padre The 
Father Provincial was delighted at the 
invitation and appointed the Revd Fathers 
Rudolf Acquaviva, Anthony Monsterrat 
and Hennquez to accompany the emissary. 
The Utter was a man of great piety whose 
knowledge of Persian stood the missionaries 
Sn good stead, at the Moghul Court 
The Mission met the Emperor at the 
latter’s new capital at Fatehpur Sihrl, 
where he frequently invited them for 
discussions on points of theology and 
philosophy They were shown great 
honour and were soon taken info royal 


javour 


Hon of the Christian Church m these 
parts begins 

♦ OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 

Muza Zulkarnam, a noblemap and 
favourite of Akbar who is known as the 
‘ Father of Moghul Christian!, , was res- 
ponsible for the erection of this church 
A Tew other families including some 
Armenian merchants, also offered their 
services According to , letter' o( 
Fr Pierre du Jarric Prmce Salim (Jehangrr) 
was at that time residing in Agra and 
seeing that there was no church he ashed 

tad. £ y 10 pe,m " a ch ” rch "? be 

1 m r “ iae51 r s Stented and he gave 
1000 crowns for tho commencement of 

a .Teh rh KI T aja « Armenian 

rich Chiristian* merchant and Mirza 
Sthandar (senior) contributed generously 
towards its buildmn Th» 
was accorded b7 a ‘ F.mta^ Shah 
translated tnto Engltsh ™,dV- w! “ h 
’Ftrman of Jala! ud Dm Akbar 
r™ re Ptesented to us that the 

4} Centra rsz, ■ w 

tSS SrjV* no treum 
worship fS W,lil the «“> house „ 

^STn S;«e^er G r e ' S 1o4,t“jert 


It has 
Revd 
m the 
We 
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Xavier says * The first stone was laid 
with great solemnity Many Muslims 
were present and were greatly edifkd by 
the ceremonial which Christians use on 
these occasions These works are not so 
expensive here as in other places, being 
made of bricks The chapel will be 
finis ed though perfect workmanship may be 
wanting It is badly needed as the Chris 
tians are very crowded in our small chapel ' 

It is stated that the founders of the 
church (Philip Bourbone and his wife 
Bibi Juliana) are buried in the church 
and that Akbar came frequently to pray here 
EMPtitORS FAVOUR 

Barmer saw Akbar called the Jesuit 
Fathers and gave them a pension for their 
subsistence, permitting them to build 
churches in the capital cittes of Agra and 
Lahore and his son Jehangir favoured 
them more Cornellius Hazart relates 
that Jehangir on his arrival at Agra some 
time later found the Christian Church not 
so large and beautiful as the one at 
Lahore and ordered at once a large sum to 
be given to the erection of a better building 
The Firman of Jehangir is still 
preserved in the Mission Archives of 
Agra This new house of worship must 
have been a most imposing building, 
because Barmer says ' Shah Jehan, son 
of Jehangir took from them (the Fathers) 
their pension, caused the Church at 
Lahore to be pulled down and the 

greatest part of that in' Agra overthrow- 
ing also the steeple of the church wherein 
was a bell that could be heard all over 
the town ’ 

The church had three bells, one of them 
a present Fom Jehangir A German 

traveller, in his graphic description of Shah 
Jehan*s reign (1628 38) says ‘Some of 
the streets were vaulted like our modern 
arcades There were 70 great mosques 
and 800 public baths Every nation 

which traded with the East had an 
establishment at Agra, the English 

amongst them Christians were tolerated 


there and the Jesu ta had a fine church 
of their own 

It is also on record that the church 
was burnt down in the reign of Jehangir, 
but it was rebuilt soon afterwards 
Writing m 1614, Withington says » 1 The 

Jesuits have a very fair church, built by 
the King Soon after its demolition by 
Shah Jehan (about 1633), the - Jesuit 
Fathers must have obtained permission to 
rebuild the church because m 1640, 
when rather Manrique passed through 
Agra he found the Jesuits there, for he 
passed the Christmas with them 

On the invasion of Hindustan by 
Ahmed Khan Abdali (1758) this church 
must have undergone another spoliation 
at the hands of the Afghan soldiery, 
because TiefTentallet says that if Strobel, 
who died at Agra in 173S, had placed 
the Georgian soldiers of the Afghan 
army to protect the church, the Afghan 
soldiers would not have taken away all 
the furniture of the house, penetrated the 
church where they broke all sacred 
images and spoiled the altar ornaments 
In 1769, when Father Francis Xavier 
Wendel came to Agra, he tried to 
repair the church, as a slab above ^a door 
on the right gives the following inscription 
‘ I H S — Anno Mdcclxix * It appears that 
for some unknown reasons he must have 
been unable to continue its restoration, 
but three years later in 1772 he finished 
it by the generous help' of Walter 
Reinhardt, better kaown as General 
Sombre or Sumroo, the husband of the 
famous Begum Samroo 

Attached to the church is a small 
cemetery which contains the remains of 
Reinhardt, Gerommo Veroneo, the Italian 
to whom the design of the Taj is wrongly 
attributed, and General Hessing, who 
held Agra Fort for the Maharattas in 
1794 It is a pity that such a historical 
building is not under the protection of 
the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India 
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T HE passing away of Sir P S Sivaswamt 
Aiyar, rei alls to one's mind the story 
of a singularly beneficent life 
As a student, Sivaswarm Aiyar showed 
academic abilities dl a high order As a 
practising lawyer, he set an example to the 
members of hw profession by his upright- 
ness and fairness in presenting a case As 
a member of the Legislative Council and 
later of the Central Assembly, he had 
shown how one, though enjoyut* the 
reputation of being a moderate, could 
present the case for the people as against 
the Government in forcible and convincing 
language and he was unsparing in his denun 
datum of Government's policy when he 
was convinced that it deserved It One 
will remember the memorable indictment 
of the Martial Law outrages following the 
JalUanwala Bagh massacre One might also 
recall at this juncture his strong condemna- 
tion of the short sighted policy of the 
authorities in not affording facilities to the 
children of the soil for equipping themselves 
in the task of defence of their Motherland 
As a member of the Executive Council of 
the Government of Madras, he gave signal 
proof of his talent for sound and efficient 
administration As a citizen, in his own 
quiet and unostentatious manner he was 
participating m all the movements that 
made for peace and progress and set a 
high standard of integrity in public life Of 
him it can be truly said that on all 
questions affecting the interests of the 
country he spoke and \vro*e what he felt 
genuinely With him there could be no 
compromise between right and wrong in 
any manner To know him was to be 
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his friendship but his affection as well 
which I had ever highly pr zed An 
up to date student of the classics of the 
East and West and of politics, religion and 
philosophy, he always bad something 

interesting to present to those who sought 
his company His wise learning, his great 
culture and his travels abroad endowed 
him with a breadth of vision which very 
few in our generation could lay claim to 
His depth of understanding easily marked 
him out as a superior man There was a 
singular dignity m the method and manner 
of his speech 

Bur the outstanding feature of his great 
and noble life will always be his well- 
conceived and well planned benefactions 
Only those that came into intimate contact 
with him could testify to his burning desire 
to devote lust large well earned savings 
amounting to several lakhs to the cause of 
the education of our boys and girls The 
Thirukkattupalh High School which he 
founded and fostered is one of the proofs 
of his discerning benefactions Nearer home 
m the cdy of Madras, the National Girls' 
High School, Myiapore, is another gift of 
his The scrupulous cave which he took 
in rearing up these two institutions the 
minute attention he was paying to laying 
down the [plans for their efficient working, 
the Way in which he constituted their 
governing bodies and the active interest 
which he continued to take till h ls last 
moments m the day to day administration 
, , , l ~° mstitutions were a rare sight 
Constantly thinking of his advancing 


indeed 1 


S? of b,s ^antics m Lis own 


any manner 10 Know mm was to oe i r . * ,, — m ms own 

irresistibly drawn to him by the silken tie , t * ,s memory^ will live long and 


of affection and respect In him we had 
the finest embodiment of Eastern and 
Western cnlture 

It was my good fortune to have known 
him for over four decades and latterly to 
know him intimately I can claim not only 


may the institutions which he brought into 

eve '‘ M «r 

A Jw 8 g ' neral, o» s !-*>« 


Llfo e race well rua 
Lire a work, well done, 
L le a victory won 
No v cocaolh real * 



THE MEERUT CONGRESS 


''PHC 54th Session of the Indian National 
1 Congress met at the n<*wly improvised 
Pyarelal Nagar at Meerut after an interval 
of six years, years marked by rapid and 
momentous changes in Indian, as in world 
history The Subjects Committee-met on the 
21st (November) alternoon and the proceedings 
commenced straightway without the usual 
demonstrations of spectacular scenes Shorn 
of all decorattons there was an nr ol 
austerity about the pandal The atmosphere 
prevailing inside the pandal bore a clear 
stamp of countrywide disturbances and 
dislocations, and the proceedings of the 
Committee went on in a thoroughly business 
like fashion under the new President Acharya 
Krtpalant who has been General Secretary 
of the Congress for the last twelve years 

Excepting the officials and members of 
the Reception Committee, there were few 
visitors Pandit Nehru Mr Gadshah Khan, 
Sardar Patel, Moulana Azid, Mrs Sarojim 
Naidu, Pandit Pant, Dr Pattabhi, Sardar 
Pratap Singh and other leaders took patt 
in the discussions m a quiet, business like 
way Pandit Nehtu the outgoing President, 
handed over charge officially to Achatya 
Kripalant, the President elect Acharya 
Kripalam, the incoming President took 
the chair and made a brief speech in 
1 which he pointed out that the Subjects 
Committee Was meeting after an interval of 
six years during which the world scene 
had undergone a revolutionary change and 
India had now reached the critical stage in 
her march towards independence He said 

ITa was eensibla of tho difference between himself 
and his predecessors in the high office which ha 
was taking over but was strengthened by tho 
intiraato knowledge and understanding established 
between him°otf and Congressmen in general during 
the last twelve years when ho had been the Ceneral 
Secretary Ha was confident that he would 
therefore not have any difficulty m the task with 
which ha has boon entrusted and he hoped he 
could roly on tho mdutgenoo of the Congressmen 

The Committee passed by an overwhelming 
majpnty, only 30 opposing, Maulana Azad s 
resolution confirming and ratifying the 
decisions of the Working Committee and 


A ICC including the formation of the 
Interim Governmmt 

Commending the resolution, Maulana 
Azad reminded the Committee of the 
circumstances and the developments of the 
last six months m the light of which 
the decision was taken to form the 
Interim Government In Ins view, the 
Working Committee has done its duty and 
bad later been supported in its decision h) 

the A ICC 

Pandit Pant seconding the resolution said 
that the implications of the diciunns 
mentioned in the resolution had been 
debated for six months in the country. 
He reluted the argument that what had 
been formed at the Centre was no more 
than an Executive Council If it 
was metely an Executive Council then the 
Viceroy he said, would not have invited 
one person to form it Pandit Pant referred 
to the Constituent Assembly due to meet 
on December 9 and expressed the hope 
that the Congress would succeed in using 
it to establish a democratic state in India 
If, however, the Congress failed, then he 
assured the meeting the way was quite 
clear before the Congress 

Sardar Pratap Singh another Woihing 
Committee member supported the reso 
lution Strong opposition was expressed 
by Mr Acliut Patwardhan and other 
Socialists, who, how o ver, did not desire 
their attitude to be understood as expressing 
want of confi lence in the Congress Ministers 
of the Interim Government , but they criticised 
the Interim Government’s policy, particularly 
in relation to communal situation 

But the highlight of the session was 
the revelation of an impending crisis which 
was brewing in the capital 

pandit xnrmu s disclosures 
In an outspoken declaration Pandit Nehru 
disclosed that the atmosphere in the Interim 
Government after the League’s entry had 
become so strained that the Congress 
members had twice threatened to resign 
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He added * Our patience is fast 
apptaachiag the limit If these things 
continue, a struggte on a large scale is 
inevitable,' 

He charged the Viceroy with failure to 
carry on the Government m the spirit in 
whit : h he had started * He is gradually 
removing the wheel of the car, and this 
‘3 leading to a critical situation " “ The 
League, he said, ‘ is endeavouring to 
establish itself as "the King’s Party in 
the Government ** There is also a mental 
alliance between the League and the 
senior British officials'’ 

■* bandit Nrbru was speaking on a pohu 
cal resolution which he moved The 
resolution said 

On eve ot tho summoning of (the Coaati 
tuent Assembly to frame a Constitution 
for India tho Congraw declares tl at it 
for on mlependent Sovereign Republic 
wherein all power# and authority ore derived 
fr°m tho people oml for a Constitution wherein 
aortal objectives ere laid down Co promoto free 
«om progress and equal opportunity for all the 
People of India bo that this ancient land attain 
»t» r ghlful and honoured place In tho world end 
rfftUe Ha full contribution to the promotion of 
"or Id pen co and tho progress and welfare 
®f mankind and directs ell Congress men to 
w ork to thia end 

Pandit Nehru suggested that the resolu 
bon was m the nature of a directive to 
Congress members of the Constituent 
Assembly This was the first time that 
We used the words “ independent Sovereign 
Republic’ to describe oar objective The 
resolution contained an indication that this 
Republic would have a Socialist basis 
Referring to the Constituent Assembly -> 
^nd the Congress decision to enter it 
Pandit Nehru said that if the League did 
hot accept the proposals of May lo as 
was clear from Mr Jmnah’s letter to the 
Viceroy, then there was no room for 
League representatives in the Interim 
Government 

While they are weloome to join tho Con*ti 
t >«it Assembly lot me make ft clear that 
Whether they come in or keep out wo 
will go on 

I am not enaraoure 1 of thia Constituent 
Anwmbly Out wo have accepted tt and wo 
shall work it and got tho fullest advantage out 
of it 1 do not fegar 1 it os by ony means tho 
last Constituent Assembly It *m«f be that 


after India achieves ampler freedom, another 
Constituent Assembly will be called 
The oalj good thing about this Constituent 
Assembly is that the British power wiU not ho 
directly represented in it, though we may not bo 
able to chock Its indirect representation by tho 

ll, nlfilnni 1 


Pandit Nehru reiterated the determi- 

nation to go into the Constituent Assem 
bly in full strength and fully organised 
Wo will enter it not m order to quarrel 
over potty things but to establish the Indian 
republic (Cheers ) 

Opposing Mr Jmnah’s demand for 

postponement sine die Pand t Nehru said 
postponement for five months would 
mean that would never meet 

Greetings to the new Indonesian 

Republic were conveyed in another 

resolution while three other resolu 
lions sought to ratify the decision 
taken (or the formation of the Interim 
Government, and endorse the A I C C 
resolution on South Africa and the 
Working Committee resolution on East Africa, 
Strong condemnation of retaliatory 
communal violence was made by the 
Working Committee m a resolution 
adopted on Bihar The Working Com* 
nutt-e paid tribute to Pandit Malaviya in 
another resolution 


me committee met again the next day to 
complete preparatory work for the session 
The Subjects Committee of the Con- 
-gress concluded its session the next day 
after a seven hour sitting m which ,t 
passed five of the lengthiest resolutions 
ever brought before it and referred a 
number of othet resolutions to the Working 
Committee for suitable action 
The resolutions passed contained a 
retrospect of events during the last 6%i 
V™ * "Affirmation of (ho athtnde to 
Hit communal Sitnalion and the Indian 
, an ampl fication of the Coneress 
conception °f Swaraj and general directive 

Sl'Xn l ° " V ' S,<,n " ,be C °”S'- 


t . retrospect r and < 

It “ ran T' s,ta “r » fc"t 

°t an extension of (he ji 

proceedings and hatTprET at’ 
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work of goondas but asserted they were 
part of a game played to achieve political 
ends 

Referring to the Interim Government, 
Sardar Patel said 

Wo joined the Government with tlio full find 
firm determination to remain thcro Wo ha\o 
no intention of leaving it ourseliea The only 
way to make us leave it »e to dismiss ns or to 
convince us that continuance in it is futilo 

The House loudly applauded the dis 
closure made by **ardar Patel that the 
Viceroy replying to Pandit Nehru’s letter 
had stated on October 23 as follows “ As 
I told you Mr Jinnah has assured me 
that tne Muslim League will come into 
the Government and the Constituent 
Assembly with the intention of co opera 
ting’ This exposure of the League 
leader showed to the delegates that 

Pandit Nehtu and his colleagues were 
blameless and that the Viceroy, who stood 
surety for Mr J unah, has been personally 
let down 

Dn PATTABHI ON INDIAN STATES 
Moving the resolution on Indian States 
already adopted by the Subjects Com 
mittee Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya President 
All India Stales People Conference, stated 
that he had seen a confidential document 
Indicating a move to form a Confederation 
of tne -562 Indian Stales in order to 
negotiate with the future Central 
Government 

Dr Pattabhi declared that the people of 
the States would 

Negotiating Committee unless their repre- 
sentatives were included in it 

The time had come he said, when 
the Congress could no longer ignore the 
problem of the States but what our next 
step should be was a matter which could 
only be decided after full ' consideration 
Treedom should not come to only one 
part of the country The whole of 
India should get it 

Though the States in general were still 
carrying on their reactionary way, yet 
as Zsmindars whd were orce reactionary, 
were now anxious for an equitable 
settlement, Princes also would before long 
be in a similar reasonable frame of mind. 


After several other speakers had lah en 
part m the discussions Pandit Neh zQ 
vigorously refuted the statement made 7 
some of the earlier speakers that ‘j ie 
Congress had not given support to tl ‘e 
people of the Statis He was ama: z '" 
that there should be anyone who co u *“ 
make such statements The Praja Mand a ‘ s 
and the States Peoples Coherence owed tl ie,r 
oiigin to the interest taken by the Congr£ ss 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS 
This resolution having been passed the 
session adopted three resolutions mo ve “ 
by the chair on Sonth Africa, East Afrl cas 
and greetings to Indonesia 

INTER COMMUNAL UNITY 
Dp Rajendra Prasad then moved *^ e 
resolution on the Communal situation 
He said the happenings rn the comity 
were such as to make us hang our he a ^s 
down in a shame It was the duty °* 
every Congressman to stop them and to 
carry the message of harmony to 
furthest corner It w f as unfortanate that 
while Indians had exercised self restraint ,n 
carrying on their fight with the for^R” 
Government they should have lost ? e ^‘* 
control in dealing with their domes* 10 
differences H** recognised that when one 
side preached violence, it became dififi cn " 
for the other side to defend itself 
non violence But there could be no ex<-° se 
for retaliation which brought misery to the 
innocent He urged that immediate alten t,on 
be given to bringing relief to the vict ,ms 
of the riots 

Maul ana Abul Kalam Azad, second* 0 ^ 
the resolution urged that the Congress sh0 u *“ 
now squarely face up to the comm ona J 
situation or perish It was true that commfl nj ‘ 
riots had occurred in the past and to onr 
misfortune had recurred at frequent intend* 
Occasional sparks had now started a forest 
fire, threatening to consume all of us The 
Congress had a special responsibility m 
? dealing with the present situation “If you 
are a part of the Congress, you do not 
give up vour faith Bpt whether you ar e 
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a Hindu or a Muslim, you must share the 
blame or the credit for whatever happens’ 

The first thing that every Congressman— 
Hindu and Muslim— should do was to look 
inwards and put to ourselves the question 
“Ara I. free from bitterness m my mind ? 

TUE SESSION CONCLUDES 
Thb 54th Session at Meerut ended on 
Nov 24th eve-uig with a valedictory address 
by the President, Acliarva ktqalam, who 
appealed to the Hindus and Muslims to 
live together as they have done for centuries 
past like ftiends and neighbours If they 
did not live together peacefully, he said, 
nature H«eU would impose a means of 
reconciliation 

The Congress President made a strong 
plea for the adherence of the principle of 
non-violence not only in solving communal 
disturbances but also in acbi-vmg freedom 
In his concluding speech Acharya Kripalam 
made a fervent appeal for communal unity 
He said that 

any Tim lu who offend* a Mufleftlmen will do mjoetwo 
to hi* community end this country Any Muslim who 
offend* a Hindu is destroying hia religion and the 
nmnlrj If this count ly is to tise n will ri«o by 
nonviolence and by no other method Those who 
live by tbo sword shall the by the sword 
The Congress President added 
If you am going to solve your problems -by 
nntruth and by crooked diplomacy, world problems 


will not bo solved In one world the difference 
between .Socialism urn} Gandhism is that Mahatma 
Gandhi says that the monna shall bo as pure na 
yoijf ends' are high High aims cannot bo served 
by crooked means The worll will not bo sale 
from -war or strife until tins doctrine i* accepted 

The Chairman of ihe Reception Committee 
of the Congress, Mr Choudh'y Raghbir 
Nuayan Singh, thanked workers who had 
helped m holding the Session and m 
particular the volunteers 


TIIE Sr\V WORKING COHUmTE 
Aqharya Kripalam, the Congress President, 
b*s since announced the names of members 
of the new Working Committee There are 
few changes in the personnel as the new 
President is anxious to retain the Valued 
help of the old and experienced veterans 
of the Congress 

Maulana Abu! Kalam Azad Sri Jnwaharla 
Nehru -Sri Vallabhbhat Patel, Smt Saruj, m 
Naidu Sri Rajendra Prasad, Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan Sn Satat Chandra Bose, Sr» 
Rajagopalachari Sri Shankar Rao fr eo 
Smt Kamala Dev., Mr R a f, Ahmed Kid wa s 
Sri Jai Prakash Narayan Sri Pratap Singh! 
Sri Jugal Kishore K 

Sn Shankar Rao Deo and Acbaiya In„ a i 
kishore will be General Secretaries, ^d 
p *"’ *■« 


M A L A V I Y A J !-A -TRIBUTE 

Bv S.HS K BAL-ASVBRAMAXIA AIY>\R 


A S one who bad the good fortune to 
come under the spell of MaUviyaji’s 
benign influence, I feel it roy duty to pay 
my respectful tubute to his revered 
memoty His was a livable personality 
He mo\ed with ease bath among the 
young and the old His fine, chiselled 
face, lit with a benignant smile, his spotless 
pu»e character, the round vandal mark on 
his forehead, his peculiar white head gear, 
his long white flowing angavastram wound 
round his neck, his sweet silvery voice ol 
high pitch, his dignified bearing and 
courteous manner and cheerful countenance, 
his hearty gushing welcome with ' Ayie’- 


repeated thrice, his scrupulous observant 
? Ihe old-world habits of a p, 0 u, J, ” ce 
' Iplntuality, Ins elevating 
contagions Conversation bristling w,t|f 0 ° „ d 
tatlons from otir great classics ami msn r j 
>v«h his high appreciation of the ],? d 
ideal, of por forefathers-all ,ht, 
remain indelibly impressed w ‘ 11 

of those W ho y h,ve P see„ 
into contact with him indeed, his oreaa 
spread cheer all aronnd , 

- the now oat of date habit of meat, obs *tved 
namask, r to elders, mel o^L’’™^ 0 ”' 1 
the orthodox Hindu style H™"' “ 

' »-h,sbosom 7 ly»Vr, 
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of the family and enter into lively conver- 
sation With them He never took allopathic 
medicines in his life He had studied 

Ayurveda and believed profoundly in the 
efficacy of the indigenous, medicines and 
insisted upon these being administered to 
him whenever he was ill It is well known 
that he underwent kayaaklpa treatment 
some years ago This he did not on 
account of his desire for longevity hut to 
his anxiety to give a chance to the 
Ayurveda practitioner to prove the efri acy 
of the treatment He was a great orator 
both in Hirdi and in English and what is 
rare among educated Hindus he spoke 
flaently in Sansl nt He loved to engage 
himself in disputations and conversations 
with Pandits He dreamed by day and hy 
night of the solidarity of the Hindu com 
munity He was therefore, a liberal Hindu 
in his outlook 

He yearned intenesly for the restoration 
of the strength, discipline and organisation 
of the Hindus and longed for the day 
when the great Hindu community with its 
hoary civilisation of 5000 years will attain 
its pristine glory and prosperity in ihe land 
of its birth Even a few days before 
his death, he appealed to the Hindus to 
shed their weakness and disunion and 
organise themselves This was his last 
message to his countrymen — his swan song 
His fust public appearance in Madras was 
on the platform of the Indian National 
Congress of 1887 Then a young man 
of 25 his fine personality and voice made 
a great impression upon the critical Madras 
audience and the Madrasi ear ever after 
wards loved to hear him Perhaps, his 
greatest achievement for which he will e/er 
be enshrined in the grateful memory of 
generations of Hindus in his founding and 
establishment of the Hindu University on 
the sacred soil of Benares where thousands 
of Hindu students will continue to be 
inculcated in the lofty ideals of their 
ancient culture in the blessed immediate 
presence and under the benign grace of 
Lord Visveswara He dedicated himself 
for this sacred task and retired from active 


practice in the Allahabad bar I remembe^ 
very well the spirited conversation that 
took place between him and roy father 
about his decision to leave the leg 3 ’ 
profession While admiring him for his 
great self sacrifice my father suggested 
that the step he took might in the cir 
cumstances of the country then have the 
effect of lessening his influence with his 
countrymen But Malaviyaji was unmoved 
and stuck to his resolve He started life 
as a poor man, and died as a poor man, 
working to the last day of his life for 
the great task he had undertaken and 
accomplished Many friends of his including 
my father thought at the time that the task 
was a stupendous one and beyond the 
capacity of a single individual But Mala 
\iyaji stood firm in his resolve to dare 
and do He did accomplish it and by 

the year 1915 the Benares Hindu University 
Bill was introduced in the Assembly He 
was greatly helped in the task by the 
magnanimity of Dr Besant who transferred 
the whole of the Central Hindu College 
to the University 

He had a persuasive manner which helped 
him a great deal in his begging expedition 
for crores of rupees for the great cause 
and he rarely met with disappommenls 
He cheerfully bore rebukes as incidental 
to the task of begging and had no ill will 
to the authors of such rebukes In fact 
he shared with Mahatma Gandhi the honour 
of being the 'prince of beggars’ 

He worked vigorously alike for the 
estabishment ot well equipped technical 
colleges and of colleges of Oriental learning 
and theology Just before hts death he 
was anxiously working for the building of 
a great Hindu temple in the University 
premises which thanks to the munificent 
donation of Mr Jagul Ki'hore Btrla will 
soon be accomplished Alas I he is not 
alive to see it _ Let us pray that We will 
prove worthy ’to inherit and continue the 
work of this veritable Rtsht of modern 
times 
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Hi Unditi Conference t 

THE VICEROY LORD 
WAVELL accompanied by 
Pandit Jawahatlal Nehtu, Vice President of 
the Intenm Government Mr M A Jinnah 
President of AU India Muslim League, 
Mr Ltaqat AU Khan, Finance Member 
and Sardar Baldev Singh Defence Member, 
Interim Government with their personal 
staff left for London on December 1 on 
H M G s invitation Congress hesitated 
to accept the invitation to the London Con 
ference lest it should prove a ruse to 
postpone the Constituent Assembly 
meeting on December 9 and the re 
opening of the endless discussions on 
Constitutional issues once settled Such 
postponement would have suited Mr 
Jmnth very well for it was exactly what 
he was out for 


Pandit Nehru in a message sent to the 
Viceroy on November 26 explained why 
he did not belieie any useful purpose 
would be served by the proposed London 
talks We are convinced he said 
that o tr leaving lad a now would mean that 
at Iho instance of tbo Leaguo the Cab not 
M salon a plan is go! ig to bo abandoned or 
aubstantially varod and that we ere parties to 
it It would rn.'-an g v ng in la tl o League s 
Intrana genre an! Incitement to violenca and this 
would bare disastrous consequences Tbo frst 
thing to bo corto n about Is tl at plans agreed 
to -will be implemented and that there will bo a 
eontum ty nbc i pot cy 

The Congress however, reversed this 
decision on the Prime Minister s personal 
appeal and the assurance given to the { 
Pandit that the agreed programme will be 
duly implemented according to schedule 
5* S. 


AN INDIAN JOURNALIST 

Thera la no intention of abandoning either 
decision of tl e Constituent Assembly to meet 
or the plan put forward by the Cab net 
1 el o gat on 

said Prime Minister Attlee m a message 
to Pandit Nehru dated November 27 
which forms part of the correspondence 
that passed between him and Pandit 
Nehru 

The object of our talh3 would be to try and 
ensure a successful mooting of the Constituent 
Assembly on December 0 
Mr Atilee added 

Arrangements will bo made to enable you to 
return by December 0 

It was on this definite and unequivocal 
assurance that the Congress and Sikh 
leaders accepted the invitation to the 
London Conference Sardar Patel the 
Home member made this clear in his 
Bombay speech when he declared 

Whether the heavens full or tho earth epl ts 
tho Constituent Assembly shall n eot on December 
0 as decided Como what may whether the 
delegates to the London Conference return or 
not before that dote the Assembly shall proceed 
with its work oo the scheduled date - 

India South Africa blue at the U H 0 
We congratulate Mrs Vijayalakshml 
Paa*t leader of the Indian delegation 
»od her ttvo colleagues Sir 
Singh and Mr Jasttce Chagla 
their splendid advocacy of 
cause and 


Maharaj 
e Cha ' 

advocacy of the I n ^t a .. 
the success that has attended 
their efforts at the U N O Assenrbly 
They woo the first round when they had 
their ease referred to the J„i ol Com 
online And now, after a doel of wits 
with such a champion of renote 
Tield Marshal Smuts they have succeeded” 
sco”ng^_ajnajor„y of totes „ their favour 
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Before voting was taken, Mrs Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit, announced that the Delegation 
had decided to withdraw the Indian 
resolution in favour of the joint resolu- 
tions submitted by the Delegations of 
France and Mexico It was a tactical move 

This resolution requested the Govern- 
ments of South Africa and India to 
report at the next session of the General 
Assembly what measures had been 
adopted to effect a settlement of the 
dispute The resolution declared that 
the General - Assembly was of the opinion 
that the 


Russia and France voted for the resolu- 
tion ^Britain and the United States voted 
against This vote made voting on the other 
motion to send the matter to the Inter 
national Court unnecessary and constituted 
a victory for the Indian Delegation 

Immediately after the voting. General 
Smuts, South African Prime Minister, 
and Mrs Vijayalakshrai Pandit, head of 
the Indian delegation who had withdrawn 
her own resolution in favour of the 
Tranco Mexican proposal shook hands 
Commenting on the result" of the vote 
Mrs Pandit said 


treatment of Indians m the Union should bo 
in conformity with international obligations 
under the agreements concluded between the 
two Governments and ths relevant provisions of 
the Charter 

Mrs Pandit told the Committee 

In view of the fact that wo aro not hero In 
any vindictive spirit, that our aolo object is to 
creato conlllions in tbo world by winch not only 
peace might pre\ail and that tho United 
Nations can function nnd roach thoir och ove 
ments wo do not wish to placo in tho way of 
this Committee any difficulties in the matter 
of \otmg 

General Smuts, who had previously 
proposed that the legal aspect of the 
dispute be referred to the International 
Coutt of Justice, had suggested that the 
court should send an inquiry commission 
to South Africa 

The suggestion was vigorously opposed 
by Justice M C Chagla (India) who said 
that India would be prepared to consider 
the sending of a commission by the 
General Assembly but not by the court 

The resolution backed by France and 
Mexico was passed by the Assembly’s Joint 
Political and Legal Committees by 24 
votes to 19 with six abstentions 


Mo have scored a Bocond victory Not victory 
in the narrow son*© of tho term but victory in 
fundamental principles \\ e came hero to 
vindicate bofore the United Nations the question 
of racial discrimination which may give tho 
world a challengo of tho next war \\e oro 
satisfied in tho support wo have received and 
I want to thunk, on behalf of my Government, 
all those nations who have upheld our claim* 
It is a happy augury for tho worll that at 
lost tho major ty of world opinion has set its 
race against tho deep rooted evil of racial 
discrimination 

Muslims In Minority Provinces 

Mr Jmnah in his statement made a 
sweeping condemnation of atrocities in 
Muslim minority provinces and he referred 
in particular to the sufferings of his co- 
religionists in C P and Madras as well 
Responsible authorities in either province 
have denied these allegations but this one 
from a Leaguer is significant 

Maul an a Burhanullah, M L A , and Piesi- 
dent of the District Muslim League, 
contradicting the statement alleging maltreat- 
ment of Muslims at Jnbbnlpore, Katm and 
other places in the Central Provinces sa>«? 

The communal relations in itm ,i 

KkwIn'S “ d 

He denies (hut lire tC p or , Rlven by 
Ike local Muslim League to Mr Jmnali 
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Uxleitnns in Eiit Etngal 

' Dr Syed Masud Ahmed, Secretary of the 
sob Divisional Muslim League, Begusarai, 
Monghyr District, has addressed a letter to 
Mr M A Jinnah calling on the latter to 
“do all in your power to stop the lawlessness in 
Bengal if you liavo the least care for protection 
of the Muslim community m the Bihar province 

The letter points out that the happenings 
in East Bengal have brought reprisal in tie 
province of Bihar. Although Congressmen 
ate doing their best to a fiord all possible 
protection to the Muslims, their voice does 
not count much with the masses. It says 
that the Last Bengal happenings should be 
checked immediately if the Muslim population 
is to be saved irora complete destiuction. The 
letter also admits that there have been 
several instances where Hindus saved a large 
number of Muslims at great personal risk. 

Dr Masud Ahmed in his letter also 
regrets that the recent public statement of 
Mr. Gaza afar All Khan 

' bas added fuel to the iUrooa sod this is standing 
in the way of poioo, since the Hindus after this 
statement say "'that the maos conversion m East 
Bengat was the oragamiod official policy of tlio 
Muslim league" 

The What ftiqed’j 

We have no desire to rake ap old 
controversies, and all who wish well of the 
country desire that bygones be bygones 
But certain statements of the hot heads of 
the League have called forth a straight 
challenge even from members of the League 
itself Thus Montana Mohammad Akram 
Khafl, President of the Bengal Provincial 
Leagae joins Issue wtth the Bengal Premier 
and says that he has a special duty towards 
Bihar at this juncture __ 

tot (ho tragedy of Itihor, the first responsibility 
lies on llio Muslim League Government in Bengal, 
*hi«fi,i3ptecU~aU> a personal show of Mr Subra. 


wanly It w therefore, h« duty to bo hi touch 
with the sufferers in Bihar and share their distress, 
misfortune and ordeal. 


Maulana Akram Khan continues that as 
soon as trouble slatted in Noakkali, 
Mr. Suhratvardy and his ' Government 
issued some statements which 


‘directly or indirectly, helped the fU designs of 
tho party that wa3 bont upon Iroublo Not only 
that, by a fiat, tho Boogal Chief Minister succeeded 
on tho ouo hand in gagging one eection of tho Press 
and on tho other hand, ga\e liborty to the other 
section to indulge in the publication of false and 
grossly exaggerated news under official sanction. 
This went on for a month, unchecked and unabated, 


The Bihar tragedy, says Maulana Akram 
Khan, is the direct result -.of this 
"nefarious propaganda of imaginary atrocities that 
was earned on under the very nose of 
Mr Suhrowardy’e Government Tho sufferings m 
iliac to-day are due to tho short comings 
and abort sightedness of tho Muslim Lcaguo 
Government of Bengal". 

Mr Jinnah'a Directive to League Members 
The correspondence between Pandit 
Nehru and Lord Wavell released by the 
Pandit on the eve of his departure to 
London throws a flood of lurid light 
on the intriguing situation that has been 
created by Mr jmaah’s directive "to the 
League members of the Constituent 
Assembly to abstain from attending the 
meetings of that body due to commence 
on December 9 As a participant in the 
Interim Government the Muslim League 
has no right to boycott the Constituent 
Assembly Donng the five months 
protracted negotiations, the Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy spared no pams 
to impress on political India that It was 
only by the acceptance of the long-term 
plan of tie Constituent Assembly that atl y 
political patty could qualify l tse![ fw 
indus'on m the Interim Government. 

The ba!15 f ° r participation In the Cabt. 
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net , Lord Wavell clearly wrote to Mr Jinnah 
on Oct 4 'is of course accepterce of the 
statement of May 16 There was no 
ambiguity, no equivocation in that state 
ment In fact whatever Mr Jinnah might 
or might not have told Lord Wavell in 
course of the negotiations that followed 
we now have it on the authority of Lord 
Wavell himself (as is clear from the 
Viceroy s letter to Pandit Nehru of 
October 23) that Mr J,„„,h actually 
"assured the Viceroy that the Muslim 
League will come into the Interrm 
Government and^the Constituent Assembly 
with the intention of co operating It is 
clear that Mr Jmnah s latest directive to 
the League members to boycott the 
Constituent Assembly, „ , VI0 ,, 

!‘° n ol the as surance he gave the 
Viceroy prior to the admission ol the 
League members into the I„ tenn 
Government 

“T L ° rd Wa ’ ,e ' 1 m * baling 
with Mr Jmnah .horrid have taken the 
precaution of insisting on , „„„ 

undertaking from the leader of the greal 
Muslim party! k eat 

Eichange of Population 

While Congress leader, , Gandhi,, 
particular are working restore 
•nd .mity ,m„„ B H ,„d„, , nd Moshms 
the not affected area, Mr J,„„ah 

. novel rymedy-a p,k„i,„ p „ tnl 

His remedy „ exchange of popular, 0 „_ 
a proposal which „ evrdenlly , counsel . 
despair It „ on a par with that other absurd 
suggestion of Dr AmbetH ar-ch.nge of 
rel gion Tor the Har.jan, We do not know 
Wha, religion the learned Doctor r ,ofe„„ b „, 


Jt is certain he has scant regard for if, as it 
is so easy for him to throw it off — as one 
does a shirt — for another Nor will the 
religion of his adoption be proud of such 
a convert 

This exchange of population business is 
impossible in a country like India 
where for generations, a mixed popu 
Intton has lived in peace and amity 
Hitler tried the experiment in Europe with 
disastrous results In our own country, 
history tells us that a Muslim ruler of 
the 14th century— Muhammad Taghlak— 

changed his capital from Delhi to Daulata 
bad in 1327 and ordered the people to 
“‘grate with v, hat consequences it is 
needless to repeat It was a foolish act 
and he made it all the more tragic by 
ordering the people back to Delhi! 
We hope our generation has better sense 
than to imitate Muhammad Taghlak 

Sardar Jogendra Singh 

The passing „f Sir Jogendra Singh at the 
age of 70 removes a picturesque personality 
who has played a distinguished pan in the 
politics of the Punjab as well as all India 
politics For apart I, cm his sertices to his 
rounce as Minister lor Agriculture he was 
or a time member of the Viceroys 
xeculive Council in charge of Education 
Health and Lands Sir Jogendra nas a 
scholar wuh a profound interest in letters 
He took charge of East and West soon after 
Malabans death, and he was a writer of 
*>rae distinction Above all he was a 
good and kindly person whose death will 
be widely mourned by his- many friends, 
young and old ’ 
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£jb. Chiang io retira 

When presenting a revised draft Con 
stittttwn to the National Assembly in 
Nanking, un November 28 Gen Cbiang 
Kai Shek, who has guided China s destinies 
for the past 25 years, hinted that the 
occasion, marked the twilight of his 
political career 

Addressing more than 1,000 delegates, 
the Generalissimo said 

The presentation of tho draft Constitution to 
the National Assembly marks tha eatl of the 
responsibility of the Notional Government and 
Uio beginning of a Government by tho people 

Now that the National Assembly had 
taken over responsibility, he considered 
his political career at an end 

■ 1 am CO years old now ' tie said l * In the 
post 21 years since Sun Ynt Sen e death I have boon 
entrusted with the responsibility of Government 
Now that tho National Assembly has token 
over I Imxvo oa taoro ambitions 

The Generalissimo handed the draft, 
Constitution to D Hu*Shth, Chancellor 
of the Peiping National University and 
former Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States who presided 

French Elections 

The results of the first general election 
in France go to prove that the inaugma 
tion for the Fourth Republic has not 
resolved the basic social and political 
conflict The Left and the Right are fairly 
equally divided and, according to an 
observer it looks as if the wrangle over 
constitutional provisions which was carried 
on for over twelve months, wiU now 
extend to the political field It may be 
said that the people have shown their 
disgust over the political stalemate by 
their apathy in the elections Eight 
millions of them abstained from the 
referendum held last month and nearly 
five millions did not vote this time The 
most note wot thy development in the 

elections is the decline of the Socialist 
Patty 


m taqn Egyptian treaty t 
The Wafd Party led by the 70 years old 
ex Premier, Nahas Pasha, which claims the 
largest following of all Egypt's political 
parties has decided to call a general 
strike, at a date to be fixed very shortly, 
throughout the country as a protest 

against the proposed signing of the new 
Anglo Egyptian treaty based on the 
Sulky Bevm draft 

The Wafd executive also decided to 
protest to the United Nations against the 
proposed treaty, which it described as 
having been "drawn up under pressure 
by Britain", and to launch a passive 
resistance campaign against the §idky . 
Paslia Government or any other Govern 
ment willing to sign the treaty 

Wafd leaders are to go to the provinces 
to organise a campaign 
Draft Constitution for Germany 

A draft of the "constitution for a 
German democratic republic’ adopted at 
an extraordinary meeting of the Socialist 
Unity Party executive was published 
recently in the organ of the party, Netis 
Deutschland The proposed constitution 
consists of 109 articles 
The draft defines future Germany as a 
democratic republic formed of States 
(lander) where all authority would be 
exercised by the people through elected 
administrations There would be only one 
form of citizenship with equal rights and 
obligations for all and the public service 
would be open to all citizens according' t 0 
their abilities ^ s 

UniUil States of Indonesia 
The Dutch Government recogmsed the 
Indonesian Republican Government, as 
de facto exercising power Jft j 
Madura and Sumatra" under the draft 
Agreement reached between the Dutch 
and Indonesian delegates at a recent 
meeting in Batana enl 

A United States of Indonesia comprising 
the entire territory of the Dutch S 
Indies is to be formed as a " S0Ve „ lo ‘ 
State on a federal basis" erp 8 n 
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Transformation or Sikhism— by Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang — Second Edition Revised 
•md enlarged New Bock Society Publishers 
Lahore Price Rs 6 4 0 
The first edition of this book appeared 
in 1912 It gave a complete history of 
the Skhs from the times of Guru Nanak 
the founder of Sikhism to the use of 
Ranjit Singh 

In the second edition before ns he has 

V' 1 ”" by 8 ,v a short 
sketch of the Lion ol the Punjab and 

death and has brought l„ s intetestine 
narrative up to the declaration of the 
Second Great War The first edition of the 
book was an approved teM book for the 

Cal™.."?!'* h ' S,D ' > ' <he Pun J»b and 

Calcutta Universities We are sure that 

the additions made the present edition— 

a^sir*-cr fc -i 

onlr w„h the Vmvmity ZfJZt'.lso 
followers of a religron whreh „ I 

we?33 54 S= 

Shiromam Gurdwara Prahinrii, i r- ^ 
formally dec” red that “he |S 

Kashmir Past and Present Pii> t , 
5000 B C to 1846 A D B, r l 


60 T\fe Designs tor \ourNk\v Home 

Dy M H Engineer The Cement 
Marketing Co of India, Bombay Price 
Rs Two 

This is the title of a new publication 
produced lavishly in colour by the Cement 
Marketing Co of India, Ltd , Bombay It 
gives a mine of useful information to the* 
intending builderjust at an opportune moment 
Based on the principle that a home does 
not merely consist of four walls and a roof but 
is essentially ‘man made environment for 
human living — a principle very well outlined 
>n the Introduction to the book— the 
publication aims at demonstrating that homes 
lor India should be based on the harmom 
ous relationship 0 f the three primary 
qualities of utility, structure and aesthetics 
Admirably produced on art paper, it 
displays by means ol 60 beautifully coloured 
dlustrations and with relative plans a variety 

hi * I? 3 u r F ood homes r * n 8 ,0 E from the 
humble abodes of the working man and 
vdiager, to the residences of the 
wealthier upper classes of society 

UPADESH By Sri Sadguru Omhar Bangalore 
&ec, n ty Co Ltd, 

Many of these upadtik as the author, 
rem nds us were orally delivered to « v/yus 
f a period of years and preserved in the 
Tl "= «>1*. »od the shape 
Even to the discourses fully bear this out 

T, 7 '?' d ’ were from 

le ers while the last page, were specially 
w men to include the subject of Sad/mm, 

Tu ht iT rrsuaHy taught m person The 
uthor hopes that these stray thoughts would 
contribute to world progress and serie 
to unite and uplift] mankind The tn, hated 
would „„ doubt benefit by these evhotta 
Enel l" 11 unmi tiated the upaieshm 

English gaib may not be much inspinng 
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Pakistan Literature Series No 8 
The future development of Islamic 
Polity, By Dr Ishtiap Hussain Qureshi, 
MA PhD, (Cantab) Ashraf Publica- 
tion, Lahore 

In this small book, the author calls for^ 
the regeneration of the Islamic Society and 
pleads for the heahhy growth of a Society 
based mainly on Islamic Ideals He wants 
one and all of the Muslim India to fight 
the disintegration of the great ideals of 
Islam According to the author ‘the 
end of an Islamic polity should be to 
bring about Revolution in Society and 
environment to make this possible He 
fervently pleads for the building up of 
such a society on sound Islamic notions 


Alt, about the National Flag By 

U U Bhat National Youth Publication, 

Bombay Price As 6 

This small booklet gives a happy 
account of the origin and history of the 
National Flag _ of India at the sight of 
which every Indian heatt throbs w th 
pleasure Here we get the information, 
how Gandhiji first got the idea from La!a 
Hansraj of Jullunder, to introduce the 
Spinning wheel into the fhg and we 
also come to know how the three 
colours namely, Red, Green and 
White, represent Hindu Muslim and 
other communities The book deals all 
about the National Flag in a very 
luctd manner 
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TitoeonTS or Towm By Swami \ ivokananda 
Advmla Arhraroa Almora 
India v Hohizon A miscellany for Indian youth 
to entertain encourage and mi! gl tea By 
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Nov ISA. Indian issue included in 
UNA agenda 

—-Nehru Patel Liaqat and Nishtar leave 
Calcutta 

Nov 2 New Jap Constitution set up to day 
—Documents te S A Indian struggle lion n 
from Delhi to UNO 

Not 3 Joint statement by Nehru Patel 
Liaqat and Nishtar appealing for cessation 
of violence in Bengal and BihaT 
Nov 4 Madras Government decide to levy 
tax on agricultural incomes 
Nov 5 Gandh ji decides to go on fast if 
riots continue 

— Sir P S Stvawatm Aijer passes away 
N >v 6 Gandhijt leaves for Noakhali 
—Nehru Prasad and Knpalani appeal to 
Beharees to end violence 
Nov 7 Republican triumph in U S 
elections 

Nov 8 New India Goverment Loan 
floated 

-Debate in Central Assembly on nations 
lisati n of Civil Aviation 
Nov 9 Mr Jinnah explains Leagues 

position »n the Interim Government 
Nov 10 Cluang issues cease fne order 
' in Ch na 

f Nov 11 Sir G S Bajpai appointed Interim 
Charge d affairs in the nen Indian Embassy 
in WasVurgton 

Nov 12 Death of Tandit Madan Mohan 
Mai a vi} a 

— King in 1 is speech from Throne endorses 
Cabinet Mission s policy 
Nov 13 Sardar Fatel threatens drastic 
cersorshtp of press reports 
— C T Leaguer contradicts Mr J nnah s 
statement 

Nov 14 Pand t Nehru makes a statement 
in the Central Assembly on the riots 
Nov 15 C R replies to Smuts’ taurt 
against India 

— Dr Deshmukh's bill in the Central Assembly 


Nov 16 H C H The Nizam appeals 
for cessation of communal strife 
— India Government replies to Gen Smuts 
memorandum 

Nov 17 Agreement published re United 
States of Indonesia 

Nov 18 Expenses for Constituent Assembly 
approved in Central Assembly 
— Patel s Bill to root out bribery and corrup 
tion introduced in Assembly^ 

Nov 19 Mr Jinnah seeks Viceroy’s inter 
vention in Bihar 

Nov 20 Gandhi) t s plan for rehabilitating 
relugees outlined 

— Invitations issued to members of Con- 
sambly re meeting on 9th December 
Nov 21 Wavell Jtnmh correspondence 
released 

— Death of Sir Robert Denmston a Madras 
businessman and sportsman is reported 
Nov 22 Pandit Nehru speaking at Con 
gress Subjects Committee indicts 
Viceroys handling of the Interim 
Government 

Nov 23 Congress Session opens at Meerut 
Acharya Knpalani presiding 
Nov 24 Meerut Session of Congress 
concludes 

— Wavell Nehru letters released 
Nov 25 Mr Jinnah at r Press Conference 
in Karachi pleads for exchange of 
population 

Nov 26 British Cabinet invites Wavell 
and representatives of Congress League 
and Sikl s 

Nov 27 Congress and Sikh leaders 
decline invitation to London Conference 
Nov 28 Mr Attlee, personally invites 
Congress leadirs to London Congress 
reverses decision on Attlees assurance 
Nov 29 Deadlock ,n U NO over 
voting on India s case 
Nov 30 Attlee Nehtu cable letters 
released Viceroy and llie lodtan leaders 
leave for London 



THE SWISS EXECUTIVE AS MODEL 
FOR INDIA 

Mr M Ruthnaswaray, Vice Chancellor 
of the Annamalai University, writing m the 
Hew Review for November, points to the 
Swiss Executive as a model for India 
The Federal Executive called the Federal 
Council in Switzerland comes mto existence 
by election by the two chambers o! tbe 
Federal Legislature in a joint session 
They are seven la number and elected for 
three years 

Anyone el glblo for the Federal Legislatures, 
And h« need not ho a member .of the Legislature, 
h vhgiblo for tho 1 edcral Council, but not more 
than one from n canton. By comontEan members 
»r<* chosen from each of the linguist lo end 
political section* of (he Assembly and of the 
« ontry At the beg ruling it wm not always to 
The Cntholic flight hed bo»n osclu lod from tho 
I rdml Council till the beg lining of the 
20th erntury In spite of ite commanding n large 
number in tho Legislature This anti cathoho 
t>re)u lice has in recent years been compensated 
»U» by tho election of M Motta continuous!) for 
a period of 30 years an 1 5 times as President 
In 1^33 thero wero 1 members of one patti"ulaf 
party, the Liberal party though it was a small 
gnnp in tie legislature the radical majority 
looked for it* chance, to ret lenient or tho tl-nlh 
of a member But t) o party and rel gloua 
prrjuhces that prevailed once are l lungs of tho 
pn»t Tie greater Cantons, Berne 2unch, Taut 
always have one member, tfvo German cantons 
have more tlian ono 

The Swiss Federal Executive is created 
by law and organized by the law of the 
constitution unlike the British Cabinet 
whose position and power are not defined 
In any constitutional law It Is not the 
nominee of a King, a President or Prime 
Minister The Swiss Executive is a Un- 
made and law bound executive. 

This FsKulfve «tls about its work also in a 
mariner of ite own H 1* not a homogeneous 
body Ik* tho British Cabinet Different political 
nSfi» so t partita are represented ta it as m A 
f 'gislatuce Mttjwtm sometimes oppose each other 
in pubhe But it nrorks ns a ccS’.fg al Executive 
55 


Not the principle of collective responsibility bufc 
the pnnciplo of collegial activity is the motto of 
the work of the Swiss Executive As II Motta, 
long n^raember of tbe Federal Council and often 
its President, said in a speech io the National 
Assembly on 24th Juno 1927, ‘the principle of 
collegtality of deliberation in Important affairs 
oml especially m regard to foreign affairs la 
fundamental in our public law and is strictly 
observed ’ There is no hierarchy among tht» 
membora— even tho President is only prtmus «nte>- 
pares — he lasts only a year although eligible fop 
re-election and some Presidents as a matter of 
fact have held office aa many as four or five times. 


The Swiss Federal Ministry performs 
two functions generally separated It 
performs the government function of 
determining policy and the administrative 
function of executing policy which under 
other systems Is the business of permanent 
departmental heads * Politics and admtms- 


mseperable whole ’ 

It meets twice a week or moro frequently 
occording to ciccunuMnccs Four wo required to 
make a quorum, tho attendance of members 
d0C H Ofls Rre b y abeoluto majority 
All decisions small or great are Id theory taken 
“ ' oa " cl1 in practice only important questions 
TbT vP* ,^ f0T0 U and nro Welded in Council 

«nu«a 

The actual working of the Federal 
Coaaa } ts thas described by M. Mottk 
Who speaks from actual experience of 
nearly 25 years as member of the Federal 
Council 


i no worli o« the Buadesrat Is n hard 
Here coma *o\eu men together who ar»* n 
««h otto, wo , k „VS “ h ™ “ »av. % 

years. Their temperaments, their nr,* ft? n ?? n ?‘ 
speech era different, even fn < i, 8 ‘ 0 ’ 

Ktsra as* SjajSt 

strong will to ftgree .. qc and a 

Xt Motta# colleague) wag a Hoffman r 0Q0 0{ - 
renounced vomplogl/ C® Bo ha| 

E£f' d Si r «S?SL ?» 
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-HANDLOOM INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 

The biggest single industry m India, 
next only to agriculture m its importance, 
is the bandloom industry which produces 
nearly 1600 million yards or 25 30 per 
cent of the total cloth consumed and 
employs over 2 50000 workers Hand 
weaving is the sole occupation of most of 
these workers and the mainstay of many 
towns and villages in the country 11 for 
any reason the industty collapses 

the resultant misery is bound to 
be serious The social advantages of the 
employment of a large number of people 
under conditions far different from those 
ol a factory ate such as cannot be ignored 
These facts are brought out by Mr M P 
Gandhi in an article in the current issue 
of the Journal of Scientific and Industrial 
Research 

Basing his information on the Report of 
the Fact Finding Committee, published by 
the Government of India in 1942, 
Mr Gandhi computes that there are about 
2000000 handle oms in the country, of 
which 1 400 000 were engaged in cotton 
(72 per cert) 371,000 in silk (16 per 
cant) 25000 in artificial silk (t per cent) 
99000 in wool (5 per cent) and 100,000 
looms m other textile mixtures (6 pet 
cent) Sixty four per cent of the looms 
are throw shuttle looms, 35 per cent fly 
shuttle, and over 11 600 small power- 
looms In 1941 the industry consumed 
360 million lbs of cotton yarn of which 
78 per cent was made in Indian mills, 
70 per cent imported and 14 per cent 
hand spun 544 per cent uf the yarn 
consumed was below 20 counts 33 8 per 
cent between 20 and 40 and 11 8 per 


cent over 40 Handloom weaving specia- 
lises in the production of coloured and 
multi coloured cloth, cloth interwoven with 
gold and silver threads, cloth with 
embellished borders, short pieces of unique 
design rough cloth of low counts and 
very fine cloth The principal types are 
sarees and other women's clothing, men’s 
apparel like dhoties, lungis and chaddars, 
cloth for domestic use, such as towels, 
carpets and curtain cloth and long cloth 
Ninety five per cent of the production m 
Bombay, seventy five per cent in the 
C P, 44 per cent in Madras and 40 per 
cent in Bengal consist of sarees 

Handloom goods form about 25 to 33 
per cent of the total piecegoods exported 
from India The principal countries of 
destination are Burma, Malaya, Ceylon and 
Siam where there are Indian settlers 
The bulk of the exports is from Madras 
One of the chief handicaps of the 
industry in the present time is the lack 
of supply of suitable quantity of hand spun 
yarn, which throws the industry at the 
mercy of the mills The weaver has to 
pay an inflated price for his yarn on 
account of middlemen’s charges and is 
exploited by the cloth dealer when selling 
his cloth Lack of standardisation and 
concessional railway rates add to his 
difficulties Direct competition from the 
mills, especially in saris and dhoties, has 
proved injurious to the indastry In spite 
of all this, the industry can hold its own 
if it is given the little aid »t asks, for 
such as an uninterrupted supply of yarn 
fair prices, an efficient organisation for 
marketing the products exemption from 
taxes and tolls and publicity, both inside 
and outside the country, for the superior 
qualities of handloom cloth 
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BENGAL RIOTS AND THE CONGRESS CONGRESS AND COMMUNISTS 


Bengal today is witnessing the fruition 
of the fiendish, plans of British Tory 
Officialdom allied with the Muslim 

reactionaries, says The Modern Review, 

commenting on the tragic happenings at 
Calcutta and Noakhah During the course 
of the last twenty years almost every 
vantage point in the Executive, Police -and 
Control organisations of Bengal had been 
filled by them with reactionary Muslim 
officials whose mam qualification is their 
allegiance to the Muslim League Strongly 
entrenched on all sides m this fashion and 
fortified with the British gift of absolute 
majority m the Bengal Assembly, the 
League has had no hindrance m letting 
hell loose in Bengal Calcutta went 
through it in August, and the position 
today is as critical, frotp the point of 
view of public confidence, as it was a 
month back 


It rs difficult to fathom the reason 
behind sothe of the actions of the communists 
of India, writes Mr K Natarajan In Swatanlra 
There is considerable sympathy Tor their 
economic programme but in the political 
world their history is ‘ a sorry tale of 
wrong anticipation, misjudgment and a 
quickened susceptibility to blame others '* 
Mr Natarajan discusses their many acts of 
political indiscretion and their inconsistencies 
and finally draws attention to the many 


strikes which have been a disastrous feature 
of their activity, 

IE strikes were unholy at the time of war, they 
are rooro bo now when hviDg conditions ara 
worse If production of war materials was a 
necessity for winning the war, production of 
foodstuffs and clothing materials ia a greater 
necessity now tor covering the people and keep 
log them alive Haw then, can tho Communists 
actually encourage strikes 7 Fight by all means 
for better wages but to resort to direct action 
which will worsen the already deploi able condition 

of the general public Is ill aavlsed and the partv 
which encourages it is not doing patriotic eeivice 


The Muslim League through its spokes* 
men like Messrs Nanmuddin, Suhrawardy 
and Gharnafar AH, has been openly 
holding out threats that civil war on a 
still larger scale will break out if their 
blackmail demands be not fulfilled But 
we hope this will not deter the Congress 
from resolutely proceeding on the path 
to complete independence Bengal has 
passed through forty years of official 
repression Rnd savage communal oppression 
She has survived with hardly any help or 
even sympathy from the sister provinces, 
indeed on the contrary If necessary, 

Bengal must make her own way through 
hell so that, the rest of India may live 
in freedom and in safety The Congress 
must be prepared for the worst, that is 
civil war, and hope for the best In the 
shape ol the return of sanity to the 
League, 


rs — siwuno Detween 

the Communists and the Congress that it «- 
a great pity that there should be a rift 
between the two, that one should feel 
antagonistic to the other 
BeUcrmg tho condition of tho labouring clot* i 
levelling the distinction between classes anfmS 5 
spreading the light of education^ Tho^nS 
homes of dark ignorance , fighting the n^F/ r 
blatfc marketing capitalism and the 
tendency forcing prices up rooting out dMmSton° 
hunger and cold and nakedness 
uQtoucbabdity and caste distinctions „ tfvEvSf 
roan tho wherewithal to live, to d 
opportunity to better himself,— tWe L and 
for which both are working iftfoMl in 
denco ia tho goal for both* Wh„. M , iQ depvn. 
there are some among the £±“* Uers * if 
activities go counter to the Safs WhQ3 * 

organisation 7 These should k« tho 

mwh „I Tho c°“„Slst E S 

In ago and should recognso thafc fhA '% youn £ 
baa attamed its present Btaturo after Con S«*a 
?v d 0n! y they win tl< i 

the obsess on that theira Is the ^ lves of 
to reach the destination if onlv^u ri ?ht path 
alongside the Congress instead P al1 

en S T 8> and corneal ness, tho dav P of’ *" eir 

S S,^L7m *“* lh » 
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ELECTION HUMOUR 
In the Special number of Free Indta 
Mr T L Edwm gives some very entertaining 
bits of Election humour 

An incident, unfortunate to two journa* 
lists occurred through an accident to a 
Schedule Caste Federation candidate this 
year in Bombay He was announced to 
speak at a distant part of his division and 
m order to spare the reporters a long 
journey, he supplied them with the 
manuscupt of the speech he intended to 
deliver “ On the way out we are told, 

*' a mishap occurred to his car and he 
was compelled because of the break down 
to take refuge m a choultry much against 
his inclinations He was unable to com- 
plete the journey, and the speech was 
never delivered It appeared m the 
morning papers, however, with ' Hear 
hear ” ' Loud applause’ , and such excla 
mations as ‘ No, no’ , and * We will 
freely introduced into a speech reported to 
have been delivered before a large 
audience ’’ 

* * * 

An Andhre villager provided a deal of 
m the recent Legislative 
Elections Alter examining his ballot- 
paper he seemed a little puziled and 
asked the presiding officer what he bad to 
to do with it The latter gave the 
usual stock rules, and finished up by 
saying “ Von mark a cross against the 
candidate you rush to vote for’ 

" Oh/’ replied the elector, but the one 
I want to tote for isn’t down here, I 
want to tote for Mahatma Gandhi" 

"But you can’t tote for Mahatma 
Gandhi because he is not a candidate,’ 
returned the presiding officer 


" Can’t vote for Mahatma Gandhi, can’t 
I ? I can’t vote for one whom I like If I can t 
vote for Mahatma Gandhi, I wont vote 
for anybody," and he didn t 

* * v 

Not a little excitement and no less 
amusement were reported to have been 
caused in a well known Bombay division 
by a local politician parading the street**, 
with a large lighted lantern in broad 
daylight * On being asked his business, 
he replied that he was looking for the 
Mahasabha party That division being 
a predominantly Congress one a face- 
tious gent remarked that he would 

have to continue his search to the North 
Pole, as all near polls were quite the 
other way” 

* * * * 

A story is told, on reliable authority, 
of a candidate in a North English 

Constituency who was mote famed for his 
social than his political qualities One 
day he called at an Inn, where were 
assembled a number of persons with whom 
ksd silght scqascaisac-e sad <&ha 
possessed votes 

" I can’t treat you," he said, " as it 
might be termed bribery, but 1 11 entertain 
you,’ and clearing a corner of the r 0om 
he stood upon his head Shillings dta et is 
of them rolled from his pockets to the 
floor, where he left the coins, and 
assuming an upright position, he walked 
away The money was gathered up by 
the men in the Inn and spent in liquor 
Needless to say they all voted for the 
candidate who ‘ entertained * era 1 



INDIAN STATES 


Hyderabad 

H E H THE NIZAMS APPEAL 

His Exalted” Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad has issued an appeal to the 
people of India urging them to stop the 
fratricidal strife in the country The 
following is the full text of the appeal 
'‘As one occupying the position I do, 

I deem it my duty at this critical time m 
our history to address a few words to 
my countrymen and specially to those of 
them who live in the north where a grue 
some tragedy is being enacted Whatever 
our religious or political differences, this 
tragedy fills each one ot ns with horror 
and dismay Those who are involved m 
this senseless fratricidal strife forget that 
they are fellow citizens of a great and 
ancient land— a land which has before it 
a gteat and glorious future They forget 
that no community can do harm to another 
without doing permanent injury both to 
itself and to India as a whole 

"At this supreme crisis in India’s bis 
toiy the duty of every patriotic Citizen 
is plainly to strive his utmost to spare 
India this cruel suffering, to divert her 
from this suicidal course and to save her 
from ignominy in her own eyes and m 
the eyes^of the world ’ 

HYDERABAD STATE CONGRESS 

The contemplated " direct action by 
the Hyderabad State Congress to secure 
reforms leading to the establishment of 
Responsible Government in the state has 
been postponed sttte dte 

A decision to this effect has been taken 
by the Working Committee of the State 
Congress at a meeting, announces Swarm 
Ramnad Thirth, President of the State 
Congress, in a statement He says that 
this step has been taken in view of the 
communal situation in India and in view 
of the advice given by the leaders of the 
AH India State People s Conference 


Mysore 

NEW CONSTITUTION FOR MYSORE 
Sir A Ramaswami Mudaliar, Dewan of 
Mysore, replying to an address presented 
by the Veerasaiva community at Bangalore 
referred lt> the aspiration of the public for 
a suitable constitution for Mysore Paral- 
lelism, he said was a very dangerous 
principle It was necessary for them to 
understand the political changes taking 
place elsewhere m India in their proper 
perspective They must beware of blind 
imitations which might not take them far 
m their aspiratians when conditions were 
dissimilar The constitution that should 
be evolved for Mysore should suit the 
eemns of it, people Sir Ramasrvam. felt 
th t ivhen British India s constitution was 

the° It “ ' V ° nU be from 

Iht Centre 6 P e '” S “ the rrovi "r« and 

ih. H 'i, ,hat 11 *** nM wise to dirr 

the historical past 0 r the various 

I? * -ag a 

It, tade Those 00 "’ W,h a 

ot a militant tstate’of* society ^did T'" 7 

vice to thf country 7 ° “ no ser - 

mysore dewan S ASSURANCE 

ST*? , to 

Civil and Military Station 
durbar , Bbathal harbour , M f° re 

Mysore railways atul ’ extens, °n of the 
the adMmistrlhon-were' ImS' 0 ” of 
?.f" A Ramasiyami Mudabar° r) Upi,n 
f Mysore „hde repW A „ De,van 
fve reception by Baffin ° 

The Dewan declare * 
months they would see t\ 'o a few 
Cantonment retroceded to ‘ft, B *?S a,ore 
durbar t0 *he Mysore 
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Tra^ancoxc 

travancore dew an s appeal 

‘Slogans may be valuable at a certain 
stage and m particular circumstances for 
tbe purpose of keeping up the enthusiasm 
of the people or for directing effort on 
particular hues But those of u® who are 
aware of the fundamental idea of tolerance 
should gwe those slogans their proper 
place They are good servants but bad 
masters observed Sir C P Ramaswami 
Aiyar Dewan of Travancore addressing a 
meeting of the Rotary Club Bangalore 
Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar said that 
the slogan Go Back Simon was apposite 
in the year 1928 but there was no mean 
mg in crying Go back to Delhi during 
Pandit Nehru s recent visit to the Frontier 
Province Again the slogan of Khadi was 
appropriate when there was a deliberate 
attempt on the part of Britishers in India 
to adopt tariff and other economic policies 
so as to make it easy for Lancashire to 
kill the textile industry in India The 
economic uplift of India needed such 
slogans But now when they in India 
tried to industrialise the country and there 
was no question of competition from 
Lancashire at this juncture to start the 
cry, Close all your mills seemed a 
slogan which was rather inappropriate 

SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND DUMB 

His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore 
has made a handsome donation of rupees 
one lakh fot the establishment of a school 
for the deal dumb and blind The 
Government of Travancore have decid-d to 
sanction an equal amount and have 
earmarked a fi\ e acre plot for the school 

A defatted scheme for the establishment 
of the school has been prepared with the 
help of experts and the Director of Public 
Instruction has been asked to ptepare the 
necessary plans and estimates 


Baroda 

SIR B L MITTER ON;STATES ~ 

Sir Brojendra Lai Mitler, Dewan of 
Baroda said in an interview to fhe Associated 
Press of India at Bombay 'that he was in 
entire agreement with the views of Sir 
C P Ramaswam Aiyar, Dewan of Travan 
core, regarding participation by Indian 
States in the internal controversies of 
of British India He stressed the need 
for Indian States to crystallise their own 
ideas before the commencement of 
negotiation with British India 

The Dewan of Baroda said * I entirely 
agree with Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar in 
his recent statement and I share his apprc* 
hensions The aim of the States is to find 
an honourable place in the Map of Free 
India Participation by the States m the 
internal controversies of British India will 
not only retard the advent of freedom, but 
will add to the complexities of their own 
relations with British India Such parttcipa 
tion is likely to divide the States into 
different schools of thought and thereby 
weaken the order as a whole 

* What is wanted Sir Brojendra Lai 
said is team work Individual or 
sectional interests must be subordinated to 
the larger interests of the whole It 
should be realised that the problems bet 
ween British India and the States are of 
greater complexity than the problems of 
British India itself The states should lose 
no time in crystallising their own ideas 
before negotiation with British India begins 
Let not these ideas be coloured by British 
Indian controversies 

Bhopal 

BHOPAL LOAN 

The Bhopal Governments three per cent 
loan 1966 which opened on November 12 
was closed on November 14 after it had ^ 
been fully subscribed The loan totalling 
two and half crores of rupees will be 
used only for capital expenditure on the 
Bhopal s postwar development schemes 
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CHINA rice in KASHMIR 

good results The H f haVe sh °"' n 

SUltS The d emand , h 

" growing ,5 , he State 

The State Agricullure Department is ,l.„ 

* - 

hood grains order 

An Ordinance tssued by the K,.t. 
Government empower, the r ^ ashm,r 
Inspectors to ,„, pose fi * a,n L,ce " s = 

contravening the Tood Grains Control oTtler* 

Gwalior 

food CONTROL IN GWALIOR 


Bikaner 

t 1 ! p ICAL p TRAWING ,N B 'KANER 
Ho,p,t,l'^“ ;ia '^ d ^"8hp Memo,,, I General 
ment has been recL„ J H waner G °ver D . 
“edical graduates f * msed for enr °Jhn» 
preliminary ^ to the Toll s ? r S' ca ^ training 

£.f «»e Royal Coir e f°of 0 r h,P Exan ” n *<«* 
T u he penod of Tam ° JT ° nS ' En ^ 

{ han six months S Wl 1 1,01 be Jess 


We committees , ls0 ady ™ s 

Department of rood Snrmi the 

of fixation of PP 163 ° n ma ««s 

GWALIOR EXHIBITION 
The Gtvalior Annual Fa„ and Industrial 

fptT, ' V ' 1 ' ^ h ' W ,r °“ December 5 

**• Exhibition w, als'n bTh'L “* “ 

same time b held at thfe 


Indore 

TtTlf^T' 0 ^ lN ™DORE 

J 1 ” recommended ’tolhe' 1 !?! Board 

^5r ,D “ h ^Tr on9 ' 
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INDIANS OVERSEAS 


South Africa 

INDIA. S REPLY TO SOUTH AFRICA. 
Calling the developments m Soulh 

Africa as ' dictatorship of a racial group’ 
a new booklet has been issued by the 
Government of India, replying to the 
charges made in a booklet and a memo 
randum issued earlier by the South 

African Government 

The Indian booklet says ' The war 
was not fought to replace individual 
dictatorship by racial dictatorship and the 
point at issue before the General Assembly 
is whether it can allow a member State 
which is a signatory to the Charter to 
make dictatorship by a racial group the 
basis of its national policy 

The statement adds Segregation is no 
solution to a problem which the Union of 
South Africa set themselves to solve It 
has been disapproved by South African 
statesmen of the stature of F M Smuts and 
Mr Hofmeyt ’ The statement continues 

The Indian Government claim that the 
policy of segregation and restriction of the 
right of ownership and occupation of 
property merely on the ground of race is 
a flagrant violation of the principles and 
purposes of the UNO Charter The point 
is that such prejudices have been given 
the sanctity of legislation and elevated to 
the status of Governmental policy Indeed 
what is happening in South Africa amounts 
to dictatorship of a racial group ’ 

S. W. Africa 

TRUSTEESHIP TOR S W AFRICA 

In the UNO Trusteesphip Committee 
on November 14 India s delegate 
Sir Maharaj Singh threw a challenge to 
Gen Smuts leader of the South African 
delegation * Let a Commission composed 
of two Europeans two Americans two 
Asiatics and two Africans from outside 
the Union visit South Africa and report 
on the conditions of Africans in the 
territory into which it is proposed to 


-) 0 ( 

incorporate South West Africa and hear 
their views regarding their treatment 
Sir Maharaj Singh in a bitter personal 
attack on Gen Smuts charged that South 
west Africans had suffered fifty years of 
“ Fascist rule — German and South African 
Recalling Gen Smuts' attack on India 
for communal riots, Sir Maharaj admitted 
that tney were “ deplorable ' , but said 
that ' there have been far worse conflicts 
in ancient and medieval as well as modern 
Europe 

He demanded * that the territory of 
South west Africa be treated in the future 
not as an integral part of the Union of 
South Africa or as a Mandate, but be 
brought forthwith under the Trusteeship 
system in accordance with the principles 
of the United Nations” > 

Trinidad 

AN APPEAL TROM TRINIDAD 
Messrs Btckram Saugh Ramdath Saugh 
and Dipchan Saugh all of the Naparuma 
College, Gasparillo San Fernando Trinidad, 
have addressed an appeal to boys and 
girls of India to send them such literature 
as they can lay their hands on Cut off from 
the motherland they long for any literature 
that could put them m touch with the 
home country In a communication to the 
Editor they write 

“We are thousands of Indians domiciled 
m this island completely cut off from our 
motherland Our grand parents who 
ventuied on these shores just over one 
huryired years ago have left us in a 
precarious position Devoid of our own 
language, custom and religion we cling 
slavishly to foreign dictates m so much 
that we are crudely Anglicised 
We long for your literature and your 
culture We long for everything however 
trivial and unimportant they may appear 
to you Proud we would be to own 
good pictures of Gandhi, Nehru, Azad 
and Bose ’ 
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Questions of Importance 
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Utterances of the Day 


Mrs PANDIT'S WARNING 
Mrs Vtjayalalshmi Pandit speaking on 
Nov. 17 at a New York reception given 
by the "the India League ol America” to 
Ituiwrti delegates to the United Nations 
General Assembly said 
Wo regard tho struggle of Indians in South 
Africa as a symbolic one Wo look, on what is 
happening m South Africa ns a \ery grave challenge 
and unless the people who to day are forming 
policies of the world realise how deep the current 
of hatted is this discrimination they will find 
will once agauv hung the world into a conflict 
greater than it has ever known 

The question should not be dealt with emotionally 
hut in a manner which will peaceably solve the 
situation which has already sown seeds of very 
grave consequences It threatens to envelop tho 
whole human race if it is allowed to grow Wo 
have to combine and do our very beat to deal 
with it on a moral and political bas s— on a basis 
that what is said m tho Unity Charter mu3t ho 
implemented or it will amount to a mockery 

Mrs Pandit asserted that India could 
stand and bold up her head m spite 
of difficulties 

In spito of coereiag India has rotamed her 
moral val lea and has never been e detracked from 
moral issues V» e ate et\U far from independence) 
in India but no largo number of people in India 
to-day know that lodepcndoneo is not eo much 
a political condition as a stato of mind 


THE VICEROY S BROADCAST APPEAL 


to tho groat work that lies ahead of us all, 
oar minds arc filled with constant anxiety aa<i 
apprehension Wo dostro M I #m sure does every 
man of goodwill, that freedom from Tear ol 
communal strife should become general throughout 
tho length and breadth of India * 

I oak therefore, on my own behalf and on 
bebatf ol my Government, which whole hearten iv 
supports this appeal that tho communal etrile 
which now poisons the 1 fe and disfigures the tsir 
name of India should cease 


Let us not look backwards to old hatreds and 
injuries ft fid recr minations but forward to tno 
prospect of n free, powerful onil prosperous junta 


SYUD HOSSAIN ON COMMUNAL 
AMITY 

Dr Syud Hossain in a recent speech 
said, that the time has come 

when all the people living in India should 
think and act as Indians first and anything 
else afterwards He said the accident of 
birth m a family following a paiticu} ar 
religious persuasion should not prevent a 
person from behaving as a decent and 
respectable Indian 

Already tho freedom of India has been delayed 
largely owing to the follies of our leaders Let 
the past bury its dead All of us Bhould try from 
tomorrow on irrespective of any communal settle- 
ments that are pending to develop an absolutely 
now attitude towards our fellow beings 


His Excellency the Viceroy m a 
broadcast says — 

I havo only a few word 9 to say to you 
but they come from tho depths of my heart 
nnjl of roy conscience and they are on matters 


Ihretlv 1 want to impress on you that with 
tho formation of a Coalition Government Ind a baa 
taken another great «tido forward on tho roal 
to freedom It w my des ro an 1 h 0 po that all 
elements In this Government shall work together 
in harmony both in dealing with tho present 
rrees ng problems of In ha an 1 , n furthering the 
formation of ft new constitution which will enable 
the Brit sh Government to complete tho transfer 
of power to India 


But India cannot go forwar 1 to her I gh destiny 
nnd we rapnot devote purseh cs whole heartodly 


If "wo enter tho house of freedom on whoso 
threshold wo stand to day, with mental reservation 
or ileaa of exclusiveness and separatism, we will 
not only bo desecrating the sanctity of that 
house but wo will also bo dishonouring outsell ’•a 

The sp°aker ridiculed those who, though 
they did not follow any of the duties their 
respective religious faiths enjoined on them, 
prided themselves on being Hindus or 
Mushms To justifiably take that pride, 
they were required to be good Hindus or 
good Muslims This they Could do only 
ly living up to the true principles of their 
ancestral faiths 



Political 
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BANDIT NEHRU ON GOVERNORS 

"We want to do away with Governors 
cot to replace them with others of ^ their 
type whatever their skm may be, ’ said 
Pandit Nehru answering a question of 
Mr Ahmed Ebiahttn Haroon Jaffer 
(Muslim League) in the Centr'd, Assembly 
on October 29 

Mr Jaffar had asked whether the 
Government were aware of the general 
feeling m the country that for any future 
appointments of Governors Indians should 
be chosen instead of imposing foreigners 
on this country 

Mr Sri Prakasa (Cong) There is great 
dissatisfactiori at the existence of Governors 
themselves (beat, hear) 

Pundit Nehru With the coming of 
Independence there ceases to be any 
necessity for Governors (hear, heat) 

BILL I'OR PREVENTION OF 
CORRUPTION 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, 
Sardar Vallabhai Patel Home Member, 
Introduced a Bill on November 18 for 
the more effective prevention of bribery 
and corruption 

The statement of objects and reasons 
of the Bill says 

The ecopo for bribery anil corrupt on of public 
servants had been enormously Increased by war 
conditions and though the uar is now ovor 
opportunities for corrupt practices will remain 
for n considerable time to como Contracts aro 
being terminated large amounts of Government 
surplus atorcs aro being disposed of there wdi 
be for some years shortages of various kinds 
Toqoiring iho imposition of controls and exten 
atvo scl ernes of postwar reconstruction involving 
the disbursement of very large sums of Govern 
ment money, have been and arc being elaborated 
AU these activities offer wide scope for corrupt 
practices and the seriousness of the evil and 
iho i 
the 


PANDIT KUNZRU’S IMPRESSIONS 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kuozro, ^who 
recently returned from a tour of NoakhaU and 
Tipperah districts says m a statement — 
My enquires show that toon after tha 
Calcutta riota a strong anti Hindu agitation woe 
eot on foot in the Kuokhah district At least 
one section of tho Muslim League was reepoafiiblo 
for the propaganda that was carried oh against 
the Hindus and the other section is not known 
to have made any effort to counteract Us 
mischievous activities Tho leader of the oggres* 
nvo section of the League prostituted lelaro to 
inflame the religious feelings of the Muslims nod 
dn\o them to attack _tbeir peaceful and defence 
less Hindu neighbours in certain parts of the 
district ’Iho Hindus ropeately ashed tbe- 
District authorities to control the mischief 
makers but tho apprehensions wero regarded as 
groundless by the authorities who took do etopa 
to give them tho prote tion they needed 

Mr JINNAH’S obstruction to 
INDIAN FREEDOM 
Mr M A ,Jinnah, ' President, All India 
Muslim League m an interview given to 
foreign press Correspondents on Novem- 
ber 14, at Delhi said ‘ The Interim 
Government should not be allowed to do 
anything administratively or by conven- 
tion which would in any way prejudice or 
militate against the problem of the future 
constitution of India and tve shall certainly 
resist any attempt which directly or in- 
directly prejudices or militates against our 
demand of Pakistan” 

He agreed with the suggestion that the 
Muslim League members of the Inlet, m 
Government were Sentinels" who would 
watch Muslim interests and added that 
they would help ■ m the day to day 
admin, s ration He made ,t clear that he 
.hd not approve of the present arrange 
merits saying that ”,t ,s forced upon u!” 

Tins Labour Government m Britain 
Ld f " ' S 11 15 ],V, "E m a dream- 

ir a ,i ru x nB b ~ ***■ 4 

Mr Jintrah said intentions” 


itto tuturo aro such as to justify irnmeuiaw and it, v„ h .i . , , , 

drastic ectbn to stamp it out The existing law JiQn&h declared that the only snlntlnn 

bos prosed inadequate for deal ng with tho ol the Indian problem v „ ,t,„ , 

probl m which has arisen in recent years and British India mto Pal-itti, , , ls,0fl of 
tha Bill i« lot co led to rentier the Ctunm&l Law t , * ahistan and Hindustan 

Tnoro effective in dealing with eases or bribery whose Constitntion should be drawn t, n i, 
a&d corruption of public servant* two C ^ ^ Assemblies, P by 
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Educational 


SILVER JUBILEE OF JAMIA. MILLIA 
Speaking on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee celebration of the Jamia Millia at 
Delhi on Nov 17 its Vice Chancellor, 
Dr Zakir Hussain, made a brief survey 
of the Jamia s activities daring the last 
25 years and plans for its future develop 
ment The most significant aspect of 
this period he said was that the Jamia 
strictly adhered to the principle that it 
would not be subject to Government 
influence and that it owed no allegiance 
to any political party 

Dr Zakir Hussain made a moving 
appeal for communal unity Turning to 
the political leaders who were seated on 
the dais he said In the firmament of 
our political life you shine like stars 
You live in the hearts of not thousands 
but millions May I take advantage of 

your presence here to day to say with 
great pain and suffering of heart a few 
words on behalf of those who are working 
tor the causs of education ! Conadenng 
the flames of nratoal hatred that envelop 
this country to day our attempt to adorn 
the cultural life of this land seems to be 
foolish and futile These flames ate 
destroy, n E human d.gnity and ctv.hsation 
How can we at the same time hope to 
create balanced personalities? How can we 
hope to nurture human values which have 
sunk lower than the level nf snd 

wtld beasts? How can we save m e ns 
honour in a world ol brutes ? These seem 
bard words hot I believe these are not 
hard enough in the present situation I n 
Heaven’s name I beg you to get closer 
together and to extinguish these flames 


This is not the time to inquire who set 
the fust spark or how It is enough 
to know that the country is aflame 
Please put out this fire It is not a 
question as to whether this or that group 
of human beings will survive this fire 
The choice before us is the choice between 
a civilised human existence and the way 
of the brute and the beast' 

Mr Jinnab, in a brief speech congratu 
lated Dr Zakir Hussain and his colleagues 
on their achievement 

Mr C Rajagopalachari Member for Edu 
cation. Interim Government, announced 
that the Government of India as a token 
of their appreciation of the Jamia s work 
has sanctioned a sum of four and a half 
lakhs of rupees on the occasion of the 
Jubilee and another grant of two and a 
half lakhs towards the building fond 
of the Jamia 


SARGENT REPORT ON EDUCATION 

A statement on the action taken or 
proposed to be taken on the principal 
recommendations f of the Sargent Report 
on post war educational development in 
India was made in the Central Assembly 
on November 4 by Mr C Rajagopalachari, 
Member for Education in reply to a 
question by Mr Madandhan Singh 

Mr C Rajagopalachari said that the 
Central Government s five year plan of 
educational expansion was complemen 
to the plans already prepared by 
the Provinces and that the Provincial 
Government had been asked forthwith 
to launch the schemes which were of an 
urgent character (such as higher tech* 
meal education training of teachers etc.) 
ana which had been sanctioned by the 
Central Government The entire pro 
gramme proposed for the development 

aL edU £ atl ° n in . India both h y the Central 
and Provincial Governments involved 
he said a total expenditure of about 
Ks 125 crores 
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SEPARATION of functions 
t/lhe C PMl ° f <he Commi,le « appointed 
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Insurance 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT 
The Bill authorising a compre- 
hensive scheme of social insurance in England 
received the Royal assent on August 1st, 
and although the mam part of the schem“ 
embracing persons not at present insured 
will not come into operation for a year or 
more the following information based on 
the Ministers recent broadcast statement 
and the Government White Paper will 
be useful to our readers also 

In implementation of their undertaking, 
the Labour Government have arranged for 
certain changes which have commenced m 
October These changes affect existing 
pensioners, both contributory and non 
contributory and persons at present 
insured, either as compulsory or as 
Voluntary contributors 


Wncrs applicable, rncreaaed pensions 
became payable from the first week m 
October last Existing pensioners will not need 
to apply tor the tncreases Either the present 
pension order book mil be exchanged for 
a new book at the Post Office the week 
before the new rates become payable, or 
m the case of non contributory penstoners, 
"hose books will not then be due for 
renewal the „ aw books will be sent 
through the post 


GOLOEN JUBILEE Or BHARAT 
INSURANCE CO 

The Golden Jubilee of the Bharat 
Insurance Company was celebrated amidst 
scenes of enthusiasm last month at the 
Company s premises Madras Mr K Bashyam, 
Minister for Lan, presided 


Welcoming the gathering, Mr P K Aiyar, 
Branch Manager, referred in brief to the 
history of the Company since it was 
founded in 1896 by the late Lala Harikeshen 
Lai and to the foresight and business 
talents of Seth Ram Krishna Dalmia who 
took over the management of the Company 
in 1936 After dwelling at‘ length on the 
work of the Madras branch, Mr Aiyar 
expressed the hopp that with the setting up 
of popular Governments both at the Centre 
and in the provinces insurance companies 
would play an increasingly important role 
in the economic and industrial advancement 
of the country Messages received on the 
occasion were then read out 

Dr B V NarayanaswamiNaidu emphasised 
the need for the State to start insurance 
schemes to over various fields of activity 
and added that the {premiums realised by 
, insurance companies in the province 
should be used by this province alone for 
financing State insurance schemes 

Mr K Bashyam opined that the benefits/ 
of insurance should be brought home to 
the masses Teachers and civil servants, in 
nis view, should be compulsorily insured 


inn. iNLiv GUARDIAN OF INDIA 
INSURANCE CO 

The report of the Directors el the New 
Guardian of India Life Insurance Co , Ltd , 
f °J the , year ended December 
’ * s bows that 2 221 proposals assuring 

dnr.n .v! ^ 955 resulted in policies 

unng^he y ear 0 f whlch Rs 47 000 was 

vpar SU a r ^, P remiom income during the 

L u t0 Rs 6 63,924-13 0 On 

years IQ?!. th * ® Ctuar,a ' 1 valuation for the 
r onmj , and 1545 ' D, motor. 
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INDIA. AND WORLD TRADE 
CONFERENCE 

The conviction that the Indian delegation 
to the Preparatory Trade Commission of 
the United Nations Organisation in London 
has established the mam point with which 
it came to the Commission, was expressed 
by Mr R K Nehru, leader of the Indian 
Delegation 

' There >s a definite recognition of the fact 
that industrialisation and general economic 
development of countries which ate bach* 
ward should be one of the mam objects 
of the new international organisation 
Even raoie important than this is the fact 
that it is now beginning to be accepted 
that in order to achieve this object, un 
developed countries must have some* 
freedom to apply every method of trade 
regulation including tariffs, subsidies and 
quantitative control subjected to such 
conditions as may be mutually agreed upon " 
The delegation’s belief is that there can 
be no real and substantial economic 
progress for the world ns a whole unless, 
In Mr R. K Nehru’s words, "there is a 
very considerable development of the 
resources of the less developed countries 
and a very considerable rise in the standard 
of life and purchasing power of their people" 
Mr Nehru said 1 1 think on the whole, 
from the point of view of the less developed 
Countries such as India, China and some 
of t’he South American states for example 
the work of the Conference '"is proceeding 
very satisfactorily now’ 

Mr Nehra added that so far as the 
detailed work of the Conference was 
concerned, he .could obviously say nothing 
because the meetings are mostly in private 


U S LOAN TO INDIA 
The immediate grant of a 1,000,000,000 
dollar loan to India by the United Sta*es 
was urged by Dr Lanka Sundaram in an 
interview with Reuter in New York 
" Such a loan would automatically solve a 
senes of problems facing Britain and the 
United States severally and! jointly \ he said 
Dr Sundaram, who is adviser to the 
Indian delegation at the General Assembly, 
emphasised that his views were personal 
and should not be associated with the 
Indian delegation 

Speaking of India’s sterling credits, he 
said that Britain owed India 3 000 000000 
dollars and Iqdia insisted that these credits 
should be paid without undue delay 
"India wants hard currency which is not 
possible for her to obtain until these 
sterling credits are chared India wants 
to buy capital goods in the United Stales 
m addition to buying jq other countries" 
he declared 




necking oi 

sl ' ,,,0 e cred ‘ ts by Britan, wonld farther 
«w In*« Bnt.,h relationship 
•nd throw ■ halter around India in the 

United States to day U th* . 

SETA#? 

Imperial Preference * “ ‘ he fm °f 


Canada early next year f„ r » , Ieav 

*«U also be the xlSLZ , Bomb ^ « 
and Ceylon ^ ntatue to Burn 
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Women’s Page 


MISS MURIEL LESTER’S REPORT 
The follow mg excerpts are taken from 
the report about the situation in the 
interior of Noahhali prepared by Miss Muriel 
Lester, Gandhiji's London hostess, which 
was released for publication through the 
United Press of India on the eve of her 
departure for China 

I write from a tel ef centre in an F ast Bengal 
village It i9 a private house that ha3 given 
food, shelter and a eenaa of secant) to thousands 
during tho last few weeks Bach of these 
refugees ha l a sorry evperenee to relate But 
the worst of all was tho plght of the women 
“Several of tl em had to watch their hhsbands 
being murdered and then be forcibly converted 
and married to one of those responsible for 
thoir death 

These women had a dead look It was not 
despair, — nothing so active ns that It was utter 
blankness They gazed straight in front of them 
with no expression of consciousness oo emotion 
at all Several had been wounded I saw them 
la tho excellent little hospital which had been 
eot. up a milo away They had struggled to hold 
the men away But it was in vam 
Belief workers and officials visiting villages to 
roscuo women who had been taken os brides find 
it hard to get them out They have been 
warnel that their wholo family will be killed if 
thoy do not assure tho ofTcials that thoy prefer 
their now homes to the old ones 


After analysing the causes of the troubles 
in these areas Miss Lester says 
rcrhnps the only thing that can ho quite 
positively asserted about this or b y of arson and 
violcnco is that it was not o spontaneous 
uprising of tho villagers However many goondss 
ma> hie in Bengal they aro incapablo of 
organising this cnmpagn on their own initiative 
Houses havo been rprajed with petrol and 
burnt w ho suppled this rationed fuel I Who 
imported siurup pumps Into this rural areal 
\V ho supplied tho weapons T 

The report then proceeds 

•A V*" J u,i Interrupted whdo writing 

this report by three women entering ray room 

down I hear they camn In half rm hour *4 
from o villago four miles away with their 
hivbands and cl .Wren Th«y live m Calcutta but 
Ml come to their fatn ly lomo during tho 
hollaj .. They foun 1 wileapreal terror Tho 
wholo village vnsa rel eve.1 when the m htarv 
visited this place This s gn anl symbol Sf 
a ltliorily mass i red them alt But thia fam Iv „t 
anr rate rejoiced too soon Last n«rht when 4» r 
roll er3 hvl gone the mob arrived and looted 
everything they poas «ed They aro now etaymr 
here with only the clothes they aro wearing 


WOMEN CONSTABLES 
The Bihar Government are going to issue 
an Ordinance shortly to provide for the 
appointment of officers to undertake the 
harvesting of the standing crops of people 
why have left their vilfiiges due to distur- 
bances, it is learnt Such harvested crops 
would be stocked locally and if the refugees 
do not return to their homes within a 
reasonable time, their produce would be 
sold and the proceeds remitted to them 
wherever they are staying at present 

As complaints of abductions of women 
during the disturbances have been made, 
Government propose to appoint women 
constables to avoid unnecessary harassment 
for carrying out searches wherever there is 
cause for suspicion A number of respectable 
ladies are reported to have already offered 
their service for this work 


WOMEN AND DEFENCE SERVICES 
In reply to Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sanya!, 
"ho had asked whether the Government 
had considered the question of utilising 
the training and experience of Indian women 
who were in the Indian National Army for 
military training of Indian girls, Sardar 
Patel said * “ It is not at present the 
intention of the Government to have 
"omen in the services? (Loud laughter) 


BILL TO AMEND HINDU WOMEN'S 
PROPERTY ACT 

The Government of Madras have decided 
to introduce in the January sessl on of the 

4 u Up u 1a *r c Assembly, a Bill to 
" d , h k H,ndu , Women’s Property Act 

l.nds in° lhc”vovmc“. ^ s S r,alI " Ir ’ 1 
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MEDICAL INSTITUTE COMMITTEE 
The Health Survey and Development 
Committee recommended that the Central 
Government should set up an All India 
Medical Institute which would provide 
teaching and research facilities o( the 
highest order, says a Press Note The 
Government of India have accepted in 
principle this recommendation and it is 
proposed to set up without delay a 
committee of leading medical educationists 
to advise Government on the steps to be 
taken to establish the Institute and also on 
its location 


Sit A Lakshmanaswami Mudahar, Vice 
Chancellor of the Madras University has 
agreed to act as the Chairman of the 
Committee The members of the com 
mittee are Dr B C Roy, Dr Jivarai 
Mehta, Dr M A Hameed, Col P B 
Bharacha and Lt Col V R Mirajkar 


ANTI BACTERIAL EXTRACT FROM GARLIC 
A penicillin like drug called allicin has 
been developed from garlic, much used in 
native therapy The drug has been 

extracted by a simple process and is being 
investigated in the Indian Institute of 
Scence, Bangalore, under a scheme of 
research on plant anti biotics, financed by 
the Conned of Scientific and Industrial 
Research It possesses anti bacterial 

activity against gram positive, gram negative 
and acid fast bacilh, while neither 

sulphaguamdine nor penicillin is anU 
bacterial to all the three types or 
organisms In addition, allicin has antl 
fungal properties It is stable m the 
presence of blood and gastric juice but is 
inactivated by artificial pancreatic juice 


MOBILT MEDICAL UNITS FOR 
RURAL UPLIFT 

The Government of Madras propose to 
provide each of the firkas selected in the 
province for intensive rural development 
with a mobile medical unit They have 
sanctioned in the first instance twelve 
modical units for twelve firkas at a total 
cost of Rs 2 lakhs recurring and 
Rs 1,15000 non recurring 


NUTRITIONAL TOWERS OF POTATO 

The potato has unsuspected nutritional 
powers The British Medical Journal 
listed them, and cleared up a longstanding 
mystery 

In 1912 eminent biochemist Sir 
Frederick Gowland Hopkins demonstrated 
that by making small additions of milk to 
their diet rats could be made to grow at 
astonishing pace But when other 
researchers tried the experiment nothing 
much happened 

Not until last yea- was the cause of 
the difference traced to the simple fact 
that whereas Hopkins had fed his rats on 
a basic diet of potato starch, the others 
had used polished rice starch or sugar 

The potato starch, it was discovered, 
passed undigested into the rats' guts, 
where it was turned into acid through 
fermentation by the germs living on if 
Thus the rodents manufactured their own 
vitamin B 


FLOW OF BLOOD IN BRAIN 
When you are resting, blood flows 
through your brain at the rate of about 
10,000 drops per minute, report researchers 
of the University of Illinois College -of 
Medicine 

Surprisingly, if you breathe deeply and 
rapidly, as the flyers do who are suffering 
from lack of oxygen, the blood flow will 
invariably be slowed down If you breathe 
a high concentration of carbon dioxide 
on the other hand, the flow will be 
speeded up 




AGAINST DIPTIIERIA 
A nicotine derivative is being used at 
Ibe Moscow Children, Hospitals as an 
immunizing agent against dipthet.a accord 
mg to the Soviet Science Ne is 

The new preparation is k n „„„ as 
CZ, ,* " *“ d fhat no after 

serum t," h ° Se resultln ff from dipther » 
serum have caused by the use Peracetin 
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The International Bank ham 
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JDIKSniTAU DAY IN CALCUTTA 
It is pleasing to learn that Carnatic 
Music is coming into vogue in such far 
away centres as Bombay, Delhi and 
Calcutta No doubt it is mainly due to 
the interest and enthusiasm evinced by 
South Indians resident in those parts We 
often hear distinguished South Indian 
musicians invited to these centres to give 
entertainments, and the observance of 
Dihshitar day in Calcutta marks a definite 
and welcome step in advance 

. A co-respondent wrrtes to us that 

c M u A " m ' r « s «y of Nathajyott 
Str Mathuswamy D.kshrtar, the great mosrc 
composer ot South Indra was celebrated 
wrth great eclat by the S„ Guru Guha Gana 

23rf S n y t r,° f Ca C c lta for five da y s fr °o> 
23rd October to the 27th October both 

cJcult°a “ 31 "" Nal ' onal H'eh School, 

«• 

BC».bar, V tr ,s A an 

DUL^rSatfo" 

attended by the South I„H ' v " e 

of CalcutL The h SO nr.,' a ° m ““ ><»«» 

Vrdyatthrs (adults ladles a*nd g lrt °f Jf 
much appreciated and showed 8 the It, V '7 
ness wrth which the Bhag.vathar h« * UEh 
to his pupils the scurfs C om„ * s ‘“Potted 
Mathuswamy DrUhlar, Sr?The bj ' Sn 

and Sri Sama Sastngal * Th ^garaja 

MUSEUM OP INDIAN ARTS 

A modem museum wh.eh w ,ll t, 
most representative collect, „„ “e "*« * 
paintings, sculpture and other Ind,an 

be built in Benares at a cost of P 6 ^ ttlU 
A list of donation for the j00o °0 

one for Rs 10 000 from Mr q ct D mc,ud es 

A deputation led by Mr M... 1.1 
Gupta, the well known Hindi Let ‘ ^ aran 
the country soon to raise iu Wl ^ ,0Qr 
funds, which will be controlled"' 

Bharat Kala Bhawan Benares an l ^ e 

which preserves Indian antiquities >nst ' tat,on 


ISTERSATIONAL SPORT 
Some of Britain's leading "brains” do ^ 
not think much of international sport 
judgmg by answers given by members of 
the B B C Brains Trust in one of their 
weekly sessions For example, to the 1 
question, ‘ Does international sport develop 
or improve friendship between nations 
taking part?’, the well known Conservative 
M P, Mr Robert Boothby said, "I think 
on- the whole that international games 
have a very bad effect generally upon 
international relations”. He (hen went on 
to quote the controversy between England 
and Australia over bodyline bowling 
The economist, Geoffrey Crowther, 
agreed He said that people who hold 
it is good for friendship are usually the 
people who actually take part and that 
they do come back feeling glowing with 
friendship for each other but added, "As 
far as the spectators are concerned, who 
are considerably more numerous, I think 
it is almost disastrous to have international 
sporting occasions ’ 

Sir It D DENNISTON 

We regret to report (he death of Sir 
Robert Denniston, popular sportsman and 
retired Managing Director of Best & Co, 
last month at Hythe in Kent after a brief 
illness 


( * *» * I’lnuras nas ios» 

f"° . , J l \ m S s ! uonaprcuous figures who 
has held the field for over three decades 
UW ' Eur “P”n sportsman 

Ahk, ,?« l" Eam “ ,h ' Presidency 

personality y was a Popular 

Bert^r^fVVye^ 0 ,” "i' LK t 

completed 3 000 m J*- old Londoner who 
to set up a new ^ "*' k “ « day, 
now plans to walk t, n u enduran ce record. 
States During his 8 4 acros * lhe United 
which took place ™ >ra J*>on walk, 

he rested for oa t Slad,um 

out six pairs of shoe* 7 and p h ° U "' J vvore 
gallons of tea Th d Cons,li ned 100 
record w« established' mT 

J Barclays, LZ ££ a *° 
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FUEL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
The foundation stone of the Fuel 
Research Institute, second in the chain of 
India's five national laboratories, was laid 
on November 16 by Mr C H Bbabha, 
Member for Works, Mines and Power, m 
the Interim Government, at Digwadih, in 
Bibar’s coal fields area 
The annual recurring expenditure of the 
Institute for the fust five years will be 
about Rs 2^ lakhs 

The Buildings and the laboratory equip 
merit will cost Rs 14 lakhs 
Planned by the Council of Institute the 
Institute will cover all aspects of research on 
every type of fuel such as coal, petroleum 
alcohol, wood, charcoal and gaseous fuels 
For the present, however, its activities will 
be largely in respect of solid fuels and 
coal In particular 

The Institute, along with the other four 
National Laboratories, Is expected to 
advance India’s scientific and industrial 
progress The first of these laboratories 
the Central Glass and Ceramic Research 
Institute, Is under construction m Calcutta 
The foundation of the Metallurgical Labo 
ratory was at Jamshedpur 

NATIONALISATION OF MINERALS 
Commenting on the proposal of the 
Government of India to nationalise mineral 
resources, Sir C V Raman, m an inter 
tfew with the Associated Press of America, 
said, “The complete nationalisation in the 
sense of the State doing the whole work 
docs not seem to me the right course to 
proceed m all cases 

“It might peihaps be justifiable,*’ said 
Sit C V Raman “with regard to metals 
of exceptional importance or economic of 
exceptional importance or economic value 
like coal, mineral oil, gold and possible 
sources of atomic energy Excluding 
such cases there «hould be n large field 
which can, with advantage, be left open to 
puvne initiative, subject to safeguards ’ 
“ Before nationalising the minerals * he 
added, “ the Stale should take the tmtia 
live m exploring mineral wealth 


Hu B G KHER S ADVICE TO FILM 
PRODUCERS 

Inaugurating the All India Film Confer- 
ence at Bombay on November 14, 
Mr B G Kher, Premier of Bombay, 
appealed to film producers to interest 
themselves m the production of pictures of 
instructional value conveying nationalist 
ideas 

The Conference was presided oyer by 
Rai Bahadur Chum Lai, President of the 
Motion Picture Society of India Delegates 
from Mysore, Madras, Delhi, Bengal and 
Punjab attended the two day session of the 
Conference This is the first representative 
Conference of the film industry to meet 
since 1939 


nir is.net said producers must realise 
the importance of the film industry in the 
national life of the country and pointed 
out that its two fold function was 
instruction and amusement Referring to 
educational films as “the supreme apostle 
of education, the Prime Minister said that 
soch films should be put .nto general use. 

Pleading for protection to the indigenous 
mdustiy, Ra. Bahadur Chun. Lai said. 
It will be ruinous to this national industry 
and to our national economy if, at this 
critical juncture the huge resources of 
foreign film interests are allowed to 
dominate this industry ” 

OMAR KHA\ /A It 

Bombay Moran Pictures have already 
completed their 'Omar Khayyam’ under 
the direction of Mohan Sinha Saiga! and 
Sumiya lead the cast The same concert 
18o7 or the story of the historic Iqd.an 
Mutiny featuring Sura.ya Wash and 
Surendra being given the final touches 
Exraoraos of «ub of ctovr AortviTiis 
The Government of Madras 
to the Government of "to ' d 

of inserting an amendment in the rl? 1 7 
tograph Act to make a “ Cmema * 
compelling owners ol ,S,Qn for 

film, ol 1200 To IdSjT? exhlb “ 

relating t 0 or connected with i len ** 

schemes of the Gov e r ncueot h deveI opment 
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SALE or CONTROLLED MOTOR CARS 
The Government of Madras have pub 
lished certain amendments to the Civil 
Motor Cars Control Order 


According to the amendments ‘no per- 
son m possession of a controlled motor 
car (nsed or unused cars) noi. being a 
distributor dealer or sub dealer shall sell, 
offer to sell or otherwise dispose of, any 
controlled motor car save in accordance 
with a transfer oide* issued by the Pro 
vincial Motor Transport Controller’ They 
also prohibit persons from purchasing or 
otherwise acquiring a controlled motor car 
without a transfer order issued m their 
favour by the concerned authorities 

The period of validity of a sale order 
will be 14 days from the date of its 
issue by the Provincial Motor Transport 
Controller who has been empowered to re 
new it for a further period of 7 days 


MINI VTURE MOTOR CARS 
French makers have stolen the motor 
show in the Grand Palais at Pans with a 
neet of m, mature cars They are p, act, cal 

tW0 and ftmr °t infinitesimal 

running costs 

saloon ‘ balanced 

saloon for fonr, has four doors and the 
fittings of an otlhodox family saloon Its 

horse power rating IS 4V The MAP' 
has » 2 M hp‘ rear engine b„. 
la the ’ L ' T .;*''’ 1 »H 

!* , hlg . h , Another dwarf car „ the 

,t°on ^ a « 


isnoitT or uransH oaks 
I ndia took S36 of the 6 592 British car. 
exported during August More than 03 pe 
cent of car exports went to Empire corn 
tries including India The total va i oe ° 
car exports was over £1,600000 In «h, 
first eight months of this year th 
production of cars ,„ d 
vehicles was 210 224 ,a 


NATIONALISATION OF AVIATION 


Declaring that the Interim Government 
had not yet had time to frame its policy 
on such matters as nationalisation of civil 
aviation, Sardar Patel, Home Member, in 
a forceful intervention in the debate on 
Sardar Mangal Singh’s resolution in the 
Central Assembly on November 8 ashed 
the House not to hustle the Government 
into hazardous undertakings 

The differing views expressed by Con- 
gress and Muslim League speakers over 
Sardar Mangal Singh’s resolution recom- 
mending nationalisation of civil aviation 
were described in the lobbies as more 
apparent than real They arose, it was 
pointed out, not on the merits of the 
policy of nationalisation, but on the 
effect on the Interim Government of a 
resolution which the House passed and on 
which the Government themselves might 
not have reached fioal decisions 


v* INDIAN AIR LINES 
Regulations governing the use of Dakota 
aircraft on India’s civil air lines are 
considerably more stringent than those 
acceptable in other countries, said A* 
Vice Marshal Sir Edward Rice, Deputy 
^•rector General, Aircraft Division of the 
Civil Aviation Office 

Sir Edward made this comment in 
reply to a question whether, in view of 
. [? cenl crashes of Dakotas in other parts of 
5“* world, any special precautions were 
eing taken in India, where this type of 
p ane is used almost exclusively by 
the air lines 


India signed last month a bilateral ail 
plT rt Mk £reement with the USA 
A<W Ne , r , U as Mmister of External 
mfn *** le w er of lhe Interim Govern- 
Commii and Mr Abdul Rab Nishtar, 

Communications NUmster, s.gned on India’* 

Mr P-„. ,, Amef ican signatories were 

the a” T Char E' tl 1 Affaires ol 

Mr *? Embassy Delhi, mi 

s n„u ° B „f ,k Brownell, Personal ' R 
sentative of the American President 
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T * 0 NE ' V CEMENT WORKS 

10 the varionf S Dart tWO f T ' V ° lks °P era,| ng 
Cement Cnmn P 3 of India, the Associated 
one more at Ltd hlre J” 3 ‘ added 

the Governor ,f n aw Hugh Dow, 
. 5'h November h "' ° n the 

equipment* f P,rt . h "l ,he tnachnery and 

^.«h= cLta„ F,C r,h" ,d f ?! 

ImposEoMh^ r.ctory “ h ™ “be “n 
to day When the A rr ' n P rod “etlon 
I" 1930 and for 'm., Came ,n '° be.ng 
Jhlnff In tile way „f XitT?*"' ever >’ 
had to be imported fra™ .1, <V' i “' t, '” em 
course of , he S* few Team R 11 ,n ,he 
Itsve been able to ee.hT , ' ho ’ ve ' , er, we 
Workshops np d l,b S’,d.,“ 0,,r , Tar,0 » 


Agriculture m 

PROBLEM OP rural AREAS 

house"' bitter P l° ple be,ler 

for better l.v.ng, tinless'"^" raC ' l,,,es 
neeured of sufficed food sard Mr A Tt *"* 
Menafier, ,h e N , llon> ’, Bank Jt"T' 
addressing the Marira T, atlK °* ‘ n dia, 

"Rural-ReconstrocW- ° >M * C,ub *>■> 

rW-ssr«r l !r «. 

111 fed, undernourished . erab,e existence 
haunted by ZnJ^T'f * 
feel desperate, said the 1 ? “'ght well 

he average villager „ \ speaker To day 
l»nd, was „ 01 , b u ’ " ho <=ultivated hi 
‘ he product i of l, ls i,/ eta ' n suffi cient of 
himself and b!s "Ut*" T li° 
labourer was worse off The Adless 

Z fce e tte Pr °, d n d l,V " y ° f ,he 

•be speaker suggested the / more crops 

bTaT- ~yt “ ° P T *f« 


workshops npTd.rtV' 00r "«■>” tte T ^ 'EuF*?”* « >be 
design and ruanufaei Pac *I>ties for the lhe “P'aker suggested ( h„ ^ d more crops 
«««, tntlTTwhioh 1 ,he ^ 01 Btodv" 0 "’" ^^ -tiou of „£„• 
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Labour 


General 


BILL FOR BETTLEUFNT OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES 

For the first time during the course of 
the present session of the Central Assembly, 
the House divided over the Labout Member 
Mr Jagjivan Ram s motion on November 14 
to refer to a Select Committee hts Bill for 
investigation and settlement of industrial 
disputes The file members Mr N M Joshi 
Miss Mamben Kara Mr S Guruswami, 

Mr Aftab Ah and Dr Solankt all norm 
nated members representing Indian labour 
interests, voted against the motion, the 
European group remaining neutral Filty 
members of the Treasury Benches, the 
Congress and the Muslim League parties* 
voted for the motion 

Mr Aftab Alt leader of the Indian Sea 
men s Federation supported Mr N M Joshi s 
amendment (or circulation of the Bill and 
declared that the State should not be givan 
the right to aibitrate compulsorily as it cut 
at the root of labour s democratic right to 
stike 

The Labour Membet s main defence was 
that the Government had a duty to protect 
the community in general and to see that 
it did not suffer owing to fights between 
capital and labour In all such fights, the 
mam sufferers were the consumers and 
users of public utility services, he said Mr 
Jagjtwan Ram also gave the assurance that 
the Government would never break or bend 
Ubour but Instead serve their interests to 
the utmost 

The House thereupon, divided and passed 
the Labour Member «, mobcm referring the 
Bui to a Select Committee 

AMLUITIIZS TOP MISFUS 

While speaking at the Indian Colliery 
Owners Association meeting at Jham the 
Labour Member Mr Jag } i Van Ram 
emphasised that the dissatisfaction among 
the coal miners would be remedied simply 
by increasing their wages l n otner parts 
of the world higher wages were paid to 
the coal miners but Mill tVy werenot satisfied 
It might be said that the w oth m the coal 
mines was so iinng that the coal 
miners could not work for as many hours 
as an industrial worker 


NOBEL PRIZE AWARDS 
The Nobel Prize Committee announces 
that the Peace price for 1946 will be 
divided between' two Americans, Miss 
Emily Green Balch and and Mr John R Mott 
Miss Balch, 79 year old economist, was 
a delegate to the International Congress 
of Women at The Hague m 1915 Later, 
she became Honorary President of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom 

Mr Mott, of Orlando, Honda, is Presi 
dent of the World Alliance of the Young 
Men s Christian Association He is the 
author of many bobks on religious 
subjects and made several world wide tours 
in the interests of the world mission of 
Christianity between 1900 and 1941 

The Nobel Physics Prize for 1946 was 
awarded to Dr Percy William Bngdeman 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachussets 
The Nobel 
been awarded 
German who 
since 1912 

GANDHI MEMORIAL STUPA AT rORBANDAR 
A raemoral pillar on which the funda 
mentals of Mahatma Gandhi’s teachings will 
be engraved will be erected at Porbandar 
where Mahatma Gandhi was born Bn d 
spent his childhood Meanwhile, a trost 
for Rs 1 50 000 has been created by Seth 
Nanjibhai IvBhdas, a philanthropist of 
Porbandar, for the maintenance and preser 
vahon of the house in which Mahatma 
Gandhi was born 

ItrMOVAN OF HAniJANS disabilities 
The Bombay Legislative Council which 
recommenced its session at Bombay ° n 
November 11 unanimously adopted the 

m , t0 , P u w' de ! or the «moval of the 
social disabilities of Hanjans m the 
vmce, which w„ passed by 
Legislative Assembly ■ 

- session October 2 


Prize for Literature has 
to Herr Herman Herse, ® 
has lived in Switzerland 
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(excluding , he flrst year> , 

^ W '‘ h ‘he sum assured 
either at maturity or when a 
claim arises by death. " 


Once again UNITED INDIA ls the • 

^hj ^unicue ,n insu IT “ 


Wi "’ OU t ° b,18 * li °" ** tor particulars o, 
new and novel scheme : 


“THE UNIQUE ENDOWMENT PLAN” 


United jndia Life Assurance Co., Ltd 


Post Box No. 281 , Madras, 

OR 


To any ol the Company s OIfi CCR ,, 
India, Ceylon and British £ ast 
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ORCHARD FRUITS 

AND 

health fruits 

Finely flavoured, each sweet is 
wrapped separately and hygienically 

the best for children. 


PARRY & CO., LTD., 

MADRAS. 



Jao. *47, 


MUN review j 
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Comer* ,J’ f ° Ur match sticks 

‘ ,u ° 'Wares into four. 

I icfe WER , : F ' aCe ,he actional four 

'felts as shea, in the d,agr am . ? 

, «& 

J ,y ' in *<*- torn* b„dS 0 t 

* ith yo^ ^ n ~\:Zzr% by knowiae l e 

«»** d=vi,cd iuZZM Certificates— the’ 
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HOUSE FURNISHERS 
INTERIOR DECORATORS ' 
SAWM1LLERS 
TIMBER ENGINEERS 

SOLE AGENTS : 

* CANEC * Insulation 
"CANEC” Tempered-Compressed-Wood 
" BEAVER " Boards 
''SIMMONS" Sleep Equipment 
" DOOD-SAGAR" Spring Centre Luxury Beds & 
Pillows 

We liave a 48 year-old reputation to maintain. 

We set a new pace in the achievement of customer 
. satisfaction. 

:URZGN k cc 

< (Estd. 1898) 

MADRAS & MADURA, 
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country in lhc world 

Apart from the 20 imlhon cultivators ol sugar cano the refining 
industry itself gives employment to more than 120 000 workers of 
whom Z 000 are technical graduates They control the processes 
of h oiling straining and separating bV which a sticky brown mass 
o! raw sugar is converted into pure while cubes or crystals 
In recent years shortage ol transport and inadequate cane cull! 
valion have retarded Indinh sugar output When cultivator and 
refiner have Good Roads to Carry their products then India can 
produce more sugar to supply the demands of her own people 
and others throughout the world 


tOM’mnuitn ns birmmi shell in the ncLirr that 

INDIA NttDS COCO ROADS FOR INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
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■mu miracCe man with unrivalled power. 

INDIA’S GREATEST ASTROLOGER & TANTRIK-VOGI 

' RU JlOTlsm, )VOTlSll.SnWO»ASI PANDIT JUMESI1 CilWDBA BIIATTACUABTYA, 
t "^JVOTlSJUBNiV, M R AS (london) of International fume, President — World Renowned 

"■ 1 All India Astrological A Asttonomral Society (ESTD 1007 AD ) 

i % He ]j !he only Aatrologer In India who first predicted tho Allies Victory in 

.the present world war on 3rd Sept 1030 within 4 hours the very dav of the 
$ declaration of war which was duly communicated to and acknowledged by the 
\ V f 5 Secretary of State for Indio, tho Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal and who 

fy - n 3 also tho consulting Astrologer of the Ughteen Ruling Chief* of India 

f jK«£ i “1 It Is well known that tho Astrological predictions of this great scholar, his 

. 'wonderful methods of redressing tho pernicious mfiucnco of evil stars, bia power to 
i V f^bnog success m complicated lawsuits and also to cure incurable diseases are 

V 3 really uncommon 

% * *$ ( Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges Commissioners of Divisions, 

*, 'Advocate GenetaU, Nawabs Rajas, Maharajas etc. and aka many reputed 
“ 1, “ personnhtics of theworid (of England, America, Australia, Afilca, China. Japan, etc ) 

! have given many unsolicited testimonials of the great Bandit's wonderful powers 
A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS 

HU HlghtwUThe of Athgarhsaye — " I have been astonlshe<l at the superhuman power 

or Panditji He la a great Tantnk " Her Highneu The Dowager Cth Mabarant Sahel, of Tripura 
Stats says — * 1 am feeling wonder at the marvellous Tantrik work and excellent effleaoy of his 
Kavacbas If a i* no doubt a great personage with miraculous power The Hon'ble Chief Justice 
of Cb cults High Couii Sir Manmatha Nalb Mukherji, Kt , soya — "The wonderful power of 
calculation and talent of Sriman Itamesh Chandra is tho only possiblo outcome of a great father 
to a like son.’ The I on’bla Mahsraf* of Santosh & Ex President of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, Sir Manmalha Nath Roy ChouJhury Kt , Bays —On teeing my son, bia prophecy about 
my future is true to words Uo* is roally a great Astrologer with extraordinary power ” The 
Honourable Justice Mr B K Roy of Patna High Court soys — “ At a glance on me, lie began 
to disclose my mental thought* nod ho predicted marvellously many things He is really a great 
personals with super natural power" Th« Hon'ble Minister, Govt of Bengal, Raja Praianna Dob 
Raikot save — 11 The wonderful powor of calculation and fantrik activities of Pandhiji on aoveral 
occasions have struck me with greatest astonishment Really he vs unique m his hne " The Hon ble 
Justice Mr. S M Da., of Ktonjhar Slate High Court, Sovs — "Panditji has bestowed the lifo 
of my dead eon I have never seen Jo my life aueh a groat Tontrik Vogt ’ Mr J A Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes —"I was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family wore 
parsing ft different lifo since 1 Btarted wearing" Mr Andre Temps, 2724, Popular Ave, Chicago, 
Illinois U S America s — " 1 have purchased from you several Kavnclias on two or three different 
occasions Thoy all proved satisfactory ’ Mrs F W Gillespie, Detroit M cb , U S America; — 
'* l am wearing your special Dhanado Talisman and so far my lack has been with mo a great 
deal better than in tho pa9t" Mr K luchp ul, Shanghai, China —"Everything you foretold in 
writing is taking placo with sutptiamg exactness ’ Mr ImtMumi Evta, Govt Clerk &. Interpreter tn 
DetthartS, West Africa — “I had ordered oomo Talismans from you that had rendered mo wonderful 
service*' Mr B J Fernando Proctor. S. C , & Notary Public Colombo, Ceylon: — "I got 
marvellous effects from your Kavacbas I have had transactions with you almost every year fox 

tho last 30 years for about Rupees three thousand " Etc , etc and many others 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the power* o( Pandit]!, 
WONDERFUL TALISMAN’S {OUARAhTEED)' In core 0/ Jailure, Monty He funded 
DHIXA0& KAVACHA 09 THE ROTHSCHILD TALtSWAN — Its wearer earna immense wealth with 
little struggling wad it fumUa ilia devices without fad LoVebnu resides at his houao and gives him 
son fame vast wealth, Iona life all round prospmy In life It will c,ve even a beoear <(,«, 

“ VS W Wtu. » »*«>»> Price Hi 7-10 Spool ,d S£*to“ * p7I£ Soeffl 

I affects R* vLAMUKHt KAVACHA — To overcome eaetmea it is unique The wearer . 

ecrMce^and asciis la phttjq officials In * m Zf\ Lf^riTt t 

„'v. This is oUo n ptoventwe to any accident or dancer Price us q n nj_ . *? 

«&«• of gw** ^IS'aTaehrf ^ **’ 34 2 (The Vh ** al Kntnar ‘ wlntet 01 Sensational 

Bh0 * a JtSl KAVACHA —Enables orch foes to become friends and friends more friendly B s. U. B . 

'""a UjINDlA ASTROLOGICAL^ ^OjJWlMaSlY r (R f? d.) 

mu Din u — yds | i R )• ^, e 3-}^s r 3o , A'M I "i7-*° K A’li .'tPo 8 ,? p°5i*y* , p y na *«u™,»).Mlc.i(. 
Contullalton hour* rmaramtoU Street, (Wellesley Jane! Ion], Calcutta *1® 3685 
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For Durability — 

Economy — Service 

ALWAYS INSIST ON MYSORE 
GOVERNMENT PRODUCTS. 


MYSORITE 

MOULDED 

ARTICLES 

Plastic crockery, cosmetic containers 
and various-fancy utility and industrial 
articles in variegated shades. 

MYSORE 

TRANS. 

formers 

1^5° in' o* S L a T dard Ca P ac,,i ‘ e s of 
' , ' , I _ 25 - 50 - 75, 100. 200. 300 

and 500 K. V. A. 33 K V. 

MYSORE 

PORCELAIN 

Ware 

Llct't 0 j" SuWs withstanding the 
fiercest elements, Plaster of Paris 
Domestic Crockery etc. 

MYSORE 

PAINTS 

Shellac and Oil P„ . „ 

application and good f ° f 


MYSORE MAKES MANY PRODUCTS 
-BUT ONLY THE BEST OF EACH. 



RESTORE YOUTH, VIGOUR & VITALITY. 

tiot not people laagb at yonr sickly and skinny Shape 
A discovery that brings pleasnro to life of men who 


•are old or feel 

Did beforo 

their time 

A Cent Per 

cant 

successful treatment that 

baa been 

recommended 

and 

and used by 
all description 

Eminent 

Doctors of 

Youthful 

Vtgotous 

* 

I! yonr 

Vitality la 

low or you 

Men 


aro weak and 

run down 

worn out 

Capiuate 


esbaosted and quite unable to enjoy 
the wordly life tty one 

Beautiful 

Women 




RLJDVLNATION PILLS for internal nae Tig 6 
per pblal 

OIL FOR LOCAL APPLICATION Re 6 8 

per phial 

Dr E J MattatboH Cochin writes — I bftvo applied year PjUe and Oil to 
young and old patients allko and found Ub wonderful effects to regain lost 
yoathfalocsa and energy of men oven m thoic old age 

Manager Tho Ms Magazine Madras certifles — I visited the office of 
DirUlSbnfi Oolian (Itegd ) Ratnla nad was very mach impressed with the zeal 
with which tbia loatitntlon is being worked for the benefit of humanity 
I verified bandies of testlraomala which exceed thousands 

aonmntn -These medicines are tree [rota an y harmtul loerefliont and can 
bo taken without ctmslderatioo o( season It is a enatantoea cars lor all 
private diseases 

A SOItC CORE FOIt ALL PRIVATE DISEASES 

All Matched By None 

Orders !o —TUB MANAGER 

Established 192! 

J GRAMS DAR UL8UF\00LU 
l RHONE NO P (i 28 

SOLD BY LEADING CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS 

Sole Distributors for Mysore Slate and S India 

M B J RmtlhoVuVinndtta and Sons, 100 Thagalarpet Bangalore City 

t Telearacoa BATHEJA Bangalore C ty Stockists — 


Dar nl Shafa Golian (Regd.) A,1 R, 

BATALA (Punjab) - Tele 


Telephone No 2057 Telegrams BATHEJA 
1 MS Allbutt & Co 132 Mount Road 3I«draa 
“ MS Rftghavan & Co Sri Natastinharoja Road Bangalore C tv 
3 MJS Bos A Co Chrmuta Coonoor L y 

A MSS a hernnn lo t Co 771 Second D vis on Mamdana Colombo p. v i nn 

5 Al S C Moolehaod «t Co Scat on Road Secunderabad °° Cr ^ oa 

6 Tie Ctnlral Medical 8 totes Station Road Secunderabad (Do ) 

- Mr C lvannlah Na du Chemist* Opp Illy Station. Qu Ion 

K Tho Hindustan Sled cal Hall Jew Town Nattanchorru 
^ dV \ Xrv er K wupaser y Kumbalanghl 
10 Dr B SanWafcumatap U*i (Regd.) Muvattapnaha 

U Dr Dnrlsl Eubburuyulu Regd Medical Iractll oner rod h INelloro Biatl 

12 llr R 1\ Pallia nsa pah 31 Agraharam Shnrapot Salem ' 

13 Dr F C Manfred the Sadognt Chit&atayoro Nd tab-war S K 

14 Sn Eakahmi (.encral Trader* 6 n 0 Oandh puram Coimbatore 
13 K A lay am Homeopath R S Puram Co mbatore 

10 Dr M S wsjan Opp I**" College Tftuandrum. 

r T K reethamabaram Regd Medical ftstm oner P O Ambslapuiha 

15 Badagra Town Med cal Hall Badagra {Slalabar) avancore 

10 Th© Premier Pharmacy M* a Road A iwiga pataca 

*0 The \trag Med cal Store* \ rawpatam 

SI A D Swamp National Boo* ctcre U4 Diodigui Hoad Madura 



WIEN ¥0U CAN GET 0NL¥ A LITTLE 


wue* 

I IKE all the mills in India we aro limited to tho rannfnitnro of 
e«^enti il tjpes of cloth onlj, ns required bj the Government Controls, 
hat oar present DRILLS TWILLS COATINGS SHIRTINGS TOWELS 
AND LONGCLOTH are of that same dnrible quality nnd good flm h that 
Lna always characterised Buckingham A Carnntio Mills mateiials. 

Dnrmg tho present world shortage of Textiles all of us will hrve to 
make do with limited cloth supplies for months or oven years to come 
To get the bet \aluo for moi oy during this time of sLortigc, see to it 
potsiblo yon boy the long lasting Buckingham A Carnatic 
Mills cloth distinguishable bj these famoos tr»de marks — 




WAR 

In the past six years 
we have suppi ed to 

Government over 
432,000 OOO yards of 
cloth Th s represents 
0 production for 
war purposes of 41,000 
mAei of cloth per year— 
enough cloth to Q0 once 
round the world ever y 
7 to B morths 1 

n ° * Ctnwc MB, , 9DO 

lh ° ° r9ral pionters of W»t, cloth 
Wo cod always Aoulde, , heavy m 



time of war 


PEACE 

Our w. production today 
is over 6,000,000 yards 
monthly, but railway 
d fficult es prevent free 
distribution to sorre 
distant centres 
Shortage of chemicals and dyestuffs prevents 
the manufacture of many pre war favourites 
and also of a wide range of colours We 
hope th s is temporary 

In the meant me our huge output of 
essent al cloth gves y ou durable qual ty in 


. , 5°^ utlty mate, als 

<?’< «-*- ^ 

Or Mofrm! *t fl r?p A , Pn V tou 
f*»r taJ f for pair. * 1 , J ar the 

1 p o' V o eont roll if j rt t , 

M H ,l L B s CK co GHAM AY & C , A mTt A ? C 

, 1 M 1 T E D 
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GOVERNMENT sales depot 

TRIVANDRUM. 

Situated near Mascot Hotel. 

THE BEST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTKiv,-. 

— ~ sa 

Ar “ c ‘“"°“*M q n«, UymdteltabiUty 


Z Kd : um 

,n 'y «"d Karts,,, wo,k, c, 

*r- wn,k — - 

w ° en i„ quer woik 

Bonds, wooden tojs, , (r 

1 ’ clc . etc 


Cocoanut she,, and ^ ^ 

r : "”~~rr 

Uril P ro<l »«s Me, elo 


• H«oanct< 

CAN HE Had AT MOnuRATE l*Ili CES 


Address enju, tries to- 


THE BISECTOR OP mmicr* 

TRIVANDRUM ^STRjjJg; 

Tr avanc ORe 
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1’IUBCMHA BHAiUTA ' 

OR 

AWAK^NBT) INDI4 

a j£}‘z z b f !, “ 5 7- 1 turss srX5 
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>e»r t„ the „„„„ e-mont renters lotb x and '"eludes 

,,n illustrated one ° m ,Mn “» The J annil “f' a “ Dd Ibo 

1010 ““rabor hue bMn 

Annul,, Subscription Rs. 4. 

Por a complete hst or Sll ’gle Copy As. 7 

ADVAiTA ASHRAmX PUM,CMmn! *- -* - 
. CALCUTTA 4 ' Wcl ' ,ngton Une ' 
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THE BOUSE TOE SERVICE 

FOR COMFORT & CLEANLINESS 

the ideal place 

TO STAY 

HARRISON & CO. — 

(VEGETARIAN AND NON VEGETARIAN TOOD SERVED) 

WELL VENTILATED ROOMS, WITH UP TO DATE SANITARY FITTINGS 

LOCATED IN ESPLANADE FRANCIS JOSEPH STREET. 

WRITE TO THE 
Manager 

HARRISON & CO. 

BROADWAY MADRAS 


1 HE DEAF HEAR? 

The permanent Cure, No Relapse 

Dent People — \ ery cas eet method to restore 
the accuracy or hear ng power qu te marvellously 
No matter I there is any derangement cats 
hi shed in the apparatus GUARANTEED and 
Kecogn sed EMI RALD PILLS AND RAPID 
I AURALDUOF (Regd ) (Corah aed treatment) 
Rs 27 13 0 Full course Tr at course Rs 7 5 0 

j LLUCODLRMA 

The only Invent on upto date recogn sed and 
pra sed from coast to coast Tor un quo cure of 
W h to Patches only by internal use llistolog cally 
Demonstrated and UN\NIMOUST\ adm tted 
LPUCODERMIND (RegdJ Rs 2o 13 0 per 
bottle Perfect Cure is guaranteed No 
matter if congon tal of eolf acqu red 

AS HIM A CURE 

\ou surely expect for rad cal cure \<m tried 
eo many but they were rcl ov ng agents I shall 
cure you permanently No relapse guarantee 1 
Any cl ron c nature or typo of asthma and bron 
ch t s, col c pa n p lea and fistula are also cured 
successfully 

CALARACT (without knife) 

No matter npo or unr pe No matter 1 owover 
old the pat ent Cure guaranteed "No e ck bed 
or hosp tal satton Particulars Free Give full 
particulars and h story to Dr SHERMAN res 
((USA) HaUabhanga (Farid pur) Bengal lod a 


All Textile Machinery and 
| Mill Stores 

SAMSON BRAND ASBl STOS ROPE 
AND CORD PACKINGS 
, LAG GIT BRAND 8o9$ MAGNESIA 
ASBESTOS BOILER COMPOSITION 
ATLAS BRAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
AND TIRE HOUSE VAL\ES 
JOHN BULL INDICATORS AND GAUGES 
V ROPFS WHITTLE LINK V BELT 
ING LEATHER BrLTINO COTTON ROPES 
BELT HOODS 

RAWHIDE AND LUBRII1IDE PINS LACING 
AND CUTTERS 
ODTAI\ 1 tlLi FrOM 

Gannon, Dunlterley & Co., Ltd. 

Madras, Bangalore, Coimbatore 
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HYDRONATOR 

LOST VIGOUR * VITALITY IS REGAINED 
IN ^ TEW DAYS TIME 

BY EXTERNAL APPLICATION OT HYDRONATOR 

Price IRs* 15. 


Particulars Sent Free 



Steno House Agency 


AMRITSAR 



HOW TO KNOW YOUR WCAKNCSS 


Y ODR guiding pnnollo which 
might tilth advantage be kept 
in vietv in the Batter is that nns 
Bestial indulgence wvhich ends even 
in the slightest tiresome fee hoe and 
a sense of nervous neBS weaknees or 
exhaustion in the ® ff a °f 5 ' 0nr 
weakness in ees matters Etc u 
anvial after 5°“ o 

dept esse l is the 

Baying which ft®** \ 
not Bo) 3 good n ® 
applied to men 
The natural feeling 
alter normal matins 
In a healthy raan of 
any age having B 
sexual des re must 
bo one of bonyaDcy 
cheerfulness rels* 
ntion and Btimul 
ation The resultant, 
temporary Benso °f 
sleepiness and l& n 

gntdncBS dao to 

lower blood preB sar0 I s natural and 
inevitable and should bo ignored 
In Caso yon belong to that class of 
people whom w0 term eexnally weak 
and find in yotlfBolf the above men 
tinned e gns >a n should not fail to 
enrich your system with more of 
pbosihoronB to keep you fit to ho 
termed t lan 

Phosphor oti5 tho element that 
gives tho body vitality and force 


Dr Phool Chand Mehra 
L M P , M S B writes - 


Tverj cell of tho hodf whether lt*bO 
b ood nerve or mnectc depends on 
phosphorous to supply tl e living force 
Sexually weak persons nro deficient m 
phosphorous They should therefore 

take snch things which icclnde much 
of this clement This is tho cbiei 

remedy for lost manhood It >3 

specific for sexual exhaustion 

roods that are 
} rich tn PJo^lior 


Only a weeks uso of your 
Gold t Phosi } orous Pills has 
worked wonders in curing a patient 
of mino who suffered for a long 
time from tho after effoots of 
boyhood s mistakes 
Each phial costs Rs 3 (or sh 6 ) 


OHS — 

AM eat bailey talk 
butter cheese pumpkin 
cabbage* cau Glower 
rod «I apple banon* 
almond walnuts coco 
nuts mushroom fish 
eggs and eggs yolk 
Tho above foods 
are recommended 
to he taken generally 
At it al fools ate 
t inch richer tn 
Phosi hot oris than 
i cactahle foods 
At tho request of several i atients of 
oars wo havo made ooo spec al prepa 
ration under tho guidanco of Prof 
DrYKR tho writer of over CO books on 
sox and health to gain this end It is 
Inown as Gold C P7 ospl oiovs Pills 
82 to a pbml Always handy and easy 
to nso It floods tho system with 
phosphorous brings back tho lost 
manhood and. males yon a yaatb 
again in tho real senso of tbo word 


STENO HOUSE AGENCY, AMRITSAR. 




JRMPOKHHPI ' 

i-AKSJJJIX KA.VACIIA. It gives sound health, im^cnsowcfdth, from fata! 

friends tcipecv everywhere, success in lottery, race, exatnVnau ^ prosperity Frlco Ut 4-0, 

diseases It lias miraculous power In bringing all kinds ol kkk 1 1 

Specialty pi o paml giving immediate effects, R» 12 12 friends more friendly R«. 11 8 

IIOHIM KAVACUA lTnables arch Toes to become friends aod ir.cnas 

Special R* 34 2 ' , 01 , non so, Achampei, Hyderabad, 

OPINION; Ua V D Jacob, Electrical Storekeeper, Tower iiows , ‘^ed wonder of 

(Deccan) -<«Ono Lakshml Esneha t bought from you, within 0 months » 
wonders, it 

DA1BABAL ASHRAM, (l), Hatkhol a, Calcutta. 


Ifidi an J a <dl 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCHES WITH PORTRAITS 
WITH A FOREWORD DY 

SIR B. L MITTER. K C.S.I. 


&2M 


EVSF * , Tills Is a collection of famous Indian Judges f ' ™ ■'* 

[V, V ''A' who have adorned our courts during the last t 

*?( _V half a century Indians have distinguished . - 

i* ” * tl themsotvea ux varum* proCesswav under Unttsh ' t,x \ u 

JiSi l 4 - )>. > ' rule but nowhere have their talents tibcd to , 'Vg> 

> 1\£ afv*, euc h heights as in our law courts, whore it is t *■£) "J 

‘•i.i' ^ indisputably recognised that they have held -T^ 

_ • Ui\ j' their own with singular distinction on the Bench ' .JZtSfir *, 3 

l -w / ■'“i » i u 0Q lho Ear Tha sketches of Indian Pk^J' y. Li 

Sr'J '"'O - 1 / Judges are designed to present not only />V/ ftd 

rC '• Y'f«s a record of individual achievements in law, Ory^Qy* i f , >£•'4 

' but also to throw light on the evolution 

*,< of Hindu and Muslim Law under British F g>»»M^ , 5a ra ffi} v 

administration, and with them the growth of w 
social and polit cal Institutions ami the modernisation of an ancient and deep roolod civilisation 
CosiEnra —Sir T Muthuswarai Iyer, Nanabbai Haridas, Dwnrkanath Slitter, Mahadav 
Itauado, Sir SubraroamaAiyar, Sir Boehyam Iyengar , Bodruddm Tyabu , Sir Gurudas Baonerjee 
Sir P, C Uonnerjee, Sarada Charan Mitra, Rt Hon Amir’ Ah, Kashinath T Telang, 
Justice JJalimood j Sir Itomcsh Ch Slitter, Sir N G Chandav attar , Sir C Sankaran Naif , 

V, Kvishnoawami Aiysr, Justice Shah Dm, Sir Bbadi Lai, Sir Asutosh Hukerjoe, and 
Sir Abdur Rahim 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOtE 

FAMOUS PAIISIS 
INDIAN SCIENTISTS 
INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
PrIM Us 3 (Three) each. 

Q A. NATESAN A CO, POBL18HRRS {, BOOKSELLERS Q T. MADRAS. 
eeBFecr BTreroBT A health, ai ea aee ouahanxeap, if epc MAS® rur. habit of hbino 


eve-powder 

" MAM5RA AUR SACHCHE MOTIVON KA SUPED SURMA" 
l S ,t mme ^ *, nd , atte « !ed fa y ^ f W B Criper, rCS, A R, 8 M 
,L . C * lostdute of Chemistry, Londons and other medical 

~ .t authorities of England Russia $ Africa, as being a radical euro for 

r IIIHI Ml aU diseases 0 f the eyes, sad for wonderfully improving tho 

impaired eyesight, ro 

'?* 01 f uf E,t AVjtbin n lorlnight jour sight -will be doanUely 

improved , and jou will bo convtaced of its gobd effects * 

r,U " R A° i'nAR AIM <0l jiV ! ilfii” 1 T' ffc “• ' >»™* ease A» 8 esira) 

14AJNAKAIN NIGAM,, t Arya Nagar, Cawnpore. 
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THE BIG LINEUP 


STORIES ABOUT 

LEffl-KONONOV 

A GIFT FOR THE CHILDREN 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED (PRINTED 
ON ART PAPER) 

Price Rupees Two. 
© 

LENIN BIOGRAPHY 
MERX ENGELS, LENIN INSTITUTE 
MOSCOW 

FIRST AUTHORISED INDIAN EDITION 

Price Rupees Four. 


O -CONTACT WITH 

S A ^ IT Y I K A 

' 23 . Amherst Street, CALCUTTA. 


FAMINE or 
PLENTY 

—'A VILLAGER’ 

vA STUDY Or F AM INI’ AND TIIE WAY 
TO PRIWEN IT THE PROBLEM IS 
EXAMINED ON A WORLD BASIS 

(Illustrated) 

' Price Rupees Five. 

N E T A J 1 BOSE 

SUBHEND-GHOSE 

LITE SKETCH W ITH 23 LINE DRAW INGS 
IN WOOD CUT TICUNIQUE (PRINTED 
ON ART PAPER) ALBUM SIZE 

Price Rupees Three. 


T ™NE S E us 1 !i D T I ft STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 

ONEEUSra toe DEVELOPMENT 01 INDIAN MEECANTILD MAB1NE 



F*t booking of cargo and passengers, also 
for dates of sailings, etc , please enquire 
at Scindia House, Dougall Road, Ballard 
Estate Tort, Bombay or phono to* 


B 


r b n ; 


MANAGING AGENTS 

HARQTTAM MORARJEE & Co , 

BOMBAY 

ASSOCIATED COmRIES — — - _____ 

THH BENGAL BURMA STEAM NAVIGATION r„ T.a 
» INDIAN CO OPERATIVE NAV A T (S t,,™ 
RATNAGAR STEAM NAVIGATION Co °Ltd 
,, HAJ LINE LIMITED 
„ BOMBAY STEAM NAVIGATION Co Ltd 
EASTERN STEAM NAVIO 


Tor Konkan Karachi and 
Cooat Seri ico 

Tel No 2u001 . 4 lines 


! ’ I,d “ No 30075 t|«. 

Freight Brokers 

T,1 No 24000 

Ivan,, Jadhavjco & Co Tel Ko 25744 


AIR SERVICES OF IND^^S^ 


ii 


SCIIIDlft HOUSE, 

Ballard Estate, 

BOMBAY. 


v r. 



latest arrivals 

Its A P 

Nthru— Your Ntjghbou* by Prominent 
Men of India (Ulus) 7 8 0 

Dtieorcry of India bv Pt Jawah trial 
Swhru 11 0 0 

Tie Old Folk of the Centuries by Lord 
Pansany f 7 10 

t<iea A Christian Society by 
T 8 Eliot 4 11 0 

The Fireside Book— selected &. arranged 
by Arthur Stanley 7 10 

Christmas Book of Carols & Songs by 
W S W Anno a 5 0 0 

Christmas Carol by Charles D cl ens (llluft ) 0 0 0 

The Life of Si Paul for Young People 
by E YV Ortorgon fUtas ) 6 0 0 

Fljlnf & How to do H by Assen Jotd&noff 
tlllas 1 , lo 0 0 

Nonsuch Land of V atrr by William 
lleeto 12 8 0 

Baneath Tropic Seat by ditto 12 8 0 

Western Stories for Boys— (i compt 

book a j by It ill if IP Baker 12 8 0 

Kipllnv* .Slot its for Hoys by 1 ulyard 
Kipling (Ulus ) 12 8 0 

Stevenson a Stories for Boy* by It I, 

Stovenaoa (UluA ) 12 8 0 

My alary & Adventure Stories for Girl* 

(1 compt books) by lopular J Oven tie 
Authors 13 8 0 

British Sailor Heroes by Sir T Knox 
Laughton 7 8 0 

Pot la 3 * Pie Fstra In tit Cases 

Messrs. BOOKS OF THE WORLD, 

PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, 

Cecil Hotel Building, College Street, Calcutta. 

* It tail Office —21 Qli Court Hute Sit ft CALCUTTA 


“Mankind ft Single Family” 

Boat Monkml A 8mglo Fam ly an 
epoch making book In it the author baa 
prove l lUo unity of mankind with the most 
Ilium noting nod convincing arguments 
supported 1 i (| lolationa from U o Holy 
Uibto from the Holy Q iomn nail tho Holy 
Gita. Ho 1 a» alw put forth in U a plan 
for lie ifflmo 1 ato achievement of'Lnnemal 
Brother! ood through tl o e*tobl a) noot .of o 
wvrrc'itn goveruiuv ot of Maoism 1 by Mai 
kn 1 ant ft Alunk nd null mg a! o« of 
vrt wl\ v ill «a \ o 1 umai ty from il e> perl 
of tlo Horn Bomb or wweltug moi 
dangerous to coroo an! ensure fcaca and 
harmony «v Ionian society irresp ctne of 
caste creed, and colour Order for a copy 
of this soul stirring book to d*v 
Itlce Re 1 8 0 
3 a be / a l o} — 

Tub Mayaobr, _ . 

The Mankind Book Depot, 

Dacca Bengal 


Just Out Just Out 

BIOGRAPHICAL ROUND UP 

By Dalo Carnegie 

7J Liopraphical ekotcbe3 of world 
fftmoua men and women 

Re 5-J2 

PRIORITIES IN PLANNING 

K T -Shalt 

National ilanning Coinmitt*o» 
report cm food education and 
ljousmg 

Ra I 4 

LAND 1ENURLS IN T NDIA 

W ith a foreword by Sir Manilal 
Naaavati 

A repnat from Indian Famtao 
Comm ssion B report 

lto 2 0 

AGRARIAN REl OURS IN 
WKSTLRN COUNTR1LS 

Comt lied by Ind an Society of 
Agricultural Economics 

Re 3 0 

SOME FUND VMrNTtLS OF 
INDIAN '°ROBLl M 

Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya 

Ra l 12 

''toULJrCT INDIA 

II N Brailarord 

n« 4-8 

VORA & Co, Publishers 

• Ltd., 

j 3, Round Building, BOMBAY 2 


The Trull) in Your Horoscope 

Vour Real Life Told Free 
Wo lid you hi o to kno v without .my cost what tlio 
Stars iruiu-ato for you some of your past experience* 
your strong end weak points etc' Hero is sour 
ch&nro to tost riVLE t) o skill of Pundit laboro 
Ind a s most famous Astrologer who by ai plying tlo 

anew it sc cnco to useful purposes 

has bu It up an cm isblo reputa 
tion T fho uccurncy of l ia 
predictions and tho sound pracli 
cal n tv ico contained in b« 

Horoscopea on Business Specula 
ho i Finances Love \f6urs 
Frionds Ln mica Lotteries 
Travel* Change * Lit gation 
LicUyfimcM S cknes* clc Favo 
osumn led ed icaied i eoplo tt e 
world over Cl OltGI M V f.h r Y 
of New York bclicvos Hat 
laboro must possess some sort 
ol a eond s ght 

r .to» ruSZSL 

twn if you forward hiss jo^/full n*™* 1 
M«S) atjross and d ito of | JS* 0 , l Mr ilr « or 

«» clearly written by yourVlf “VrP 08 >sh CaIe " tiar ) 
for Astroiog cal Work po8ta Rl > etn .’ none y wanted 

0 »rair.S ror ““t * bo » t 

7 “rtWstnR literature reU.™ 0Dla a etll > 
fc( io fate 

f aytttcr, t tsTttt t l best, 0 f . a ,‘, fn race vea e , )y 
“ fuU money „r m 0aj ? “» SoaTnntnJ! 

5* " ^^ikoblo accuracy of hi« n,nQZt 'd at 
you and your affairs Writ*-- slat ° m ®d about 
not Lo w*j« Bga n now «« the „ Ut 

*• rsuhations bv Personal mt 

ruon (DjtS 1m 0nJ ? r Address 
Bomtay J 1 Fori 
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_atvour senvtce 

INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
7 Council House St Calcutta 


Va has Brant), — 

National Insuraneo Puilhttg 
362, Cl inn Rarar Rond, 

r^j Utiiuii 
Sub 01 ce* at 
Dan galore A. Madura 


[Decembeb i U4G 

ASTROLOGICAL BUREAU . 

(Of Prof. S. C. IMerjee, M.A ) Esld. 1852. 
Benares City, U.P. 

India’s premier astrological Institution of over 
CO years’ standing, undertaking all classes of 
horoscopical and resea ch work on a scientific 
basis boili according to the Hindoo and the 
Ptolemaic Placidiaa Systems Life Headings * 
Rs 5-10 00 200 Ono Vcar'a monthly Rs 7-15 
Ordinary question Rs 2 Rectification of un 
certain birth times Rs 10 and above Outline 
of events for five years Rs 5 Same for ten years: 
Rs 9 Dhngu Sambita Readings Rs 20 and 
«l>o\e Horoscope and Speculum computed by 
Spherical Trigonometry with Primary Directions 
and results for 3 years: Rs 100 Comparison of 
horoscopes for marriage adaptability or partner 
ship Rs 10 Astrological Lessons (Full Course 
Rs 90 , Rs 12-8 per set Send dnto, tiroo and 
place of birth and add whether married or single 
Results by V P P 
Applj to — 

Mr A C MUKERJEE, Director 


Competitive Examinations . 

A thoroughly revised and greatly eolargod 
2^ “A Manual of General Knowledge 
“ Office Cotnptndium " by Mr Tnpuran Saron 
Of U P Secretariat is now avnilablo It deals 
vxitli all topics ot Ucneral lCnowlodgo, og History, 
Geograj h>, Scionco, Prominent People, Author 1 , 
uooks Sports Torcign and Indian Affairs, Commit 
tecs. Commissions, Conferences, Administration, 
inventions Discoveries, Ev pen (lit ions, Indian Coniti 
tU i x Im P or,ttnt Terms, Posts & Telegraphs Army 
amt Ivav j, Transport and Communications. Cinema. 
Indian States, hobcl Prires I N A , laxes and 
Uutics, \\ eights Measures and Formulae, and 
innumerable other subject* At *0 (A) Drafting, 
irocis writing Essays, .translation, General English, 
idioms foreign I hraaes Abbreviations, Direct and 
indirect Narration Iigycs of Speech, Proof 
Correcting etc and (B) General lv non lodge 

^ Ser '»co Commission Esarama 
ansue m wlth questions with 

?2i S ?».f 5 ?T £ n< r c Ra 10 poetogo extra 

sennratclv 1 1 10 o book is also available 

lVico Rs 4 eontftm,n 8 subjects in (A) above 

contaimnL rt (M^ d '* n * so avnilablo separatelj 
Ixicelts^j J estIo “*> *' lc mentioned in (0) above 

Can be} at fro n— 

T. S. SRIVASTAVA, 

71, Volnyaty LUCKNOW. 
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SENSATIONAL BOOKS 


WITH PICTURES 

GIRLS OF BTAUX! A cn \CL 
0\or 150 Ficturcs lls G 
Jv\MV SUTRA \\ ith Secret Instruction* W* J 
BEAUTirUL INDl! THROUGH UCTURLS 
Ils 2 8 

SLX I II E Over^O Tic urea Ht 2* 

RATI d VSTUA B« 2 

LO\r GREETINGS liroses Rs 1 8 

A 100 tt US OF KISSING Jllustratcl Rs 1* 

rurKcm stories Rs i $ 

N VKFD ART A1J Pictures Re K 
IIFPT MICRO'S or 7 Nights of Lov tto 1 
CO RESPONDENT Bj Paul Benin Bo 1 
HEADS I WVRR! \OU D> Paul Renin R* 1 
IMPASSIONED !0UT1I B> Paul ReMlIe Rc 1 
MERRY MAKING Pictorial Ro 1 
FUN A FROLICS Illustrated Bo l 
LO\ E STORIES Ro 1 
SAUCY STORIES Ro 1 
SF1C! STORIES Ro 1 
TICKLISH STORIES Ro 1 
DROLL STORIES By Balzac Tart I Ho 1 
DROLL STORlF'l By Balzac Part II R* 1 
FRENCH! FUNS Pictorial As 12 
rRFNCH! JOKES Pictorial Ab 12 
CONFESSIONS Pictorial \ 8 12 
ROMANCE Pictorial As 12 
GINGER Pictorial. As 12 
THRILLS Pictorial As l 9 
HOT STUFF Pictorial Aa 12 
NAUGHTY Fictonal As 12 
C \\ PART! P c tonal. As 12 
FAMILY LIMITED B! BIRTH CONTROL As “l" 
CLIMAX Or MARRIAGE HAPPINrsS As 12 
SECRETS OF SEXUAL SCIENCE As 1® 
SECRET EXERCISES OP ENJOYMENT As 12 
A B C. BOOK Pictoral As 12 
XMASCnEQUE3 8 n A Bool*. As 8 
HAND CINCM A Slake your own MoVioB 
1 ictures As 8 

FAIP1ES OF HINDUSTAN AU Pictures As 8 
FAIRIES OF TILM AST IN All Pictures As 8 


Ififtfras t*jen»i 

N DASAI GOWNDER & Co , 

41 Btrsorn Sieuct 


STENO HOUSE AGENCY, 

AMRITSAR 



NATES AN ? S PUBLICATIONS 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 

Price Tia 3 each 

Mohun Roy Sir D E Wachs 

Br P C Ray Lord Sinh* 

Sir W Wedderbucn 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 
Price Ra 3 each 

Indian Judge* Sketches of 21 famous Judges 
I rid an Christian* Skctch&i of famous Indian 

<■ ‘turns 

Farnou* P»r* « Biographical sketches of fourteen 
■eta neat Patsui 

led «o Scientist* Sketches vnth an account of 
w t Researches 


Hind Swaraj or 
Indian Home Rule 


ShT 

,V 


JfUIACUA <U\DtU 
It wcotUnly my goo 1 
j 1 n « 'hat (h« booklet 
m rare v ng w Jo attention 
V 1/1 “ hook which can 
™ .P“‘ »t« the hands of 

arhW -(andl, 

^ *•<! ton A* E ght 


■ — -iw*™* M|IU Ml U ll^klb VU I4»«D Its 2 

Canute,, r>r M l,Senti*l Addr«.-» |1*« 1W ) 
^Waning full text of Presidential Addresses 


^-.Am 

t/K*^ '»• CeodM i The Jinn Jand hie 11 
>e fcnn Revised and brought op to date 


I'M By ® r Bo-oka Sandararn m a 

v««mw Or a c 

IbTV™ 1 ^ 8 of Ind * By Babu Govinda 

r economics 

'«SVan«d^ , *^ , * n ^ co^,om ^ c, Py Mahadev 

V CMg-*i * n d?'trl»l mod Economic Problems By 

^ K *hi R, j 


INDIAN TALES 

hw*« Tale* of Fun Folly and Folklore Ra 2 

Conteriu t £ , “ tr ° m . 'he Sanskrit Dramutitt* 
«h».v M * » ^ , ® Ia * Mala* ikagmmitra Uttararoa 

‘a ( nan(l» and. M tdc&cokshaaa Re One 
*d^ 1 * Aa g**" ^rtresh Chunder Son 

®*V«atmla By Kmmala Salthlanadhan. An 6 
* If ayi By Pt Sitanath T attvabhushnn As 4 
Sir S RADHAKRISHNaN’S WORKS 


(\o<» change >n Prf«> 
«r*dom and Culture Re 1 8 
Thm Hurt of Hhrfttrtaa ju> 18 


. NATJOVAL CLASSICS ? 

t,| Price Rupee* Two,?ach 

(Not* eftanje in Pn r) 

Valroiki Ratneynnn Text m Do vans pari and 
English Translation Foreword by tho lit Hon 
V 8 Swnivaan Sastri pc 0 n 
The Mahabharatm Text »a Dovanogan & English 
Translat ®n Foreword by Dr Sir 8 Radhakrisbnan 
The Srimad Bhogavata Text m Det&nngan 
and English Translation Foreword by Dr Sr 
P S Sivttswami Aiyar 

Upakhyanaraala ( 1 Garland of Stones ) Selected 
from the Epic« and the Puranas Text m Deva 
nagari Foreword by Dr Sir G P R&ntaswaroi Aiyar 
The UpanUh«d« Select ons from the 108 
Upan shads Text In Sanskrit Devanagan With 
n Foreword by Prof M Hir yanna M^a 

Prayer* Praite* and Psalm* Text in Devana 
gan and Engl eh Translation Foreword by Mahatma 
Qandh 

Sankara s Select Work* Text in Devanagan 
and English translation 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Bhagmvftd G la or the Lord a S<y»g Text in 
Devnnagan and Engl sh Translation By Dr 
Annio Boson t. I oekec Edition As C 
A*pe tt of the Vedanta By various writer* 
5th Edit on Re 1 

Hindu Ethics By Babu Govioda Das Ba 2 
Temples Churches and Moiqtie* By Tnkub 
Hasan 68 Ulus Re I 8 

The Pint Four Cal f« By Ahmed Shafi Re I 
WORLD TEACHERS 
Re One each 
(Acte <1 ange in Price) 

Sn Rama Hi* Life and Teachings By 

M It Sampatkumaran if a 

Jesu* Ctir at By Mr S K George 
Sankar*chirya t HU life and Teachiiga Bv 
S S Surjansroyaoa Sastr 

Sr Krishna Hi* Life and Teaching* By 

Mr M It Sampotlcnmaran Sndhdn 
L fe and Teach ng* of Zoro«»ter By Prof 
A It Wad a 

Life and Teachin • of Buddha By D Dharrofe 
pala 4th Edu 

Prophet Muhammad By 'Ahmed Shah and * 
Yakub Hasan 

GENERAL 

Chaitanya to Vivekananda Lives of the saints 
of Bengal Re 1 8 

Leader* of the Brahma Sam»j 7 Portraits and 
Sketches Re I 8 

Famous Battle* la Indian History By T G 
Subrabmanyam »r 4 , t t Be 1 
Malabar and it* Fotk By Mr T K Gopalt, 
Fxmkfcar «.*. Re 2 

Shakrtpeare a Tragedies King Lear Macbeth 
Hamlet an I Othello By Dr William M Her Rs I 8 


r ’’ K na TESA.N & CO , PUBLISHERS ^BOOKSELLERS ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 


